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The object of this annual volume is to present a uniform statistical 
picture of India. The Editor desires to supply a work of reference on 
/'/ tire administration of India, British and Feudatory, in which all im- 
S p’ortyqb facts ruay be found set fortli in orderly array, for the use of 
> ofJkmUs!an<L public writers no less than for the information of ordinal ) 

t s . r 

readera,'. Uniform lesulte have been arrived at, with considerable ac- 
* curacy, in the case of almost every branch of the administration ex¬ 
cept that which includes the Civil and Criminal Courts. A. Com¬ 
mittee, of which Sir George Couper, Bart.. Judicial Commissioner of • 
Oudh, was President, lists drawn up a series of uniform tables for (ho 
civil and criminal courts and police, and the forms have been r fenvil 
to the Provincial Governments for report. The Government of Jm 
dia has issued uniform tables for the record of vital statistics among 
the civil population, and these are likely to come into use from tin* 
^beginning of 1870. All previous statistics of Native births, deaths 
and marriages have been so imperfect a9 to be misleading, and they 
have been omitted in this volume. Tho Government of India ban 
also set apart Mr. W. W. Ilunter, LL.D., of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice, to superintend the preparation of Provincial Gazetteers on a 
uniform plan, to compilo a Gazetteer of Bengal and finally to prepare 
a Gazetteer of all India. The Calcutta Statistical Committee has sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India uniform tables for tho Com is 
which it is proposed to take in 1871, and a table for the enumeration 
of agricultural Block. Since lost year tho rough results of tho Nmaus 
of f 1m* Punjab have appealed ; and while the last p of thia vob him 
were passing through tho pre«H t he general results of the census of Oodlt 
wore published. All tho I’m vinous except Madras*, Bombay and 



misty 



Bengal have filled up the administrative tables drawn tip by the Sta¬ 
tistical Committee. When these tables have been adopted by all the 
Provincial Governments, when the topographical survey of the 
Feudatory States is complete and a report on each is published .an¬ 
nually, and when the statistical machinery recently called into 
existence is perfected by the talcing of a general census in 1871, 
more will be known of Indian administration and progress, and more 
accurately, than can be learned of any European State. 

The year ending 31st March 1S68, to which chiefly this Volume 
refers, was not affected by any extraordinary causes. Peace pre¬ 
vailed. The revenue and trade of India continued to increase. Ma¬ 
terial and social progress of all kinds deadily advanced and the peo¬ 
ple were generally prosperous. 




SerAmpore, 

2 5th September, 18C9. 
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■ HAPTKI* I. 


1 k/;a. POP U LA 71 ox, a vd languages. 


Sikcl the eoncfuest of the Punjab by Lord l)alhouaic in IS4. 11 

• Ur! of Pegu in 1852, the boundaries of British India, excluding 

Aden and the Straits Settlements, have been theSuliman range, 
the Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalayas on i lie 
north except ut Nepaul and Bhootan . the .sea on the nest and 
south : and a jungle line marked by no natural features stretch¬ 
ing iron tlie Yuma range irregularly in a south-east direction to 
the tenth parallel of latitude. Roughly, British India may hr 
said to be included within latitude S J and 37° and longitude fid* 
44- and 99 30 involving 11.260 miles of external oomnhuT. 

’ Yom Tenasfii rile *»v tin* Himalayas to Cape Moiiz m Sindh ih* 
mland frontier 4,680 mile:. while the const lin* bon !h» 
Straits Settlements to Kurrachce is 6,580. Until a census ol 
India j> taken in 187U at the same nine a.s the decennial < i oi- 
of tin rest of the English Empire, and until the Indien Sm\. v- 
have completed their gigantic work Uu or twelve year* hern . 

• he following figures maybe accepted as* a near approx i in a > e n 
the truth. 
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The Empire oj 
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THE EMPIRE OF 


Th> Ten Province*. 

When 

formed. 

Govern mi ni. 

1773 ... 

\ Her Majesty's Viceroy and 

1784 ... 

1 

[ Governor General of Indio 


ISO! !.’! 

) in Council. 


RMadrab 

2 jB 6 mbav 
3'Lower Bengal 

Jnortu Western Provinces 
! 5 Punjab 
1 6 OUDH 

7 Central Provinces 
SBritish Burmah ... 


<>East and West .Bekar 

IkJmysoue) 

'Coouo i 


1G39 

1GG2 

1853 

1835 
1849 
185G 
18GJ 
18G2 

i 

1853 

1832 

1834 


-I 


is Madras 
Hyderabad 
Trasancore 
Cochin 
Podoocottab 
Bxurt can pull y 
Sun door 
In Bomba v 
Bared a 
Ko tty w ar 

Koihapore ami Southern Mahrat 
ta Country 
Kutch 
Pahlannoor 
Malice Kant a 
11cw a Kanta 
Sawunt Ware* 

In Bengal 
Cooch Bebar 
Tributary Mahals... 

CLota ]S<hjijod. Mehalfc 
Tn North Wk tkrn Province 
JR ampere 
Banaro* 

Gurwbal 
Mmhpf^rn 
T.s f UN JAR 

Central India & Bcndleccnd 
.Rajpootan a 


Governor, Executive and Lo¬ 
uis! ativo Council 
Bo. 

Lieutenant Governor and Le¬ 
gislative Council 
Lieutenant Governor 
Do. 

Chief Commissioner 
Go. 

Go. 

. Two Commissioners under Hy- 
I derabad Resident 
Commissioner 

B- The 153 Feu 


Resident 
Resident 
District Officer 


Resident 

Agent 


Civil Coinnmsiwicr 


Civil Commidsiouor 


< i overuor 0 oneraJ A nt 
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BRITISH INDIA. 


Capital. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Districts 
nn i? 
SiaU>. 

<\(Icuftit Grand Total... 

1,656,836 

200,424,072 i 

™ , 

Peuclatory States. 


• 


Madran 

124,250 

26,539,052 

20 

Bombay 

140,827 

13,533,012 

23 

Calcutta 

240,102 

33,501,283 

50 

Allahabad 

83,309 

:ti>; 110,015 

30 1 

Lahore 

95,708 

17,593,046 

32 

Lucknow 

23, SI 8 

8,464,382 

12 

Nagporc .. ... 

114,718 

0,104,511 

18 

Rangoon . . 

90.070 

2,331,566 

13 

Ooiurawuttec aud Akolah 

17,334 

2,231,565 

5 

Bangalore 

27,003 

3,920,715 

3 

M orcara 

2,400 

1113,581 

1 

lotiil h ith.ni i. K'luli u v stnh-a, 

060,010 

152.514,873 

m 

datory States. 





TotAl Vondutory States 


500,790 


47.000.109 


153 


500,790 

Ail 


47 . 909,100 


} 58 
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The British Indian Umpire. 


The Parliamentary Statistical Abstract published in 1868 ^des¬ 
cribes tho Indian Peninsula as containing au area of 1,545,336 
square miles and a population of 192,012,137. Deducting from 
these the area and population of French and Portuguese India* 
British India has an area of 1,544,082 square miles anil a popu¬ 
lation of 191,494,988. Of this 596,790 square miles and 
47,909,199 of a population are British Feudatory States, , while 
947,292 square miles and 143,585,789 human beings are directly 
administered by English officials. British India non-feudatory 
and feudatory, is thus slightly less in area alone than the extent 
» all Europe without Russia, which is 1,686,11/ square miles, 
i>ut the population of Europe is only 189,475,968. 


Contrasted with Russian and Dutch Asia. 


The empire which most closely resembles that of British In¬ 
dia, ‘for purposes of statistical and political contrast, is Russia. 
Including in Russia the province of Turkistan annexed under 
i»?! imperial decree ot 1st March I860, and tno district- of /eial- 
- iian or Samarkund and Katti Kurgan, completed in September 
18C8, and considering the rest of Bokhara a feudatory of Russia, 
;i ^ -11 ns Khiva and Khokand, since the treaty after the fall oi 


Samurkuud, wo have the following results : 




Western Coast 

Concftu Coast 

South Corot of Kattywar 


),06f> 1 3G8,78S 

Not. known. *11.808 


i I cmwn 
, l>iu 


CmiD j awl Portugnoso Urrimry aro aciminiaitn 
„„ ,jvni I'onJi.'l.iry anil the latter from < -on. 


iukI Portuguoso Lni ril -ry aro tulniiniaicroJ Uv a Governor (.Soui-ral, tin 
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Urssr.vN Kmpikr. 

(By Survey up to 1800, and by Cen¬ 
sus "f 1804 of UiiH-ia in Europe. The 
rest is approximate.) 

A era. 

English 
S(j. Miles. 

Kussia without Turkisiim 7,232,731 

liussian Turkistau ... 204,150 

Bokhara ... . 2.45. QUO 

7,731,881 

Population. K 

Ilu sia in Europe ... OS, 198,920 

,, Asia ... 24,000,000 

<}•"> lot’s 92(i 

Bnxnur in 1S07. €70,270/277 ’ 
Veil. £14 3,500,000 


Bkitisii Indian Emphu* 

(By Survey of three-fourths vi the 
! Peninsula up to 1807, am! by ( er.ju.- of 
half the Provinces from 1SG4 to 1808.) 
Area. 

English 
Sq. .Miles. 

Without Feudatory States 900 ,040 
Feudatory States .. 590,790 

1,5^>0j 8o(> 

Population. 

Without Feudatory States 152,51-1, $7£ 
Feudatory States ... 47.91)9,199 

200,4277072 

Idvauir in 1807-08. €48,539,129 
J Debt. £102,005,815 


Tlic taxation per head in Russia is 18s. lid., while in India, 
omittiug the opium revenue paid hy China, it is about Cs. The 
Russian Regular Army, including that of the Caucasus, in 1SCS, 
was 827,350 strong on the peace footing and 1,135.970 on tlu> 
war footing. The Irregular Army, a feudal militia, is v iv large 
hut is chiefly kept in reserve. The Cossack numbering 873,001) 
h< ads, are bound to supply 129,000 for military service, but the 
ii ual force is not larger than 5(3,376 in 54 cavalry r gii u nta. Th© 
whole J nvyular Army numbered 229,223 and the Local Forces 
410,427. Ihc three make a total of 1.407,000. The military 
oxpcmht ipv absorbs nearly a third of the whole revenue. Th * 
effective strength of the British Indian Army was 190,957 <>n 
1st April 1667, consisting of 04,109 Europeans and 126,84s mi- 
tiv» > The whole military expenditure, in indie and in Eng¬ 
land lor India, was about one-fourth of the ivw nue. 

Next to the British and Russian Empires in A- in conns that, 
of Netherlands India in extent and importance. The latest and 
most authoritative available statistics are these:— 


A n a of the V 

rlmipal It! and.;. 

(Baron J hi villc van 

( r untl Sc.) 

d ava and Madura 

Sijuaro Milos. 


Sijuarf Mil*««. 

... 38/251*2 

Timur 

9, .Si 8 *0 
3,7.81 *0 

Sumatra 

128,500*0 

Sandal wood Taint id 

Puli* Kitin 

1,200*0 

T< iiimbor lalaml.i 

2, Hum 

Bnbi 

180*0 

Am Mau*1h 

).l*4n O 

IV 

500*0 

khuda of Bum la 

*7 a 

Banca 

. 3,5080 

1 cram 

4 . 0/4 n 

lUiliton 

1.904 0 

Bunt 

-02 <0 

Homo* • 

. *2<- ,*>:.0 

BiloK) 

5,010*0 

« talob** 

. 57,218 0 

Baohinu 

SI) l 1> 

1 » 

1.379 2 

Tortmtt* 

ll A * 

Bab 

l/mibok 

. h*,s IS 0 

U», 500 i 

Afauxunu 

. ’ 2.12 > 0 

n 

1.41 vO , 

Tidjil arrit nf tlu 2>(4b 

oUUld 

H.m.m 

) 03 2 o 

India 

.. 115 ill 0 


SHI ; I'Aia i 


| i 
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British Contrasted with NHherlami* Indie. 




PopulcUion of Netherlands India ., 1865. 


Islands. 

1 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

A rabs. 

Other East¬ 

ern nations, j 

i 

■ Total. ! 

Java and M ulura 

27,105 

13,704,535156,192 

0,764 

'22,11‘2 13.917.3GS 

“ West Coast” of Sumatra, 
including the islands 
from Nias to the I’agis 

1,188 

I 

872,173 

3,172 

i 

54 

1,116 

| 

877,703 

Residency of Bencoolen ... 

174 


596 

Ci 

47 

120,514; 

,, „ Lampong ... 

52 

88,113 

180 


4,606 

93,019 

,, ,, Palemhang .. 

132 

522,345 

2,790 

17,097: 

1,716 

67 

527,050 

Banea 

nc 

. 37,070, 

50 


54,339 

Billiton ... 

34 

12,786 

1,781 

• i 

1,223 

15,824 

... 

138 10.454' 

19,972 

o 

119 

30,683 

Borneo (the parts multi 
the Dutch Government) ! 

328 

S02,8S9 

20,393 

l,73cj 

597 j 

931,843 

Celebes 

1,176 

292,019 

4,385, 

42 


298,222 

Residency of Amboina 

1,219 

104,8*41 

311 

85| 

817 

107,273 

M ,, Banda 

545 

5,876 

153 

4271 

12 


6,586 

,, , t Ternate 

732 

2,002 

70 


3,291 

The Min&hassa 

550: 

102,423 

1,437! 

11 


104,418 

... 

100 Unknown. | 

752 

3 


945 

Bali and Lombok 


803,725 




803,725 

Total 

33,077 

17,041,602 235,C33j 10,505 ( 31,424 

17,952,803 


The population, increases with probably more rapidity than that 
of any cflmr part of Asia, under a system of Government which 
treats the people as children and well cared-for serfs. In 181G, 
v>h •*. the British Government restored the colony to the Dutch, 
the population was under five millions, but the table quoted 
above applies to a larger area. Jn the year 1864 the trade of 
Java and Madura, both coasting, and to . ried by 2,657 

ships (arrivals) with a tonnage of 423,0.88}. Tts value inclu 
specie was £3,152,937 of imports and £4,605,553 of exports. The 
revenue in 18G0 was £9,087,925, the expenditure £5,953,711 
ami the surplus remitted to the mother country £3,734,214. 
Tim;; the area of Netherlands India is about, half that of British 
India without the feudatory states, the population is abort one- 
ninth or a : to actual density one-fourth, the trade is o».•■•-thir¬ 
teenth and the revenue one-fifth. 

In the following page* wo use, in nil eases where they arc 
available, the detailed local stall stir-* of urea and population, 
showing a total above that given in the Statistical Abstract 
presumed to Parliament. Kverv j r >du- ! • on-iu- taken in India 
i._ ;i ' .!, -id. I • >!<• in*x - )w il y/' Ini -u undci -ur vuk, 
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Th *< .ItG/G/uWw^V'? oj British India, 

The Administrative System. 

The vast empire of British India, which may thus be said in 
round numbers to extend over a million and a half of square 
miles and to be inhabited by two hundred millions of peo¬ 
ple, is administered, chiefly directly, by English officials un¬ 
der a Viceroy and Governor General, but to some extent indi¬ 
rectly through Native Chiefs, who still retain semi-independent 
powers and enjoy large revenues, guided by English officei's. 

The East India Company was established in 1599. In 1 630 
Mr. Bough ton, a ship’s surgeon, obtained the privilege of plan ¬ 
ing factories in Bengal. The Presidency of Madias was con¬ 
stituted in 1639, that of Bombay in 1602 and that of Bengal in 
1082. In 1773 the Governor of Bengal was made Governor 
General of India with certain powers, chiefly political and 
financial, over the other two. In 1784; the Board of Control 
was created in England. In 185S the East India Company 
ceased to rule, and a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 
members took its place. In 1861 the Indian Councils’ Act was 
parsed. With the exception of the transfer of North Canara 
trom Madras to Bombay and the addition of Sindh to Bom¬ 
bay on the conquest of that province, these Presidencies have 
retained very nearly tlicir original limits, including the pro¬ 
vinces conquered lroni the Peishwa and Guikwar between 1801) 
ami ISIS. But the succession of conquests in Northern and 
Central India .and Bntmah, gradually led to the f< mati n of 
separate jurisdictions under Lieutenant Governors and Chief 
Commissioners. In 1853 the Governor General ceased to exi r- 
ciso any more direct supervision over Lower Bengal than ovci 
the ivst of India. Forpolitical and administrative purposes th ■ 
whole of British India has, during the past six y.-ars. been 
divided into ten local administrations upervisod b> the Viceroy 
ami Governor General in Council, though the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay have retained their old dignity, being >n 
direct correspond! nee with the Secretary of Stale as wvll .is under 
the Governor General, and each having a Governor. Co no w 
der-in-Chief and Council composed of these officials and two 
civilians. Ik rar is adminiitoi the 

under a special administration, but Coorg is direct!} a British 
province. A i • xcept the find four art more directi J under the 
supervision of the Governor General in Council. Madras, Bom¬ 
ba}- un i Bengal hav. each a Legislative Council as tv II a 
High Court. ’These Councils,as well as the Legislative Council 
i Me Governor General, consist c r the Executive •* mule >, 
two representative? of the English mercantile commuipt} and 
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two or three representatives of the Natives, as extraordiuary 
members. The A • h Vestern Provinces have a High Court 
and the Punjab a Chief Court. The Governor General’s Council 
for making laws, legislates for all India in general and for the 
Provinces which have no legislatures of their own in detail, 
these Provinces being represented by officials. The Go¬ 
vernor General must sanction every Act of the three subordi¬ 
nate Councils before it can become law, and the Secretary of 
State lor India may advise Her Majesty to veto any Act of the 
Governor General s Council. 


Looking at the Provinces in the order of their relative impor¬ 
tance wo have the following results:— 


Province'. 

00 

P 

B 

1 

*o 

§ 

y 

O 

a 

K 

9* 

7 ? 

.£ 

j 

£ 

1 2^o 

1 z u 

i » *2 - 

; ! e f? 

-3 

2 ^r* 

5 zi 

9 ■ w 

“* O . 

•S 3 «g § 

E - 2.c; 

Ecngal ,. 

North-Western Proviucod 

Bombay 

Punjab .. 

OucJll ... 

BriHob D'trjunh 
ftfljvnra 

Hu«ir 

Co.-r* ... 

Estimate 

1865 

1807 1 
OM 

1 1808 1 
1886 

Estimate 

1808 

Estinmto 

1807 

iuitimuTtf | 

Total .. 

' cm, 162 

KJ.iiOO 
| 121,277 
140,827 1 
95,70 1 

1M.718 
23,818 
00,070 j 
27,(.hi 1 
17,334 I 
2,100 

" 

30,001,283 
30,110,015 
20,5Jt),Of2 
U,533,912 
17, ■•'.‘3.01(5 
0,104,511 
8,464 383 
2,302,311 

3.020,715 
2,231,505 
113,581 

.C 

3,831,370 

4,040.000 

1 4,306,500 

3 fitto,you 
1,015,200 
013,000 

1,180,010 

6 77,450 

. 

391.5-IC 1 
29/170 

K 

15,237,900 
5,016,510 

7.51 2, 05.3 
8,917,070 
3,155.610 
1,107,7 JO 
1102,090 
1.170,210 
1,091,608 

17 1 Ml 11 
41,01ft 

000,010 

152,514,873 

21,202,070 40.359,? 22 


The administration of all tho Provinces is now nearly uniform. 
In some of the more backward portions of one!;, nil the laws have 
im; been introduced, and even in the older Provinces there aro 
Mill districts where a speedier judicial procedure is observ¬ 
ed and such districts aro sometimes still termed “Non-re¬ 
gulation,” though that term has lost its original meaning 

■ 

b 'ind';r ( • >ilcctor-il;i gist rales or Deputy ('omiui.-sionem with 
d.dii 1 (, Deputies, Assistants end P\tra-Arsisfiuus. These Dia- 
i.ii :s are in mo t crises grouped into Divisions, each under a 
‘’on . issiou, r supervised by a Revenue Board or Financial Com • 
niis. ioiier. English Counties average 1,000 square miles in ox- 
teni. In India they arc much larger, lu I3outba\, ibr instance, 
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Col.U etorates ave rage about 0,000 squaic miles and Khunm-i.-ii 
is supposed to be lojOOO square miles. There is do lie venue 
Board in Bombay. There are two Revenue Conmusrionei> 
between whom the Collcctorates re divided. The Revenue 
. Commissioner there corresponds immediately with Govermuem 
■' ' and is also Police Commissioner of his Division. Each District 
has a t a jail. In L [ ngal District* ,; er 

up into’ Subdivisions under Joint, As istant or Deputy Magis¬ 
trates. Under the new constabulary system, introduced l»y 
. iict V. of 1801, each District has a Superintendent of Police, 
and jhe District, are grouped for police purposes into circles 
mill<h 'Deputy Inspectors General, while the whole Police lores 
ol each' Province, is under an Inspector General. Tire consta¬ 
bulary, except*01\ the ’North--Eastern and Trans-Indus Irontiei-. 
is a purely civil * force .Organised on the Irish system, and sub 
jeet in all respects, # except internal discipline, to tho civil au¬ 
thorities, that is, to Commissioners ot Divisions and Deputy 
Conrinfissioners/or Collector-Magistrates, of Districts. 


Tha Civil Service. 


r 1 lie 1 Vo ops employed and the number o 
getvany; given in the following Table:— 


of Covenanted Civil 


Province. 




Bengal 

I North-\\ estera Provinces 
Minims 
|Bombay ... 

|Punjab ... 

,r jttml Provinces 
: t >udh 

[British Burinah . . 

I Mysore ... 

[Hyderabad 
Rajpoot* nu 
Con t ml India 


Totul ... 

Diroutly under the Covcrnmei l 
ot India 
On lciivv ... 

1 otu,I of Civil Service po-ic* ... 


V-o »>uantcd 
Civil &e\ r - 
vulits actual¬ 
ly employed.' 

British 
Troops. [ 

Native 

troops. 

' 2*19 

4,168 | 

11,091 

1G3 

8.180 

9,035 

!* W8 ; 

3,427 

17,42.7 

07 

8,490 

21,277 

* 6o • 

14,100 

26,752 

14 

2,843 , 

0,171 


4,.08 

2,874 . 

y \ 

1,030 ; 

2,929 

' \ 

1,929 

6,311 


2,524 

lo,772 


■1.126 

5,137 

| * f 

3,838 

7,871 

71G | 

57,117 

128,851 

fi , -TIk*bo totals 

.ire U, 

\n 

troops o\elusive ot ufU-| 

vers, as pm 

otuum re-j 

I £48 | 

turns of 1st August 
1807. 
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On 31st December 18GS the strength oi the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice was as follows :— 


Government 

Number of 

Civilians. 

Total Ab¬ 

sent. 

i 

Special - 

leave. 

Percentage 

of Absen¬ 

tees. 

(ipvernment of India, 

Bengal. 

N. W. Provinces, 

Punjab, 

Oudh,. 

Central Provinces, 

24 

240 

100 

55 

20 

14 

. 1 

Nil. 

4 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

12-5 

17*4 

13*77 

12*72 

5 

35*7 


In consequence of a report drawn up in 1854 by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose, the important and lucrative appoiut- 
ri , nts in the Civil Service of India, which had previously been 
at the disposal of the directors of the East India Company, 
v,ere thrown open to public competition among all natural-born 
subject of Her Majesty, within certain limits of age. The first 
examination on this system took place in die year 1855, and 
yas held under the direction of the Commissioners for tlie 
affairs of India ; as were also the examinations of 185G and 1857. 
In 1858 Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control, 
re qu he Civil Service Commissioners to supervise the 

annual competition. The maximum age of admission to the 
open competition was originally fixed at 23, with the view of 
including Bachelors of Ails of Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
regulations for the year 1859 it was lowered to 22, on the 
ground that candidates selected at any later age, if they were 
kept i'i England for even one year of special study, would then 
b .* too old to commence life in India, and in the belief that the 
reduced limit somewhat exceeded the average ag< at which the 
B. A. degree is taken. In 18GG it was further lowered to 21, in 
equ ncc of tl e introduction at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, of a system whereby the successful candidates 
wa re to pass a probation of two years in England ; and the 
minimum limit, which had hitherto beeu 18, wa*> reduced at 
tl,,-; . ame time to 17. A still more important change took place 
in < 1, e v nr 1864, .hen. in compliance with a proposal made Gy 
the Indian Government, the Secretary of Slate decided that the 
exawinati o held at the Presidency tovms shouldibe 

abolished, and that the preliminary training of the young nvi- 

linna even in the vernacular languages, should be completed m 
Emdaud ; it being understood that the »ame degree of profi- 
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ciency in these languages, which had previously been required 
in the examinations held at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
should henceforth be exacted at the final examination in Bug- 
land. A probationary period of two years was allowed to the 
candidates to prepare for this final examination, and an addi¬ 
tional allowance of 200 ?., was granted to cover the expenses of 
the second 3 ’oar. The following Tables show the results of the 
eleven years’ examinations ending 1868 
Open Competitions". 


' 

Year. 

No. of Candidates. 

Year. 

No. of Candidates. 






E xamined 

Selected. 


Examined. 

Selected. 

1858 

G7 

21 

1804 

"210 

40 

1850 1 

119 

40 

1805 

2S 4 

52 

1800 

154 

81 

I860 

242 

52 

1801 

171 

82 

1807 

279 

50 

ISO-’ 

171 

82 

1808 

272 

51 

1863 

180 

r>> 





L__ 

U -j 

Total. 

2 ,167 

613 


Further on Quaueyino Examinations. 


Year. 

Number of Candidates. 

</; 

■5 Jj s 1 

o g 1 

-3 _ 1 

O ^ I 
•M tfi ! 

>l! i 

* 4> j 

O * 

0 

► i 

1 

£ CJ r$ 

^ Jj| 
M £ £ 

- x v-_ . 

* 

• w 

r~ ft; C 1 
* ^ .2 
a ~ - 

— 

a. * 

53 O 
& - B 

I 4 5? .2 

i r*5 
£ 

d C. ~ 

gji 

£ 

■5 'i.ii J 
£ 

Examined, of 

those. 

Baled at the t ur- 

tber Examina¬ 
tion. 

•* = 

■ 

i 1! 

■H ® 3 

■j 1 

Selected in 
the year 
mention- 

':±_ 

Selected in 
a previous 
year. 

lf<5i> I 

! 1858 

21 

1 

20 




15<. r i9 

I860 

40 


40 


a 


isco 

180 j 

81 

5 

7 0 

.8 

10 

08 

1861 

1*02 

82 

9 

73 

12 

21 

; 01 1 

1862 

1803 

82 

3 

70 

| - 24 

T2 

91 

1«63 

1804 

02 

G 

50 

1 

5 

52 

1861 

18< , 

40 

1 

39 



30 | 

1865 

| 1H07 

52 

7 

45 


1 3 

•15 

1866 

1808 

52 

* 

w 

1 



! 39 1 



512 

: 39 

j 173. 

13 
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Dr. Gall, the medical adviser of the Commissioners, thus re¬ 
ports on the physical characteristics of the candidates- “ I have 
noted the height and robustness of each. If I found an unex¬ 
ceptional d( veloplnent of the frame, I marked the candidate 100. 
If only moderate or mean strength, 85. If inclined to be weak, 
75. If there were any important weakness the candidate was re¬ 
jected. 

“ I find in the first division ... ... 295 

„ in the second division ... . . . 121 

in the third division ... ... 52 

“ The mean height, as far as I could ascertain it without ac¬ 
tual nt, was rath< over 5 i ;. 9 in* Though the 

numbers have no strictly rigid value, they still fairly express the 
diameter of the men in respect of their general vigour and ap¬ 
pearance. It has been forced upon me, by the duties thus per¬ 
formed, that superior physical health and strength arc generaI- 

eot tin t ons, 1 

have further noted that a history of healthy parents and numer¬ 
ous brothers and sisters coincided for the most part with the cha¬ 
racter, a' strength presented by the candidate* himself. A* the 
candidates haw. had to appear before me, not only after their first 
competitive examination, but also just prior to their h aving for 
India, I have heal an# opportunity of observing that their status 
of health wa somewhat higher at the second than at their first 
appe araneed* 

There are no recent reliable statistics showing the nurnl>ers 
and <• unification of the Uu covenanted Service of all India. Where 
-uoh info, ination is available it will be found uiuiei the Pio- 
v ; h , bl B< for instance, l$us done. 

Tin* Staff Corjj'- supplies numerous officers to the civil admin Ti¬ 
tration. In British Burma h all the district officials are military 
men, and in the other Provinces kuown as “ Non-rogulation, 
sll , l, ns the Punjab, Oiulh and Central Province* at lea-1 half of 
1 1.r* Commission consists of militai men. In the Non-regula- 
districts of 1 lm Bimgal, Nonh-Western and Bojnbav Pro- 
\ui< • the majority of the officials are military men. 


Madras. 


Mndmv consisti of 20 DiMricts, mcluding ihe ciri 'J.ho i 
1 *5 I 277 s<jn.tr mih and the tma' popuiution 20.^39,062 By 

( n r|tiiii(|tuuiuiul Census till; n on the 1st Maich J ^C / i ll 
>ji«il »iinn of the Presidency, exclusive <1 'ho city of Madia :, 
t. immd to bo 29,089,032 thu cla.-jsiikd . 
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Hindoos 

Mahometans 

Christians 


24,172,S22 
1,502,134 
414,090 


26,089,052 

The population of the city of Madras has never been accu¬ 
rately reckoned, but it is supposed to be about 450,000, thus 
classified : — 

Death Hate 



per 

1000. 


180C. 

1867. 

17,219 

381 

2S-S 

3ii.\576 

306 

272 

07.20.) 

29*9 

20'5 


Europeans and East Indians 

Hindoos 

Mahomedans 


1 1 * 11 “ ’ UUl 1 LI Hoi. U 1J (UI v i e muoi.v, w mma« 

any ot its predecessors taken on the same inaccurate system, 
.but for purposes ot comparison the results are approximately re- 
lmHlo. I'Ijc* population, excluding the city, by the prer odiug 
ceitoiis (ISnl) was 20,041,702, so that the increase in the qum- 

o uemnal period is 0,047,350, or in the annual ratio of 60 per 

. 

ham t ye look at the languages, the historv, or the land 
teniiics <j the people, the Madras Presidency may be divided 
mto throe parts-thc Telugu country of the North, extend- 
ing t° and including NeUore; the Tamil country of the 
bmuh, and the Canarcso and Malayalum districts of the 
estern or Malabar cot st The first divisic n came most under 
[l ' 111 ' 1l ' :,C( r °* tin. Mahomedans, and we find in it, ns in Bern- 
1111 Zt m mdary tenure of big landlords, acting as middlemen* 
between tin* State and the actual cultivators. In 
gulatmns a tended to his Northern division the permanent set¬ 
tlement oi Bengal, making it with the zemindars and not with 
ie heieuifary cultivators. In the Soutlein division, wiu iv the 
lusHulinan influence had been very weak, the land was held by 
l!V ivaling village communities who paid ivnf direct to the old 
uu oo sovcncigus. These original village shareholders, or Mvo- 
lasuiam, had tenants under them, and when the Mur. >ul mans 
obtained power and oxer laed their usual rajmcity through 
,l31 1(118 tl'C Land revenue. 11 1 Miv insular- ceased to 1 ave . ny 
wuiplus income, aii 1 weie practically reduced b> the le vel of 
: mir own t■•mints who, though they cultivated, did not ov n the 
' . 

11,1 £ 1V08 place to the individual right to laud l’rco of nil lent 4 
xrn., p Asn L 0 
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tlic state, known as Jenm or birthright. Not till Hyder Ali 
conquered Southern India from Mysore were Malabar and Cauara 
subjected to a land-tax. The landlords were bound to pay only 
one kind of service—military, and even then they received sub¬ 
sistence money. They had leasehold tenants without any right of 
occupancy from lapse of time. But the result of this was extra¬ 
vagance on the part of the landlords, and the growth of a class 
of mortgagees, chiefly Moplahs, who, under Hyder Ali, became 
the real owners. Thus, though we succeeded to a heavy land- 
tax, we found Malabar prosperous being owned chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists. Canara had been over-assessed, but we 
have since done it justice. 


Districts. 

Square miles. 

Population. 

1. Madras City ... 

27 

450,000 

2. Ganjam... 

4,457 

1,235,790 

3. Yizagapatam 

18,935 

1,934,558 

4. Godavery ... ... 

7,535 

1,427,472 

5. Kistna ... ... 

7,227 

1,290,652 

6. Nellore ... ... 

4,540 

1,168,664 

7. Cuddapali 

9,177 

1,144,759 

8. Bellary ... 

11,496 

1,304,998 

9. Kurnool 

7,470 

770,857 

10. Madras ... ... »•• 

2,183 

804,283 

11. North Arcot ... ...| 

15,146 

1,787,134 

12. South Arcot ... ...| 

4,779 

1,261,846 

13. Tanjore ... 

3,735 

1,731,619 

14. Triehinopoly 

3,565 

1,006,826 

15. Madura .. 

8,790 

1,946,384 

1G. Tinnovelly 

5,146 

1,521,168 

17. Opimlmtore 

8,170 

1,430,738 

Iff. Salem ... ... 

7,601 

1,619,233 

19. South Cauara 

4,206 

839,688 

20. Malabar 

6,259 

1,856,378 


Kv.eh District ranges from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in ex¬ 
tent. The Districts of Uatijam, Vizagapatam, Godavery and Kist- 
xia are on the north-east coast, to the east of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Hyderabad. The other east coast districts ore Nel- 
tore. Madras, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinno velly, the 
last named being situated in the extreme south of the peninsula, 

|] i0 s ' nd Tinnevelly, and uu the west resist ol 

the peninsula, ate the Travancorc and Cochin territories, govern- 
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ed by Feudatory Rajahs, and North of these states, on the same 
coast are the Madras districts of Malabar and South Canara 
The central districts of the Presidency are those of Coimbatore, 
Trichi nopoly and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those 
of Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah and North Arcot between the 
Mysore country, which intervenes between Canara and Bellary 
and Nell ore. 

The water supply of the several districts is somewhat varied. 
The average annual rain-fall during the rive years ending 1SJ6-07 
ranged from 17’57 inches in Beilary to 14G‘31 inches in South 
Canara: — 


Districts. 

Average rain¬ 
fall during 
live years from 
18G2-63 to 
1866-67* 

Districts. 

Average v vin¬ 
fall during 
five years from: 
18G2-63 to 
18G6-G7. 

Gan jam 

Vizugapatam 

Goduvcry 

Ivistna 

Nelloro 

Cuddapah 

Dullaiy 

Kurnool 

Madras 

• M 

North-Arcot 

Inches. 

54-92 

39 01 
32-7(5 
34-33 
31-19 

19 (58 
17-57 

27- 01 
31S6 

28- 43 

South Arcot •*. 
Tanjore 

Trichinopoly ... 
Madura ... 

Tinnevelly 
Coimbatore 
Salem 

South Canara ... 
Malabar «... 

Iuclies. 
40*47 
40*03 
52*65 
27-04 
29-23 
33-08 
40*64 
] 4G-31 
143*09 


The western districts are in this respect in an exceptionally 
favoured situation, and the water supply is so plentiful, ibut there 
is no need to .store it tor the purpose of cultivation as in other 
l‘ :UM the oou ifcry. The two monsoons are the periods v hen 
the high wiuds prevail on each coast, and they are usually u.-U- 
ered in by heavy rams. The south-west monsoon usually ex¬ 
tends irom May to August, and the north-east, from Octobei to 
December. The Districts on the eastern coast, Are principally 
dependent on the noiih-cast monsoon for rain, though some <>i 
them, Tatyore for example, benefit largely by the ranis ot tho 
south-west m soon which are brought down by the river; 
which have their oiirces to the westward. The r.ua ♦ i 
of the two western districts is derived entirely from the 
south-west monsoon, and the central district'-- receive then* *mp- 
dies from both mmsmons but are uioie liable to divvgl:' than 
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the,other districts, as they do not obtain the full benefit'uf 
either. 

In his Report on the Famine of 1866 Mr. Daly ell, Secretary 
of the . Board of Revenue, remarks that, most unfortunately, al¬ 
though there are in Madras probably better means of obtaining 
accurate information as to area, population and food supply 
than in most, other countries, little or nothing lias been done in 
this direction during the last sixty years, A few attempts 
at numbering the population have been made, but they have 
been very imperfectly carried out, and only very rough calcu¬ 
lations of area are obtainable. Again, though the cultivation 
of every ryo eary village is inspected once a month, at least, 
by a Government officer, there are no reliable condensed returns 
giving the extent of land under each crop, and little or no¬ 
thing is known, with accuracy, of the zemindary estates, whe¬ 
ther as to area, cultivation, or population. The bro facts 
however remain, that the population in ordinary years has sub¬ 
sisted without difficulty on the produce raised, and that the 
extent of kind under cultivation in those portions of the Pre¬ 
sidency held on ryotwary tenure, has risen from about ten mil¬ 
lion acres.in 1855, to sixteen million acres in 1865. In 1867-68 
the atea under cultivation increased by 353,2b6 acres. The total 
area of the Presidency is estimated as 124,277 square 
miles, being thus hu m ban Great Britain and Ireland, 

and about the same size as the present kingdom of Prussia. 
There are no details as to the extent of land cultivated and 
waste in about one-fourth of this area, but it is known that of 
the remaining three fourths, one-third is under cultivation, 
and supp< ffig ■ the proportion of the waste to cultivated laud 
to be the saute throughout the Presidency, a very rough approxi¬ 
mation. to Jhe total cultivation of the Presidency may be arrived 
ot. It may be estimated to be about 28 millions of acres. 


Uvotw^ry ]on<i>« ... ... 1(> milk**41 aor<J8 (nc.tn.iJ. 

liiam Ijiwls ... ... 4 J million acres {actual.*) 

Remind ary lends ... .. f> \ million urres (estimated.) 

Malnbor an<l j t anara .. 2 j million nr reageatimafced.) 

In the Ryotwary, or Govern merit lands of other districts, the 
io.nd lax is fixed on each field in regard to its extent and 
quality but in Malabar and Cauora. the tax is upon the holding. 

In Prance in 1865, ♦blue were 85 millions of cultivated acres 
o 47 millions of acres of forest and waste lamb In the .one 
li iIf tli• ar-- - of Spain was uncultivated and in 1846 there 
v etr, in the British Isles, 46 million acres of amble and pasture 
land against 31 million acres <f waste The available return •, 
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show, that of the 20} million cultivated acres of Ryot wary and 
Innrn or rent-free lands of which there are details,.. httlrlc^s t naii 
ono-fifth is irrigated, aud supposing tlic e>riuiat.ed cultnation o. 
the whole Presidency to be divided in the panic prdpoHimg 
there would be about oi million acres ot irrigated land, and 
million acres of unirrigated land, under crop. r J he propi.rt "»n 
of the irrigated and applied to the production of any crop, me 
rice, is so limited, that it may be assumed that the y.iwx 
quantity of this description of land is under that crop, without- 
seriously affecting the calculations about to be made, and it 
may perhaps be similarly assumed, that of the 22A millions of 
unirrigated acres, at least 15 million acres are devoted to pro¬ 
ducing other food grains. iNo complete returns are avaihibi 
showing the extent even of the Ryot wary lands devoted to 
each description of unirrigated crop, except in regard to Cotton 
and Indigo— 


Yen ra. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 1 Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 1 


A eves. 

A Cl CP. 

A even. 

.A crop. 

1861 02 

173,-136 l,(i2d. 18.1 1865-66 ... 

151,542 

l.M 6,076 

1862-68 

303,13! 

1,309,234 1866-67 ... 


1.375.4 27> 

1X63-C4 

103,0 (i 5* 

1 , 700 312 ; 11 monllisl 



1M0 4 65 

126,1-101,747,501 1807-68 

1 I 


\. 162,432' 
_1 


Iliesc products have never yet occupied so much ; s - million 
acres, and if SJ million acres are allowed as being cultivat¬ 
ed with oilseeds and other products not used as fond, ii will 
probably L bej»»nd the mark, so thai it may fairly be climated 
tint, on the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devut^ ! 
to the production of food grains, and that .v million iut see wi l 
land are iv > d fer the same purpose. The Ue\« uuu Sei tlnm nt- 
Department, alter elaborate inquiries and o\pernneul -extt 'idine 
over the Inst ten years, estimate the produce of an oore ci the 
bat rice land to he from 1,0S0 Madras measures (about 30 cwt. - 
in the southern districts, to 1.200 inea.sures (about 03 cwt-) ’*» 
Codavory and Kurnool, and the produce of the worst rice land 
to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 cwt.) in tin t *i tu«a 
districts, to 533 measures (about 14 cwt.) in the latter. lYobu- 
blv, therefor*, 20 cwt of paddy, (rice in the husk) or 10 cwt ot 
cleaned rice may be fairly taken as a yoodaveiae* *•[ th • ;*;v- 
du live powers of the 5/. million acres (4 irrigated laud. ; ud 130 
measures, or about 5 cwt.. may similaily be taken as tin 1 ro hn - 
live power of the ‘ dry* land, whether it be o voted to die . ov in 
















of raggy, cumboo, cholum, or any other of the numerous un- 
irrigated crops which are used as food by the lower classes. One 
acre of wet land will thus produce as much food as two acres of 
dry land. The rough estimate of the annual production of the 
country, in food grains, would thus be 55 million cwt. of rice, 
and 75 million cwt of dry grain. Excluding the consider¬ 
able import of inferior grain, by land, (into Oanara from Mysore, 
for example) the average excess of the exports of food grain 
over the imports, during the five years ending 30th April 18GG, 
was about one million cwt, per annum, of which about three 
quarters of a million may be taken to be rice, and a quarter of a 
million inferior grains. There would thus be left for the con¬ 
sumption of the people 54-J million cwt of rice, and 74J million 
cwt. of dry grain, or 121) million cwt. in all. By the census 
taken in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency was esti¬ 
mated at about 22 millions. The census of 185G-57 gave it as 
about 23 millions, excluding the district of North Canara, 
(now transferred to Bombay) and the census of 18GI-G2, at 
about 24 h millions. In all these estimates, the population of 
the town of Madras is taken as 720,000, which is probably 
about 270,000 beyond the mark. Supposing, however, that 
the population has averaged 25 millions during the last 5 years, 
there has been an annual supply of 129 million cwt. of grain 
for their support, or more than 5 cwt. for each person, being 
more than 1A lbs. per diem, whereas, a family of five can subsist 
upon 7 lbs. per day, without difficulty, and three acres of superi¬ 
or land, supposing one acre to bo irrigated, or four acres of 
unirrigated land, would support such a family for a year.* 

The numb 1 r of deaths, directly and indirectly, from starva¬ 
tion in the Famine of 18GG, in the various Districts, is estimat¬ 
ed officially at 200,000. 

Bombay. 

Bombay, Sindh and Aden may be reckoned as consisting of 
23 districts including Aden. Several changes have been made 
of laic but no reliable statement of area and population has been 
published for years. The following tabic is compiled from the 
Sanitary Commissioner's Report for 18G7, which omits Broach. 
He states that in May 18G7, Government directed that a state¬ 
ment, bearing upon population, number of births and deaths, 
vaccination, and other points of kindred interest, should be an¬ 
no Uv prepared on the 1st January. An agency for the purpose 

* Sir Arthur Cotton calimute- that two ivcr:^ of rice land will food seven 
people tor a year, and Mr Fischer, the Manner of the Shovagunga Estate, 
on idem U at a family of in a will uotuuzue under lbs. oi g rata, per diem. 



Area and Population, 



lias not yet been organized ; and the matter is in abeyance, ihe 
area of Bombay and Sindh is 140,827 square miles and the po¬ 
pulation 18,533,912. 


District. 


.S 

a 

Jf 

e s 

o> c 
"2 *5? 
3 
fc 


.a 

a 

a a 

o 

S 3 

O _0 


CO O 
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Bombay Island, 
Ahmcdabad, 

Kuira, 

Punch Mahals, 

Broach, 

Surat, 

Tan mill, ... 
Khandeish, ... 

' Poona, 

Ahmedimggur, 

Sholapore, 

Butnagerry, 

Bel gaum, 

D bar war, 

North Can am, 

Sat tar a, 

Kulhulgheo ... 

f Kurrachee, ... 

Hydra bad, ... 
Shikarpoor, . 

Upper Siiuih Frontier, 
Thurr and Parkur, 


Total, 


Square 

miles. 

Population. 

184 

816,562 

4,402“ 

845.047 

1,375 

586,606 

1,563 

161,642 

1,351 

290.984 

2,919 

792,638 

5,400 

900,000 

10 ; 597 

822,476 

4,232 

605,638 

11,179 

1,252,789 

4,000 

634.867 

5,808 

685,372 

4,480 

780,358 

G,070 

782,465 

3,300 

361,013 

7,430 

858,02:2 

6,500 

563,123 

19,240 

340,000 

10,774 

630,000 

9,042 

650,300 

2,147 

47.955 

13,000 

127,035 

140,827J 

13,533,912 


years ago:— 


1 lindoos 
Wild Tribes 
Dow Castes 
Slnawnka or Jains 
Iringayets 

Alu-mluians including Siddeea 

Jews 

Parse gh 

Christians 


4n the live Sindh districts (he population 


... 5,652,109 

... 913,970* 

... 782,003 

... 128,798 

... 565,447 

779.261 
3,608 
... 132,563 

57,766 

was thus classified 
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iVLihommeclans ... ... 1,354,781 

Hindoos ... ... 363,295 

Other religions ... ... 50,551 


The census of Bombay Island, taken on the night of 1st Febru¬ 
ary 1864, sliews tlie following results : — 


Caste or Race. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

J Caste or Race. 

i 

Number, Ratio. 

1 

Budliidt or Jain ... 
Brahmin 

Lingaet 

Bliatia . 

Hindoo of other Caste ... 
Hindoo Out-Caste 
Muaaulinap 

Negro-African . 

8,021 
30,604 
1,598 
23,771 
491,540 
32,434 
* 145,880 
2,074 

•98 
3‘75 
•19 

2 67 
60 *20 

3 97 
17\S7 

•25 

Parsee 

Jew . 

Native Christian 
Indo-European ... 
European 

Chinese. 

49.201* 6*03 

2,872 *35 

19,903 2-44 

1,891; *23 

8.415 103 

358 ’04 

All Races 

810,5G2 100- 
1 


The surface of Bombay Island is about 18*62 square miles, or a 
square mile to every 42,104 of the land population. The inhabited 
houses were 24,206 in number; of these, 6,676 were thatched 
hilts. Of the 17,530 tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, had upper 
stories and twenty-two per cent, had more than one upper door, 
the mean height of the walls of the houses is about twenty-three 
feet. The mean width of the streets is twenty-six and a half 
feel, or but little greater in measurement than the heights of 
the wails. The streets and lanes differ much in width, tfie 
range being from six to forty-nine feet. There were reported to 
be 3 97, or needy four families to each house, and if the inha¬ 
bited outhouses be taken into account, there were 30*6 persons 
to each house, and 18*3 to each floor. There are 33 houses as¬ 
sessed at Rs. 10,000 and Upwards, 68 at from Rs. 5,000 to Us. 
10,000 ; 1,297 at from 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, and 15,790 at Rs. 
1,000 and under. 

Aden is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. Almost the most 
southerly point on the Arabian coast, it is situated in latitude 
12 47' North, and longitude 45° 10' East. It is a peninsula of 
about fifteen miles in circumference, of an irregular oval form, 
five miles in it: greater, and three in its lesser diameter, 
connected with the continent by a low narrow neck of land, 
1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place nearly covered 
by the ooa at high spring tides. Tt consists of a large crater, 
formed by lofty and precipitous hills, the highest peak of which 
}i,i m altitude of 1,775 met: these, on the exterior sides, slop * 
towards the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, which form a 
s / k\j 'A' calk} .:, radiating from a common centre. The town and 
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p^.rt oi the military cantomneats are within the crater, and con¬ 
sequently surrounded on all hides by hills, save on the eastern 
lace, where a gap exists, opposite the fortified island, of Seerah, 
lhe population in 1856 was follows :— 


Christians, 


... 1,129 

Indian Muhoraeduus, 

... 2,56 7 

Arabian 

ditto. 

... 4,812 

A fricau 

ditto, 

... 3,627 

Other 

ditto, 

58 

Hindoos, 

* • • 

.. 5,611 

Fat sees, 

... 

61 

Jews, 

,,, 

1,224 

Miscellaneous,. 

... 1,659 


Total, ... 

... 20,738 


Bengal. 



The British territory under the Lieutenaut Governor ofBea- 
?ribuU^ P AM i Bc, i ga Pr T or * Bohar. Orissa including the 
s t Z" um 'it A T W ’ ^° til Nf, "P° re - the native 

the nieridhn K ’ har - U extends from 

(Jhumnanin 1<» north latitude. From the 

the % Mwhmoe t’ il !» d -vild tn!,os; 

Biirm ih • Iwl >-v ' i, t i Hi* '\? art o tlie independent Province of 
Sous II fr l , the M M »«“POw State; still lower ,re va- 

&c and , . ’. S, r aS t,1 “ N^ Loosbaie, Khyens, Meokira 

south of C \Mir exlIom ® , 8«utU-eftPt is British Burma! 1 On the 
Provinc. is flir^Tr’ " "tv **• tl, ° SoUt, >-<.ustern distiict of the 
Kon ami Or , f** ' h ? nct V f Arnkon. Between Chitta- 
Ornsa kl, , ,T l i tll ° , ot Bcu '^>- In the soutu-tv.,. 

! l ;M tl ‘ b y Madras Presidency ; and 
tv.;-. •" ? , B ,| .'ary Estates and !■, the Sumbul- 

! SK Owtncts of tko Central Provinces. Further 

veruorshin " c '' u ' n * Rentier of the Licutemmt-t lo- 

a?d ti do w.. fir 6 8tate 0 » the I. dore Agency. 

Bn North-W inn | , J>r,,v!nce.r e ’ C,ha2eepore ' iind tloruck. n. 

V jL ■ XMl Part I 
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The following table shows the proportion of Native Officers 
employed in the suboixHnate Judicial and Executive Services at 
the close of the year, as compared with the officers of European 
extraction, including a few who are Native Christians. 


! 

. i 

Hindoos. 

MhIioiuc- 

drtiis. 

'— 

Others. I 

Small Cause Court Judges 

9 

W | 

j 

10 

Other Subordinate Judges 

18 

6 i 

6 

Moon sifts ... ... ... 

140 

45 

O 

w 

Subordinate Executive Officer's 

109 

31 

81 

Extra Assistants 

6 

0 

12 

Extra Deputy Collectors and Deputyj 
Migisiiatoe 

8 

9 

0 

i 

290 

03 

111 


The areas given below are taken from the survey results, except 
where marked * in which cases the figures are approximate. No re¬ 
gular census has ever been taken of Bengal. The figur es are chiefly 
estimates made when the districts were surveyed, years ago in 
ninny rases, and not since corrected. The population of Bengal has 
without doubt increased in at least the same rations that of other 
Provinces, and it is probably nearer 50 than 40 millions. An ex¬ 
perimental census is to be taken in municipalities and towns in 
1869, preliminary to the general census of 1871. In Orissa, in 
lc$65, the y»*ar preceding tin great famine, the population is es¬ 
timated to have been 3,015,820 souls to an area of 8,540 square 
miles, that is. an average of 853 souls to the square mile. In 
the District of Hooghly, the most densely populated part of rural 
India, the density is not, probably, under 700 to the square mile, 
lu 37 Christian, villages in the district of Nuddea, a careful cen- 
sh r. ;• 1 h 11 1 in 1868 tln n- wvre 815 families inhabiting 075 
dwelling-houses with a total population of 4,266 souls. Tie 
males number 2,178, tbe females 2,088 ; unmarried males up to 
20 ye irs, 1132 ; unmarried females up to 20 years, 785 ; marri¬ 
ed women, 933 ; widows, 370. Of the young women, there were 
148 between the ages of 10 and 20 unmarried, and 290 married ; 
and heT.wver, 20 and 30 there arc 365 returned :— 
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Division or 
Commission - 
crship, with 
area. 


Cuttack 


District. 


Cuttack 

Pooree 
Baloaorc 
lienkaual . 
Mohurbunj 
Keonjur 
Boad, &c. .. 

Burdwan .. 


Subdivisions. 


\ Jajij>ore ... 
j Kcndraparah 
Khrxirdah 
Bhuddruck . 


-i 


Tributary Mdials. 


Burdwan. 

14,195 




Hcorbhoom . 

Bancoorab 

Uooghly 

Howrah 

Midnapore 


i Calcutta & Suburbs 
24-Pergunnahs 


.Square 

inilos. 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


3,062 

2.008 

1,878 


16,008 


Cutwa 

Culna 

Boodlxxul 


::: 


Bancegunge 
j Jehanabaa 
Seram p ora 


1,203,864 

613,536 

404,056 


750,000 


Presidency 

15,853 


lUjihahyo 

18,913 


Soonderbuns 

. 

iNuddua ... 


Jessore 

IM.lclah 

Dinagepore 

llungpora 
Bngrab 
Pubna 
Uajabahye 


Turalook 
Gurbettah 
Conta! ... 


Busacorhaut 
Baraact . t 

Diamond Harbour 
jBarraipoflre 
Satkliira... 

I Barrack pore 

Dtim- Dum 


2,693 

3,111 in* t 
eluding l.P.U / 
square miles > 
of Sonthal 
Pcrgunnidu. 
1,349 


1,089,813 


827,024 


2,007 


5.032 


Bongnng... 

Mcherpore 

CUooadangah 

Kooehtea 

Kanagbat 

Narad ... 

Klioolna... 

Jen id ah .. 

Bagirliaut 

Magoorah 


• *) 


| Bhowaucegunge 

Julpigorce 


) Cottiorcolly 
j Si raj gunge 
Nattore 

: Carried over 


74,300 
\ 1,370,120 
520,000 

1,558,450 

1 , 000,000 


2,536 

593,079 

6.300 

250,000 

3,30*1 

551,229 

3,713 

909,875 

1,655 

4,067 

305.563 

l,ono,00< 

4,860 

1,259,362 

1,704 

400,000 

1,458 

281.306 

3,035 

710.21k * 

70,031 

15.851 5471 

_ 
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Division or 
Commission* 
rah ip, with 
area. 


Rajshahye 

16,913 


Patna 

24,367 


District. 


f 


Bhaugnl- 

j)OOl 

10,917 


Dacca 
2ft,524 


" 


Moorslicdabad 

Patna 

Shahabad 

Oya ... 

Samn 
< iliump&nm 

Tirhoot 


Bhaugulpoor 

Monghyr 

Purncah 

Dacca 

NTynwr.sing 

Sylhet 
< achor 
[• urrccdporc 
Uackcrg.mgo 


Chittagong 

16,745 


Aw run 
20,464’ 


Subdivisions. 


Square 

miles. 


Popnla 
tion. ' 


Brought forward.. 
JaTNoorkandie .. ] 
City of Moorshe- I 
dabad ... 

Jungypore 
Bchar 
Barh 

Dinapore... 
Saseeram... 

Bu xar 
Bhubooali 
Amngnbad 
Shergliotty 
Nowadah 
Sewari 
Hattiah 
Durbhangah 
Hajcepore 
. 'I Mudhoobance 
Seetamarcc 
1 1 Taj pore .. 

V iBowsce 
. < Soopool 
/ Mudheypoorali 

.. .Tumooie 
Arrareah 
Kjssmgungc 
Moonsneegungc 
M amok gunge 
lamalpore 
Ivifiliort'gungc 


70,031 

2,034 

2,101 

4,385 

5,372 

0,185 

0.343 


16,851,517 
007,010 


872,000 


1,000,000 


1,367,392 

I 2000(H) 
750,000 


1,854,297 


1, 

( i« hittsgnng 
V Ditto Hills ... j 
j Tipperah 
' Bulloouli , 

I Kami »np Oowhatty 
Durrung 
i Now gong 
I ScM'hsaugor 

I ' \ 

Luckinjpvre 

‘ 

t op vah arid Jyn* ) 
tcab Hills i 
Nag« Hills 


Madoreepore 
Pcro/cpore 

('ox’s Bazar 
Nftsinmggur 


Burpettali 

Mungledyo 


Golaglmt 

Jnipore .. j 

North Luckim 

pore .. )j 

'J'»wai . I 


7,804 includ¬ 
ing . j 
• 1 1 »‘ ] C.; of S< 1 > 
tlml Pcrgui 

I nab*. 

3,593 

5,520 

3,218 

0,710 

4,981 

7,542 
1.034 
4,439 

10,910 

2,055 
2.174 
3,562, 
2,275 
3,048 
2,457 


1.082,050 

925,040 

729,114 

904,015 


1 , 164,658 

795,272 

220,000 

>00,84 

. 

\ 800.000 
'( 250,000 
1,000,000 


400. (KK) 
17S, 103 
247,5ou 
220,000 


8.000; 117.398 


. 1 5,530 118.925 

3.900 250,000 

t 

_Carrie 1 over 187.702 35,377,8Co' 

inrludiiuf Niigtt liills soulb »>( tbc district of &':?»"nugr»r and ca**. <4 the l>u ( v>utg 
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' Division or 1 
'Commission* 1 
ership, with 
area. 


District. 


Chota Nag- 


Lohardugga 

Hazareebaugh 

•Singbhoom 

Maunbhoom 


POSirgoojali 
■3S, 165 K or cah 

Ooileypoor 
'Gangpoor 
ilionai 


C'oodi Behai* 
11.760 


•Subdivisions*. 


Brought forward. 
.. Palamow 
. Burhee 

. Govindporc 

II 

j- Tributary States . 


Darjeeling Tcrai 


( 'Darjeeling 
ostorn Hoars 
Gowalparah with ) m , 

! KaMeru Poaw \ . Dhoobro 
fCooch Bohar ' 

0arrow Hills 


1 "t d Area and Population of Bengal, 
lippcrah Hills 

Grand Total 


Square 

miles. 



187.70*2 35,377,800 
10,314 750,294 


7,021 

2,390 

5,559 


12.881 


1,234 

1,427 

4,378 

1,287 

3,390 


750,000 

289,789 

528,340 


300,000 


85,000 

30,000 

230,000 

80,000 

80,000 


237,583 38,501,283 
2,879, 


240,402 38,501.283 


11S . 0111tor y comprises both Regulation and “ Non-regulation” 
pi ounces, the former being divided into eight Commissioner 
8 ups and the latter into throe. The eight divisions of the lic- 
gu ation l rovinces comprise tt 36 Districts, each of which is tinder 
a Magistrate-Collector. The “ Non-regulation” districts arc If) in 
number, including the native state of Cooch Behai now under 
the management of Government; and each of them is con¬ 
trolled by a Deputy Commissioner, with the exception of the 
uarrow Hills which is under the management of an As- 
/iistani CommiV-innor. Th. following statement shows the staff 
( ->m<'e»s who were employed on the 31st March 1868 in the 
ad ministration of justice and in ordinary duties connected with 
the land revenue It does not include the Police, nor the <Ul¬ 
cers employed in the smaller special departments, -in h as Sait, 
t ustoniH, (ipium, oce.:— 
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Mo. of 

Offic¬ 

ers. 


12 

1 

2 

3 

1 

8 

3 

2G 

4 
o 

23 

13 

4 

6 

6 

2 

o 

l 

22 

11 

3 

56 

61 

32 

5 
16 

27 

3 

29 

8 

73 

77 


.Designation of Officers. 


Judges of the High Court of Judi¬ 
cature. 

Registrar to the High Court. 
Members of the Board of Revenue. 
Secretaries to the Board of Reve¬ 
nue. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer 
of Legal A flairs. 

1 >ivisional Commissioners 
Ditto 

Civil and Sessions Judges 
Additional Civil and Sessions Judges 
Judioiul Commissioners 


and 


Magistrates 
Grade ... 

Magistrates 
Grade ... 

Deputy Commissioners, 


and 


Collectors, 1st 
Collectors, 2nd 
1st Grade 


Ditto 2nd Grade 

Ditto 3rd Grade 

Ditto 4th Grade 

Magistrates of Calcutta 
Coroner of Calcutta ... 

Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Col¬ 
li ■ tors, 1st C rads ... 
Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Col¬ 
lectors, 2nd Grade .. . 

Cantonment Magistrates 
Honorary Magistrates, Calcutta . 
Honorary Magistrates, Mofussil . 
Ditto ditto ... 

Small Cause Court Judges, Calcutta 
Small Causo Court -Judges, Mo 
... 

]Principal Suddor Amcens 
Temporary ditto 
Suddor Ameens ... 

Moo muffs, 1st Grade ... 

|Ditto, 2nd Grade ... 

Ditto, 3rd Grade ... 


Attached to 


Regulation Provinces. 

Non-Regulation Provin¬ 
ces. 

Regulation. Provinces. 
Ditto. 

Non-Regulation Provin 
ces. 

Regulation Provinces. 
Ditto. 

Non-Regulation Provin 
ces. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Regulation Provinces, 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Non-Regulation Provin 
ces. 

Regulation Province s. 
Ditto 


Both Regulation and 
} N o n-R o gulntiou 
I Provinces. 



























A dminutrative Stuff". 



No. of 
0 dic¬ 
ers. 

Designation of Officers. 

Attached to 

8 

Assistant Commissioners. 1st 



Grade ... 

Non-Regulation Provin¬ 



ces, 

1 

Assistant Commissioner, 2ml 



Grade ... 

Ditto. 

1G 

Assistant Commissioners, 3rd 



Grade ... 

Ditto. 

49 

Covenanted Assistants passed by 



2nd Standard 

Regulation Provinces. 

19 

Covenanted Assistants passed by 



1st Standard 

Ditto. 

17 

Covenanted Assistants not passed 



by 1st Standard 

Ditto. 

3 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 1st 



1 Grade ... 

Non-Regulation Provin¬ 



ces. 

2 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 2nd 



i Grade ... 

Ditto. 

5 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 3rd 



Grade .. .... 

Ditto. 

8 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 4th 



... 

Ditto. 

10 

Officers, Subordinate Executive Ser¬ 

1 


vice, 1st Grade 



17 

jOOicers, Subordinate Executive Ser¬ 




vice, 2nd Grade 



28 

Officers, Suhoidinate Executive Ser¬ 




vice, 3rd Grade 


Both Regulation and 

45 

Officers, Subordinate Executive Ser 


Non-Regulation' 


vice, 4th Grade 


Provinces. 

56 

.Officei », Subordinate Executive Ser 




vice, 5th Grade 



65 

Officers, Subordinate Executive 




vice. Gth Grade, including Proba- 




i iiouers ... ... ... . 



Extra Deput\ C»>11< 'tors 
Ditto ditto ... 


Non Regulation i’lovm-j 


Ditto ditto ... ...Regulation Province* 

Srpovnuim \v Deputy Mag' 


tintes, (late City Caaets and 
Pundits) • ••• 

5 , Su pern utm:r ny Deputy Magis¬ 

trates, Rate Law Oflirers) 


Ditto. 

1 






















misr/f 


Bengal. 



<SL 


Ot the 26 Civil and Ses.siuiis Judges, 17 have jurisdiction* 
which embrace one district each, eight exercise jurisdiction 
over two districts each, and one over three districts. The two 
Judicial Commissioners exercise the powers of Civil and Sessions 
Judges in die Mon-Regulation Provinces of Assam and Chota 
Nagpore. The Deputy Commissioners of the Cossyah and Jyn- 
teah Hills and of die Naga Hills also exercise the same powers 
within their respective jurisdictions ; and the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner ot the Garrow Hills has the powers of a Sessions judge. 
All these officers, moreover, as well as the Deputy Commissioners 
of Luckimpore, Hazareebaugh, Maunbhoom, Singhbhoom, and 
Lohardugga, exercise powers under Act XV. of 1862, to try, ae- 
cording to the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, all 
offences not punishable with death, and to pass sentences of im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding seven years. The Deputy Commis^ 
si oner of Cachar also exercises powers under Act XV. of 1862 
and powers of a Civil Judge. In the Cooch Behar Division the 
criminal sessions are held and the judicial appellate and control¬ 
ling authority exercised in all the districts comprised in it by 
the Cblnmi sioner. At the close of the year Uncovenanted Civil 
Judges were of four classes, viz., ( 1 ) Small Cause Court Judges, 
(2) Principal Sudder Ann*ons, (3) Sudd* r Araeens,aud f P. Moon- 
silts. But this arrangement was somewhat modified on the pass¬ 
ing ot Act X VI. of 1868, and the Uncovenanted Judges in the Mo- 
fussil are now of three classes only, vi#., ( 1 ) Small Cause Court 
Judges, •- Subordinate Judges, and (5» Moon si ffi-„ In the City 
'** ^ d- utta there an two Stipendiarj Magistrates and 06 Honorary 
M:igi fL:u.rs. In the Interior the 36 Collector of Revenue in 
the Regulation districts are also Chief Magistrates in their res- 
Sye district . There ar 33 Joint-Magistrates and 327 
Magistrate-.- of lower grades. Of these latter 61 are Honorary 
and 266 Stipendiary Magistrates. Of the Stipendiary Magis- 
1 the Regulation districts 3 are Military Officers,. 
lu' v autoiunent Magistrates of Uarrackpore, Dum-Dum, r. I 
] Hna por* 79 ar< Cu von anted Assistants mt 

1 coven . • Executive Service* tn the N i-l 
tion Pr^vim:.;, besides the Deputy Commissioners who are in 
district.*, there are 8 f) Magisterial Officer 6 of whom 
•R are Honorary and 57 Stipendiary. Of tie-Stipendiary Ma- 
6 -rates 2 a arc* Assistant Cummi iion»»rs and 18 Extra A sis- 
mnmissiont.T .. 3 4 being memh' r.s of the Su»• *«rt.li 11 it E\r- 
< •-'• ,r v f ice. llto total number -I Ma^Rmrial Sub-Divisioim 

in the Regulation Province 
Provinces 13. 


ix 77 and iu the Non-Rogulutiuii 


misr/f 


Orissa (tin? C<r(mtla. 




A special enquiry into the mortality cause.il by tlio famine in 
Orissa in 1866 was made by Deputy Collectors, with the aid of 
corrected returns made by the zemindars. The total population 
in 1805 was 3,015,820 ; of these 814,469 perished, and 115,028 
either emigrated or disappeared, making a total loss of 929,497 
and leaving 2,086,329 surviving. The percentage of deaths, to 
population is 27, which, added to 3*81, the percentage of emi¬ 
grants or missing, gives a general percentage of 30*81 as loss oi 
population during the famine. 

On the night of 8th January 1866 tlioMunicipal Commissi on¬ 
ers took a census of that portion of the city of Calcutta which 0 
under their jurisdiction embracing 7'8 square miles. The results 
were as follows but they are not reliable :— 

Population ... ... ... 377,9114 

Aveiage proportion of males to females 157*83 to 100 
Ditto, children to adults ... ... 100 to 485*00 

A ver.tge rate of mortality ... ... 5*40 per hundred. 

Kate of moii ility among Europeans ... 2*71 ditto. 

The fixed population was thus classified. Th & floating popu¬ 
lation is assumed at about 50,000, raising the total population 
<•»' the Municipal portion of Calcutta to 430,000. The popula- 
th'ii of all Calcutta, including the densely inhabited suburbs, 
may fairly l>e taken to be a million *— 



Males. 

Be males. 

Boys. 

6 'it Is. 

100 Fr. 

males. 

Emopoans 
i ndo-Kmo 

0,820 

2,5 15 

907 

952 

220*96 

pea 

4,082 

4,2! 8 

1,324 

1,412 

96 02 

(» reeks 

17 

7 

2 

4 

172 72 

Armenians 

on 1 

238 

88 

86 

116 98 

Asiatics 

786 

412 

120 

123 

1 69 o \ 

Jews 

240 

228 

111 

102 

106-36 

Parseos 

73 

15 

G 

4 

415 7u 

A incans 

39 

9 

Q 

3 

... 

< Linese 

378 


31 

a • • 


Mussulmans 

65,812 

28,738 

9,667 

3,812 

200-85 

Hindoos 

1,19,530 

78,901 

21,010 

19,710 

,142*48 

Total 
xut , r.,.i i 

1,98,07 7 

1.15,311 

33,268 

31,268 

... 






WNISTffy 


Xortu - )Vestcrn Provincei. 



North-Western Provinces- 

The Report of the Nortli-W^stern Provinces for 18G7-G8 pub¬ 
lishes the uniform tables of the Calcutta Statistical Committee 
filled up. The Latitude of these Provinces is between 80' T and 
23° 51' North, and the Longitude between 77° 4' and 84 40' East. 
They arc bounded on the north by the snowy range of the Ku- 
maou, Himalayas, Oudh and the Nepalese Terai; on the south 
by the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, and the Native 
Slates of Bundlecund and Rewah ; on the west by the river 
Tonse, until its junction with the Jumna, thence the Jumna till 
the 28th degree of Latitude; on the south-west by the Native 
States of Gwalior, Dholpore and Bhurtpore; and oti the cast 
and south-east by the Sarun, Shahabad, Behar and Palamow 
Districts of Lower Bengal. The “ n on-ReguIation” portions 
arc Kumaon and Gurhwal to the extreme north, Jhansie to the 
south-west, and Ajmere, which is separated from the wesb-rn 
boundary bv several intervening Native States. This last Divi¬ 
sion of the North-Western Provinces, from its isolate d position, 
requires some distinct demarcation. It lies to the west, extend¬ 
ing between Latitude 22° 15', and 27° 45' north, Longitude 71° 
45', and 77° 22' east. It is bounded on the east by the Rajpoot 
States of Kishengurh and Jeypoor, on the north and west by 
Jodbpore, and on the south by the territory of Odeypoor. The 
A jmere Division comprises Ajmere proper and Mairwarro. The 
Mairwarra tract belongs in unequal portions to the British Go¬ 
vernment, to Meywar or Odeypoor, and to Marwar or Jodhpoiv. 
Tlie Meywar possessions consisting of three Pergunnahs, anti the 
Marwar of two, were made over to the direct management of the 
Brbish in 1822-23. The British portion now forms a compo¬ 
nent part of Ajmere proper :— 



f ions, 1S67-68. 


Tot.i* Arci\ iii square 3Iilcs. 


Unappropriated 
Cuiturahlc \V& >. * in Acres. 


Wa»te 


1 Trim ipal Geographical 
IbivisieDt. ol Territory, i 


y I jS 


C 


; -gj: 


y! 


Suuaru : Square , Square 
! li ik-o. ; miles. miles. 


I 


I 


1*2.—Tbc ixtimaon Hima 

lavas, CGO 

J Plains n'xrtk of the 1 

| Jumna anl Ganges,: 20,065 

■.**.—Tracts south of the 

Jumna and Ganges 10.200 

4. -Ajinere, 25 *2 


270: 11,4201 12,359 

7,523 9,734 43.972 


S( I“ are ! Acres, 
miles. 


Acres. 


8 . 


Communications, Mileage of— 


uy 

1 3 

CTJ CO 

61 
.5-C 
"t? ^ 

w 'rt va 

c-N 

|SS 

-SO 


Acres. 


47,900 
US, 792 


3.90S 
211 


5.145 1 19,3-13' 483,510 

ij39l 1,122* 


ToUL 


Hr 


12,062 


97,909 

420,730 

488,510 


rivers. 

0 


: : : v : ")2 2:,00b : 7 G,t9G| 970,211' 12,00*210,13,mo 


Miles. 


Si 

or! — 

1* 

i~ 

o 5 


10 . 


Miles. 


11 . 


Miles. 


Navi-. 


1st. 


-> u > 1 - ■ 

gallic Canals 

ri vflrs. \ 

60 387 


2,069 

790 


775 1 2,965 
50 


2,885. S91 


2nd. 

3G0 

4,171 


780 2,080 
14j 30 


3nl. 

1,032 

3,920 

5,025 

298 


4,152 7,247 


511 

21 


10,281 


728 



Souarfc oilier. 

JLakhixaj (rent-free,) ... 


6,894 


A rat, CidiivatioH and Roads. 




















































- • WIN tSTq,. 


The Xorlh-W tslorii Province *. 



D is trio t *. 


Delira Doon, 
S:\horunpore, 
MtH.zufTemuggcr, 
Meerut, 

UiMilurulj lu\Lur, 
lAllygurh, 
Kuinaon, 

(iurhwal, 

I ijnour, 

Morudabad, 

Budaoii, 

JUr» illy, 

Shahjoliunporo, 

Turrai, 

M ultra, 

A -i'u, 

Furraokabtul, 

M \ uptory, 

F. taw ah, 

Ktah, 

•laloun, 

J h runic, 

LuJliHj ■'ilV, 
i wum.i o, 

I'uttv upot e, 

Banda, 

AllJubad, 

II mu err pore, 

Jounp<»ro« 

(joruckpore, 

F.untco, 

Azunjjuih, 

Mir/apori*, 

(ihu^OqJKu*' 

A imorv, 
IFulway, 

Milit uy, 


JoUJ, 


Inhabited Hor.-i.s. 


"Number of masonry 

1 dwellings. 

Number of dwellings of 
all other kinds. 

Total. 

Men. 

t 

• 

1,238 

18,975 

20,213 

41,380 


19,834 

158,013 

J 78,477 

295,887 



. .. 

159,260 

228,805 


21,378 

‘270,406 

297,781 

413,351. 

7,270 

107,499 

114,709 

262,080 

16,218 

161,521 

177,739 

314,885 



86,399 

117,21$ 

49,186 


49,186 

75,891 




149,967 

227,279 



250.S72 

370, f-V -2 



180,665 

180,665 

297,119 

7,631 

69,633 

77,264 

495.258 * 1 II 

2,439 

180,186 

182,625 

313,<867 



21,509 

21,509 

35,532 

> 

13,492 

164,481 

177,973 

"70,518 

33,813, 

184,765 

218,578 


...1 

206,164 

206,164 314,210 

...| 


118,916 244,071 


2,5021 

132,0 k; 

134,608 220,668 

... 

... 

120,269 

1 213.72S' 

9,563 

81,401 

90.966 

; i »,39ii 

19,249 

57,750 

76,990 

I 119,957 



30,38*' 

! 78,243 

92,400 

184,850 

277,281 

' 422,258 

8,855 

i4S,i);ni 

, 157,851 

229,617! 



169,15: 

> 242,159' 

7*087 

291,851 

293,93' 

j 476,509! 

17,477 

100,176 123,65;: 

) 179.536 

1,065 

195,514 196.57? 

1 35,8,131 



359.65:. C"4,147 

418 

237,031 

' 237.405 4)8,901 

J 

29,067 297,068' 461,149 

3,200 

173,92$ 177,12.')i 345,2361 

... 


116,507! 263,894 


291,103 291,103: 450,046! 



.] 86, IF 

1 146,912! 

... 



10,086 




38,961 

- 


5,940,06. 

5 10,1C0,( H10 



26,250 

250.403 

3.10.307 

214.403 
281,293 
124,097 

70.932 
212.003 
330,82‘» 
203,627 
423*701 
272,10' 
23,824 
‘2M.233 
300,038 
277,020 
208,223 
187.310 
179, IS! 

| So,830 
1 11,337 
73,963 

371, MO 
• 

230,001 
413,124 
10 *,000 
313,033 
301,921 
129,58 ■: 
I M 
oil .195 

20.3.308 
457,098 

86,-120 

2,418 

8,105 


9,181,008 



































Cl ASS in CAT! ON OF POPULA 

Population. t txon. 


hildmi under 1*2 yuan. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

i 

1 

fa 

10,008 

15,287 

102,831 

179,904 

1HU49 

800,483 

141,201 

115,062 

082,189 

234,300 

201,516 

1,199,593 

102,689 

131,309 

S00,4SJ 

18t,7(5t 

144,590 

925,538 

82,797 

61,078 

385,790 

61,993 

40,904 

248.742 

141,713 

109,918 

690,975 

209,399 , 

178,020 

1,095,300 

182,030 

116,408 

839,810 

287.730 , 

252,490 

1.101 199 

181.039 ! 

461,336 

918,850 

10,401 

13,9X5 

91,802 

104.3." *2 

123.998 

800,821 

198,031 

102,800 

1,029.700 

187,309 

1^7,335 ■ 

915,943 

147.814 

100,110 

700,220 

128,329 

90,128 , 

620,444 

128.339 

92,880 

614,351 

76,930 

■ M 1 

405,272 

68,853 

67,607 

357,774 

31,533 

44,407 

248,140 

213.908 

180,850 

1,188,862 

126,030 

109,307 

680,780 

130,092 | 

110,120 

724,372 

257,994 , 

215,560 

1,893,1x3 

94,622 

81,783 i 

520.941 

197,710 

113.!’ 17 

1.015,427 

127,113 

337,035 

1.983,8l(i 

3l3,o:»3 

262,110 

1,455,097 

288,351 

189,685 

1,335,372 

157.541 

107,440 

1,054.413 

113,854 

115,021 

793,277 

251,370 

173,683 

1,332,403 

122,540 

70,36 1 

420,268 

1,123 

817 

14,444 

6,080 

3,803 

56,317 

0.008,780 

4,733,414 

30, OSC, 893 


















































misr^y. 


m A orlh- H esleni rroviuc>'$. 




Districts. 


Dclira Doon, 
•Saharunjjore, 

M cozu Horn agger, 

Meerut, 

Boolunilshuliur, .. 
Allygurh, 

Ku union, 

O'urliwal, 

Bijnour, 

M oradabad, 

Duilaou, 

Bareilly, 

Shahjekanpore, . 

T u rrai, 

Muttra, 

Agi-a, 

Purruclcahad, 

Mwipoory, 

Ktawali, 

Ktah, 

Jaloun, 

•Jhanaic, 

Ciillutporo, 

<’;v\vii] »re, 

1'utioiipore, 
Banda, 

Allahabad, 

Htimoc iporc, 

Doruckporc, 

jBuatec, 

'Aiiiingurlj, 

iMiiv.uporc, 

Bmtai’oa, 

/ ! hi%*ct<por©, 

'Ajmer©, 

• Uailway, 

'Military, 


Total, 


Classification of Population. 


Hindoos. 

to 

§ 

1 

Parsecs. 

| i 

1 ^ 
r3 

a 

1 i 

i ” 

i rs 

1 C£ 

m 

Cl 

C 

2 

01,073 

10,823 

24 

I 


585,7S1 

273,098 


0,257 


482,450 

190,318 


9,351 


007,2-25 

291,194 



050,982 

149,343 




829,295 

93,557 


2,479 


52,392 

123,980 


it. 201, l«0 

247,909 

733 


12 

... 

408,500 

222,255 




733,034 

362,100 




772,308 

117,301 

300,002 




1,157,347 


| ... 


797,910 

120,759 

0 



67,918 

729,304 

33,881 

60,802 


3,506 

i.. 

927,028 

99,740 

, 


809,1021 

105,5(50 


SC2 


002,597! 

37,450 

U| 


595,818 

30,527 




558,200 

50,091 




305,590 

39,049 




343,760 

220,037 

13,910 

5,073 

10 

1 l/^7S 

1 1,1 11 

1,114,870 

78,121' 

... 


008,892 

3 




OG9.701 

48,110 


17 

11,383 

1,178,9*59 

188,885 


405 

2S,(}30 

188,101 

927,945 

1,702,4S9 

8*’.789 
87,408 
191,010 

14 

1,232 ilO 
1,201,042 
927,798 

228,5091 
183,1751 
03,330 

... 


67,808 

721,084 

1,204,989 

847,742] 

70,097 

120,978 

54,0581 

" 06 

198 

23,795 

10,700! 

30,154' 

2,925i 

11,598’ 


.M 


-- — — J 




■ 

4.170,425! 

1 20 58,291 

813,215 





































Occupation. 


•g 


& 


49,583 
470,954 
28,849 
521,890, 
395,047 
398,90S, 
300,707, 
202,591 
27 0,0 SO 
660,5o5 
(.30,528 
995,086 
665,3261 
56,507 i 
438,672 
509,541 
539,809 
44G,310, 
391,015 
372,137 
217,750 
107,253 

145.813 

717.813 
354,015 
112.390 
773,343 
303,027, 
033.351 

1,555,47a 

1,125,88! 

901,049 

580,234 

370,414 

708,790 

223,094 

4 


.2 

U 


C 

to 

< 

o 


Prevailing Languages. 


53,248 L\olmrec, Oorcloo, and English, 
395,529 Oordoo, 

401,340 Ditto, ... 

077,7031 Ditto, ... 

404,834 Oordoo and Hindee, .. 

520,630 Hindoo and Oordoo, 

25,023 0ordoo and Pnbareo, 

40,151 Hindoo, ... 

414,895 Oordoo, 

434,801 Ditto, 

2-4),282 Hindee, 

409, U 3 Oordoo, 

*"! - !“'i ° or, l n 9 and Hindee, 

,^•^1 Iiitto ditto, ... 

'? • I?.! Himlee and Oordoo,... 

4<>(!,Ll. Oordoo and Hinder, 

370,0*4 Oordoo, 

“Jo'!I*'!, 1 Hunkt nd Oordoo,.., 

7?7’1*7*! Hitto ditto, ... 

Litto ditto, ... 

Sv-Tr Ditt ° ditto, ... 

190,5^1 Hindee, 

* Hindee and Oordoo, 

Ditto ditto, 

•3-6. / * 1 Hindee, 

311.976 Ditto, 

019,.s 10 Oordoo ami Hindee, . 

217,914 Hinder, 

382,076Hindoo and 0»»rdon,... 

428,3 Mi- ... ■ 

329,810 Himktt and Oordoo, .. 

484,823 Ditto ditto. 

474,179 II indoe, 

122,863 Hindoo and OoidoO, 

623 613 Hmd.-c, ... 

202,67 : Oordoo and Hindee, 

14,440 . 

50,317] .. . 


tb 

1 ' 

~ £ 

. r j 

o >• 
o 

J- 

to b 

E' 5 

W 




55 


G10 


5,652 


17,915,976 ] 2.17o, 922 


5,321 

7,971 

338 

1*204 

4,750 

201 


f 107 ... 

33 ... 

I 3,958 


.! 760 ... 

. ... 


24,712 17,117 































The Xortli Western Produce*. 



Commissioner- 

Jsliip.s. 



Meerut, 


Kuinaon, 


f Dehra Dboon, 

! Sabarunpore, 

J Moozutlernugger, 
Meerut, 

BooluncUhulmr, 
.Allygurh, 
Kuiuaon, 
Gurhwal, 
f Bijnour, 
Moradabad, 


HuiuikbuDti,. i 


Agra, 

J banaie, 

Allahabad, 

lietiare®, 

Ajmore, 


Shahj‘:hanpore, 

I Turrai Pergunnahs, .. 
' Muttra, 

Agra, 

, Furiuckalmd, 

I j Myripoory, 

| Etawah, 

^ Etuh, .. 

f Jaloun, 
j Jhuuttie, 

\ Lullutpore, 

( Cawnpore, 
j Fllttebpoie, 

j Allahabad, 
j Hurneerpore, 

I Jouupore, 

( Goruckpore, 

| Bilstee, 
j Aziiogurh, 
j Mirzipore, 
j Benares. 

• Ghazeiporo, 
j A j mere and Mh&ii 
( waira, 


Total, 


4 

6 

138 

28 

43 

4 
1 
7 

10 

10 

32 

as 

1 

24 

11 

10 

5 
27 

3 
ID 

4 


64 

6 

10 

0 

7 

9 

6 

0 

13 


934 
2.227 
1,650 
2,368 
1.010 
i ,858 
6,000 
5,500 
1,884 
2,461 
1.971 
2.925 
1,712 
734 
1,012 

1 877 
1,694 

: 

1.031 
1.400 
1,514 
1,610 
1,9 47 

2,353 
l,OHO 
3,030 
2,703 
2.2*9 
1,556 
4,584 
2,'-04 

2 653 
5.2' H4 

1)90 

2,196 

2,672 


445 83,690 


102,831 
806,483 
082.189 
1,199,593 
800,481 
925,538 
385,790 
248 712 
690,975 
1,095,306 

8M),S 10 

1,404,199 
918,850 
91.802 
800$2l 
1,0*29,760 
916,943 
700,220 
620,141 
614,351 
405 272 
357,771 
248,146 

1.188 802 
080,780 
724,372 
1 493 1*3 
520,941 
1,015,427 
1,9 s0.nl 6 
1.455 097 
1,385,872 
1,054.113 
/90.277 
1.332,403 

420,208 


30,01(5,137 





























Popuhitiini of Chi*/ ToW> - 


Chief Towns, with Population 
(ibove 5,000 ) 

1 

> 

U— 

O 

u 

0> f, 

Sj? 

£ 

' 

Debra, 

6,847 

423 

Suh*iunpore, 

44,119 

1,926 

Khyruim, ... ... 

16,953 

1,039 

Mernu. City and Cantonment, 

79,378 

2,062 

ICfcooijs ... ... 

24.584 

1,590 

Coel, ... ... • •• 

48403 

2,029 

Almorab, ... 

6,151 

3,487 


... 

4,417 

N n joebabad. 

10.5." T 

3.028 

Mmudabud, ... 

07,304 

3,027 

... 

31,044 
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Total cost of Officials 

J • RbvesuB. 

' 

Number of 
i’olice. 

a ml Police of all 
kinds. 

Laud. 

Gross* 

22 (i 

Us. 

1,3 u;«o 

Us. 

1,43.805 

IU. 

2.22,092 

90(5 

2,34,IH!5 

10.02,102 

13,98,174 

08 o 

1.96,618 

11,20.444 

13,26,603 

1,556 

1.89.05!) 

18,37,355 

21,78,251 

7-1 

1,«0 172 

13,01.281 

13,94,219 

7C4 

2,10.676 

16,4-1 686 
1,39,862 

21,20,448 

155 

1,15.W)3 

2.73,785 

26 

3-1,746 

95,194 

1,11,520 

595 

1,70,632 

11,69,851 

12,77,954 

£54 

2,98,798 

15,38.633 

1859.344 

760 

2,21,078 

9,47,991 

11,29,123 

5/) 16 

2,10.517 

16,98,073 

20,72,805 

671* 

2,67,002 

9,71,318 

12.14.994 

ll<» 

44,987 

1,79,611 

16,55,002 

1,84,598 

820 

2,25,884 

32,06,980 

1 ,*j6() 

3.79,848 

16,10,718 

53,93,114 

8 Oil 

2,78,354 

11,20.938 

14,( 5,357 

* 5 61 

2.38,18,8 

11,13,010 

12,27,857 

521 

1,82,076 

12,00,295 

12,81,110 

460 

103,091 

7,30,461 

8,26,173 

637 

1.83,134 

8,78 688 

9,98,135 

841 

1,90,200 

4,99,024 

9,97,641 

479 

1.36,208 

1,52 248 

2,26,755 

697 

3,04.190 

21,39,373 

25,32,531 

66*1 

2^)0,214 

14.21,635 

15,68,047 

600 1 

2,18,724 

13 30,378 

13,74.855 

1, l JO 

3 17,382 

20,34 5 43 

22,79,501 

50:5 

1,77,288 

10,87,4 17 

1,15.77S 

532 

1,63,1 21 

12.5 1,70-9 

M 52,297 

715 

2,28 605 

16,93,068 

19,38 766 

403 

1.20,878 

1300,035 

13 9 4.075 

627 

2,37.600 

14,86,499 

17,03/156 

( *31 

98,40 1 

8 51,635 

11,49.855 

1,125 

2.38 849 

8.96,940 

11.93,735 

802 

2.97.768 

H,88,386 

18,00 000 

1,4(39 

0,04,030 

4,18,161 

6,93,713 
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74,18,575 

4/ 3,49,459 

•5,25,36,801 
































Climate for the Year 18C7. 
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Census of 1So5. 




The first attempt to take an accurate census of the North- 
Western Provinces was made under the orders ot Mr. J. 1 noma¬ 
son, the Lieutenant Governor, on the night ot 31st December 
1852. It wa- then intended to* take a decennial census, but 
owino’ to the Mutiny and Famine, the next enumeration was 
not made till the night of 10th January 1885. ft is impossible 
to adopt in India the procedure followed in European countries. 
Taking the English enumeration of 1801 as a type ot a Euro¬ 
pean census, the fixed population was for the most part enu¬ 
merated by its own agency, and the enumerators had merely 
to collect the householders’ schedules, filled up by the occupiers of 
houses. In India the educated portion of the people is So small, 
and individuals are so apathetic, that very little information 
could be collected if such a system were adopted. Great diffi¬ 
culties were experienced even with the small census of the is¬ 
land of Bombay, taken in JHijt, where it is said “ there is much 
ground for believing that many persons escaped being enume¬ 
rated, and that the recorded number is much below the actual 

amount of the population.” In the North-Western Provinces, 
however, the village accountants form au admirable agency for 
collecting information, being acquainted with the circumstances 
and the residents of tlie several villages, and accustomed to en¬ 
quiries of a similar nature. The villages themselws aio com¬ 
pact. The isolated farm-houses so common in England- the 
threo or four cottages long distant from the village to which 
they belong—the scattered houses of a straggling palish— find 
nothing to correspond with them in India. The facilities lor 
enumeration are still further increased by the numbers living in 
one enclosure. The small size of an Indian village, with a po¬ 
pulation of a thousand inhabitants, would be surprising to th -o 
accustomed only to the more comfortable residences ot the Eng¬ 
lish peasant Even, in the towns, though the facilities 
arc loss than in the country, the heads of wards (Moor Mo- 
hullad&rs), from their position and intimate knowledu • I 
jlieir iellow-wardsinen, make expert and useful enumerators. 

Xhq m l was is follows;!..A preliminary enumera* 

lien of the pc<>i .. ,v is first made by the teller>, one ot whom was 
allotted to an average of a hundred houses. 1 he returns i liu-> 
immed wore then carefully tested on the spot by sujKnv ism >, 
each supervisor haring under him from ten to twenty tell i> an I 
all ascertained error wore corrected. The rot urns wore then 
subjected to a second chock l>\ ilic Government » -lici.dv 11 
All ‘.iTors having in is v;»v lu'on eliminator inr ■ pos i’-i . 
the returns thus ehedcd were re-di^txibuted to the euumcratm ; 
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aim or, tlic night fixed for the census, each teller carefully com¬ 
pared the entries in his return with the actual facts to be re¬ 
corded. The returns were then finally collated and compared 
in ilie offices, first., of the Sub-Collector (the Tehseeldar), and 
afterwards ot the Collector, by whom they were furnished to 
tlr Hoard; and they form the ground-work of the tables pub¬ 
lished. The preliminary enumeration was completed in the 
> irlv months of the cold weather of 1804-, and was then sub- 
j r eh.d to a double test—first by the supervisors, and second by 
thi* county officials. This scrutiny was accomplished by the 
end of the year; and the returns then revised were again check¬ 
ed 1 >y, and altered so as to correspond with, the actual facts ex¬ 
isting on the night of the 10th January, 1805. 

Mr. W. Chichele Plowden, Secretory to the Board of Revenue, 
analyses the details in his valuable Report of 1867. The ter¬ 
ritories under the Government of these provinces comprise an 
area of 83,379 square miles. Excluding the cultivated land 
tot paying revenue, 37,105 square miles of thi. aro ou 
but tli is figure does not show the cultivated area of the Kumaon 
division— 

Square Miles* 

Total area, excluding Kumaou division, ... 72,370 

Total cultivated ditto, ... ... 87,105 

Thi. surface contains 80,76 !- townships or pari lies, and sup- 
]'»‘Ttn population numbering 30,110,0i5, or 801 persons 
to the square mile. Excluding, the Kumaon and Ajmere 
J 'l i-ini . but leav ing Rohilkhuml with its belt of sub-Hima- 
i\ an forests, Debra with the Scwaliks and the valley be¬ 
tween thorn and the Himalayas, and Mirzaporo with its jungh s 
bordering the Soane, as a counterpoise to the Ardennes and 
<- ii-w e I < • v a I < • t ] or forest tracts, we shall find on comparison that 
the most populous country in Europe, is in density of 
p >p ih tion sin passed by i he North-western Pr >vim. . which* ex¬ 
cluding Kumaon and Ajmcre, have 160 71 to i]i• * squaiv rilniue- 
i' itn has 117*40 to tin square kilometre. Without 
uahing allowance for tin nature of tin- country in the Ivurnaou 
ami Ajincro Division-. or elsewhere the population of these pro* 
vine?.-. far higher in proportion to the ar>*a than that of the 
k m l) Empire, where the ilon-Uy of the people ave rages 68 5)1 
<o the square kilomelrt, again.e 139*30 in the North-Western 
I'lo incerf. 
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J density stands at 7»7- or. including t lo Militai-y 
•Ainl Railway, SOB - per square mile, against So*> \u . ! )r 

inobt thinly populated dhtrietv arc in the Kumaon < 1 u * lf ^ n 
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The North n r c’?fe?vi Province*. 



Orisons, 30*2 to the square mile. 
Uri, 34*3 do. do. 

Valais, 4 9* do. do 


Large tracts of (Jurhwa! are thickly populated. Where the 
situation is favourable, the cultivation may often be found stretch 
ing high up the hill, terrace after terrace. Of the plain districts, 
leaving the Turrai out of consideration, Lullutporc, iii the Jhansie 
division, is the most sparsely peopled, the average to the square 
mile being only 127 persons. Ajmere, with its population of 1(50 
to the mile, conn next, and in density approaches very near 
to Switzerland, which it slightly exceeds. Of the remaining 
districts, twenty-nine in number, live have an average density of 
between 200 and 300 persons to the mile; three between 300 
end "400 ; eleven between 400 and aOO ; seven bctweei a00 and 
000 ; two b'*tw' en 600 and 700 ; and one close noon 800, viz.. 7D7, 
the most thickly peopled of all. The extremesof density in the 
Subdivision; into which Ehe d istricts of the Norths Pro* 

vinces are divided, vary from 6,773 to the square mile in the 
Dehat Ainanut of Benares, which contains the city of that name, 
re mile in Agoree, ltobertsgufige, in the Mirza- 
The density id among the rural j ion. 

Looking at. the people according to creed wo find that of the 
30 millions nearly 26 millions are Hindoos and 4j Mu-sulmans. 
The lat ter bear but a small proper! ion to the idol-worshippers, 
whom during their political ascendancy they not uufj .•qu -ntly 
subjected to compulsory conversion. They form less -ban a 
•v*v ill 1 1 - the whole population, there being only 100 Mahome- 
dans to every 600 Hindoos. The Divisions in which they : . 
moat numerous, arc these of Meerut, and TlohillJumd. wherethey 
oomprirtC nearly a fifth of the population ; and mure than half of 

the untire number of the Mfvhomodans in these provinces vis* 
2,197.202 out of 4,243,207—reside in those northern districts. 
Then, *re fewest in Jhan.sie. v. here tloa dwinbedown to le.rS 
Ilian nh eighteenth of the population. The tables show the lre-go 
proportion non agricultural MaLmucdans hoar u ngileultunl, 
compared with the same cla >es in the Hiudoo population. The 
details are :— 
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Classification of Va\m lath*n. 


,<SL 


European 21,819 

Mixed 3$59 

.Native 4,745 

30.528 


Buddhist, Chinese 87 

Do. Tibetan 67 

Jain 49,983 

Parseo 120 

Sikh 1,425 


Mahomedttn. 

Not classilled 2.*207.570 


Shaikhs 
Patbans 
Sv uds 
Moguls 


1,1 40,2u8 
5 15.5*20 
170,24s 
41,7 IS 


4.105,20fi 

IIiniloo. 

Brahmins 8.451.092 


K shatryas 
Vaisyas 
Sood ras 


1,091.250 
is,304.809 

-» 

25,074,81.0 


Other religious sects 195,977 
The aborigines are returned as 313,215. and seem to be mixed 
up with the other sects. Looked at as to ucjc the returns of 
.•in Asiatic population will never be reliable. Of 80.039,854 peo¬ 
ple, exclusive of the Army and Railway services, 19,337,080 were 
oh m iwrUo years of age, and 10,702,774 below that period of 
• <!«\ lb** following shows the number of boys and girls in 
proportion to the population which should be found in tin* divi¬ 
sions ot the North-Western Provinces, were the statistics ol life 
the same as in England :_ 


Di\ idon. 


Meerut, 

K unuon, 

Polullcliuiiil, 

.Agra. 


llovs. 


Girls. 


Deduced (Repotted. Deduced 


033,07.5 

03,89! 


1)22.861 

131.792 


Allahabad, 
jOo ruck pore, 
'Bf* mires, 

A j mere, 


835.47< <1,021,725 
778,110' 954,671 
! U3.073! 197,31!) | 
720,001 I 829,255 
548,09*-, 742,208 

x 9 rt.lHi <1.080.881 
70,401 80,426 


598.384 
87,403 
OS 4,30 3 
001.502 
114,407 
007,219 
403.299 
747,471 
55.022 


!i' i ])orti'<l 


717,930 
102.58? 
855.006 
707.401 
i 55.087 
703.010 
599.7 1 si 
790,90 b 
70,360! 


Tim numb. 1 < f children midm twelve 111 India is umtermrv 
higher than v.*o .should expect to find it. if the experience ob¬ 
tained in European enumeration - may be relied on indi. 0 - 
mg the proportions which should obtain in other countries The 
*• • s 11 1 1 is periston the iame Jt Hie number v' chihlivu •m\« 
Vwi xiii., r>in 1 t» 















The North* \Vft&tcYU f'ruVi/tees. ^ 

looked n t without reference to sex ; and in the tables where the 
.sexes are distinguished there are only a very few exceptions to 
the uniform exce The returns, in this respect, are inaccurate 
owing to the notorious ignorance or carelessness of the people 
themselves on this subject. 

The proportion of the sexes is equally opposed to European 
experience, but the results seem to be at. once accurate and in¬ 
telligible. In all the countries of Europe the number of females 
is in excess of the males, except in Italy and Belgium whore 
they arc nearly equal. In the North-Western Provinces the 
number of females is astonishingly below that of males. Thus 
here are born females to every 100 males in:— 

North Western Provinces , 
total, ... 86*49 

Hindoos, total, ... 8G*09 

Agricultural II indoOs, 84*83 
Noil-agricultural do., 87*99 
Maliortedans, total, 89*44 
Agricultural !Maho- 

modaug, ... 88*3G 

Non-agricultural, do., 90*10 


Sweden, 

... 105*93 

Netherlands, 

... 105 04 

England, 

... 104*74 

Nor way, 

... 104*1 G 

Prussia, 

... 101*98 

Spain, 

... 101*83 

France, 

... 100*94 

Italy, 

99*t4 

Belgium, 

... 99 10 


T1 o difference i;-. traceable primarily to climate and is supported 
by physiological facts. In Northern climates there is an excess 
<)!’ fi-*ni lies, in more temperate regions the proportion is equal, 
in warm countries there is ail excess of males. Researches 
:diOvv, moreover, that male conceptions are great* st, in Europe, in 
tIn months. Almost equally important a ■ n. cause is the 

relative* age of the parents. In England, where nearly 105 fo¬ 
iled • * s arc born to 100 males, the census of 1801 shows that the. 
im .haiid is on an average only 2| year older than the "wile. In 
France, where about 10L female : are bom to 100 mules, lain 
it :. y later Ilian in England, while women marry as early as in 
(England. In India the husband is on an average more than six 
or seven ycai older than the wife. A third cause is to be lonnd 
i Mocial ^Ubtoms. The intense desire of all the nativ of India, 
o?i i t li'jiou, grounds, is for a son. The boy is reared with a care 
i) >i : bown to the girl. The gill is exposed to chances prod ac¬ 
tive of greater female mortality, being married the moment she 
a t tai ub 1 he ago of puberty, bearing children at 11 and 12, sub- 
jt i io a .-'cdeiitar, end listless 1 if * in the zenana < r one of hard- 
hip in the fields, and treated oppressively as a widow. Thru 
some allowance must be made for the existence <* intanti- 
: i • :.ml the fact that tin woman .suffers more from Hitch visitn- 
tiom if i oiiine and carrying away in \x »r th m the man in .\ °i r». 
ilt. »1 1 «urh cases t .11 iosy und* r English rule than u generally 
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imagim l by writers ou this subject. Aud this solution of the 
difficulty is supported by the consideration that among the Mus¬ 
sulmans, who marry wives nearer their own age than is the cus¬ 
tom of the Hindoos, the proportion of female births is greater. 

Mr. Plowden divides tin occ the people according 

to the system followed by Dr. Far*: in the English Census ot 
1801. In the first or “ professional’ Vlass, 93,904 are Gove la¬ 
ment servants, 20,454 arc soldiers and 313,888 belong to the 
learned professions. Of the last 170,701 are priests, 40,34 [ 
pundits 11,828 doctors or bleeders, 18,407 druggists, 5,812 
St*l MM diuastevs, 509 actors, 1,970 conjurors, 140 picture paint- i>, 
17,458 surg.-ons, 1,320 players on drums and other instrument.' 
8,005 dancing girls, 334 dancing boys, 105 rope dancers, 0,5/ . 
bards and 3,733 acrobats. In the second class, “ domosi i<*,” 
are 2,345,809. of whom 1,413,987 arc servants, 154,022 water- 
carriers, 343,893 barbers, 207,508 washermen, 200,413 sweep¬ 
ers and 10,405 inn-keepers. In the third class, “conmnr- 
eial,” we have 1,392,005 of whom 964,732 buy and sell 
and 437,333 are carriers. The 4th class, “agricultural.” con- 
tains the great majority of 17,050,000 of whom 138,5 c) 
ara • n . ;e «l about animals. The “ industrial” class embraces 
8,808,822 ot whom a million and a half have to do with textile 
labrjcs and dross—^weavers chiefly, about a million with food$ud 
drink, and about the third of a million with the arts and rite:* 
clfuiics; lm less than 733,038 deal in metals, 374 8 20 in \» t *- 
^ ' substances and 49 870 in animal Hubstanecs. Only 7S7 book¬ 
sellers are returned, but pedlars are the great distributmv* ot 
idol and obsce.no literature, .So many as 135,516 gold and alvcr- 
S'nitlis go tar to aecount for the disu|• | •aranee of the silver ’• 
import, 'i'he 0th and la-! class, “iudelinife and jion-preducuw. 
is 1,309.01!) troiig including labourers, 3,824,950, per-ons <>l 
r uik and propi tv, 4 080, and per-ons supported by ilm commu¬ 
nity, 540,018. The last half million is ; s follow: 


.".rognm 


479,015 

Makers of Caste Marks . .. 

51 

l’liioiitnK’s 


2»>,80U 

WiTstlun® 

2 

Eunuchs .. 


• . 

OmnuuiH .... 

4 

Pimps 


321 

.Sturdy Brggnrs 

55 

Mon iiM*« 


29 

LVofiv^ioiml TldoY«*f» .. 

a a 

A1 ms-takovs 


111 

Inform* l 

i 

IVdtgrcft limbers 


28 

Hangmen ... , 

• 

Flail 1 , 0 Vers for gain 


*220 

l'5/i(.ui:r l * • 11 • 1' 


Vagibund... 


1 

.Jentei* 

8. . 

Hoi 


Hi 

Aatrylog* vh ... 

1.1 s 

ItttditWhlirH 


974 

Mimics 

idol 

* « ru ve di'jgt »a 


9 7 

jpivm* 

1 *2 

Eai pica .ana 


18 

Miac*»l|au0ous •** • 

i", <- 
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The Punjab, 



flicse art: the occupations as returned by the people themselves. 
On the whole two-thinls of the population, or 17,317.447 pro- 
prietors or tillers of the land and 3,824,956 labourers, are ngri- 
euiniral. Only an eighth, or 3,868,822, follow industrial pur¬ 
suits. A thirteenth or 2,345,309 are “'domestic” and but 
1,392,005 “ commercial.” 

The cost incurred in taking the census and in the prepara¬ 
tion of the report and returns, exclusive of the charge for print-, 
ing the report, was £1,854-2-3, Of this, £870-18-9 was in¬ 
curred in the preparation of printed returns, £G84-J5 was the 
cost incurred by district officers in taking the census and pre¬ 
paring their returns; and £292-8-0 was expended in the corn-, 
pilation of the statements. The cost oi‘ the English census was 
£139,885. 


The Punjab- 


The nou-feud&tory portion of the Punjab covens an area £ 
95.708 square miles and has a population of 17,593,940. The 
Prjvince contains 32 Districts in 10 Commissionerships. A 
census was taken on the night of 10th January 1808, the detailed 
report of which has not appeared. The results, however, have 
boon published. 

Hitherto the population 1 ms in most official reports been rough¬ 
ly estimated gt 15 millions. During the last 12 years there h.v. 
b*‘On a /c ry c-on idemble increase, but in order to admit of a fair 
comparison tin; population of the Delhi and Hissar divisions 
.'mould be omitted, as part of the North-Western Provinces pre¬ 
vious to th Mutiny. These two divisions contain a population 
of 3,i 48,>«58 leaving 14,445,088 for the rest of the Punjab At 
tin- Censu- < I 1852 di_ same }>ortion of the Punjab was < stimat 
ed to r.ontaiu about, 2J, millionSome of the inen use, how-, 
evm, is apparent only, owing t > 1 ho more accurate enumeration 
effi cted during the recent census. The number of dwellings of 
•dl kinds w.js 4,021,769 giving an av rago population of 4jJ pej 
Ik. Of tli • total population 9,503,505 are ma!* - amt S ‘>30.3»8l 
ate females. They are divided into three « !;<.sm *—adults in- 
rt'j»lii g .dl persons over 18 Veatr. <4 age; yonth> amt young wo 
]i lit all from 12 to 18 and children including ;dl me 
ffir J2 veers. r fhe result under tli*- h :ids are us follows .- 



t roth 1 l to 18, 
l mW lit, 



49 


7'/e? 


Tlie males both in the total and in each cl;v-s considerably ex¬ 
ceed the females. This would seem to be the law ot at least 
t ho tropical portions of Asia. Passing oyer the European^ a ml 
Eurasians the number of Native Christians is stated a. ~ 9- 
which is probably not far from the truth. The rest of the popu¬ 
lation is thus classified :— 


Sikhs, 

Othei Hindoos, 

Mahomed tins, 

Othei s, 

‘.'he M:.homodnns thus form more than half the entire ponnht- 
tion of the province, while in particular districts towaid- t ie 
North-West Frontier they outnumber the Hindoos by from 9 to 
1 to 20 to 1 . Out of l| millions of Sikhs about 070,000 aiv in 
the two divisions of Lahore and Utnri sur alone, and abov" 350,000 
in the Jullundhur and Umballa divisions. The Hindoos mo 
jpretty equally distributed being the least numerous in the 1 esh- 
awur divi ion. 


1,129,319 

0,134,243 

9.335,032 

972,833 


Classified according to occupation the numbers are— 


Agriculturists, 

Non-Agriculturists, 

The most populous districts 
Jullundhur, ... 

Cmritsur, 

Seal koto, 

Delhi, 

(loordasporc, 

Hooahvai pore, 

Looditinn, ... ... 


*>,403,810 

8,190,127 


are the following :— 

... 596 per square mile. 

... 532 

... 518 

... 496 

... 488 

... 450 

... 429 


Thu least populous districts arc :— 

Kohat, ... •** 

I bun Ismael Khan 
dining, 

Mont gam cry. 


56 
til 
6 1 


Tin- ! -nst iiojnil un div Cmrnni .MiVrshi|w. M-> d 

m amt the Doinjju which contain 73 and H V 111 

ndlo i "Sprcti\elv. 
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Civil Divuitws, 


i f: 


K\v entire District*. 


{ -l' "i 

*•] v.^ -r * 

< IK .rn^uj 
i hi-sar 

• 'iihvr.k 

( \nlali 

- 'l.n najj«!j 

* Stela 

t JalitUHiJ]' 

..-v ( v-.. 

( K it,. , 
i Amin* . 
jt 

( 'l^V>l-TV ’ 

■ • 'iijcr■ .1 
f U raxpnrv 

< IUt*. tjpiisdi 
.! Jh.iuia 

1 'ijcrr.it 
f >'• ' •• *■: 

I 

i ; In.-V 

’ 

IOmd 

Jt 


•-IU 


t 

• , T «* O.-Ki 
' u 

. • V .1 4! 

\ ’Har,ir» 


? s = 

Jll 

i 

4 

! 

_%__ 

1 : 

m 

esl 

o c ' 

"a 

* . 

j p 

Police. 

10 

1.227 

6,<*,850 

12 

22 

50-4 

14 

2.010 

<*.90,646 

13 

13 

371 

14 

2.352 

6.1 ".927 

13 

35 

501 

U 

3.540 

4.-1,681 

8 


430 

12 

1.823 

5.30,959 

7 

7 

4"7 

10 

. .11(1 

2.10,795 

« 

6 

324 

22 



10 

10 

S10 

10 

l,35)i 

5,9-1,2-15 

13 

10 

435 

•4 

18 

SM,«» 

7 

6 

138 

IP 

1.333 


12 

11 

•184 

17 

2,086 

9.38.W0 

7 

17 

410 

17 

2.16 

. 7, 

8 

19 

290 

13 

3,036 

10.9S.514 

16 


558 

14 

1.960 

lU,O5.00i 

10 

~9 

*107 

9 

1,311 

6.5:.,362 

16 

16 

383 

15 

:« 02 1 

7>\902 

10 

21 

894 

1 

2,^7 

5,60,578 

10 

19 

405 

H j 

2.692 

5,19,253 

H 

n 

370 

22 

8.216 

7,11,250 

22 

22 

Bi*i 

13 ! 

3.919 

6.00 yss 

10 

12 

459 

10 

. 

6,io,:h7 

8 

3 

:;. r .5 

10 • 

V .8 

3.6^706 

10 

9 

389 

10 

r,,882 

4.71.509 

11 

11 

• 737 

12 

5.712 

3,19.027 

0 

6 

538 

n 

V*77 

3,59,457 

7 

9 

413 

10 

3. "22 

2.95,547 

9 

7 

320 

16 

7."*>6 

3/X.S84 

15 

15 

. 

ii 


3.0V*40 

12 

13 

4* Mj 

i i 

5.1 :.n 

2.87,547 

•; 

12 

431 

19 

1 :*29 

5. ,152 

14 | 

19 

S,t.H 

11 

2 

1 . 

* 

4 

446 

17 

3,U"U 

3,67,218 

- I 

8 • 
l 

639 

*-» ; 

*5,768 | 

1,75.90,946 

353 

417 ! 

15,644 

1 


Rev y s v l. 


Land. 


9,49,309 
10,93,2 J» 
6,00.269 
4,26,189 

6, $9,£.8‘) 
i,::»,919 

7, :;1,G18 
7,62,283 

33,703 
13,03,0.>1 

12..' 0,4 12 

7,30,141 
9,66,040 
10,46,300 
7, 69.0<»8 
4,36,349 
■ .. ' 
4.00,085 
0.77 ,^7 
; > 
5,20.3 53 
3,56,760 
4.08,277 
2.09,327 
2,5)1.021 
5.0J.339 
2,99,118 
3.U.9S2 
3.99,‘<3o 
0.26.S76 
83.B81 

3.5 6,33b 


3 ,85.00,770 


Groib. 




10,45.071 
11,41,151 
7.31,251 
4,86,205 
9,30,513 
2,01,653 
9,19,756 
8,09,131 
1,08,453 
14,52.826 
14,03,419 
8,46.409 
12,20,712 
11,94,695 
8,39,0-14 
8,4-1,055 
6,33,608 
5,84,550 
8,49,221 
6,42,64] 
ti. 14,433 
4,47,920 
7,08,949 
3,97,867 

5,97,050 
4.61,137 
3,77,3 9 
•1.08,230 
7,71,209 

1*06,562 
1,88,009 

5,21,40,828 
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Popvhiliott, 



Population of tl^ m l-*^s. 



I nimbi ted Houses. 

Population. 



a 


1 


Diat ri t. 

§ 

k m 

S | 

of 

"5* i 

o 

65 vi 

■s-3 

- 


8 1 
n 

+» 

M 

CO 

’’31 

V 

Pel 

Ourgami 

Karnaul 

&* 1 

1 d» 

1 

Ts 

o 

H 

3 

3 

< 

■ ■ ■' 
39,701 

' 1,08,870 
1,21,112 
93,$!>7 

1,05,300 

1,50,775 

1,33,598 

1,891571 

2,07,632 

1 1,8S,257 | 

1,72,324 

1,97,514 

1,00,988 

Hisaar 

lUiUtak . . 

Kirs a 

10,928 

2*2,7*10 

1,302 

93,117 

1,14,812 

41,709 

1,10,045 
1,37,54s 
13,1 S3 

1,53,787 

1.04,595 

07,525 

1,25.529 

1,40.913 

52,504 

Aixibnln 

L.uriianuli 

slmlA 

29 sao 
13,74-1 
7,830 

2,14,172 
1,38,190 
50 

2,44,002 

1,51,931 

7,880 

3,31,046 

1,83,698 

10,025 

2,81,103 
l, - 
7,773 

, hilhni.lliur 
llotiliiarpora 

Kangru 

25,029 

10,615 

442 

2,10,948 

1.91,435 

1.40,992 

2,42.577 2,52,082 

2, OS, 05 2,84,5d7 

1,47 134 2,-lo,s„s 

2,13,071 

2,r 

2,25,730 

Attuitsar 

Sj ftlliui 
» »unlMrjM»ri' 

49,518 

11.240 

9,391 

2,04,018 2,53.530 3.5 4.0S8 

1,80,245 1,97 4S3 3.11,037 

1,43,375 1.32,700 2,08,942 

2,32,600 
2,<-.;.H2 
1,70,1 IS 

1 ?ih<«re 

Koroxejmrc 

Hujorauwala 

50,797 
/«•{)>, 
, 2tl,714 

1.44,739 2,01,530 

1,12.175 1,19,490 

1.31.290 1,57,923 

2,01,728 

L. 

1,81,572 

2,00,4 19 
1,30, 132 
1.4. 02P 

llawul Pindi 
lliclum 
<lujer.it. 
v liapoi .• 

4.000 7!,r»7!>' 7.\S7!> 2. 18 . 42 :li 

:M;47 U-I.Oln 1.41,hll 

M ."i'S 1.41.007 1,fill, (!••'> -’0.40/ 

!tvo3 73.7001 S0.34'.' 1,11,329 

1,84.139 

1.34,240 

14,823 

1,00.517 

[Multan 
•i hung 

! Montgomery 

1 Mo/aill\:rgnrli 

1 : 2")3 93,539 1.M.794 

7*2 15s 74,9M> 

7^30 03.021. 72.270 

5,573 511,567 05,133 

1.57.240 
1,10,040 
1,16.000 
93. 15:. 

1 

1,29,80c. 1 

90 t 2o0 

91,500 

. 

1 1 >orn 1 mail Khan 
- 1 H«ta I v hmi 

I BUiiiuio 

o i ll 82.9.”*) 

5!25**1 57 ,* 4 

1U <.O t 027 

S5.100 1,24,782 

02,139 99,554 

00,037, 85,834 

1,12,2721 
85,5.511 
- - 7 < 10 ' 
i * . • & s 

'I’oidiawar 

Kolmfc 

1 lu. a:a 

.mjq 1,10,60 s 1,21, 456 
<)>, 2 g ,. r ) 4 'l 28 , 1.39 

S7 74, 11 < ^4,171 

1,00.090 

45,299 

pit, ' 02 

1,43,7791 
39 012 
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Pi'puhdlon oj 


District. 


Population.- (continued. J 

; 

g Children umler 121 
| years. 




oc 

+-> 

2 

>< 

to 

5 * 

yX 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

6 2 ' 

Debli 

27,001 

17,322 

i 09/734 

92,89c 6,08,850 

496 

!<4urga»m 

29,087 

17,273 

1,33,532 

1,11,60' 

6,96,046 

346 

1 Kama ill 

29,294 

18,901 

1,13,212 

94,215 

6,10,927 

260 

iHissar 

20,007 

13,531 

93,053 

78,771 

4,S4,081 

’37 

IRohtak 

28,354 

20,924 

99,400 

82,733 

5,36.959 

294 

jSirsa 

8.3US 

5,417 

41,129 

35,822 

2,10,795 

68, 

A mb ala 

.. . 

26.044 

1.01,672 

1,60,351 

10,35,4S8 

3941 

lanlianah 

26,935 

17,820 

1,08,709 

91,327 

5,83,245 

4291 

jSmila 

1,447 

936 

4,147 

3,667 

33.995 

* 1 

•Jullundbur 

35,998 

21,274 

1,48,009 

1,23,730 

7,94,76 1] 

596 1 

jllosbiarpure 

38,759 

24,213 

1,81,067 

1,56,878 

9,38,895! 

150 

j Kailgra 

33,097 

17,476 

1 12,377 

97,060 

7,97,148 j 

257 

Amriuar 

41,402 

19,610 

2,11,220 

1,74,0'N 

10,83,614 

532 

•Syalkot 

33,508 

18,784 

2,01,014 

1,72,919 

10,05,004' 

512| 

... 

| 20,843 

1 12,021 

1,29,224 

1,08,212 

6,55,36*2 

48S| 

Lahore 

31,103 

40,020 

1,23,531 

1,25,165 

7,8 3,902 

218! 

Ferozeporc . . 

23.750 

15,251 

1,08,954 

94,0c! 

5,49,253 

20 li 

(Jujeianwala 

24,982 

15,465 

99,742 

84,186 

5,50,576. 

2071 

liawal Pind! 

27,591 

I7,78r> 

1,44,213 

1,24,055 

7,11,256 

115 

Jhulmri 

19,591! 12,477 

1.03.2NS, sn,575 

5,00,988' 

12 s! 

Gujarat 

1.87JS4 

1,65,149 

1,24,308 

1 

6,16,347' 

315 

•Shahporo 

13,028 9,423 

71.466 

63 203 

3,68,796 

78 

Multan 

11,519 7,704 

89,003 72.677 

4,71,509! 

60. 

.lining 

12,593 

0,53*2 

7o,9SO 

57,662 

3,48,027 

61 

Montgomery 

11,319 6,770! 

72.031 

61,345 

3.69,42", 

64 

Mozuffcrgurlv 

10,370 

5, 139; 

.. M 

! •"• r ' S | 


981 

Dora I-imml Khan 

| 12,822 

i 7.8r>">! 

75,1301 62,003 

3,94,864! 

56 

D*a Ohozi Kh.iu 

9,612 

5,050 

01,1)86 

47.984 

. 00,8 10 

133 

KumiMo 

0,1 Of) 

0,02.1 

68.612 

.» H29 

2, 7,547 

tils 

Pcaliaw&r 

IS.OC'V 10,.".27 

1.00,954 

82,840 

5.-3.152 

271, 

Koliat 

5.814 

3,1U 

28,180, A3.* I t, 1.15,410, 

51 

Htt/ar. 

17,9.»fl 

i 1 20,493 

77.300 62,730 

3.07,213 

122! 

Total 

I M.06 68" 0,1)8, : : 

33,45,876 

58,38.034 1,75,93,9 16 

18 4 


* The total of llii a Dutjiot L >*• u«*t born givrii. 
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The Punjab. 
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Population of the Punjab, in ISOS, — (Com :liutxl.) 


Districts. 


Delhi, 

GurgaOn, 

K arnaul, 

Hissar, 

Kohtafc, 

Sirea. 

Ainbala, 

Kudiauuh, 

Simla, 

Jullundhur, ... 

Hoahiarporc, ... 
Kangra, 

A mrit sar, 
i 

I Sylkot, 

. Gurdaaporo, 

; Lahore, 
i Doroz]»ore, 

1 Gujeranvrala, . 

| ftawal Pi ml 4 .. 

j .Ihelum, 

I < njurat, 
i Shah poro, 

! Multan, 

I lining, 

I Montgomery, . 

1 Mojtufliirgnrh, 
Dora I. Khan, 

I Vara (i. Ul.nn, 

I KlLTMlOO', 

IVshawnr, 

Koluit, 

Hazara, ,r. 
Total, 

K f **i lUritf «|tc -Ul 
l No r 

* i mo lihniviilpd 


Occupation. 


u 


So 

< 


2 

’S 
-o . 

c 'ft 
o •- 


Prevailing languages. 


2 ,70,3381 3,38,512|Urdu. 

3.09,332; 2,97,314 Urdu and Hindi. 


o m 

3,51,395| 

3,15,9041 

1,45/469 

5,01,056 

3,20,033 

13,466 

4,07,970 

5,05,983 

5,21,303 

4,17,747 

4,33,017 

3,71,581 

2,79,302, 

3,40.842 

2,13,153 

4,75,970 


E. 


3,04,953 Urdu, corrupted Hindi, Punjabi. 
1,33,280 Urdu, Jalu, Punjabi, Bagari. • j 
2,21,055 Urdu. 

01,326 Urdu, Punjabi, Bagari, Bhatti. 1. 
5,3*4,4321Urdu, Punjabi. 

2,62,612 Ditto. 

20,529 

3,86,794 


3,7*2,907 

2,45,845 

6,65,707 

5,71,387 

2,83,781 

509,540 

2,08,411 

3,37,423 

2,35,280 


Urdu, Pahari. 

Urdu, Punjabi. 

Punjabi. 

Urdu, Pahari and Lahaoli. 

\ Punjabi, Urdu, Persian, 
I Kashmiri. 


*350 

290* 

1,018 

320; 

230 

282 ' 


E. 15,007 
l 1,045 

01 


E 
I. 

G 

English, E. 


3,02.874 1,98,114 

3,03,004 2,52,683 
1,77,781 1,91,015 

1,96,389. 

1,19,619 
1,53,401 
2,05,799 
2,15.933 
1.73,1*20 
2,04,411 j 

2,67,730, 

1,00,257 
2,67,434. 


Punjabi and Hindi. 

Punjabi. 

j Urdu, Punjabi, 

J Kashmiri, Persian. 

Punjabi. 

Urdu, Punjabi. 

1 Urdu, Punjabi, Pushtu, Pcr- 
< i»ian, Kashmiri, English,' 
( Goojernti. 

Punjabi dialect of Urdu. 
Punjabi. 

English, Urdu, Panjabi. 

2,75,120 Urdu, Multani, Punjabi. 
2,28,408 Punjabi. 

2,06,036 English, Urd 1 , Punjabi. 

89,7-48) Punjabi. 

1,78,931 Pushtu. Pnujabi. 

1,35.420 11 Lmluriani, Punjabi, Delochi. 
83,18Cv Pushtu, Hindi 

2,55,410 Pushtu, Urdu 

4.5,103!Pu.-ihiu, Urdu, Hindi, Ponian.l 
09,784 Punjabi, Hindi, Pushtu. 


128 

117 

49 

500 


L 2,000 

Not per¬ 
ceptible. 

.Nil. j 

31 1 

... +| 

94! 

i’sol 

382 
4,0951 

E. 539 
l. 810 


^ 94,03,819j 81,00,127* 

1, >• < i U'O r 'T-luinrv i 

Lui'.iprutlon ,»r Imn.l^ra/t n. 


nf iluliVtvhuda HCO.JnfT Miirrlcu. 
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Area and Cultivation. 



Ana , Cultivated and Uu: iltivattd. in tins Punjab, 1SG7-GS. 

*Uiiax7]*ropriated Oulturable | 


District, 


Debit, 

Gurgaon, 

K&rnuul, 

Ilissar. 

Rohtak, 

Siiba, 

Ambala, 

Ludiauali, 

Simla, 

-lullundhiii, 

Hoahiarporu, 

Kaugru, 

i Amritsar, 

Sylkot, 
i lurdasporc, 

Lahore, 

Kejvzpore, 

Gujeratvwola, 

IJuwal Fault, 
•Ihohiin, 

(iu jurat, 

Sbohpoi «j, 

Mult ?\n, 

J hung, 

M oiitgomery, 
Mctfuuurgttrh, 

Dura Isiviail Khii t 
Dora Oaai Khan 
Huiuioo, 

IV .wxr, 

Kuhut, 

[Ha^.ira, 

Total. 


Total area in square Wiles. 


waste in acres, the pro-j 
perty of Govern meat. _ 


' Tlu»* w < 
guiahful 


Cultivated. 

Waste. 

C3 

-4-> 

C 

tX) 

£ 

5 « 

cs ^ 

Si 

« 

Sold or grant¬ 
ed during 
the vear. 

a o 

u 

2 

jr 
p a 
o 

£ 

a 

'sji 

§■8 

CJ 

.5 

.5 « c 
« Y- « 

791 

2(33 

170 

1,227 

1,2S0 


1,230 

1.52(i 

174 

316 

2,016 




1,020 

>90 

442 

2,852 

4.020 


4,029 

2.111 1.102 

20 S 

3.540 




1,418 

237 

10S 

1,823 




1,343 

1,512 

256 

3,110 




1.490 

433 

705 

2,028 

2,324 


2.124 

1.117 147 

95 

1,359 




15 

3 


18 

*1,709 


1,709 

933 77 

323 

1,333 

1,142 


1.142 

1,174 

99 

813 

2,086 




871 112 

1,843 

2.8261 



1,443 

280 

307 

2,036' 6,275 


5.275 

1,2M 

301 

378 

1,960 

1,754 

... 

1,754 

900 

89 

292 

1,341 



... 

1.57 i 

1 1,918 

536 

3,024 

2.36,574 

2,037 

2,38,937 

1.752 

71^ 

228 

2,092 

... | 

... 


939 

, U92 

520 

j 2,057 

1 1,49,740 


1,49,70. 

. !,49G 

4j;i 

4,297 

' 0,21 G 

1 



1.193 

4u7 

2,310 

3.910 

937 


937 

i 950 

559 

270, 

1,785 

* 3,05,5001 


3,G5,r»‘H) 

GO 2 


787 

4,696 

3,95,08S 

23,087] 

3,72,551 

970 

1.118 

3,788 

6,st2! 18,82,676 

1,933* 

13,80,713 

87i.it 8,897 

1,439 

5.7 

2 3, OS, 4 00 


23.08,430 

841 

941 

3.792 

5,577 

23,18.215 

19,411 

22,98. S'. 14 

508 

21.S 

2,230 

3,02a 

53.914 

2,265 

5 i 049 

840' 

1 2,078 

4,172 

7,090 

3 70,811 


G, 7G.3U 

3051 

| 1.205 

749 

2,319 

13,500 

375 

*3,122 

H 

ul 

2,355 

3,150 




i.iual 

342. 

484 

1.920 




251 

40 

2,547 

2,888 

1,873 


l,h78 

H 

11 

2,039 

3,000 





__ 

— 


— 

- . 

— 

32,432 

^3,7 80139,560 

95,708 

61.21,173 

*10,7 M ( 

80,71,402 

v u.’to, 

•. k.n.ddo and uivuUuwJ.kt hav< 

r* not m 

[ vlt du>t*»»- 
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The Punjab. 


CfitiH fr oft/,. Punjab during the gear IbGT. 


l; Uivfall in inchc». 


i 1*1 ice 'it which "b 

I s* . ’ ut ions taken an l 
• •_ u* i«»r which takon. 


5? 

£ 

>. 

tl 


D'hli, 

22 

Omg.non, 

8 

Karnaul, 

•2*4 ( 

il fount'. 

1*7 

llobtak. 

4*2 

Siifta, 

1*2 

A inhale. 

I’*] 

.1. liatiab, 

6'0 

Si nd a. 

li *y 

Julhoullmr, 

1 s - 

ilQfbUrp^ 

’ 7 *2 

kangr* 

10 . 


191 1 
*20-5! 0 1 


10-0 
18*0 
13 0 


12 0 
13*0 
37*7 



[ i.dhorc, 

Vflro/iiori- 
U ijeninrtu •• 


k: a% v.wi I*l*»*’ 
Jh 1 !'»ni. 
Ctnjvirftt, 
M*tihy*ji' . 


,1 nllftti, 

■ M' ntgoinui 
‘A . iilfut ;'iih. 


3*i. 
H-P 
7 0 


1*2 


2V0 0*1 
23-;» in 
61 3' 0-5 


22 2 O O 
:i7'2 Oil 

Ki*2 « 1 


18 1 1 
•i n: i 
Jl-7 o 


11 *1 0 1 
111 0*2 
21 1 «»-3 
7 3 01 


0 .1, 

2 7 


May. 

1 

g 


1 

3 

• 

1 

.5 

i 

S3 

5 



23*0 

23*5 


21 1 
21-9 


41*3 

19*8 

51*1 


32 

80*8 


•ln*u 

22 


Average Mean Ternp raturc in the Shade. 



76*0 40 0 61 o 


113*0 


112 0 5«»*0 

12'4 
31 7 


31 -1 

n;*o 

30'6 
12 o 


11 1 .» fomall Khan, 

■ 8 1 

3-a 1 

■ 1 

1 - * i <iltml Khan, 


I'll »*H 

iinun 


H*4 

0 0 

t*oahi>«k«r, 

i * ♦ 

.1*1 

II l 

ItUhrit, 

, 0*1 

2*U 

0-7 


M’A 

42 

1 3 (J 






1*1 0 

02 137 

o*:i :i-8 

10 ftn 


4 '9 
7 1 
16 


bd*6 


IK o r.f. « **2 i 
*. i n 67 .) 7: ' 


llo*ok;i f» u * 7 


ilrt-0,01 • 


740 


69 0 


113 0 71*0 


117 7. 70 ;i 94 4 
!*"• 72 - Wi 


04 6 


122 0 


7r. .) 8 


December. 


5' B 
3 3 

V. | 

rt - 


to o ;•/ o 


S2 0 


34 0 


S4no 


1 i 1 1 ,70 ,*t>2 H 77 <• :,4 uj A,j ; 
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(Jiulh. 




Oudli. 

Oiulh lies between Nepal .iu<L the North-V esLern Provinces. It 
contains no mountains. In the Guild ah district the boundary is 
on the ridge of tlie first range of low but abrupt hills ; elsewhere it> 
is in the plains. 

Plants .—The Province is a part ot the alluvial valley of the 
Ganges, and of some of its tributaries. The rivers descend from 
the hills tir c t in a southerly direction and then turn eastwards. 
The belts of forest come down between them, and are situated 
on the higher laud between the streams. The forest generally 
terminates in an abrupt ridge on either side, below Which there 
is low ground forming the immediate valleys of the rivers and 
smaller streams. These lower belts are cultivated mainly by Tha¬ 
nts, who occupy a piece of ground for a year or two ami then 
abandon it. When not cultivated these plains are covered with 
long grass, which is burnt every year about April, to admit ot 
tin* young glass springing up below upon which the large herds 
ot cattle teed. Bulow the region of the forest conies the tumi> ui 
which these hover plains on (lie banks of the streams, may be said 
to be oils hoot > The turrai stretches all along the frontier ol the 
province ininu diatoly below tin* forest, and is low and moist. 
It. is more or less settled and cultivated, but the corps are poor 
.•ml the country is unhealthy, at first at any rate, and there are 
gu st cIiHit ultics in the way of bringing the soil under cultivn- 
tioii. 1 luoughout this district then* arc large grassy plains. 

numerous Herds of cattle are kept, aud it is inter-poised 
with old water-coursi , the former beds of the rivers now form 
mg J heels and swarming with alligators. Tlffe whole country bo- 
t v *n I he rivers Suholi and Chauka may be thus de.-cribi d,though 
thy central ridge is higher and less moist, an : produces to lieu 
tain extent the crops which grow on the higher lands. 1 hi* 
country, moreover, cx‘< nds tor some distance to the south ui the 
f kauka in tin- Kheret* district and about the head waters of the 
Ul, Burauneha, and other Streams, which rise in a •eiic.noi 
swamps where forest ami iavi'al are ail mingkd in a sort ui ■ m- 
l*h togethc . in toe ijaraich and Ooiidali di-tricr*> the n\r • 
run in a l» , ss (Easterly cl i root ion to me* t. the Gogra. and tin 1i vr> 
gradually lades into tl < dli r land : the beds of the -a ream.. in ¬ 
come deeper and lnou mark* d, the j heels disappear or a :sunie 
j* totally different chflr; ter, b« ing nu re <»lh< lions ol rain u i 
lii.sti.ad of spring-fed n servoir~ as before : and the conn! i * a 
sin 111 *^ the ordinary npp* aranre uf the plain ol the <*a’ N* 

land now letter lul.iv.i d, villages arc ..mv nun* !*"'- 
f *foyo- i f fino trees Abound and mexvthine ha a emu pa *uti\r k 


TAIN fsr# 



civilized and settled appearance. Henceforward the country 
lies in bells or zones following the course of the rivers. North 
of the Gogra, the soil is for the most part of a sandy character. 
It is, however, fertile, and its yield is proportionate to the 
amount of water it receives. The rainfall of this part of Oudh 
is greater than south of the river, and the crops are but scautily 
irrigated. Such as it is, the irrigation is cliiclly from streams 
and jheels, as well irrigation has hardly made auy progress. The 
population in these districts is comparatively scanty, the holdings 
of cultivators much larger than across the river, and the region has, 
in the other parts of the province, a bad name for fever, which is 
unquestionably more or less justified by fact. There are large 
waste tracts in both these districts, and no doubt the people 
are holding back, in many instances, for the conclusion of 
ihe settlement before undertaking to break them up. In the 
Baraich and Kheree districts, where the turrai fades into the 
drier land, are two tracts, known as Dhowrera and Nan para, 
which have on excellent breed of draught cattle. The pasture 
here is more succulent, and the young calves have a better 
chance, for Oudh. though the turrai is covered with herd* of 
cattf really produces no grasses from which fine animals can 
be raised. 

South of the Chauka and Gogra the province is divided by the 
ClumLi, which runs through it in an east-south-east direction, 
into two nearly equal portions. The general cha meter of the 
country south of that river is superior to that on the north 
The upper part of the tract between the Gumti and tho Gogra. 
consisting of the main part of tin- district of Klieree > the whole 
,.i fceetapore, a part of Lucknow', and the upper part of Bara* 
bunkee, is generally sandy; the crops are mainly uuirrigated. 
In the centre of this tract there are a few jheels, esjieoiallv in 
the lower part of Soetapoov, iu Lucknow, and Barabunkce, v here 
the soil is ni' * re clayey and tin* crops move irrigated and finer 
but its general character ie ae d< xsribed. The lower peri of 
'ho. Barabunkoe district, and Fyzabml arc better; there are 
more duels and more brigallon, and all the finer roos are pro¬ 
duced The finest pai*t of this tract is iu the district of Bara- 
bunk* v.* between the main road from Lucknow to Fvzuhad and 
:1a. rivei Gumti. ILre the population i3 dense, the soil excel 
lent, and rude well irrigation general. 

The tract ol country between the Umnti md tin Gauge • i* 
it*, lino t p,u < the Brovina of Oudh. Tin dwr Xai runs 
dii’ough ihi- litre it ami perhaps the part eouth of that,liver 

, on tie vlmh dm finer The characteristics <•! both uo li e 
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same. Between tin-? rivers, midway, there is an elevated hollow 
hi which there is a string of jheels. Often in this tract, and 
more especially in the Lucknow and Oonao Districts, in that part 
of the country through which the Lucknow and Cawnpoor road and 
railway run, there are large plains of bare uncultivated land, on 
which is to be seen reh efflorescence in parts, and of which it is 
hard to say whether it is barren or not. But among these jheels 
and waste tract - are to be found some of the finest villages in the 
province, producing magnificent crops, all irrigated, and inters¬ 
persed with fine groves of trees. Generally, however, the aspect 
of this tract is the least. Interesting to the eye. The long stretch¬ 
es of uncultivated waste and the distance between the groves 
impress the traveller with the idea that he is in a less favoured 
country. In some parts of this tract there is much rice cultiva¬ 
tion, and the water is always near the sui face. But rude wells 
do not st.nul here, and the wells are made of large burnt bricks, 
moulded into segments of the circle of the well, and laid on ono 
another without mortar. These wells stand about 30 years, but 
thf-y involve ;i certain expenditure of capital they are not so 
numoron.-: as they might be, though costing less than half the 
money that a real masonry well does. 

[central tract, and on either side of it, liesabeau- 
... atretch of country. Th< oil here is domat (two earths) 
rViln ?- ," a t Uc * J' 1 ' 0111 rude wells, and is wooded in a style not 
• I he wood indeed goes on to the banks of the 

Tinot. ^ ,c y arc approached, the water is not found 

tiv - mi 10 J n ;'^ V 10 more sandy and less produce 
H ; L ' . ui Inducts of this tract embrace all the crops found in 
> P ai ° ludia, and the country looks like a garden. If is 
eaitny, and the clnna agreeable to the native idea and cons- 
1 u 1011, all( * -f produces the men who have tilled the rank ’ of 
oui own anny as \\ tli »-e of every native state. In iljis tract 
ic crops arc large and heavy, and the trees attain a great size. 

is nearly all cultivated, and vary little waste is to be seen. 
je population is dense and the holdings small, and flic people 
a *‘\ ^markable for attachment to their birth placo. The eulti- 
'atiou is not equal over the whole areas of the villages On tlm 
contrary, the lands lying near the villages arc all watered and 


manured, but the out-lying lands 
ai. for the most part unirnga e 
resident in other village* 

b ovcnlx. —The Oudh forests nv* 
“ r fchairigarh Division, lies betvvi 

hnn.v 


n the 
and 

4U 


rdois of the villages 
l held by.cultiivai mv% 


\t the 


ivision, 
north-west 


<1 


in throe divisions. The 1st. 
the rivers SohcJi and Mo- 
boaiidod by an m bit mi \ 



Om)h. 

line which goes through the forest, and is the limit towards 
Nepal, and at the east end by the river Kauriali. There is 
some forest land south of the Solieli, but with but little 
sal 'shuiva robusta), wliicli is the most valuable of the woods 
those forests produce. In this division also, about the head 
waters of the U1 and Barauncha, tliere is some forest land 
consisting partly < of stunted sal and partly of other trees. 
The trees here are not large enough to produce loes of tim¬ 
ber. The total area of the 1st division of forest lands is 
2G3 square miles, of which 14!) square miles produce sal. In 
the 2nd, or Baraich Division, the country between tire rivers 
Kauriali and Girwa is partly.covered with sissoo forest, and part¬ 
ly with.a dense jungle of a variety of trees. No sal is to he 
found here, the land lies too low, being very little elevated above 
the banks of the Moila, which is a river in tin rains, but half 
stream halt swamp at other times. It runs about midway 
between tin other two rivers. East of the Girwa tliere is 
a sal fore-'t nine or ten miles wide, and then the Bahai river is 
met with. There is no sal forest on the east banks of the Bahai, 
which is low turret land, but after crossing the Bhada there 
is a considerable belt of forest. There is a belt of sal forest 
from the Nepal frontier on the left bank of the R >pli down 
to Bhinga. The area of the forest lands in this division is 
2G9 square miles, of which 170 square miles produce sal In 
tlm 3rd or Gondah Division the wood i less valuable. The 
•'! tree i In re stunted. The forest tracts are less extensive, 
<• rp\iiig a hs breadth of land under the hills, and me mom 
tangled and of the nature of a tluckei. Tlu- forest area in 
this division is 170 square miles, of which 100 produce sal. 
Tin; trees which are reserved in the Oudh forest are (1.) Hal 
'Shorea robu ta. '2. Sissu Dali rgia iss< >. Bt l\in ((Jodrcla 
uoona (4.) Ebony (Diospyros inel nioxvhm.) (5.) Dhau (Cono- 
carpus iatifolia.) ((’».) Arseni (TeriuinaVm tonumtosa, 7.) Kher 
(Acacia catechu.) (8.) Tikoi or Ualdu (Nauclea cardifnlui.) 
Of tin so sal, tun, ebony, dhnu, and .rsern arc found in the 
higher fmvst, called Bhabar or. locally i)auiar The other irons 
)> found on »he lower ground or fuirnl. In that pm of 'he Jsi 
or Kh.iii .rnrh division which lies between the Muhana and tin- 
Hohdi river every now atnl then we come upon tracts in the 
mill if of the forest quite hare of trees. Those tract;, are 
termed villages, though no one lives there, but cattle are 
duwu on i<. tlie lauds to pasture. Every your these tractn 
n»o t r.*j fire, which not only effectually prevents any <m- 
• Toactuiic nt of lie forest, but tin* fii* goes mtothe forest and 
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does serious damage there. There is a very small tract undei 
o -Issa in British territory, and that is reserved for the use (•; ti e 
gun carriage agency at Futtehgurh. The bulk of the Oudh forests, 
and by fa i the more valuable ones, were given to rsepjd by Lord 
Canning, in reward for the services ot the Durbar dui ingthc h utinv. 

Rivers .—The principal rivers of Oudh are the Ilapti, the Ba¬ 
hai, the Girwa, the Kauriali, tlie IMohana, the Solicli, the • arda,. 
the Ul, the Katna, the Guinti, the Sai and the Ganges. Of ihy.-m 
all, except the UJ, Katna, Gumti and Sai, are hill streams do.- 
eluding from the Himalayas, and subject to the sudden fresh<> 
width characterise the hill streams. The Rapt i is a rapid riw t 
navigable foi boats up to Bbinga. It is used for rafting tim¬ 
ber in the rains. It is a second class river, and swarnis with al¬ 
ligators. The Bahai is rapid and shallow in its upper course, and 
useless for navigation and for rafting. Some oi its waters arc 
drawn ii to a more sluggish stream called the Sarju which pa- e- 
Baraich, but it is nowhere navigable. The rest of its wad i s 
fall into the Qogra The Givum, where it enters British ter¬ 
ritory, is n mountain stream with a great tall rushing if 
rapids and pools over a stony and sandy bed. It is useless 
tor navigation. It is a branch of the Kauriali, from which h 
issues by percolation, and to which it is united lower down. 
The Kan rial; is the largest of the affluents of the Gauges. Its 
discharge is L3.0S2 cubic feet per second. Tt is more than twi< 
the si:a oi i ho Ganges where it leaves the hills, and is navigable 
j " oats throughout the year within British territory. This ’ 
t ie liver which is called Karnali in the hills: Kauriali, after 
u-enters the plains to its confluence with the Sarju a lilt lobe-low 
Biiartapur ; Goyra, tin.nee to Fyzubad ; Sarju, about Adjndia 
• oid Down or Gogra again below this down to its confluence wiih 
the Ganges at Rcvclganj, near Chapra. The Molm * a is the 
boundary of tlu Bi rritory fipoin Qv ^ri Ghat U its con- 

tlnonce with the Kauriali, rather more than half its course in the 
plains. Ii is a -hallow ‘ and rapid stream, not navig; hie, but 
thobor i floated down i 1 in the rains to the Kauriali. This riwr 
^warms with alligator-*, both the inagar or broad-nosed and tin 
guriul or lung-in^cd species. The jiohvli is asxnali stream, hut 
has .sufficient water to float timber in the rains to the 1\ uriali. 
As ii- course is short below the principal depot for the 1-t boiv.*i 
di\ision, past which it flows, it is kept dear oi snug at sonic 
1 i. i is not n n w .. .hie l iver. 

II" S< i’dn - a riv^r about thesi/uoi the Ganges -where h h 
tin; hills . nine miles below, i ,s discharge i > (i. 4 in cubic b et i. 

second. Whore it « iters British territory in Oudli—ibril h tie* 
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boundary between British territory and Nepal out of Oudli_it 

baa lost tlio character of a hill stream and flows in a sandy bed. 
It is more or less navigable throughout British territory, but 
being large, rapid, and full of shallows and snags, it is not a good 
river for rafting, and the route by the Soheli and the Kauriali to 
Bairam Ghat, is considered a better one for timber. This river 
is called Kali in the hills, and Sarda in the plains after emerg¬ 
ing from the hills. Soon after entering British territory it 
gives off a branch which unites with the Soheli, and the united 
sttearn, known as theSarju, falls into the Kauriali a little below 
Bhartapoor, and nearly opposite to where the Girwa joins that 
river on the other side. The main stream of the Sarda, after 
this bifurcation, is called the Chauka, and it falls into the Gogra 
at Bairam Ghat, but it is a small river where it finally falls into 
the Gogra. The Ul, which receives the Barauncha, rises in the 
swamps of the Kheree district bordering on Shahjehanpur. 
It is not navigable, except for small boats in the lower 
part of its course. It flows under the station of Lakhim- 
pur ancl falls into the Chauka at the eastern extremity of tlio 
Kheree district The Kaina is hardly a river. It rises in Sha- 
jehanpur and is not na vigable. It falls into the Gumti about 
vbere the Scetapoor and Hurdui road crosses that river. 

The Gumti is a river rising in some rice fields, from which 
its head waters appear to trickle. Its water is sweet and its 
banks are cultivated throughout the province. It is navigable 
throughout the greater part of its course in Oudli; but°it is 
extremely tortuous, and the navigation is impeded a* Sultan- 
poor by some kankar rocks. In the upper part of its course 
the valley of the river is wide and open, but about thirty 
miles below Lucknow, it begins to contract and, with some open 
parts, the banks henceforward are g, nerally contracted and 
often precipitous. In some parts of Sultanpoor the so.nery on 
the Gumti is exceedingly picturesque. The banks are prpcipL 
tons, forty or fifty feet high, and clothed with luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. Trees, shrubs, and grasses, in Indian profusion and of 
’lie most tbanning colours, throw their shade over the deep 
st ill water beneath, and through the folia;. I lie weather-worn, 
rugged, kankar rod looks singularly beautiful. The Sa>. rises 
m -.ftiu fields in the Hurdui district on the borders of Kheree. 
It. bus bar lly any bed for some miles, and is dry in the dry woiv- 
1 her, but shortly below Paihani the water appears. It is not navi¬ 
gable, but, is used for irrigation, being temporarily bunded for the 
■purpose by i lu> people themselves. Its water is.sweet and who! «me 
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sometimes a most formidable stream. Between the Sai and the 
Ganges the river Gavra } and to a lesser degree the Hamgangg, 
flow through a corner of the Hurdui district, but they can hard¬ 
ly he called Oudh rivers. The Garret comes down from Shall- 
jehanpur and passes the towns of Pali and Saudi before if 
joins its waters to those of the Ramganga. immediately to pour 
the united stream into the Ganges. 

Lakes, —There are no lakes, though some of the jheels are 
very extensive sheets of water. The larger and deeper of 
them retain water all the year round. In the turrai they are 
deep and fed by springs. All the land in their neighbour¬ 
hood produces most beautiful crops. Many produce a kind 
°f wild rice in quantities, and the grassy ones lorm very 
good pasturage for buffaloes. The country between the Gumti 
;, od the Ganges is well supplied with these jheels. d hey lie in 
two parallel elevated hollows, on either side of tlie Sai, and 
about midway between that river and the Gumti arid Ganges 
j'c.'poct i\dy. They are drained by r lateral nalas, which tail muin- 
] y hi to t he Sai, and which cause the occasional floods in that. 
nv *r after heavy rain. They are a striking feature of the coun¬ 
ty* stretching in a continuous series, on both sides ol the Sai, 
j r °m the Shabjehanpur boundary to that of Jan pur and Aljaha- 
,; -d, and often connected when the rain has been In ayy. North 
,J 1 the Gumti, there are a good many of these jheels in the See- 
hi poor district-, and they come down into Barabunkec, but there 
they appear to end. The Fyzabad district is drained by two or 
tbreo no fas running through it, parallel to the Gogra and Giimtr 
The Oudh jheels are covered with all kinds of wild fowl iu the 
weather, ami some of them ore fairly stocked with snipe. 

Marshes, —In the turrai marshes arc numerous. They 
uiv com rod with long grasses, narkul, patel, and the like, 
and a iv die favourite lair of tigers after the hot weather lu»s 
set in. T'lie true marshes are found on the low lands ne 1 
Idu' rivers, whore the water oozes through the ground. I hc re arc 
‘ veral of those in the upp< r valley ot the Gumti above Luok- 
as also on the banks of tho U1 iu the Kheroe district, and 
( »t the Sai in the Hurdui district. Horses and cattle are 1 be 
*yon feeding in them and they are favourite beats tui snipe an i 
bittern. 

No Minerals of value have been discovered in Oudh 

A regular census was taken of Oudh in The iu!lowing 

r- an estimate ♦ >ji! y of the urea and population. I hero arc 1J 
di strut* in 1 <1 i vi^ii cn tv ring 23*18 square mil- and with c 
population of S K>4,flS*2 :— 
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District. 


£\ 

II 

n 


) 

t'* Lucknow, 
I 


Of a 


relief town* with popu 
Lition. 


- 1.02 i 4.99,712 r icknow, 
The yn- K ikorco, 
pulitionof nijuoar, 
city Luek-jXugram, 
new bv\ Amathee, 
not been Kc-ur&eo, 
arterUiu- Mohan, 
ed. jjMulliabad, 

I 

MidicnL*, 
.Sirse-nfcviiiK, 
‘Neotnee, 
jJuggour, 
{Nlgohitn, 


1,333 


-1- 

5,70,215 - office poor, 
Furtchpoor, 

IWUl^fTTlOW, 

f vialiad. 
Assoewun, 
Hu#=- olabid, 
Puorwa, 
Mursuvun, 
jSurwun, 
[Owaao, 
iaurh-v 
■ Purine, 


1,415 


3| 


Hi 

tv.- o 

„>o 


|i.a 

t,g 

a a 


* i> 

Is 


14 10 


7,403 

7.- ro 
5,066' 
1,1*32 
3, 149 
4,303 
7, lid 
2 

6,211 

5.1*0 

2,13- 


1,294* 13 


10 


City 

1,014 

District 

986 


2,000 


46 


13 


Total cost tf Offi¬ 
cials, ami Po 
lice of all 
kinds. 


City, 1,00,834 
District, 1,10,136 
Officials ) 
including V 1,03,452 
Offices, j 


3,20,472 


1,60,275 


Rovcnue. 

Rs. 


Land. 


11,71,963 ) 

Cc?8,30,059 \ 1 ^ 02 * 0 “ l 


Gross. 


10,53,418 10,79,797 
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Oudfi. 

























































gkHtapoVr 



7.23.01: 


'.'..-s'rti.’timrc, 
I’ck nr NuvrvfU', 
Rudowh c, 
■Zaj<:tf«or, 
Ramnuger, 
iFrsttehpofr, 
;f)»irrub.vd, 

>i ib/jnr. 

Hud Un-Serai, 
jKaitow, 

• kil ui; kha*. 

• • 

liSjdu*- >. r, 


7 .v *• 

j.ooo; 

11,990j 

lO.lfHt 

4,V 

; i«xi, 
5 , 927 , 
4.251! 
\ri. 

2/* Pi! 
Ml 




l? f W3,53& 


7,75.000 ^ootaiM r, 2,200 

kLyra’ .1 11 , 0 »S 

Laivjrpoor, 9,9*8 

Borer, 4,009 

JWebi. lood&bod, 4,208 

Sudurpaor, 2 , 2 .X 

Ibiiufra, 2,.Vd 

i Intcjpeor. 2,511 

Hdttnooa, 2,808 

Lscltf i) Xu**er. 2 i#>4 

G.767 

Tutnbour, 2 754 

Mkrick, l,y91 

Muchrctu, 3,800 

Ntrmkhu, ],H7? 

jliftiKftvle1,4"» 


7,51,0, i >\l ihl*ld, 

;. v mdce. 
iBi'. rr: 
y .<ihooguagv, 
|M>vW, 
ISun-lch. 
K-.rc^i, 


S.0O4 


2,31* 


26 


39 


lv 


17,627 1.W1 
It*, :*• •; 

0.9*77 

H,# 57 I 

V>i-i 




30 


16 


475 

includ- 
Jdjt 
P. 8. 


>,9l2 


Town P. 
59. 

Cant I\ 
18. 

dm. r. 

652. 


028. 

OmciAls 


25 9 


054 


1,10,222 


5,90,969 


3,720 

1.188 

75,990 

71,629 


1,52,433 


12,26,160 24,62,320. 

This is incoM t, 
it id just <iovL!t 
the .iraoaut of 
Land Revenue. 


4,61,511 


10,30,614 


81,491 


11 


10,66,094. 


13,47,451 


l3,?)o,378. 
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District 

1 

> 

.r 

1 ,! 



Cliief towns with 10 


o 

3 

a 

o 

> 

£ 

’ 

= a 

«2 
o C. 
ff » 

« o . 

|«t; 

6 

•a 

0 

•- 

£ 

Total cost of OHi 
rials, and Police 

Revenue. 

R*. 

; 3 

; s 

0 


- t 

P 

4- 

< 

a 

§* 

P4 

p olation. 


> 

=%: 
C5 6 

to 

_*c 

S5 

O 

1 

4 

a 

21 

5 

a -■ "x 

.= Si; 

| 1 I 

o 

c 

tx 

g 

o 

> 

i- 

f 

vu 

of all kinds. 

Land. 

Gross, 

- 

I!j 
‘ 1 ' 

a 

15 

£l)cree, 

5 

4.003 

4,90,2$8 

Luc kiin pure, 

Ool » 

Kheree, 

Kyruara, 

H vdtihsil , 

1,654 

6,<»37 

2 ,nso 

1.335 

i.7o:. 

4 

8 

53 

20 

Town P. 
13 

Disc. P. 
139 

00,270 

i 

! " 


4,82,089 

4,88,611 





Gola, 

All 5 ^nnj, 
Secwndrahad, 

M< h armlet, 
l > irw*u*. 
Ourungahau, 

l'.GSfi 

503 

1*434 

:.jr 

3,409 

2,730 

i 




1 

< 

452 

01,002 




* 

r, 

i 

Total . 

11 

6,523 

30,22.856 



0,110 

39 

11 

5S 

16 

1.734 

2,04,987 

1 

5 

28,60,791 

29,44,983 

i 

j « 

i 

< 

PywImvJ. 

1 - 

2 .2*0 

10,36,‘A*' 

.•yxiViid, 

Aio.wlhi i, 

\kberiH - r, 

*ba» poor, 

IVstpoor, 

tthirteepoor, 

'<hadder? t, 
l»bein< 'mb, 
r.Ai» Ld». 

bu ’icp- -r, 

\ • i 0 >nj 

30,516 

7. r»i« 
1.7!n 
2,-yoli 
2,849 
2 .<W0 
MM 
4.441 

11,70m 

8 , «U 
2.007 
2,03u 

3,0m 

1 

13 

U 

30 

24 

854 

3.00,521 

14 

8 

13,77,400 

15,91,660 



Ultdh 
















































1 

1 



3 anv.d, 

BytasDix^ 

i:kunn:th, 

N.xU| ar i. 

Hhlng.i. 

Scwptmr, 

l-kir.iich. 

I uckerpoor. 

l,5< * 
1,150 
1.971 
5,0^' 
4,00 
1.5T-. 

10.00" 

2,500 



1 

— 



2.683 

7,72,76 V 'ndih. 

6.73 

4,727 

■ 

8 




(Purus* - >r . 

2,5 4n 







Xetvabgrunj, 

4.49> 








Utrowluh, 

5,015 








bulrampoor, 

11.1-4* 








Klmrgoopoor, 

.Shahgunj, 

2,700 

6.50 








Kvitra Chare r.. 

2,205 








Ram poor. 

1,030 








Toolseepoor, 

1,445 








tfftchle^aon, 

r. 75 








Rcguxngunj, 

2,465 




Tutil 

16 

7,036 

24,21,064 


11,980 

30 

31 

Roy Bartilly, 

3 

1,329 

6,76,219 

.Tehanabad, 

7,8.59 

1,4S3 ( 

17 

17 





Du l mow. 

4,070 








Lallguugo, 

1,947 




i 




Bhugwuntnugur, 

3,490 




vdtanpoor,... 

4 

1,566 

8,02,600,Perkin’s guc-fe, 

3.118 

1,813 

12 

11 





IJaia. 

11,331 

1 



iPerURfurb,. 

4 

1,724 

7,48,074 

Portabgurb, 

8,038 

2,561 

20 

11 





[Balone, 

3,*i9 








[Manickpoor, 

1,996 

1 



J r--ui . 

11 

4,619 

22.26,8£T> 


; 5,857 

, * 

39 

1 

1 

1 I rrrriiwiil \ 


1 





I 


j Total, S 

50:23.618 

J 84,64,385 

! | 


23,2” 157 

i 

453 



. 

t 





1 

L 


60 llii 51^. -,70,109 


2-j Ik '624 1,38,673 14 




60 


20 


19 1,990 7/19,802 12 


IX 


470 2,10,552 12 


50, 10 


21 9 

| Aver¬ 
age. 


66 


66 




018 1,00,032 


4«; 1,40,019 


1,485 


Aver 


age. 


I4i 

8,157 


4,56,004 


21,12,301 


15 


12 


6,19,17.' 


9,34,765 


11 


29,21,63? 


10,34,111 


10,31,417 


11,70,783 


32,36,641 


7,25.711 


10,70,765 


33,94,139 


11,47,287 


11,80,082 


12,91,600 


36,18,819 


1,24,80,014 


/There is an error 
I in the figures 
I given for Lhra- 
^ bUnlceo hence 
j this column lues 
I not been filled 

V in- 
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The Cantral Provinces. 

A , ( 1 . r.ifi (Ui.t awl Commit mention*. 

-1 

Total area in square miles. 


jCuappointed cnlturable waste, 
in acres. 


n«js of territory* 


Waste 


Brunei Poti&E&ioxts 

7V0W>3 
ri-Ut dUf rlcU, 


X r rtirfdn 
ill • • d.sftfrU. 


lb ’UL f ; */*jn 

didri'i# 


c 

Jj 

7= 

o 

a 


iM 


Boundara 


.Vanpure />/ 

•V !> • /*, in 
try* (>* YYu 

>ui‘ f iVywjtj;itja 

(V. •• , ;.acpore 

i- ( ! lsxji 1L »we 


j Saug*/r 

1.0S3 

2,057 

865 

4,005 

r ’ ( Ihiiiiob 

619 1 

1 597 

1,241 

2,457 

i Jubb til pore 
' Nnrsm^Kire 

1,441 • 

8*13 I 

1 1,323.1 

I 391 ! 

1,5041 

632 

4,269 

1,916 

. 1 Moahtuigabadj 
( Nimar ; 

2,351 1 
-444 

i 752 
1,000 

1 894 

1,250 

3,997 

2,694 

- .1 

628 

860 

i 4,150 

1 5,63»s 

7 J Baiaghat .. 

341 

469 

1 2,012 

2,60S 

Seonoe ,.. j 

1,008 

710 

1 1.884 

1 3,608 

l t inutlwar 1...5 

942 

702 

2,32S 

1 4.032 

. 1 Bart .ol . J 

1.04<» 

1,3.32 

1,491 

! 8,863 

, .V.rnnro . .! 

1 , 

709 

J,17li 

3,731] 


Y« .-‘i' h ) ( haiida 
* Wiriah 


H 


Communication, mileage of. 


1,077 
1,359 | 
*2,117:1 , 

l,.y)| i 


1.134 

4,461 

447 

3,o35 

2,104 


1,509 
4.462 
5SG 
1.645 
3,13:) 


3,922 
10,000 
2,;;92 : 
8.-153 1 
7,131 ; 


Remaining last year, j 

| 

Solti or granted dur¬ 

ing the year. 

0 

w 

0 

’u 

•** 

a 

to 

.2 

*rt rt 

if. 

m 

Water—distinguish¬ 

ing navigable rivers 
and canals. 

Made roads, 1 st, 2 nd, 

3 rd Class. 

Railroads. 

442,231 

1,695 

440,536 

0 

62 2 nd 

none 







71.418 

4.928 

69,490 

0 

160 3rd 

do 

312,000 

7,505 

304,495 

none 

333 

06 

123,115 


123,115 

b 166 

88 ) 

not yet 

1,040,865 


1,040,865 

none 

200 \ 

opened 

657,280 

1,180 

656,100 

do 

113 

75 

3,200.400 

25,192 

i 3,181.20S 

none 

none 

none 

217,112 

35,909 

! 181,203 

c 95 

do 

do 

686,031 

• 

673,822 

none 

do 

do 

494,042 

200 

493,842 

d 65 

25 

do 

303,555 

1 3,250 

300.305 

none 

200 

do 

94,348; 8,123 

86,224 

none 

1 744 2 ml 

21 

380,700 

45,171 

335,595 

< 245 

58 2nd 

noiie 

2,855,680 

394.1 2,855,2851 

/194 

47 2nd 

none 

112.512 


112,512 

none 

none 

49 

831,618 

... 

851,618 

• •• 

17 

none 

403,089 


403,089 

<j 25 

(h) none 

do 


Jsl 


o 
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Smrditilpore district, on 
MiihawuMy, 

1. pper Gt*Iav< ; district, 

the 

2,5i:0 | 1,432 
73 J 1,320 

1,6S0 

572 

5,632 

2,274 

j Waste. 

1 1,059,717 

(land not 
| ... 

tk m.°.reatecl 
1,039,717 

i 90 
395 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total BritLsb* 

• 

2 s,;r.'.} 

>23,770 

33,310 

i 82,839 

j 13.214.779 US, 7564 

13,069,022A 

1,255 

1,557 

211 

X ativt Stated, 

Eustar, 

Khar *i it e. 

fiaegurh-Btirgiirii 

Saruii.urh, 

l'.ttDA, 

•^Omporo. 

rttjbracole, 

Bamra, 

Sukt.o. 
Kawurdah, 
Komlka or Ckooe 
/An, 

Kfckcir, 

KJhyragnrb, 

Kradgaan, 

Mnkii, 

Ku- 

v 

:::i 

SI 6 
i,Bno 

6 (H) 

400 

1 ,6*0 

600 

5f‘0 

1,500 

41 

150 

127 

145 

6484 

5M4 

104 

i- 

3.141 

250 

100 

25 

205 

125 

75 

250 

47 

312 

37 

171 

317 

278 

53 i 

9,005 

750 

300 

75 

615 

275 

225 

750 

27 

443 

0 

6S4 

7G 

94 

58 

13.062 
2,600 
1,000 
500 
2,500 
1.000 
800 
2,500 
115 
911 

173 

1,000 

939.1 

8S3* 

215 


... 


none 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

none 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

h 

none 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Totul Xativc States, 


9,027 

'5,388 *13,9S<; 

25,399 

... j ... 



n 


Grand Total, 

.. ! 

j 32,786 

31,156 

47,299 

111,23S 

13,214,77^145,7564 

13,069,0224 

1,255 

1,568 

211 
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Area, Cultivation am 1 Communications. 
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The Central Provinces. 


^ • Ijg Provinces extend from the 18th to the 21th degree of 
North latitude, and from the 7Gth to the SGth parallel of East 
longitude. They are bounded on the north by the Independent 
States of Bundelcund, of which the principal are Tehree and 
Punnah ; on the west and north-west by the British district of 
Chundeyree Lullutpore (bolongingto the North-Western Provin- 
ces). by the Bhopal State, by Sindia’s dominions, l>y Berar, and 
by the Nizam’s dominions ; on the south and south-east by the 
Nizam s dominions, and by the Madras district of Bajabmmidry ; 
on the east, by the Jeypore State, under Madras jurisdiction, by 
tliobe portions ot Bengal known as the Tributary Mahals and 
the North-west Frontier Agency, and by the Itcwa State :— 
Movntains .—The most prominent range is the Sautpooras, 
south of, but running parallel with, the Nerbudda river from east 
to west, from its source on the table-lands of Ummerkuntuk, on 
the eastern frontier of Mundla, to its exit on the westernmost 
borders of Niinor. From Ummerkuntuk, 3,328 feet above the 
level of the sea, the most eastern and highest point in the range, 
an outer ridge runs south-west for about one hundred miles ioa 
point known as the Salee Tekrce hills in the Bhundara district; 
thus forming as it were the head of the range, whose tortuous 
length narrowing as it- proceeds westward, and diversified by 
broad table-lands, low lying valleys, dorsal ridges and rugged 
yonks, terminates on the western frontier in these Province^ at 
the famous hill fortress of Asseorgurh in Niinar. The total length 
of the range may be said to be 300 miles, with an average breadth 
of about GO miles, making the entire mountainous area about 
IS/. no square miles. Some of the highest points in t lie rang** 
are w-Chilpee, 2,600 feet above *ea level. Raj ad liar, 2/180, 
Chowradadur, 3,320, Karinjia, 2,09G, Khamla, 3,700 lhi t. in Bai- 
tool, and Dhoopgurh about 4,000 loot in Hoshungabad. The 
dope of tlm range in at th base, exposed in the beds of the 
various tributaries of t he Nerbudda, especially the Sceta Riva, the 
Town, and the Madina, where are found the rock : oii< railed by 
the Geological Survey the “ Lower Damoodas.” They are also 
exposed on the southern slopes of the range, at Oomrait near 
Ohiiuiwara, on a small affluent of the Punch. They belong to 
the coal measures of India, ami are distinguished by a prepor. 
dov;.m *. of simple bonded ferns. Overlying these in several lo¬ 
calities both north and south of the Nerbudda, arc other strata 
yielding coal. More extensively spread re the Mahadova rocks, 
which ionn the great ma s oi tb • Puchmurreu > ill . T 
l lin a tew fern stems and arc remarkable for bands of coarser lion 
ore passing irregularly through them. Their ago is supposed to 
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be the upper Cretaceous. Above these are found the beds which 
have been called the Taklee series, which follow the same course 
along the northern face of the Sautpooras as the carbonaceous 
strata. They include sandstone, red shales, argillaceous rune- 
stone, and green and purplish clays. The trap formation mainly 
constitutes the table-lands of all the four hill districts. A\ illi 
the nietnmorphic rocks it is in many tracts overlaid by latciitc. 

J n tlie Mundla district there are four principal upland valleys, 
each sending down a feeder to the Nerbudda; to'the west lies 
the yaliey of the Bunjur; in the centre the valleys of the Ha- 
lone, the Plien, and.the Bonneyr; to the cast the valleys of the 
Khurmeyr, Chirkar, and Sconee ; and to the north-west the val¬ 
ley of the Suljee. The eastern valleys have an elevation supc- 
o tliose oi the west. The portion of the di trict east oi 
Chirkar river is an exceedingly rich and highly cultural)!e plain. 
The ' . • and southern sides of the district fcw 1 t] 

Khurmeyr and Bonneyr rivers present a nigged mass of bare 
and lofty mountains hurled together by volcanic action ; the 
general 0 limit ion being basaltic intermixed with latcrite, with 
which the higher peaks are capped. There is a lofty range of 
1 1 ills between the Chirkar and Khurmeyr. The country be¬ 
tween. this range of hills and the Nerbudda forms the talooka <-’1 
llaniecporo, which contains an area of about 217 square miles. It 
1 an unuulatiiig plain watered by numerous streams, hut almost 
entirely destitute of trees and shrubs, Qn the east of this vol¬ 
cano-ally formed country several fine “ dadurs” or plateaux and 
noli valleys, especially those of Sooeteerat and Kunnundul, 
occur. Tlu.se \alleys arc well watered, and sheltered from the 
and here, even in April, the streams are fringed with ver¬ 
dant grass. The Chowru ladur plateau, with an area of about six 
sjuaie miles, b probably one of the most favourable spots fm an 
Kuropcau s utler in the whole Mundla district. This plateau 
overlooks the Luinnec valley, situated at the extreme t asti-m 
corner of the district on the south side and beyond the ghat 
range. It forms a suh-talooka, and contains about 100 square 
miles. The valley is filled with dense jungle, and contains only 
two or three Bvgah village?. It is the resort oi wild bullah»O k \ 
and of kinds oi deer and boasts of prey. It is entirely uncul- 
tivab d, and it. i.. thought would prove a good site foi a coftte 
plantation, Tlie Bunjur valley, running partly into the Sconce 
district has two lavjo oln plains at Baihur and bhcmnlat w* H 
watered. The Malone valley is approached from the Bunjur s al- 
lev by the dura ghats, which form tlio cant< 

Buttjnr. At Bichiu it opens iuto u hue open aud fertile plain, 
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some j 5 miles long by 5 broad. It is even better watered than 
the valley of the Bunjur. The volley of the Bormeyr resembles 
that of the Khunneyr above described. It has a general eleva¬ 
tion of about 2,500 feet above sea level, and lias a pleasant 
climate. The Googree talooka is a portion of the lov er part 
of the valley of the Bormeyr. 

The Mo wye is a talooka considerably to the east of Googree, 
and contains the remains of former very extensive irrigation 
works. About Mowye there are said to he 120 tanks, some of 
considerable size, but all out of repair. The Thondah talooka 
lies to the west of Bielda, consisting of low bills and elevated 
plains and valleys. North of the Nurbudda the largest talooka 
in this district is Shahpoor. The country is oven more hilly 
and less watered than that to the south. But there are some 
fine open plains in the neighbourhood of Shahpoor, at Shali- 
poorah, and in Nivas. In the Sconce district, the plateaux of 
Seonee and Lucknadown have a varying height of from 1,800 
feet to 2,200 feet, well cultivated and clear of jungle. The \ al¬ 
ley of the Bangunga may be said to commence after the con¬ 
fluence of the waters of the Bangunga and the Thamvur. It is of 
ever varying breadth, widening into bays of considerable extent, 
and anon it is contracted by spurs from the hills which run al¬ 
most to the river's bank. The first basin includes the BlmnsaBhar 
forest, unreclaimed. The second bay includes Thema a nd a part of 
Mhow, and is about 5 # iniles across, and well watered. The third 
basin includes Nursingha, and is hero of considerable extent 
end well watered. South of this basin the hills run parallel to, 
and at a short distance from, the banks of the river until the em¬ 
bouchure of the Ooskal and Naina rivers, where the fourth basin 
occurs. The Paraswara plateau separates tin* valleys of tho 
Bangunga and the Bunjur, and has a general width of be¬ 
tween 0 and 10 miles, well watered. The Phon valley is mure 
open than the Halone, to which it is nearly parallel. The valleys 
<>i tho Ooskal and Nahra are narrow, but in one or two places 
there are open plains. In tho Chindwara district the principal 
upland valleys are those of the Pencil and Kolhira. In many 
pbtcea they present broad open plains about Gbaud, Chindwara, 
and Ohowrye, highly cultivated and w. II watered. Tho general 
elevation is about 2,200 feet. Less open are tho valleys which 
follow tho course of the Kunban rivor through DcogurU before 
im descent into the plains. The plateau of the Puchtnurree, 
b,500 loot above sea level, is said to be 12 square miles in ex¬ 
tent. The icenery is of surpassing beaut}’ and variety. Through 
the centre of the plateau there flows a fine clear stream for the 
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greater portion of tlic year, which appears at one time to hate 
been bundcrl for the storage of water. J lie plateau pre.M nts 
many advantages for tbc establishment of a sanitarium, and i> 
easily reached on the north from Bhunkheree, a railway station 
35 miles distant. On the south it is separated from the great 
Sautpoora chain by the valley of the Deinwa. Another plateau 
the Mohtoor, 3,200 feet, though somewhat inferior in some res¬ 
pects, 1ms many characteristics ot the higher Puchmurrees as 
a sanitarium, and is easily accessible from the south. And, lasily, 
in the Baitool district the Macbna and Sampni rivers traverse 
a broad level basin of rich soil whereon is situated the chief 
town of Baitool. It is shut in by abrupt lines of stony hills on 
all sides but the west, where it is bounded by the deep valley ot 
the Taptee. It is almost entirely under cultivation. Ihe Mool- 
lye plateau iv on the south, of considerable extent, and noted toi 
its cultivation of opium and sugarcane. The only plateau ar a 
high level in this district is the bill of Kliamla in tlie south¬ 
west corner of the district, said to be a little below 8,700 feet, 
the general height of the Gawilgurgh hills, with which it is con¬ 
nected. Tin absence of water on the plateau must prevent its 
being selected as a sanitarium, however desirable it otherwise 
may ho a a ])lace of residence, being as it is out of*the reach ot 
hot winds. ✓ 

The principal ranges in the Jubbulporc district at the head of 
the Nerbuddii valley, arc the Blancr, the Kyrnor»\ and the Bit - 
trjbegu/vh. XI Bhanoi range enters the district in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Heeraporc, and forms the northern boundary the 
valley of the Nerbudda and its affluent the Hirun. 
peak ; Kaloombur, 2,554 feet above se.i level. The Kynmre 
range runs nearly paral I < I with the Bhaner, s nd i i dost 
equity, attaining a height of 2,300 feet. South of the ?>.crbr.lda 
the district ie broken up by spurs r >i the Sautpoora range* Be¬ 
side these there ate detached groups of hills, vh. the ^ufl« ( - 
pah nr near Sloemanabad, ibe Bijoon hills in the Seliora Kb-c l. 
the iNagur hills on the borders between Jubbulporc and Mumlla, 
and a low range c lied tin Kvnjooa in Bijeragogmh. A pot* 
tion of the Moikul range skil ls tin frontiers of Mundlaand Ju >- 
lml pore districts on the north-cast and merges into the Sa n • 
pooras at Unnncrkuntilk. From this terminal ridge a section 
of the Vindhya range runs along the northern boundary *4 

till it he 01 l^agporo territory on tho oast. 

Nowhere in this district d the vi ng 

tion than 2,000 feet. Tho Balia hill belonging to tin. mir i*. 

however over 8,000 feet high, and possesses an area ot t Jv - 
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land three square miles in extent, with the remains of ancient 
habitation. After reaching Korba, a low range runs south into 
the district eastward of tlieHusdoo river till the hills reach the 
valley of the Mahanuddee eastward of Seoreenarrain ; then re¬ 
appearing on the opposite side of the Mahanuddee they continue 
close to the eastern branch of that river till they connect them¬ 
selves with that great southern range from which the Maha¬ 
nuddee takes its rise, and which divides it from tlie Bustar State. 

The “great plateau of Cliutteesgurh/’ comprising the districts 
of Belaspore and Raepore with their Dependencies, is bounded 
on the north and east as above described. On the west it is flanked 
by the ridge commencing at Umrncrkuntuk and ending at the 
point known at the Salee Tekree hills ; from which point again 
low detached spurs skirt the western frontier Ml they become 
blended in the Mahanuddee range. The total area of this tract 
including hill, forest, an 1 plain amounts to 22,000 square miles 
and may be separated into the following distinctive tracts :— 
(I.) the valley of the Sheonath and the tract between that river 
and the Salee Tekree hills, (2) the tract between the Sheonath 
and Husdoo rivers ; (3) the tract between the Sheonath and the 
Mahanuddee, and (i) the tract south of Raepore extending 
downwards towards the Mahanuddee. 

In the Sumbulpore plain—which may be called the valley of 
the Mahanuddee,—the most noticeable hill range i- what is 
known as the Bcirajxihav, covering an area of some 100 square 
miles, and bordering the Mahanuddee to the south of Pudum- 
pore. The formation is trap, and the highest point about 2,200 
feet above the level of the plain. The Jhurpatliee range ex- 
iends from the Ebe liver to the zemiudaree of Lelua, some 15 
miles*. The Bodapoli range runs for some 23 miles along the 
left bank of the Mahanuddee between the klialsa and the State of 


Rehracolc; connected with it is a range running cast and weston 
the immediate borders of Reinacolc. hi Pudumpuiv the Jargaon 
range runs from east to north-west for 10 miles. Among the 
most not< d hills in the Ourjat States is a large range in Phoontirh 
connected on the north side with the Barupahar range. Ano¬ 
ther vast range divides Phoolgurh and Borasamhai from Patna. 
On the east of Kharonde is a range which runs nearly the whole 
distance of that 3tato from north to outh, and is said to be 
2,.V)0 feet above the level of the plain. These tracts are not 
yet surveyed. The valley of the Mahanuddee proper is of over 
varying dimensions, in places opening out into extensive culti¬ 
vated plain:, and anon contracted to the river s hank by the 
enuouenmont of hills The tracts directly administered by the 
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Government, whicl 
estates, sixteen in 
square miles, and 


are surrounded by a circle of Zemindarce 
number, have an area estimated at 5>(332 
these again are encircled by Gurjat States, 
whose area is computed at 10,000 square miles, thus making the 
total area of the Sumbulpore tract 15,0*32 square miles. Next 
in order to be described is the Bustar Dependency, forming the 
extreme south-eastern portion of the Central Provinces. The 
eastern portion of the State is an elevated plateau about 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, while the western and southern 
portions are below 1,000 feet. The plateau extends on the south 
to the Tangree Dongree and Toolsee Dongree hills, on the west 
as far as the hills between Nagatokaand Barsoor, on the north to 
where the Mahanuddee and Sew rivers have their rise, and to 
the east it extends beyond the boundary of Jeypore as far as the 
Eastern ghats. The total area of the entire tract is computed 
at 13,002 square miles. 

Immediately on the west of this State, along the left bank 
ot „e 1 - river lies the British district of u Upper Goda- 

*<'iy coinpiising .six talooks with an area of about 2,271 square 
mi oa. . Phese talooks may be said to form a strip of level coun- 
- u ' ‘ ’ ‘^ een tho Oodavery and a range of hills which se- 

f , l 1 : * m 11 the Buster Dependency. The detached hill 

Oh "V I"' ( i ,,aiul , a district are tho Panabaras, Amhaguvh 
‘ ati -^ ail t 3 ec ranges, and the Parzagurh, Chi- 

lUnooJ. Soorjagurh ami Dewulmurroc hills. In the 

* « • ' ( a * ow raTl R^ of hills lies on its northern frontier, 

* faL P accs *° a height at Malagnou of 1,720 feet. Nand- 
7 1 . 1 ieet > a ^d Gurramsoor 2,180 feet. Iu die Nagpore dis- 
;V C a °' v range runs along tho north-western frontier veraging 

brood including the Tekaroo hill 1,008 feet* on 
1110 sou(1) of this range lies the sacred hill of Ramtek (1,400 
Another range runs along the western and southern 
hill of Kurkee rising 2,000 feet, the high- 
r -■ ih the district. A third range bisects th« Ku da 

lehsoel forming a connecting link between the two hill divisions 
J u> t described. Ik the Bhundara district, the 8alee Tolu -c or 
j uijcc hills, the most outhem outwork of the gr« :d S uit poor 
faail b stand un its northern frontier. There are other udo t . s 
and clusters of hills in various ports of the district such as tie 
Ambaghur, tin* Bullohi, tho Nowapwa But as tho tracts ooui* 
prised within the four districts hero mentioned form the volleys 
j theWurchdi and Wynguuga they will 
! * -bribed as tho great plain of Nagpo 
heading next lbiluv mg. 


moor, 

Wurd, 


feet.) 

B*oniior including tl 
ost elevation 


he found more properly 
re under its appropriate 
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_ Plains .— The valley of the Wurdah comprises tlie districts of 
Xagpo^ ctmJ A\ urdah, south of or below the Sautpoora range of 
hills. : the west it is bounded by the river. Wurdah, which 
separdos it from Berar and the Nizam’s dominions. The flat 
unvarying champaign of unbroken cultivation contrasts strangely 
with the stony, jungly, rugged, and undulating tracts around 
it. . Demarcated by the lew hill ranges already described, the 
plain tracts in the Nagpore district lie, first, in the western half 
of the Katole subdivision, and contains the most highly culti¬ 
vated land iu the district with an area of about 300 square 
miles sloping towards*the Wurdah river on the west; secondly, 
i he tract lying between the Sautpooras on the north, to the con¬ 
fines of Blumdara and Chanda on the east and south-east, in 
extent about 2,000 square miles with a general slope towards 
the Wyngunga on the south-east; and thirdly, a strip of rich 
cultivated, country, lying between the hills on the south and the 
borders of the district, of from 4 to 10 miles in breadth, and in 
length from south-east to north-west about 24 miles. It is ahum 
fue lei 1 • the Wurdah rive there is situated the 

givu Cotton field” ot the Central Provinces. In the north 
where the river debouches from the Sautpooras, the cotton cul¬ 
tivation consists of a rich hut narrow strip along the bank. This 
: Inp widens as it proceeds southward into the Wurdah district, 
t'il owing to a semi-circular curve of tho river it attains a width 
oi 50 miles at a point which may be marked by Hingun-diat, 
the well known cotton mart Hero the plain is of black loamy 
soil cultivated partly .with cotton, and partly with wheat aud 
maize. then the plain gradually becomes narrower and nar¬ 
rower, still hugging the banks of the river, but more ai 
encroached upon by the brushwood and forest, till it becomes 
Jo. t It little below the old city of Chanda. At this point tho 
do » and the garden arc brought, into ju.;tape.dtion. On one 
j the city Hi civ is the black loam and the cotton crops, ou 
1 K: there is the barren and unpropitious ground co¬ 

ld brushwood, and tenanted by wild 
p - i M klack soil tract cannot be less than 100 miles in 
-l. a iraryi vg breadth . a altog 

n -i.000 wimuu miles. The valley of the Wjupimga where 
1,IU nver debouches from the Sautpoora hills l, broad, g« ne- 
; iric 

Nugpoie, tho valley reaches out to a great breadth, 
•parated by some hilly country from the voile) of tho 
J his has I* . n called the gie-it “ Plain of Nag pore. ' 
posite side of tho rivi - the count rv is mere broken or 
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lulating, aiul but partially cultivated, chiefly by means of irri- 
‘yiliuii from tanks. .Further south, the valley in the Chanda dis¬ 
trict becomes narrower, but continues rich, abounding in rice 
cultivation and highly irrigated, until at last it joins the Wur- 
dah below Chanda. The feeders of the Wyngunga have valleys 
ct a similar character, in many places opening out. into broad 
i'cvs studded with villager and" well cultivated. As the vallev 
d the Wurdali is the cotton field, so *lie lower valley of the 
Wvngunga is the rice field of the Central Provinces. Talcing 
the two valleys together the great plain of the Nagpure country 
may be stated to he 2I,fi7o stpiare miles in extent, of which 
<Myifi,980 acres, or ono-fourth, is under cultivation. 

r ! lie next great plain tract to be described is the valley of the 
-\erbudda. This may lie said to commence from the western 
limit ot the Hoshungabad district, (not far from Mhovv and In- 
dure), passing through the Nursingpore district on to Jubbul- 
pore. It is bounded on the north by the Yiudliyas, and reaches 
^hc S.iutpooras which form its southern boundary. At Juh- 
bulpore it, is gradually cut off by the off-shoots of the Siutpooru 
11 V • It is oh the whole broad, often having a breadth of 30 
miles. Its extreme length may be more than 200 miles, water- 
vd by the Xerbudda from cud to end. For the most part it is a 
fcheet of excellent cultivation of wheat, sugarcane and cotton, 
i md i.s one of the fiuesL p uts of the Central Provinces. From 
yubbulpotv northwards towards Mirzaporo there is a tract which 
,s Really a branch of the Xerbudda valley, though it is m*t pa- 
meaioj by any stream of note. It is about a hundred milts in 
length and of varying breadth. In fertility it is hardly mfcjior 
to the Nerlmdda vallev. Inclusive of this tract Hie Nerlanl la 
all^y may be said to he 12.453 square miles in extent. Under 
the category of u plains” may ho ranked the districts of Saugor 
*md Dnmoli—an undulating country bordered on the north bv 
*b ' southern face Y the Via Iliya tableland. Though often either 
> t3 b or a rid, or overgrown with jungle, it has much scattered 
miltivatiou, aiul 5 many spots of, richness ami beauty* 

he total area of this tract i< li.400 square miles, of which 

arc under cultivation. The last. tract to he mention. I 
^ f bn district ol Nimnr, on the westernmost frontier^ m 
. Central Fioviin cs. The iiortheru poi t i ui of i Ik* tract m v 
Roughly described as a Coutinuatiou of the long valley b* i - 
" 1 on tin; Nerbudda river uud the ►Sautpoora >. Towards ihc ri- 
^ 1 l > though rich in parts and occasionally hearing nc il> i f po- 
v sl,U(I wealth and great ness, this tm •tis'still de-olale at d wild. 
u 't the base ol the hill range, tin* e< uiitrv forms it ., li in! > .i 
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large natural basin of fertile land highly cultiv.ited. Soutli of 
liiis again, tlio Sautpooras run from east to west pierce 1 by the 
Tap tee river, which, as it were, rends them in* twain, opening 
out at first narrow ami then broader valleys, until near the city 
of Bjorhanpore there is a line open tract between tin- divided 
ranges. On the northern section of the range near Khnndwa is 
the fortress of Asseorgurh, commanding one of the main lines of 
communication through the Peninsula. South of Boorhanpore 
the valley of the Tapt.ee, some 20 miles broad, is hounded by 
the hill* which form the southern section of the range. These 
hills gradually slope down towards the Poorna river, winch se¬ 
parates Nimar from Ibrar and from Kandeish. No accurate sur¬ 
vey has yet boon made, but the dist rict may bo estimated in 
r.emd numbers at 3,50 J square miles, of which about 300,001) 
acres are cultivated. 

Forets —Beginning with the Munlla district, at the head of 
the Sautpoora range, there arc—( 1 ). The sal forests ol JLokul- 
pore an l Purtabgurh, extending along the northern limits of Iho 
v.dlev of tin Bormeyr f rom a little south of Ramgurh to it sour* 
oe$ in the hills b>rdering an (Jhutteesgurh j ulso along the Mei- 
kul range to Ummerkuutuk through the greater part of the val¬ 
ley of the Khurmeyr and on either bank of the rivers 
♦Seotieo, Tooiiir, Sonteerath, Khunnudul and Tar. (2). The 
Raogurh-Bichia sal Forest along the river Then, an affluent 
of the liulone, and all along the range of hills forming 
the border of the district between the Chilpeo ghat to 
the west, and the Source of the Bormoyr to tho east. 
(:)). The teak forests of the Jugmuxidul and Glmgree, of 
Singharporo and Katowlea, lying along the plateau of the 
Jugmundul range, down its southern face and some extent of 
that country below, as well as the valley of the Bonneyr up to 
some 15 miles o ist of Ghonv<\ and on the west along the south¬ 
ern fie 3 of t.h«•. ghat- belov and above which Singh.upjre an 1 
Kufovrh'.a are situated, fly The teak forests of Sagownca anti 
Bin a oil the Gowur Nu'fhee, about 14 miles east of Juh- 
bulpore. And (5) the teak forest of Bhurotn in the most north- 
western corner of Saepoora. There are* otlvr patches ol for. - 1 , 
in»t deserving of speeial mention. In tin.* Sconce district, adjoin¬ 
in'.; M nudla on tho wuih* range the lbrcsts me found occupying 
chi li\ 1 !i*• two south nn perguunah , from the som h«.-m turn • 1 * 
tli Itingunga to tlu bank of the IVn-h on the wo-'. From this 
bolt strips extend .• >uth into the Bench and Buwuntburet: val- 
I.- an 1 north nod > < t along the margin of the Sconce plateau, 
^-ul i h,* four ■< of the i 1 iI l'ee H er. T • . forest.* arc loc.Jlv Je- 
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signaled tlie Bansbhar, the Ooglec, the Hirce, the Somnvaree, 
the Purtill>gmb, the Darasee, extending down the valley of the 
Bawautlmree, ami the Dongertal along the Pencil. In the nor¬ 
thern jvrguniiahs of Duckiiodown the forests cover the li i I Is di¬ 
viding the Bijna from the Bangunga, all over the Dhooma ta- 
looka, to the routines of the district, and in the Gutidee, Cole, 
Ghoogree, Garaghat, Kedarpoor, Jhoorkee and Uhnnnahee taloo- 
kas. The great sal forest licit of the Central Provinces, describ¬ 
ed above in the Mnndla district, commences in the Bijiragogurh 
Teli.seel of the Jubhulpore district. The other forest tracts in 
this di irict of less note lie in the Kt it bungee, Burgee and Sone- 
poie Pergunnahs. In the Chindwara district the whole length of 
t he southern slopes of San tpoor&4 are covered with forest contain¬ 
ing teak, snj, sheshum and kowah. In the extensive forest which 
stretches from Deogurh eastward to the Penck river, the large 
B dc has all been cut, but some line saj remaius. These tracts, 
measuring upwards ot 250 square miles, have been reserved by 
the Forest Departments 

In the Baitool distri 1 the more valuable forests lie along the 
*n:»iii chain of the ttaulpooras running through the district from 
e:)»L to west, and all over a cluster of hills, having the fort of 
Bhorgurli as (heir highest point. These contain valuable 
timh, and have In an r served by the Forest Department. The 
f»»resU «Ait th 1 bills honeding the district on the north belonging 
to the Bordah tnlooka, have boon mostly oxhausted in supplying 
1 he K iil wav with deepens. Four blocks of forest- reserves have 
Been fornu -l in the SnoJigurl. Pcrgnnu&h, and another among 
'••i isolated line of hills known as the lesser Mah uleo. 

In the Ninmr district here the ttautpooiu range terminates 
in these Provinces, the only tract reserved by the Forest Do 
po't.iii.-,*;- is I hr Poona-.-a forest which >1. retches- over an area of 
‘d* *ut i.:h) . f uar in : de>. lying iu a >tiip along ( he left bank of 

th • Wrbndda, an 1 contains a v *rv tike growth oi teak saplings. 
The s .iidi-.oh in corner of tlu> district in the Taptee vaih y 
ls al-o covered with a pmmidng ynung fei >1 of teak and other 
valuable timber tre It is a eontinu-diou of the Kalcobvot 
h>iv-l in the 1 loslinn..diad district. and exhibits nn *h tlio sn no 
character. Its jo a io »v be IDO opiate nu! - In tin* llodmii- 
■. » >ud di tri f • Ktilt•• Im • t forest is a wide tract of about .so 
miles in leiiglli bv 20 iu breadth, about 120 square mile.'of 
which haw hieu i»-m ru-'l bv the Korol Department. Au thor 
1 v ‘Si• i*v• • has 1 •<ru toriin d i Pajabhoraree, in the glen of the 
B a g >\ |). p- »ano go. I ij an l rohna timber is io bo foimd. 
But the tile l »ri is iu lie district arc those of Buiei 150 
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square miles, anil Demva 100 square miles, containing much 
large teak and sal. There is also some forest west of liiiulia. 

This completes the list of forests connected with the Suut- 
p ”'in hill and Nerbudda valley tract, hut before passing to the 
forests in the eastern and southern districts, a few words may he 
-■id of the forests in Sanyor and Dumoh, trans-Nerlmdda. In 
the former district (Sangor) the largest forests are the “ Rum- 
n ; i. north-east of Gurrakotah ; and theTigoraor Shahgurh forest 
in the northern parts of the district. In the southern parts 

I here are other small forests, viz. Mohlee, cast of Rehlec, and 
Tnrha Keselco, south of Deorce. The area reserved in these 
iv; • Is is JO square miles in Gurrakotah, and '1 square miles in 
Shahgurh. In tin adjoining district of Dumoh the forests are 
comparatively insignificant, and occupy the eastern and southern 
pergunnalis. Coining now to the eastern districts, the first at the 
foot of the great Sautpoora range is lielnspore. In this district 
the forests lie principally in the Zemindarce country and are 
difficult ot access. The sal, of which there is great abuudane<% 
and the saj, are the principal timbers to be found. There is 
only one teak tract on the southern hank of the Mali,!uuddee 
near Scoreemimiin, 50 miles from the town of Bel a spore. In 
the Ilaepor© district tliere is some scanty forest fringing the 

plateau on the south and west, hut little good timber is obtain- 
: h!o. The most w< oded tracts are those of Lown, Simjaroe, 

II dod<, Kank< tt &c. The same gt n ©rally may be said of the 
Wuml)nlpore district in the exir« me east, though there are tracts 
«.*■ tuil 8 * 1 } and ebony to be met with in the khalsa Zen indai • 

And in the Gurjut States there ur© w>m© vast tracts of sal jun¬ 
gle. and in Khuronde and Patna some teak also, thou rii of no 
gu ut sizi . The forests in the Itustar State, consisting imiinh 
of t> iL. ar< very extensive. The principal arein the 
neiyhlwjurhood of the Tappior within tin Kutnpilly Pifonk ; ( m 2. 
tin liij'-e forests, lying for the most part along the suitin'vn 
f ..inwhiry oi the Bijeo t-alouk . (ft), the Soonkuin forest ; (M. a. 

in d! teak Invest in tliir southern part »»t t iiintulnar ; (•>), tin 
Ihqirdpiituum foiv-ts; and (<j) the small teak founts to the east 
<>f tie* Raila TXsela range 15 miles south ofDunlewariu These 
f ae i have U.en very freely «ntt in jaast \u ars, as man\ a- 
qn,(Mn l-.j- being annually exjxirted into tlio Ninon's tlnm’id 
on- 1 1 {•.,• die Gwdavfiy riv. r u ..Iks A Uq.P r -\stem of con-* 
fc'O'inm v is imw • .-nthvix.nl. The Soeokinn forest is said to con- 
tain th i rot timber o( good d/e j i» the l pp'i Gndnit ry dis- 
f net ailjoinimr tlii- Stale on th so :tli, tiler* a) <;• , |, \s fnn-sf 1 1 . , •( - 
' v o h lit 11 r thoUi, not culling fot pariioulu* in union. lit. the 
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Blnimlara district the forests lie principally in the Zemindaree 
tracts along tin- north-eastern and eastern boundary, where 
ntere is timber of some value. In the smaller'ranges, that run 
^outli and west in the district, the hills are not altogether hare, 
■though the l»est kinds of timber are somewhat scarce. There 
me especially in the Lanjee talook very tine forests of the bam- 
»°o often attaining a height of 80 and 90 feet, and from G to 10 
inches in diameter at the base; they are locally called u kyt- 
tung ' from ‘kata,’ a thorn with which they are clothed. The 
'v urdah and iNagpore districts may be said to contain no forest, 
][ l d timber trees of any value. In the hilly portions of 
1 Ui districts the jungle affords a plentiful supply of fuel, and are 
conserved for that purpose. The area of these is stated .it 
d-O.tj-J!) acres. In the Chanda district the principal teak forests 
he along the eastern and southern frontier, embracing the veil 
known Tana boras and Aheree forests lately taken in hand by the 
forest Department. These two are about the best of the more 
accessible forests in ihe Central Provinces, and promise an iu- 
( ’ x uuistiblo supply of the very bust seasoned teak. Teak, moreover, 
glows every where in this district, girdling and intersecting even 
tno cultivated lands. The hejasal, rheshum, ami saj are widely 
f rstribiited, and t)mre are extensive tracts of bamboo jungle 
s *>Mo of whose canes are of immense size. 

JtiiYi'.s .— There vre three principal rivers in the C entral Pio- 
^nu‘(‘s. tlio Norbudila. t lie Mahanuddee, and the Go< la very. The 
A e-rljHiftlti ris. < in the elevated plateau of Umimirkuntuk now hc- 
longii to ; :e Rajah of Hawaii. It has an elevation of 3,300 
^ , 111 latitude 22 29 , longitude 8) 49". Its length from its 

s'Muve to ils entry into the (iuIf of ( ninhnv is, according 0) 

I imriitoii, 801 miles. The falls are those of Kupibdharn and 
Douilh dhara no r iis source,—the former of 78 feet; one at 

* >oiimn;di in the Xm ing|KUv district of ubout 10 feel; at Mim- 
' h. *, DO mi l» > li« I - >\v H dmip ,!ihnd : and about 25 I flow 1 i India, 

* 'ua is a l;dl ut 40 feet . at lhutrce, 25 miles below Mun lli. 

1 l,, ie is another fall of 40 tect ; at Sab our Dlnirru below Mnn- 
ul uair there is a f:dl of 10 feet. Then the hill and rapid# < f 
linm I’.d occur hi v«»nd Ohikuhhi. At llaump. in ij < Kt jdi 
h-Otia li\ ision o* tin: i-rat there is the Halagnrv rapid ; at AIul. 
•ai there is another (all, and a little lowcr down a danger* s 
v * liirlj,(*.,) which is said to embrace the w hole hed «4 t he NYrbu I 
Oa. The Mukr.ii barrier js one of the worbt in the NeiI ndtia 
Go miles b«-low Ilinm P dl. Pclow ibis Harm r ;• » river h ..» 
'limbic !•» Hr* T. n * 1 i >' He* I ■••me 70 Ind< v l* rmn o- • ■■ine 
O* it n ikUmclmte tin Ncrhudda is eloselv l-minded n both 
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banks by two ranges of lulls,— the Yindhya mountains on the 
north bank, and tlu? Suutpooras on the south. How hero are 
these ranges distant from the river above -10 miles, the average 
being 18 or *20. No great depth of water can ever he expected 
in it, from the great declivity of its bed ; near Juhbulpore it is 
about 1,300 feet above the level of the sea ; 250 miles from ils 
source, LoO miles Lower down at Chikulda, it is only 583 feet. 
The average fall is o feet per mile. The currentduring the 
rains is computed at from 6 to 0 miles an hour ;—in the dry 
weather it is from 3 to K The Nerbudda forms the boundary 
between Hindustan and the Deccan, and has a nearly direct 
course from cast- lowest, first, entering tho Mundla distrietalmo.^t 
at its source, and then passing through iho Mtimllu, Juhbulpore, 
Mursingporc, Hoshungabad ami Nimar districts quits the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces at its westernmost frontier. Its principal affluents 
on the right or north bank are the Dalai, Hingna, the Hour,— 
a beautiful stream a little east of Juhbulpore, the Hi run in tho 
same district, the Janinair in Bhopal, the Knrun in Hollands do¬ 
minions. On the left or south bank the tributaries are move con¬ 
siderable. Tim Mukiar, Chukrar. Khwrineyv, Buvmevr, ami 
Bunjur flow in from the wilds of Rnmgurh and Ruigmh : the 
Tecimir in Jubbulpore ; t he S inai between Juhbulpore and Nur- 
singporc; the. Slu r in the latter district; the Sakur, Doodhyt\ 
Kora my, Alachua, To wall, Gunjal and Anjal in Hoshungaluid : 
the Deeb 3b miles i\est of Mundlaisiir ; and the Gohec, 39 
miles further west. 

The ATtjJuinutltfac rises alxuif Go miles south of* Racpor©* 
in . mountainous region which separates that district, from the 
Bu tar St ?. '1*1 • u *o it flows in a northerly direction past tho 

t< .jjs of Dhmtcnv, Raj ini and Artmg, and so arrives at a point 
named Se.nrcenarrain whore it m joined by three aflluonts,-- tho 
Shoonath or Sow, I lie Junk, and tlie* II u-*!»..•. . Tho Si • 

fires iu tl r.align which s» pnrates (’hui tee: gurtli from tile Nug- 
;-iv < • .ntrx, and i used for purport ^ of ua\i; ion i r ho la l /*0 

(10 luiles of its com \ and during tin* rain* for 1 Jo miU,* from its 
jam ; ion with the Mabunuddeo. 'The rt an is 'ailing into the She*--. 
Hath ne ihe Augur, liaap, Muuiarce, l rpn, Khaioimdc, and becla- 
jL'Ui. 2 Tin* no* iu the io'in • Ifilh as t In* Mahunuddcs and 

i h< Jltt 'lou ii ' s in the north in tho upland of Sirgoojali. 
Inin Soon, r nairnin the Mahanuddce. mir-idernbly inereu>ed 
in voltimi and quite navigable during thi greatci part of the? 
your, lala an easterly course for ob >vc fit) miles, r* eel viug iu 
I}' i* spare two feedri.-> -the Maund and Kail •*. running down¬ 
ward:* to it firm ! he north. The river, n- w i nruing south on- 
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s a senes ‘of rocks .vliicli crop up all over its bed, and spilt 
it into streamlets for several miles, thereby rendering it, il not 
unnavigablo, at least very difficult of navigation. Then it is 
j°iite 1 by the Ebc, a stream of similar character flowing from 
the no -Bi-east. Then again struggling through masses ot rocks 
the M ■ Miuhlec flows past Sumbulpore, less obstructed, but 
oecasio. interrupted by mighty rocks. Thence it passes by 
Binka a S ump ire, at which 1: 111 *r place it receives the Tel, 
whose S'” , cos lie south -00 miles away in the hills near Joona- 
guTU in the Ivalahundy State. Below Soouepore the Malia- 
nuddee taking an easterly course, and passing the capital of 
Bead, reaches Dholoporo where its troubles and vicissitudes 
among the rocks come to an end, and rolling its unrestrained 
water along, it, makes straight for the range of the Eastern Ulints 
beyond these Provinces. There it pierces the mountains by a gorge 
40 miles in length, ami thereafter flow's deep and quite navigable 
at all seasons ; it readies Cuttack, where the delta'commenccsby 
' y hidi it emerges in tlie Bay of Bengal. 

The God rrcry .—Tin* description of this river will, as regards 
tho.se Provinces, eonuqtmee with the Sources of the Wurdali and 
}\yngunga rivers in the Sauipoora range. The 11 avdoh rised 
m the plateau of Mooltye in the Baitool district, and aftei follow¬ 
ing the western boundary line of the Nagpoiv district lor a short 
space receives the waters of the Madar and Jam, in that inte r* 
it skirts and marks the boundaiy between the Wtinlah dis¬ 
trict, and the Berars from a point a little above the town of 
ir t > wher it is joined by the Wuuna, one of its principal 
afllu *nts. The Wttnwi has its sources some (it) mile.', away 
south-west of Nogpore, and after flowing by Borec, wlu re it is 
spanned bv a railway viaduct, receives the Bore and Dhani a 
little above Mnudgaon. A 1< w miles lower down it flows bv the 


l ‘“t toil mart of Him unghnt, and just 1“ uv its junction with tlm 
'V urdah is me* bv 11 1 »* Pothra, containing the drainage of tlm 
4 g ti-rn, tl Bore and Dhain do of the wetcru ported of th 
^Vurdaii district. The Wurdah river now flows far bo mih 
along the western and outhern boundary of the Chanda 
district, . panning it from Buar, and the Isiziinte dominions; 

little below the town of Chanda itself it is joined by ihe V \ n 
gunga from the Nizam'> dominions* on its l ight banks : and 
opposite Chanda by the Ik. tel o. Then it is joined bv the 
i'KHfjit. This rivei ris 1 in ihe Sconce district on tin ph ’< m 
of the Sn ut poor as, where il - cojlod tho liangunjca. if ere it hi > 
**' tottuims course, first flowing north, till at (."1 u|irnh, vvhero 
d is . »>:i!t i• 1 1 1 iv a in -blc bridge ut 12 arch . \i \ 1 '. i; • <.. *■' until 
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it meets nu impassable barrier ami is turned south, when it 
Hu .vs straight for t.lio Bhundara district. Up to this tine- it has 
received on its left bank the Tcleenuddee, the Tl.anwur, Halo...* 
0-->k:d and Nahar; and on the right bank tho Samir. llirrie’ 
l.’uitmmce and the Bawunthurcg. In the Bhundara district it 
receives the Bang, the Kunliau and tile Clioolbnn 1. Tlie linvq 
riM,-s m the lulls near Cheezgurli, and after flowing l»y Ambgaou 
and .vainpta and receiving the Deonuddee empties itself into the 
\\ vugung:. at Satona, The Kunhau has its rise in the 8am- 
poora range south-west of <J hind warn, and Hows into the Nao- 
P dro district, were it is joined a little above the military can- 
t<n*uient ot Kiimptee by the Pench, wnicrh with its affluent the 
Jvollnra ha ■ its sources among the Puehmurree group of hills 
in rhe hind warn district. The Kunhau now flowing in a sin¬ 

gle stream past Kamptee tails into tie- Wvngungu in Hie Bhuu- 
alter receiving the Nag which rises in the vicinity 
o! the city of Nagp re. The Wj/iit/itug* thus reinforced Hows 
southward receiving on its right hank the A mb. and further 
d.. ; n on the hd. bank the Choollmnd, both unimportant streams, 
and thus enters the Chauda district wherein [t ret dves the 
! ,0 " ,ce a ! 1, 1 l Andaree streams, and still flowing .south forms a 
junction with the W urdah 310 mile, from its source The unit - 
‘ d streams now take the name of the rranhc la, and here at 
* 1 V-p 1; officially designated- the 3rd Barrioi 

1 ' .. * 1 , ver l; l!,,; '” : ' 1 of tHo rivir for 30 miles presenting 
l' lkb ot rock an(1 tangled brushwood over which no boat will 
to pass in the flood s ia on. Tin Prun of from tl.o 
1 ''' • • 111 ;i navigable stream south-oast for 5)0 mile 
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How ill a navigable sir. am south-east for 5K) miles, 
then joined by the Qodavery proper, m arly opposite 


♦St ronclju. 

The Oodavery proper rises in the Western Cl,at ramm 
la tl,c , “nmbav Presidency, and flows south-west tluoUg 
la n * dominion 1 ! till it joins tho Pranhoctn G50 

. 11 Tho Pranhoctn is of more imposing 

V 1 '■ “ t . ,, ° 9 oJuvcl 7 proper above tho junction. 

t, ". s i"‘; ut ll " river hears tho name of Godnve'ry aloue 
mid retains that name down to the sea, a di 

'7 °' but the Godavery, thus described has three consid 
-lo affi'ienB,—tl.o Iudrawutty, tho Tal and Si hi, ret, all ou tho 
I- It • > Hr h hank. It is rcmarkalde tint the river has no rou- 
: : ■ ri S h < bank. T1 Ih Inn > !if 

‘ . ‘angn beyond Bustar, and flowing 

' ' :i , ' 

- » miles below Scrunch:,. where occurs “ the 




-ml Barrier of the Godavery.” The Tal also rises in the Bustur 
State, and has a course of about 100 miles. The Si birr-: 
rises in the Jeypore State (belonging to the Madras Presidency) 
and, after skirting the boundary of the Bustar Dependency, Ooavs 
for the last 30 miles of its course through British territory. 
Near Budracliellum on the Godavery, between the junction of 
Tal and Sibbive, there occurs the “ 1st or lesser of the three bar¬ 
riers.” After the junction of the Sibbree, the Godavery quits 
the Central Provinces, and entering the Madras Presidency, 
flows past the town of Rajamundry, below which the Delta com¬ 
mences, by which it merges into the Bay of Bengal. 

The only rivers in the Central Provinces, which do not be¬ 
long to the above river systems, are the Taptee in Nhnar, and 
the rivers which have their rise ou the table lands of the Yin- 
dhyan range in the Saugor and Dumoh districts. The Taptee, 
rising a few miles from Mooltye in Baitool,and traverses I hesouth- 
ern portions of that district. It then plunges into the gorge of 
the Sautpoora hills, formed on the one side by the Chikulda 
hills in Berar, and on the other by the wild Kalceboet hills in 
lloshungabad : then it enters Nimai at a point about B-0 miles 
Irom its source, and after traversing a valley of um .nying breadth 
passes into the open plains of lvandeish, beyond tin Central Pro¬ 
vinces, read ling the sea a little south of Surat, alter a course ot 
about 4G0 miles. The Poorna, which is one of its principal af¬ 
fluents, has its sources iu Berar, and after skirting the Niiuar 
boundary for a .short space, joins the Taptee at the westernmost 
°°rnor of that district. The minor streiun-** in the Iruns-Norbrnhla 
districts may be thus grouped. The Be nu and Bctwu flowing 
north skirt the western frontier of Saugor. The Dusean flows 
m the same direction through the heart of the district. The 
Sonar, rising in the Yiudhyan hills west of Saugor flows north¬ 
wards through the Dumoh district, on the extreme northern fron¬ 
tiers of which it meets the Biarmi and the joint stream now 
d the 0 d i - 1 • i ritori > the fl ui 

Lalcea .—The only two sheets of water deserving the name of 
lakes are the Nowagaon lake and the Sewneebuud in the Bhun- 
dara district. Tho fonuer covers an area of 4£ square miles and 
lt > 17 miles in circumference. The average depth has been esti¬ 
mated at 40 feet. Numerous streams pour their water* into ric 
lake. Though there are no other lakes ho extensive as tI ks \ 
fhore are many fine sheets of artificial water in tin* valley of 
rim \Yvngnnga. The Nowag -m is one ui the large t lake- in 
liiein, being second only in circumference to that of JLtoybur 
( hideyporc, Rajpoot an u, 

' xiii. i. 
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• . ' 7 : .r ]”• cl ; !’ r >i;l » . t'.n ;> it - ') FrovhKes b t-ho Chief Com?nissioncr, and Agent- to tlie 
/ ' " ^ hy N » : \ry :tit ,*n Assistant, :i Juuicial Commissioner, Settlement Gom- 

v • C 1 .) .•»** »**. a 1 n ■ ;)!■ A net of Customs and 4 Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, 

::i* !«>:> • ■ M* (i- . ,•! of n General of Education, an Ins;.; ctor of Jails and Dispensaries, a 

C :<■' off on :• {•• j. . •-!. '• * Assurrtr.ci-Die Chief Commissioner exercises the powers of 

nt under tLe Law rtfa such powers have beei especially delegated to him by the Governor 
Ort?* 1 in Coon?!! ; In . i < d t rp*,- Political, Judicial and Fiscal, lie is the Chief Executive of the Local 
Got e mi :ent under the Oovermn nt of ItdiA. 

Ar&a^ popalitfion^ and r+venui of th m,nti m *nershipa % Deputy 
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The area and population of an average district in the CVntrid 
Provinces, exclusive of feudatory chiefships, may he thus coin- 
pared with the average of districts in other parts of India :— 




|Central Provinces ... 
Punjab 

North-Western Provinces 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


lu the whole of the Central Provinces there an* 20,223 inhabit¬ 
ed villages, and the average number of inhabitant- to each vil¬ 
lage is 212 souls. Besides the villages there are 712 towns con¬ 
taining from 1,000 to 5,000 souls ; there are 31 towns containing 
from 5,000 to 10,000 souls ; there are 8 towns containing from 
10,000 to 50,000 souls ; and then* are three cities containing <>ver 
50,000 inhabitants. Fourteen years was taken as the diTiding 
limit of aye, but the results cannot lx? depended on. The num¬ 
ber of males of all ages (exclusive of feudatory chiefehipa) was to 
die number of females of all ages as 4/100,190 to 3,910,070 or 
us 512 to 48*8. But the number of adults urn, almost the uno 
fa both sexes, being 2,405,062 male, to 2,408,340 female adults, 
Male infants under 14 years of age are to female infant . as 53 
to 47. The proportion of sexes, comparatively, is seen in the 
following table :— 

In the Central Provinces (exclusive of tho 

feudatory chiefships) males aro to females as 100 to 05*1 
In tho North-West Provinces ... a 3 100 to 80 0 

In tho Punjab ... ... ... os 100 to 81*8 

It would therefore seem that the numerical disproportion bc- 
two n the sexes is very much,smaller in th <■ Provinces tl 
l; 's been found to bo in Northern India. It is prol'ble that 
the equality between the numbers of nude* and fonmlc adults in 
the Central Provinces may account for tin comparative infn> 
•. ch crimes as "abduction of women,” “ adultery/’ and 
1 h»‘ like. In the returns of castes and pnT< mm - R-maL.- and 
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infants are entered as of the same calling as the head, of the fa¬ 
mily :— 

Hindoos ... ... ... ... 6,864,/70 

Mahomedans ... ... ••• 237,9G2 

Gonds and other hill or aboriginal tribes .. 1,90.),663 

Besides the above, there were 6,020 Europeans and Eurasians 
and 90 Parsees in the whole of the Central Provinces. The 
Mussulmans are an insignificant part of the population; they are 
distributed over all the districts, and they congregate chiefly in 
cities and towns. Among Hindoos the following are the most 
important agricultural clans ; 


Rajpoots, numbering 
Koonbees „ 

Teyleea ,, 

Lodhees ,, 

Chumars ,, 

Koroes ,, 

Powers „ 

Ooriyas „ 


... 2,41,7 1-' 
... 6,76,270 
... 4.90,606 
... 2,34,767 
... 5,18,389 
... 1,39,776 
... 91,586 

2,145 


Of the whole population 4.879,431 are agricultural, 155,740 be¬ 
ing landholders; 3.750,457 tenants ; 795,805 farm servants and 
177,129 other agriculturists. The remaining commercial and 
mechanical classes are 


Coolies 

9 19.SG7 | 

Bankers 

... 52,405 

Servants ... 

537,564 

| Oilsellcrs ... 

... 50,350 

Weavers ... 

414,124 

tioldsmitlis ... 

... 4 8,590 

8hoomakovs 

122,148 

1 Washermen 

... 4 7,855 

Berbers 

79,945 

Potters 

... 47.097 

Iron-workers 

79,491 

; Carriers (Brinjarccs) 

... 41,823 

doth and English goods 


I Masons 

... 14,023 

sellers ... 

75,126 

1 Tobacconists 

6,767 

Grain dealers 

Carpe uters 

70,652 
55,118 

1 Others 

... 875,775 


The figures show that 57 per cent of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. In the Punjab the proportion of ngriciiltuvust.* is 
56, Tmd in the North-West Provinces 64 per cent, of the whole 
population This comparison would tend to confirm tin hiih r- 
to received opinion that the trading, manufacturing and art izau 
classes heat in these Pioviuces a larger proportion to the total 
population than in some parts of India Tho whole population 
of 9 104,511 dwell in 2!),223 villages at the rate of 2] 2 to . eli, 
mol in 712 towns containing from 1,000 to 5,000 souls, in 31 wiili 
feom 5,000 to 10,000, in 8 with from 10,000 i • 50,000 and in 
the throe citi j of N.i gporc, Ramptee and Jubbttlporo with i ore 

Vmi XII! , V.\*x !. w 
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raan 50,000 inhabitants. There seem to be i>\ inhabitants to 
each of the 1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Jlahiutta system, 
under which there was an official establishment in every small 
“ pergunnuir or hundred, the population used to congregate in 
sna.li towns which our centralized administration is breaking 
down in many places. Tlie price of cotton, the railway and pub¬ 
lic works and the increased wealth ot the villagers, on the con¬ 
trary, combine to attract tbe town population to the country, 
though, as cotton cheapens, artizans and mechanics are returning 
to the towns, especially to those near the railway. 


British Burmali. 

The Province extends for nearly one thousand miles along 
the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, from the Natestuary, 
which is in about 20° 50' north latitude, forming the boundary 
between Arakan and Chittagong, to the Pakchan stream, which 
se parates Tenasserim from Siam, a little south of the tenth de¬ 
gree of north latil 1 and includes the ancient kingdoms of 
Arakan and P . id the Tenasserim provinces'conquered from 
Hie Siamese by the Burmese, 1 lie total area is estimated at 
90,070 : < juaro miles, of wh h probably one-halt is cult livable ; 
but at present one-tliirtieth only is under cultivation. Out¬ 
bid o the chief towns it may be said that tew made roads as yet 
• vi. \; water is almost the only means of communication. I be 
surface of the country presents great variety, embracing rich del- 
i h in the valleys of the Kuladan, Irrawaddy, Salw*. mi and other 
streams; the uplands arc fertile; while towards the eastern 
boundaries are ranges of mountains rising in some localities to 
tli' 1 region of pines and rhododendrons* On the northen 1 
north-east sides British Buniuth i shut in by wild tribe •>, .appa¬ 
rently of Tartar origin, then by the Bunnt.-< and Shanft, furl her 
o; 4 st by tribes of hill Karens and by the Siamese. Within tin -o 
limits* iv embraced a great variety of tribes, with a still giyi.it i i 
,livei>ity of appellatives; more than iifly nan >ea may be found 
in printed books but a large portion are synm-.N ms, ..ud m arly 
•dl may be referred to four great families, tl • Talcing or Mon, the 
Barman, the Karon, and the Slum or lms. 1 he climuto is 
moist ud somewhat depressing, tempered along the cuu l, 
bi • • ■ ccpt i 1 ■ aha \ a 

m.jv> of the your, it is not iuimical to tlw; Km »p**;ui oun- 
tt nation. Tlio British Hogiuieut- stationed at. the Militaiy 
I , rof Rangoon ami Maulmain on the coast, and at Thavet- 
,uyo and Touugoo on the northern frontier, enjoy * vcel'ont 
health during their tour of ei * ice, which geiicrdly extends to 
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four years. They are housed in wooden barracks well raised 
from the grouud and covered with shingles. The average mor¬ 
tality per thousand of British troops in 1*07 was only 1^1, a 
fourth of which the climate had no inHuenee on. The south- 
woBterly winds, which set m at the beginning of May, bring up 
vmt quantities oi aqueous vapour from the Indian ocean, wdiicli, 
checked in its course by the hills along the Tenasscrim and 
Arakan coasts, deluges the country for nearly half the year. In 
Pegu the rains though plentiful in the delta, are less heavy 
than along the northern and southern coast; and in the nor¬ 
thern par? of Pegu, which is somewhat sheltered from the in¬ 
fluence of the South-West Monsoon by the Arakan hills the sup¬ 
ply of rain is scanty, and drought is occasionally felt. But fa¬ 
mines- arc almost unknown ; such as have occurred ni.iv he as¬ 
cribed rather to political causes than to soil or clin The 
along tire coast during the S. W. Monsoon, 
from May to October, from 75° to So": in the month s of March 
and April it occasionally rises to 100° in the shade. In the 
northern part of Pegu the thermometer ranges to a maximum 
and minimum of ten degrees above and clow what it registers 
on the coast; in the interior tlio variations within 24 hours arc 
very great extending occasionally to as much as forty degree*. 
There ifi no cold w lather except on the higher ranges of mown- 
I tills, where frost is frequent in the winter months : among the 
indigenous mltahii.ui'. - epidemic di-orders aie neither vei^ he- 
((in.nl, nor fatal; srnall-pox and cholera, in places where sanitary 
prcimiioiis are unknown, are the only maladies which material¬ 
ly affect the increase of population. 

British Burundi is governed by a Chief Corumi - Join r in di¬ 
rect communication with the Suprerot Government. The first 
( hiof Commiv-ioiv-r wn- Sir A. P. Phayre. Tlie Chief Commis¬ 
sion, r is a- ifi' iii Judicial Commissioner, and has the power ol a. 
High Courtm criminal matters, iucludino tlio power to confirm 
sentences of death, and in revenue matters he h 

»i (o those exeicised by the revenue Board in Bengal* Un¬ 
der him art threv Commissioners of Divisions, who hold Sessions 
C'ourl-* and lmv f ' appellate juvirdiction in Judicial and Revenue 
ninttcH from llu Deputy C >mini>doners of \he 12 diuti ic!.; 
Judicial Appeals fVt.ni the Wigi-trat.es of Rangoon and Alaul- 
1'iain lie t«- the Recorders of tlu-.se towns. Appeals fvoiu th* 
decision* of tlio Recorders of Rangoon and Maulmain lie to I ho 
Hi. h Court of JmlCaUm at L ot t William in suits nbuv-' £800 
t!ll . iMlt i i a than £M>00; frojjt thhi amount>and upwards 
an appeal lies to Her .Majesty in Council. BoMd .siho-.bovr 
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are 17 courts presided over by European Officers who are 
called Assistant Commissioners; there are also 91 Courts presid¬ 
ed over by Extra Assistant Commissioners, who are, with two 
or three exceptions, natives of the Province. 


Abakan .—The Northern Division was conquered from the 
Arakanese by the Burmese in 1783, and was ceded to the British 
m 1820, when the population was estimated at. lOunoii • i sot 
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1 omatoung range of mountains, which attain an elevation of 
between seven and eight thousand feet. This range runs nearly 
parallel to the sea coast and lowers gradually towards the south 
to some five hundred feet, between it and the sea; from Point 
"I, for some two hundred miles, the land is a 
mere strip the northern portion has, however, a large area of 
"’ ll 111 «« lower course of the river Kuladan and its nu- 
7 r0U8 affluents; the breadth, extending from the boo shore to 
ilu' watershed mountains, is nearly ninety miles. A large por- 
di nh '' i: * llll b . covered with forest and difficult of 
: 'T f T total “ rea 18 estimated at 18,(j:30 square miles, of 

. ' ::0 are cultivated; about as much more'is cultumble 
I lie imperial revenue of the divi s to E 18| lakhs' 

f". local revenue to nearly one lakh, or a total of £197 *>72 
Arakau is divided into the three districts of Akyab, Ramree ami 
oanuowav. 

'J’ho rejv. Division holds ft central position. It lias the great ad¬ 
vantage of a noble river running through its entire length, and 

< '. hn;t far beyond Burmab Proper towards the borders of 

< nine ; the livei is known to be navigable from the sea as far 
, • Ehanuii a distance of some six hundred miles, for steamers of 

I ught, foi thr< -fourths r. T1 & chit f 

t, vu is Rangoon, on the left bank of the river of the same name. 
•';!"* !•■ ,;1,l r .'■••‘r ho,n t,1(; ; it is the capital of British 

1 "V 1 «luoted in lti M north latitude, and 90 10' 

« a » loif/itude. It was formerly n jietty village called Dngon 
Jo in 'he ; i •' Pagoda m ar it, but after tho dc unction of §y- 
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principal seaport of liis dominions about the year 1755. When 
Symes visited it in 1795 lie estimated the population at 30,000 ; 
during the administration of the last Barman Viceroy, prior to 
the war of 1824, the population, including some adjacent ham¬ 
lets, was estimated to be 18,000, but after the close of the 
war, the population, including foreigners, was reduced below 
half that number. The town was deserted by the inhabitants 
during the war of 1852. It now contains a free population of 

71,119 souls, exclusive of the Military Cantonment. The im¬ 
port trade was estimated by Crawford to have reached the value 
of £300,000 in 1822, and tho export trade a similar sum. In 
18(17 tin* tot;d amounted In Its. 4(7393,715. or £4,039,371 ster¬ 
ling. Pegu is bounded on the north-wostern angle by the south¬ 
ern portion of Arakan. The boundary between it and Burmah 
Proper is defined by a line drawn nearly east and west, si n miles 
north of 1h- t6wn of Mead ay on the Irrawaddy in 19° 29 north 
latitude ; on the north-east angle it is shut in by a ’ igh moun¬ 
tain range inhabited by half-civilized Karens, and on the eas¬ 
tern dde by the Sit ton ng river, winch forms its boundary to the 
sen. From the -on to the northern boundary, which separates 
Pegu from Burmah Proper, the extent is about 240 miles ; the 
total area is estimated at 33,440 square miles, of which some 
10,000 are composed of rich delta penetrated by a vast network 
of tidal cree ks. It has one ridge of mountains, of moderate 
height, which intersects it from north to south, called the Pegu 
Yomas. This Division consists oi rive districts—Rangoon. Bassein, 
Myanoung, Prorne, and Tottngoo. In the district «»f Bassein 
tiler*• is a seaport of the same name, the annual trade of which 

is estimated at Ila. 17,80,567, or£178,059 sterling. Toungoo, 
once the chief town of a small kingdom, is situated on the Sit- 
toung. A survey of the Pegu Division was made by Captains 
-Bdgcora . R. K, and F Fitzroy, It. A., and completed in 1867. 

The 7. ./> •tn&’riin Division includes Martaban. Tile termor 
h'-canie a British pv« .vine-• in 1826, and the latter was uddod to 
K after the war iu 1-852, and the combined territories are desig¬ 
ns d the Tcnasserim Division. It is bounded on the north by 
Karon nee, and on the west by the Pegu Division. To (lie cast- 
ward it i divi led from the Shan States by tho Salween rive’ and 
its tributary the Thongyecji, neither of’which is navigable b>r 
any great distance ; the boundary lr e then follow * the vat- t - 
• bed which Inv: h- r . , on the’British and Siamese pessessioiwi, :nnl 
the Pukchan river complete* tho boundary on the soulh. TJe- 
interior is a v. ilderuess of hi IB ( »?>od tip by volcanic action, with 
'’urn •' 8 0()l) lb' thickly w«*ded, and mind; * gein ial- 
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]y in a north and south direction, with long narrow valleys in¬ 
terspersed. Tenasserim is divided into the districts of Amherst, 
Shwegyeen, Tavoy, and Mergui. The chief town of the Division, 
Maulinain, is pleasantly situated on the Salween, in an amphi¬ 
theatre of hills, at a point where two broad streams, the Attarau 
and Gyne rivers, join the Salween about thirty miles from the 
sea, not only rendering the scenery picturesque, hut largely fa¬ 
cilitating communication with the interior. Unfortunately for 
Mauhnain, the passage up the. Salween is barred by rapids within 
otic hundred miles of the sea. Further south is Tavoy, on a 
stream navigable for small craft about thirty-five miles from its 
mouth. Still further south is the pleasant town of Mergui, 
which can be approached by vessels of large burthen. Through¬ 
out the whole country the people belong to various branches 
of the Indo-Chinese family. They probably came down at a re¬ 
mote period from the plateau of Central Asia, following the 
courses of the Salween and of the eastern affluents of the Irra¬ 
waddy. 

Tlu‘ P*oph \—The most advanced race is the Burmese, which, 
anterior to the period of the British conquests, had, under the 
h-adership of Alouiprn, subjected tlic Arab 11110*0 on the north, and 
ihe Talaim. on the south,and possessed the ruling power over the 
entire country which now forms British Burmah, The Arakam.se 
are of the same race iv the Burmese, but have been isolated for 
many g- aerations by their geographical position. The Tnlains 
hud . *ttk*d in Pegu before tlm ascendancy * i the Burmese in the 
upper valley of the Irrawaddy supplanting in a pivlibt >ricperiod 
an iuft riur and indigenous race, the n main 61 wbioh are pi 4 oba- 
bly the v wild people now found scattered in the hills on the 
outskirts of the province. The social condition of the people 
throughout the three Divisions is generally similar. Everywhere 
in t bo plains the occupied land is an allodial possession, r ! be 
estates >n the average, do not exceed eight to teu acres. The 
agriculture is rude, but the fertility of tin* soil is exuberant. ; 

is only one grain crop in the year. Ric< is c titivated al¬ 
most exclusively. Tin hill tribes have not been wuu over to 
Budbism. They have no idols aud no priesthood. They still 
li fuin the ancient worship of the deities of the woods, the hills, 
and the -trofims. Their languages arc unwritten. Many of them 
i r • gradually settling in the plains, as the Karens commenced 
doing ages igo. All the tribe are frank. truthful, and hos¬ 
pitable. They have plenty of food and clothm { wilt refer..neo 
1 0 »be ciimote. Whetliir in tb< ! 1 or pi . 
the pea*, ant ry, built of bamboo and occasionally of wood, have the 
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floors raised on platforms. They are never placed on the ground. 
At the principal seaports Europeans and foreign Asiatics have 
settled in considerable numbers. Their knowledge, enterprise, 
and capital have opened out markets for the timber, the rice, the 
petroleum, and other products of the country, which could not 
have been accomplished under the Native government. The peo¬ 
ple generally, since the British conquest, have acquired a consi¬ 
derable amount of personal property. The small landed pro¬ 
prietors are independent and prosperous. The high rat of wages 
l°r a common day labourer, from six to eight, annas a day (nino- 
lynce to a shilling) shows that the condition of the labouring 
classes is comfortable. Vet. among the Burmese and other indige- 
Uinis people there is no class that can be called wealthy. 


When the divisions of Arakan and Tenasserim first came un¬ 
der British rule in 1820, the country was at its lowest ebb ; the 
Arakanese in the north, and the Tiding populations in Urn south, 
had l >oen ground down under Burmese oppression. After the war 
°1 1820, the hopes entertained by the Peguans,that their country 
would also be retained by the British,weredisappoiuted,and many 
migrated into British territory. When, however,in 1852, Pegu 
; ds< became a British possession, there was a reflux of th<* popu- 
l H tion to the richer lands of Pogu, and immigrants, overcoming 
; dl obstacles, cam in from the King’s dominions in Upper Bur- 
mah, ami from the Slum populations in the cast. In 1857 the 
population was 1,47 s ,703, so that it has increased over 01 per 
in the last, ten you**. 


Province. 

1825, 

1855. 

1807. 

Arakan*... 

PogU 

, I’cn.MH^erim 
| Martaban 

loo.ouo 

769,120 

70.000 i 

150,000 

364,310 

631.640 

160,803 

87,742 

445,4X3 
1,482 014 

j 404,8 J 5 

Total 

1.089,120 

1,250.555 

2,392,3 1 2 

_ . ... _ _ 

- . 




f Cegu and Mi . 'uV'Aii were ur.drr daImv rule from 1826 to ]X62, wbiio To* 
,l ***vnm ,.ud AmUu wore under tJ i during tho same period. 
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3 
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457 ; 430 
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150 ! 50 
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374 '. 3,000} 

41 5 j 5,0 SO! 
34 1,779 
303 1,031 
93 3,500 
02 3,000 
120 5,763 


9,880 10,782 
3,031 4,080 
3,401! 3,607 
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.5 
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C 

I 2 
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171,520. 2,050 
197,120 521 

.I 4S4 


108,570 
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Communications Mileage of. 


I 5,500 .: 

0.217 8,050, 1,13S.983| 


280 


Water distinguish¬ 

ing navigable ri¬ 
vers and canals. 

Made roads 1st, 2nd and 
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X 

1 

2 
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1 

o 

3 


2,000«| 

o 

5 


1,884)/. 


152 


130c 1 

5 



d Mileage of water 70 

41 



c not given. 
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92 
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*' M. not given. 


74 


■6 

600 


5S 
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3,175, 


2,904 8,793.' 3,691,433 2,0)72 3,088,761 
94,879 20.089,685 44,025 20,046,424 

; I I 


140 M. of roads not given. 
Mileage of water and roads not given. 
200 [ 
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70 
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llcrar. 




The statistics of population are made out annually in this 
Province in connection with the Capitation tax, and a pretty 
closo scrutiny effected over the adult male population. The 
process has been going on since 182(> :n the Arakan and Tonas- 
sorini Divisions and since 1853 in Pegu, so that the returns 
may now be taken as fairly correct. 


Berar. 

Berar consists of 5 Districts in 2 Divisions. The first census 
ever taken in the Province, was carried out during the night 
°f the 7th and 8th November 1807, by an enumeration made 
n house to house. The enumerators were the Village and 
Per^unnah officers, (Despandahs, Patels, Putwarees, Ac.,) 
listed and superintended by the Police, the schoolmasters, 
; m<] the whole rank and tile of Government officers. There 
re also a few paid enumerators employed for the towns. 
Before the night of the 7th November all tiie houses in o'ery 
township had been counted, the serial number had been marked 
°n the wall, and the corresponding figure had been entered, 
'with the owners' name and profession, in the printed return 
' v hich had been given to each enumerator, who began to fill up 
Urn remaining columns immediately after dark on the evening ot 
the census night. It was arranged to number nil persons 
who should alight at railway stations witlun Berar from 
trains during that night; each English householder tilled in 
a -separate form ; and from the heads of the Customs and Police, 
returns were obtained of the number of persons belonging 
to their departments. Thus a vast majority of the people 
'Were numbered at night, hut in the wilder tracis ot jungle 
°r hill-country, in outlying hamlets or isolated huts, in camps 
ol Brinjorees or of wandering tribes, the census was uta lo 
during the preceding day, rml the persons so numbered were 
^Irictly enjoined to remain at home for the night. On tim 
Iiolr* tin* qensus was taken most accurately and comprehen¬ 
sively The remits were summarized and tabulated by Mr* 
By all, tl ie (-omniis.doner of West Berar. 

The following table shows the entire population :— 
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ljAkolali 

3,396 


103,579 

049,134 

191 

3 

a 

Mehkur 

3,013 

007 

71.288 

353,136 

117 

•t 

8 Ooimawiitte 

2,043 

911 

87,841 

407,270: 

154 

4 

4Woon 

5,o 10 

1,034 

99,308 

477,301 

80 

4 

f Elliehpore ... 

1,122 

511 

00,333 

303,953, 

270 

4 

i 

Mailgliat ... 

1,050 

324! 

7,411 

40,4051 

24 

5 


Total ... 

17,334 

^ 5,694 

495,760 

2,231,5C5j 

128; 

4 


r i lie average density to the square mile in Borar is 128 ; a 
.•)u:iil r higher than in any division of the nei jiboui mg ( Yii- 
Province', though far below the average for the North- 
\\ extern Provinces. This average indicates a paucity of popula¬ 
tion, which is roi ible wliou ii is contrasts 1 ivith the cub- 
tiv.ue 1 area. In the subjoined table Bora.* is compared, with 
i do district ; ol the North-Western. Provinces, which cmno 
n aresi to it in percentage of cultivation on area, and in aver¬ 
age density on the square mile :— 



Pcucentnge of 
cultivation. 

A vongo 
density. 

SSnmla (1853) 

43 9 

217 

Lullutpore (1805) 

N \V. Provinces Turmi (1805) 

17 l 

127 

18!) 

125 

Berar (J6G7) 

131 

128 
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The distribution of the population is sbi"\ k thus. 
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f Akolali 

) 

1 

AkoluU 

! 1,305 

27 

9 

3< Akote 
( Ballapore 

1 • 1,341 




| 1 

O ( 

Melikur 

‘J15 

830 

50 

09 

2 

f Oomrawuttoe 

907 
| Oil' 

3 

Ocmmiwuit -o 

4 

- ) Kaninjub 

J 

Fllichpoor ... 

, tec 

l 41 

8 

/ FllichpoOl ... 
2 Pa rat warn, 

| 31 ily. Can tint 

5U 

\ 

Mailglu&ut . 

32! 

50 

... 

1 321 

1,031 

5 

Woon 

.i 1,584 


... 

1 

Total.. 

1 - 

r”^ 

, 210 

23 

1* 

j 3,091 


Of the towns Elliehpove is the largest, haying a population ..f 
27,7X2 souls; Ooinvawuttce oonus next, having ->,Uo. lien 
Akokh having H.GOtf, and Akote (in the Akolnli district; («iv- 
iug ] t 00G The proportion between tie scxomik cniupaicu 
\vith results from other ports of India, in the Bubjoiued tabli : — 


Proportion of r ! lies to in.de.'. 


Females. 
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K-.’. • . . - soplc railing ill' ir fflnjSloyraetltsis given m x!, but %& ihu.h, srs in g 

tVi* t°*Ue represent adult males only:— 
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Total i 10.137 . 10.247 0-5,1552 


Class V. 
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Class VI. 


Indefinite. 


*22,240 2,390 5,527 2,398 
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70,923 805 
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Total. 


731,142 
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Akolah 
, \Tchkur 
t ^>C'.r,iv.Titt*;c‘ 
\ ‘ KUk hbOfft: 

( Mailgnafi 

W >t 'D 


049,134 1,610,122 
358.436' 

407.27C 1 S72. 229. 

303,953 35.139 

40.405; 96,640' 

477,301 GO*,433 


;<;o.om 2,692.331 10o to *‘>7 
631 OS 199 •• - 18*2 

428.281' 820,005 2,120,51 , 

!0,335| 542,1431 1,090,608' , 
i ■ ■' 1,055,360 . 


510,34S 1 700,018): 1,906,781 


— 143 
--K.4 Jc 

- 992 \ 7i 

— 173 


r. . v . 2.201.505 4.7<*:; «.] , 2,081.24 * 4,131,975 10.916,797 100 - 102 
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16 
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17 
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Adult Male Population.[Total Population. 
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Agri- | 
•eultur- 
! al. t 

| 

Non- 

Agri- 

altural. 

Total, i 

_I 

1 Akolah 

1 ! 

157.850 

60.841 

213,699 

12 Mchkor 

; 64,227 

48,797 

113.024 

3 Domra vtuttee 

■ 81,696 

58,837 

140,533 

4 i -i; •ro (w ; ;h M ulghat) 

C»v<2v 

+8.U22: 

114,850 

5 \V wii 

S3. *222 

66,314 

149.520 
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; 44b, 
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Adult [Total po- Kadi 


Non* 
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Each Agri¬ 
cultural 
male adult. 


Perctge. 
:.9 71 

75 56 

72 58 

72 58 

1 9 .),» 


2-4 
2 5 
21 
1*8 
14 


i 2,1421,8.;'».574 861,989 loo —63 


63 


2*1 


10*5 
13 d) 
I0u 
9*5 
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Christians 

Jews 

Parseeg 

Mahometans 

Brahmins 

Ksktriya 

Vaishya 

Slmdra* 

Out-castes,* 

Al>origii)eS* 

Hindoo Sects 


jw-nbec* ... 

... 

K Kb J : p s 

BrinjarahR (Jiin loc>) 

Simpces (1'oU.rs) 

Teikea fO> i>int) 
i ikoLves ( W'Vihzriv ") 

1 /^haj.-i ( Ufa d: ■ mith *; 

K~J kills (Lliv.t ■•• • f 
, Dhn rgurs (tilitr'j >-br> - tfars) 

Oi/pagarics 

,iiajjain3 

Sonars (Jc kt U >; -a ) 

Vtdoora 

K riabxi apakshees 
S^otara (Car: s (< ,'Aj 


)alDi . ' 5yir»r 

Divisions. 


# 


Total 


The Principal classes under these Divr- » >ns are : 


6SI.S6S 
153,220 
12,352 
51,982 
14,810 
60,023 
17,999 
13.776 
9,187 
55,947 
17.980 
4.924 
28,143 
23.911 
14,017 
1,138 
• 


AOurijiuzs. 

(Oonds 
j Bkeelfl 
iRamosoer 
Holies 
jNihals 
Arnkhs 
'Lajjurs 
LAudba 
Koorkees 
Korkoos 
jJEloolam 


Total 


j nn ‘.loo Sects. 
6S. 542 j Lingayet 
2,279 Jain 
7 Bislmoe 
21,224 Rai Dasseo 
2,591 Sikh 
3S4 Manbhow 
1,309 Nairnk Shahee 
2S,c37 Sumasee 
S Byragie 
28.709 Jogie 
9,969 Goaain 


Total. 


903 

10 

75 

154,951 

49,843 

36,831 

28,018 

1,441,271 
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163,059 

55,219 


2,231,505 


163,059 


Total 
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(.reeds and Castes. 


Ill 


l he Mussulmans and Out-castes arc thus detailed. 


Ml'Sht'I.M.VNS. 

Tribal. 

•Syml 

huihrvn 

Mogul 

^«oillico 
A r ib 
IiuliUIa 

Tm-rou Bhecl V 
Mnlwi 
Injlooehco 
Mina 

l**» uvu li 

•Mussulman (.’(inverts 


Prvj':criiunat 


l'*ikha!i 
k uohhoc 
|’»"aitutcs 
Kun^ar 
^liju.la 
buk liari 

ludtJinU *. 

‘Shcikli .. SS, 

Sectarian. 

tllmra 

U li*rtms Ministers an l Proi'emon 

\ 

■l^ivani/an . . 

AhltLttu 

Ikutva 

Mujavar 

I’akcer J, 


If), 031 
37,787 
4,431 
7-*> 
23 
203 
41 
o 

80 

7 

234 

101 

12 ’ 

01 

20 

107 

22 

~1 

07 

170 


OUTCAST KS. 

Mhar. 

Soipavanahi, Adluicy, Tolling, 
Madrasi, Lndoom, Baider, 
Awdhatan, Hohar, Bliiluug, 
Perdcshi, liliat, Hujan>,'\ atic, 

Loadey, Malvi, (jopal, Law- 
yaney, Mliar, Labui, Doiigra 227,821 

Dhora 2,048 

Khakrol) (Bungee) . *>43 

Kateck ••• 4,000 

Dasree . • 

Chumbar. 

Varadey, Perdeski, Marathey, 
Daklmoe, Pvulum, Molar, Hin¬ 
dustani, Ckniubar, MOcliee 10,172 

* Many. 

Mang, M amt 1 icy, Ycreday, 
limit,. Tolling, Muklmoe, 
(Jhutolay, SaraIkar, Baoiwee, 
Tccholoy, (lavadoy, Savoley, 
Dovadcy, Lakhari, JSamua 35,473 


Kalanki 

•id 

Pirtvstoo 

. 8 

Balymipi 

232 

Pasco 

20 

Kaikadi 

... 3,201 

Aravie 

15 

Bcrail 

11 

Molar 

274 

Julneo 

2 

Mngfcoy 

•332 

Modgi 

1,718 

Total 

. 290,111 

Wandering tribe (Paradhi) 

5,208 


Total ... 154,031 


301,370 


A table of blind is giv< u showing' 1 to 2G-5 in Bomr against l 
to 1.503 in Bomba} ! to 1.50:; in the United States and I to 
•h)ij in tin; United Kingdom. This result ia Berm was to bo 
M w Lv.dl remarks that most ot the settled Mali on e- 
u >ns must have descouded hum the men who originally tollow- 
t>d the invaders of the Deccan from tile north. All the Bhcels, 
"ho live along the skirts of the Sautpooras, appear to have em¬ 
braced lslamism, though they do not intermurry with dm pun t 
Maluvmedans, and the list shows that there are 127 convert* 
who wi uoi horn 1 aith. f 11 1 «• clear, precise, and uuuns- 

'•'k.-nblo n:itiin« of (lie Mabpmodan belief. carry'll one plain 
line up to lii-.'Von. like* a tall »>bili*l< poiiiliiiK tlina-t * > 
•bo sic\ without sli.nl'> v turuillu, lln • miiililiiilii'il -clHTul uni- 
y of M lLouk lau WljtfF iu u f ntrv wlicr< 
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s]>i iag up as easily as bamboos, i'lie JihoiU is tlio uiilv herctiu 
a’ Indian origin in these parts. Far the Hindus the old 
V..-Uic division into four great castes lias been maintained simp, 
Jy because no better could be found, though in fact only the 
brahmins have kept up the demarcation. The brahmins of 
Jicrar belong almost entirely by origin to Maharashtra. Tlio 
Jv->/t i'i'i.>j<i class contains mostly a set of very dubious preten¬ 
ders to the honour of Rajpoot descent. Mahratfas of no partial-. 
hii family usually call themselves Ihukoois—even a Foonbee 
will occasionally try to elevate himself thereby, while Purbhos, 
h.u. utlis, and othei castes ol mixed origin and good social status 
an, constantly invading this military order.' The distinction is 
also claimed by the Rajas of the Sautpoora hills who assert 
iliai, they are Rajpoots depressed by tin necessities of mountain 
lit 1 .. v hjie.is lhey aie Ound.s or Ivorkoos elevated by generations 
of highland chieftainship. Here and there in Lhrar are colonies 
of undoubted Rajpoot origin, but the only pure ltajpoot family, 
:n the Kajpoutnna souse, yet discovered in the hou,e of the 
Jndosv Rajah Sindkliair which intermarries with the nobleat 
laas of Raj poo tana, and which has lately made a show of great 
reluctance to permit a poor kinsman to esiiause the Guikwar’s 
-iiuighter. 


, l ' utlcr .'.|Vf Vaisyas are placed all the commercial 

v. o-- s ol Hindus, the north-country Marwurces and Augurw. 1- 
'■ wl >° 1 "■■■•" ''.V the jam n ! 

a lew ca-.tes hkc the Komta's from the south, of the Lor.-* who 
do not see in to lie well known out of Berar. 

The division ofSudras, of course, includes the hulk of the po¬ 
pulation and the great majority of the industrial classes. Kir t 
on the list come the great cognate agricultural communities ol 
Kovnljces and Jilalrct), among whom are many subdivisions and 
ll,t ‘ 'hve.rsities with separate names; bin in Jhcar as in Mv- 
s .re, they all cat together, although they do not intermarry. /iW„- 

'■ i ■ 

• widows may alway • remarry if they cl ,■ 

••I l>estu...,kh,, Who ape high ••a-te prejudices. The Kod’hc... or 
weaving on lea ere well known The 1 ■ llt . .. . 

MV. h mimci -u.-, in licrai. their occupation , w oimiciH ami 
tlabelling con.mn areit , b raj,idly going, and durum- their 
‘ti.iitioual •••ago tlo:y given g-Khi *h id ol l,o,.iM, |„ ,|„\ 

.11- h r ,„ru-H arc sljevp humor*, .ml //-/,: ,„• is .In-name of 
om- of the.r clans, which still holds much land on th. border 


Tlu, KiUt Ihi 


•f Asycuruui)*, wfign 


' O.jUrtl it. 


JcrLuitt iliiu 


WIN ISTo 
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ll ‘lie Nizam's territory, ami was not long ago notorious for 
pugnacity and rebellion. The Bhoet lias recently fallen under 
fciupir«on of belonging to a widely spread primitive tribe; and 
^ic Oarjnigarcts are counted, because it can hardly be credited 
tnat so many live by this profession, which consists simply in 
conjuring away hailstorms. Anyone who has watched the me- 
du inn man at work has witnessed a relic of pure Fetichism, 
possibly handed down from the pree-Aryan races and their ear- 
* k -st liturgies. The Vidoors and Krishna pul-she es are really 
same; they arc the descendants of Brahmins by women of 
interior caste, and Kritflmapulshees is only astronomical mcta~ 
pljor for describing a half breed, the term meaning literally 
“• rk fortnight” and referring to the half darkened orb of the 
Inoon, 

fho Ont-casto 3 have probably a strong infusion of the blood 
. the aboriginal race, whatever this may have been, though 
11 may be conjectured that a line drawn between people of 
Atyau and Turanian <e : : \ would relegate to tl e la tet fan 
ilte Sudras of this part of India. The Mhars have 
byen taken to be the same with the Dhcrs, a very useful andac^ 
j lv e tribe in this country. The M tings appear to be the lowest 
Vo K0C *al scale of all. The paucity of the Khakrobi or 
Bbo)i/jcea, who g up-coun ry, is 2 serious solitary d|f T 

nculty. The K ikart^e are a tribe formeiiy well known foi* 
h 'ii' thieving habits. 

By (tborl<f! >(‘8 v 1 e meant cither those tribes who not}ct sent- 
! rl< d llnan.M Ives abroad among the inhabitants of the plains, 
* u who live Logeth* r in bodies, observing peculiar customs, and 
'' h, etimc> sin. a king their own dialects, or dispersed families who 
have mixed with the general population, but whose name and 
Upturn nee stamp thci to the abort" nal typ 

^ Uojid Kor/^ s, ml Bheels are the on!\ completely pn> 
H vrved specimen? of trib 5, The two tirst retain their lauguagos, 
"hi]o the Bhoel tongue seems to have become extinct \or> re- 
v 1 1 11 \ > in Dn.-r . [;• tlioCmmsh in England);itsilisusubeingimn. 
r , ,l 'ly ce.pcdii.e»l bv their general conversion to Jlahomod.iLUHin, 
Bui . 1 i: ^ id by ( daut Bull to be of different tiibe fr< m 
‘ 1h ’ 1 ‘heel, Tl o oiijiii.il l'urdb ni among (he (hnul- answered 

'» th i Hftttl ruiong the Hindus, but many seem to lmve ‘•t illed 
:Xts n separate species of (fond in (lie plains. flic KoluJ huv* 
: >iin»iig ihem several sub-lnntial Patels, and thev have fairly 


r * “bed the ngrl'MiltuiMl stage of society In 


Thee nre said 


"' form two u is t i n 
1 “d. 11 ne. i from w 


tribes, one of which ha- vnpaieiillv be* u 


i’u leeuitlv than lli* uth 


which 




Jkrar . 




still claims certain rights granted at a time when the Kolccs, 
under their naiks or chiefs, guarded the hill passes and kept toi 
Government the highlands oi the Balaghat. Hie And, Aih'uLhs 
and Kola ms are curious races, about whom we have no informa¬ 
tion. The And are cultivators, they eat all kinds of meat, and bury 
their dead ; but they will not feast on dead cattle, as a Dher will, 
and a Brahmin will visit them on ceremonial occasions. The 
Kolams ,belong to Woon, the Lujjurs are mostly hewers of wood 
on the fringes of the Sautpoora hills, and the M chats are know n 
to be drudges under the Gonds. 

Of the Hindu Sects the Lingaets arc very well known m 
Western and Southern India; they have merely adopted a spe¬ 
cial outward sign of their adoration of one emblem ot Siva, 
If it be true that they usually bury their dead, this peculiarity 
may show that they consider their bodies set apart and sancti¬ 
fied to the divinities, but Mr. Lyall does not know that they re¬ 
present any separate dogma or moral conviction. Like all i he lead- 
in- Hindu sects, the Lingaets muster a strung following among 
the trading classes. Jam is the name of the religion pro! - 
ed by Saraotjees. Almost all the Mavwames of Berar belong 
t'.» this remarkable heresy, which is perhaps founded <»u a suit 
of Protestantism, an assertion of the right to worship without 
Brahininical intermediation, so that, in this case, we arc interest¬ 
ed in statistics which may measure the flow or ebb of the tide, 
Jhe tailors are numerous among the Jains, as in other soet*> 
hicli lean towards speculative doctrine and spiritual indepen¬ 
dence—occupations which arc sedeutay, social, do not binder 
Conversation, and breed irreverent free-thinking iri religion 
and politics all the world over. Pol* instance, the BishnocCS ot 

B> rm are nearly all Simpoes* and theii tern ts stamp them as 

decidedly “ Broad Cliurch ” they have recently bad a secession 
main body of the more advanced brethren, who cat 
and drink forbidden victuals, under the special dispensation ot 
, j juan whom they adopted aftei death is their patronstuntr 
The \ xisti nc< in !It rai of even 18 Mai D(tsis should not be un¬ 
noticed, for these form another branch from the same stock 
with the #S 'utnameeSt who have; had such prodigious sum s 
union- the Chumars of OhuUccsgurh in the CVidral Provii - 
ces. Both .sects are known in Hint us n anil tin 4 Punjab, and 
iheo \otaries always belong mainly to the. lowest castes, 
Nsliih* their tendency i against idolatry and Pharisaic iutole 
, aiue, it i-> important to watch tlm spread of this resistance toyoi- 
nijv and coiihon ?d i ve Brahmanism. l\.rliaps the most curmos 

O. r- • Anfftit*, Tuilor: 


Of all the Benir sectaries arc the M<ut Blioios, an ordei of Gccuo- 
bities which reallv reproduces some oi the^ characteristics >' 
niediajval inonast.ioism. Its numbers are ot both sexes: they 
are vowed to celibacy, though they form one community-; they 
wear black clothes, and as not only the males but the tem#> 

shave the head, the latter bear a startling resemblance to Eu¬ 
ropean nuns. r J?Bey wander about the country in bands, an< 
often receive into their fraternity children, whom the people 
devote to a roli-dous life in performance of vows made. Hu y 
seem to be venerated by the people, though they are detested 
by the Brahmins with a venomous hatred, i hey aie connee ci 
with the Jye Kisleneeas of the Punjab, but one of then; princi¬ 
pal monasteries or " Mhutts” is at Rithporc, near Elite ipoic, 

and they sceui to reside all over Maharashtra. Some of them 

have married and settled down in villages;* theii preaching is 

Very anti-Brahminical. , 7 , , 

Of the remaining denominations the A anukmahees have 
their own -acred books, but the rest may be described generally 
a- mere religious vagrants and professed ascetics, not heretical 
dissidents, but persons who carry orthodoxy to its extreme. Joe 
Suiiiasees, who represent the Brahmins that have abandoned 
the joy a of this world, arc ominously few, aud though the- Oom t ux 

arc numerous, vot very many of these have long ago returned 
to a secular life, and have merely inherited the name Mr. 
By all remarks that, if, for example, wo could ascertain by oui 
periodical census that the numbers of ascetics and religious va¬ 
grants were rapidly diminishing, and that during the same pel m.t, 
t.lii' free-thinking or independent sects wore last increasing i» 
he believes thorn to be), either by the creation of new sects ra¬ 
the reinforcement of old one-, we should thus be able to clirran- 
elo a remarkable phase in the development ot national thought 
smd convictions. Such signs and tokens mia it even be allow d 
to have a kind of political importance, although it would of 
course bo a kind far inferior to statistics of an increase m the 
total population, the spread of agriciiltui >, the impoit ot cottrai 
piece goods, and other evidences of great material prosperity • 

Mysore 

No regular census h.is been taken, but the statistics are pre¬ 
pared by "the revenue officers. Mysore contains 8 Divisions 


* To'ilnec F,a : o, tl\o celebrated migtreU of .Icawunt R»o I! "IKnr. wa ■ •> 
Munliliiov a Oman. 
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1867-6*6. 

allies, i 

186C 07. 

Increase. 

Average. 

Nundidroog 

Ashtugrum 

Nilgai* 

9,0S>5 l l- ! 5,45.394 
7.34.7 13.19,193 
10,303 10,65,128 

15,35,742 
13.1 1,936 
10,58,443 

9,652 

4.257 

6,685 

170 

1794 

u>r 


27,003*3,920, 716 

3,909,121 

20,59 4 
’ 1 




f lhe census of the famine year 1866-67, shewed a decrcnso 
ns compared with that of the previous year of 15,000. The 
increase ot 20,594, may be viewed ns the natural accompani¬ 
ment of a comparatively good season, and the result of a return 
to their homes ot those who had been driven to seek the moans 
ot subsistence elsewhere. In 1860-67 the number of Europeans 
and East Indian 1.4,302, of Mahomed a i 172,255 and of 
Hindoos 3,724,178. Since the first census in 1840-41 after wu as- 
'nued the direct administration tho population has increased 
about a million in 26 years or 27 per cent. 

CJooig. 

Coorg is situated in latitude 12 26' 20/ and longitude 4 SO' 46/ 
It h bounded on the north by the Hemnvati river; on tin: smith 
by the Tambacheri pa a; on the west by South Canara and 
North Malabar ; and on the east by the Mysore countr''. Ooorg 
was surveyed by Lieutenant Connor of the ttoyal Engineers in 
JS17, who has written a very interesting memoir -;f the survev, 
r l’ly coffee estates are now heiim surveyed, Of 2,4(H) Mpiaro 
111 il ( *' >-6 an cultivated, 1,720 cult lira ble and 118 un cultural do. 
There are 10<s miles of road. 

Mount. >i its and bAo.vodcd 'Tvucts .— r lhe aspect of Kodugn 
f'u'-rg presents an entire forest, the long and narrow cultivated 
d >vithiu i rve but render tl 
mol striking. The whole of the eastern boundary presents 
a remarkable line of demarcation exhibiting an almost un¬ 
interrupted and impervious wood from the burning- rr\ Hills, 
till reaching the Cavery ; this space is wholly uninhabited. Ad¬ 
vancing w ytward the wood- dcoriatc in density, as the country 
improves iii eultivation, and become gradual!v thinner till 
reaching the Western Ghauts; the immediate summits ofwldeh. 
twlly bare of wood, an. clothed with «i luxuriant horbriim. 
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South from Veerajcmlrapett those jungles become less impene¬ 
trable, and the whole of Kiggutuad, (with the exception of the 
eastern boundary) including the Burmagerry Hills, is compara¬ 
tively open, at least when contrasted with the deep forests of 
the contiguous districts. Approaching towards the north, the 
thick umbrageous woods of the central parts give way to the date, 
vandal and other trees and shrubs of a more meagre soil, leaving 
Velasavera Shime an almost perfectly champaign tract. But a 
^uiall portion of tlu? summits of the Ghauts is free from jungle ; 
their western face presents a continued forest of immense sta¬ 
tic, partially subsiding at some distance from their base; wood 
however is the unvaried feature of these regions. The Western 
Ghauts, running nearly from north to south, divide this territo¬ 
ry into two unequal portions differing in many essential parti¬ 
culars; the general configuration of both, however, is abrupt and 
broken, the most prominent ridge of mountains as to height and 
eve out its that forming the summits of the Ghauts. This chain 
*5 unequal in vat ion, and somewhat irregular in its diroe*' 

jjun, having a large curvature immediately at (he h • id oi (he 
Ihorikalma Ghaut Tho ridge, however, experiences but little 
interruption in th course : miles running from Soobramane 

°u tlio north to the Pruniagerry Mills on the south ; towards 
^*e west it falls with great steepness, the descent from the sum 
ndt t<> the foot Ooing generally from to 3 miles, the first pail 
IJ 1 which is particularly rapid. To the east this chain has in 
n, any pl.ii *<»s a precipitous descent, and is generally steep, dm 
declivity extending, however, but for a comparatively short dis- 
itg length hearing no comparison with that of tho w< I 
1 hev. Innuim i.d'lo ridges branch ofl from this range, bn 
a b dimiTmtive in proportion to tho parent from which thoj 
dwtiig; they d -• rea e in height a they r<vcdc from this ridge, 
but have everywhere narrow summits and steep declivities, 
lodmudumol, sduaied 131 miles almost directly west oi \< ra- 
.)'uulia[»ett, dctachi - itself in a picturesque mauuer from this on 
j°^al ,g*e and raises it; pointed summit abo ■ •call others. Tin- 
beautiful hill, the most eleyatc 1 in this part of the Ghauts, can 
?uly be viewed with effect at some distance beneath its base? 

• U measurement is 5,082 feet above the level oi the sea. ^ *ub- 
r aniane. part of tho same ridge, situated on the northern 
Co, diin* of Uoorg and partly separating it from Mysore, ha* 
Ucaily similar claim to pro eminence, it being only 3!l fv<'t low* 

' Tl e in iejit of T € two points will couvcv some idea of the 


*’I v*iti- u of ibis chain, which, mi an average, is hi 
plivcG tnoio than from tOO to 800 feci below them. 
v,, « xiu r*Hi i. v 


ireelv an\ 


mists 
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:* Brumngerry Range of Hills, running in a direction from 
f nst to west and situated on the southern limits, constituting & 
formidable natural barrier between Coorg and Wvnaad, is the 
next in importance. Its general height may be about 4,600 feet 
above the level of the sea ; it consists of a table-lond, from the 
elevated plain of which detached summits rise. Dcvnsi Betta 
is the highest of those, being only, however, from 100 to 150 feet 
more elevated than the other peaks. The northern face of this 
range has a steeper ascent, and of greater length than that 
look ing towards the southward, thus giving to Wvnaad the ap¬ 
pearance of having a higher general level than Coorg. Devasi 
Betta is a place of pious celebrity, and has been the residence of 
Sunneeasliees for time immemorial. Numerous devotees resort to 
the small spring at its foot, from which issues the Lutchmnn- 
teerth river, and a journey to Devasi Betta is supposed to add 
efficacy to this pilgrimage. 

Of the minor ridges, that supporting the table-land upon 
which Mn dak ere or Mercara lies, is the most conspicuous. 
Noorkul Naad, rising on the south-eastern extremity of this chain, 
is the highest point of it. Those ranges branching off from the 
.stupendous mountain of Soobrainane are ne xt in consideration ; 
running from that hill they pass along the northern boundary 
for a considerable distance, and are high and strop. Number¬ 
less insulated hills giving way to steep slopes chequer the sur¬ 
face of the country ; of these Koto Betta is the most remark¬ 
able. This immense mountain lies 9 miles nearly north of Mcr- 
earn. Its elevation is not greatly below that, of the range of 
Ghauts, and its base occupies a great extent of country. The 
summit of this hill is comparatively Hut, forming a hind of wav¬ 
ing table-land ; its sides alone are clothed with fordBt, and in¬ 
numerable cultivated valleys occupy the recesses on them. Al¬ 
most immediately on the top of Koto Betta there is a fine re¬ 
servoir of water, which, in every season, retains a con ant -ap¬ 
ply: close to it is a rude, temple dedicated to some of the nu- 
nwous deities that share the homage of mountains. 

Plains .—Covered with chains of hills of equally variou • e!c- 
vation and direction, tin aspect of the counti v is greatly diversi¬ 
fied, but its general and almost invariable feature is rugged- 
ne:- . The whole of the western portion of the upper country 
lying in the vicinity of the range of Ghouls is abrupt and moun¬ 
tainous. Quitting this alpine tract, and approaching the castv ard, 
the variou- i amificat.ions of those lulls lotto thorns ‘Ives in the 
steep low,ridges, which insensibly subside in the undulating 
slope of the most eastern ports, The aspect of Yolnsavon 
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&hi.me is of this waving nature, and though not immediately 
Hat, Ikis a much largei portion of plain than any other part ot 
:v. Descending the Ghauts whose mountainous'wall 
gives the upper country the appearance ot an immense terrace, 
^ v> * find the superficies of the lower districts equally marked by 
those rugged asperities that distinguish the more elevated tract. 
Quitting the lofty ridges that descend from the range ot the 
Ghauts, the higher acclivities give way to eminences oi lesser 
Magnitude, which gradually sink into steep but low slopes in¬ 
finitely varied as to shape and extent; those again are lost in 
fl ‘'* gentle undulating rocky table-laud of which the more west- 
:%r n parts are formed. 

Forests .—The whole of Coorg Proper is clothed with stately 
forest. It is, however, the declivities of the Ghauts where the trees 
attain their greatest magnitude. This stupendous ridge thmgb 
Kt pep, is neither broken nor rocky, and being everywhere covered 
'yuh a rich stratum of mould, brings to maturity timber ot a pro¬ 
digious size. A. large portion of the eastern boundary presents a 
'vide extent of forest, but though by no means of scanty growth, 
b is so comparatively with that which shades this chain of moiui- 
bdns. Bamboos in all their varieties compose ft large part 
ol these interminable woods, atnl this most useful and beautiful 
l ' ;ed is here found in the greatest excellence. The jungles arc 
difH ill t travel -. ' in many places. The rattan of various dimen¬ 
sions, and nearly of as good a quality as that brought from the 
I'kotvm Islands, togeth r with the delicate reed from which the 
Hindus make their pens, aided by innumerable rare plants aud 
• ,| o pers. not uufrequcutly form an impervious underwood. 

HI vers .—The waters of Coorg, divided by the ridge of Ghauts, 
f dl into the sea, washing both coasts ot the Peninsula, those ot 
fhe upj'uji* country flowing into the Bay ot Bengal, while those 
°f the lower districts are lust iu the Indian Ocean. None of the 
1 ivers of Coorg are considerable, either as to breadth or depth ; 
j, % supply of water, however, is everywhere generally abundant 
llL *d Constant. Their sources lyiug so elevated, added to the .sb 
declivitv of 1, j cuiiutry. impels their streams with a rather rapid 
‘‘gUrso. Tl l0 y are, with’ the exeeptiou of the Coomardarry, not na- 
’ able, and ar< almost wholly useless for transport ot any kind, 

1 ux‘pt wlu-n welled bv the periodical rams, during the eontiim- 
lU( 'c of which rafts might be used on them. The inequalities of 
*he Country through which those rivers «b:ipc their course, and 
bu height and st< epnt>s of their hanks (while thqy are 

, “ M subject to ovei'llow) necessarily preclude the possibility ot 
^’eir promoting culture bv » diffhshm of their waters. I hero 
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are no works or anicuts of any description on thorn, the nmner- 
ous subordinate rivulets answering all the purposes of artificial 
irrigation. The whole ufthe minor streams intersecting Coorg 
vary only paiticularly in size, their general characteristics (a 
rather deep and rugged bed, through which alternately flows a 
shallow rivulet, or rushes a tempestuous torrent, as influenced by 
the seasons) being in most other instances quite similar. 

The chief rivers are these:—Coerg Proper gives birth to 
the Cavery ami two principal streams tributaries to it, the 
Soornavjutty on the north and Lufcli'iiiantofjfh on the 
south. The former runs for its whole extent within the 
country joining it, at the village of Coodigay (on the boun¬ 
dary). * The latter continues its course for some distance 
through Mysore, and fertilizing the districts on its borders, 
unites with the parent stream at Chuncliinacutta in My- 
sjic. The rivers of Hindustan, from theii beneficial 
effects, are the supposed offspring of some divinity, and 
iheir rise and confluence are held in religious veneration by the 
Hn loos. Eacli liver has its parent deity, and a v ild and fanciful 
polytheism makes them the scene of some remarkable events c m- 
necVfd with tlmir mythological history. The sour* e of the i every 
does uol fail to attract the devotion of the superstitious, ft issues 
from the recesses of the Western Ghauts, and the spring, from 
which it take- its rise is fabled to have been a nymph of ex¬ 
quisite beauty, the daughter of one of the seven rishees, who. 
while performing thapus (or penitential devotion), dissolved into 
the little fountain which now yields it^ modest and distant tri- 
h.ge to the ocean.” Immediately on passing Bagamundlu it i* 
joined by tho Karmiky, the naiad of vrliosi stream is likelier 
-int(‘r - "hk a the subject of a romantic fiction. Ishwara is 
worshipped at thejsource of this river; his tempi . however, is 
exceedingly small and mean. Indeed the place altogether owes 
elcbntV to its sanctity, and must rest its clam t<5 distinction 
ts intrinsic excellent- being devoid of architectural gran 
It the wear\ devotee forms his expectations from the 
lid « iiriocs of Benares . r Juggarnaug »r th . niuuborleg*. 
l oir places, in making the pilgrim 1 ge of which this forms 
, ( Mg, . ho will be iuftsd. No remnants of antiquity de- 

this ini/ i• sting spot. The sacred spring is in the form of 
reservoir of about It) feet square and 2 deep; it i click -ed 
ids! mountain , (those in its itnmediau viciuitx are dedicated 
the seven patriarchs) and i~ surrounded h' a wild and pietur- 
7 i<• j-,, Tho road from IJagammidkt i ne\rly •» T *dles, 
ntly among iho height/, but lias none of th* ••• inmui- 
ii which frcqiu nt!\ ad< in tl « avc in • kadii e <« n re 
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rkalilo place oi worship. Thero'are 3 temples immediately at 
^ lc junction of the Cavery and Kami iky, they are dedicated to 
fhe Hindoo Triad. Tfiese edifices, though considerably more 
elegant thau that above, merit but little attention. The sungam 
° r point of coufiueuce is reckoued holy, although of greatly iu- 
ici ior efficacy to the source. 

•A branch of the Soornawutty issues from the table-land 
which Murcara is situated; its paters, however, chiefly flow 
lr <un Kotc Bet la and the numerous mountainous ridges and 
jninor heights that run in every direction from iliis immense hill. 
^ countless rivulets that contribute to swell this fine stream, 
'dfer no exception to the general observations that .have 
l>G en made. The Dood Holay or Luchmanteerth is the principal 
channel by which the water of the southern parts are conveyed 
!° the Cavery. The river rises amongst the Brummagerry Hills, 
Its source, situated at the foot of this ridge, is a place of pilgrim- 
The little spring, however, that is the object of religious 
v onei ition, has nothing but its superstitious sanctity and the 
picturesque wildness of the surrounding scenery to recoup 
it to observation. The Burray Pollay is a branch of the 
Hriillypatam nver, which falls into the sea at the town of that 
UiL, ne f and is navigable for small craft as far as lllicoor, a village 
its banks, situated 16*6 miles from the foot of the Ghauts, 
i'ho Uemnunvutty is now the only river of couscquencc 
a,M >vo the Ghauts. It rises in the hilly parts of Bullion, 
;’nd the waters of Coorg contribute but little to its stream. 

HommaWutty passes for an inoonsidemble distance along 
t,,( northern boundary. Its bottom is sandy, and its depth little 
1l, oio than 3 feet in the fair season, which is the only period when 
' ; fordable. The banksare steep,and, like the othc r rivers in tK© 
“deriui it is incapable of irrigating the couutn on its bolder* 

I ho minor rivers are the Coonicti clary, the l al and the 

i *Ufmuia ,i , >c. 

D/ ‘/tali .—The rainfall at Mo ream in 1SG7 was 111 inehc.-.. 
^ which fil fjll from Juno to September. Tho heat in the shade 

r e\ a z i .I... ..1' u - 0 .. i 


y l, n*d from a minimum of 64 : at sunrise, a maximum of N.V J at 
** •' M., ami a mean of 73° at sunset, in May, to J3 . ■ and ' ~ 

The prevailing winds are east from 


vinuor. 


^poetivcly, in Dim 

’ “injury to May. vest from June to September and iw t > 
,,u * h Uurth-east ami east from October to December. 

Dioi&ioit &—The Suuciintemlent of Cong is lit' 
'••ief authority. He is subordinate to ihc Couitnibbiotii * 1 * 
^I vsuro and ( oo«v and i 11 judicial matters, to the Judicial 
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As Magistrate, h,.< can 



impri.-<")!ini*ut in criminal cases up to 7 years, and also exercises the powers of deciding re¬ 
nd rimii cases, both original and appellate. The Superintendent discharges the 

T ni!cii..h.s f li • Coniini^onor rf assessed tows, as well as those of Justice of the Peace, Registrar of 
- and supervising officer of the forest operations. The office of Superintendent of Ooor«* 

3 establi h •<! in the yefti 1834? on our assumption of the Government of the country and the deposition 
of the Rajah Yeefajendar Wodiar. 
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Ooorg contains 22,100 houses inhabited by 113,581 persons or 
4-7 J to the square mile. Of these 32,556 are men, 34,204 wo¬ 
men, 26,019 male children and 20,712 female children under 
12. Of the whole 210 are Europeans, 30 are East Indians, 
d ,583 are Native Christians, 24,890 arc Coorgs, and 83,500 are 
Hindoos, 3,318 are Mahomedans, 20 are Parsees, and 30 nre 
Ihiddhists and Jains. As to occupation 30.000 arc agricul¬ 
turists and 2,769 non-agriculturists. The prevailing languages 
ni 'o Coorg, Canarese, Malayajdin, Tamil, Tooloo, Hindostanee 
nml English. The immigration during the year amounted-to 
17,037 chiefly coolies for the coffee estates, and are in addi¬ 
tion to the total population of 113,581. 


Density of Population of all India- 



Census year. 

Per Square 

JH •. 

Mile. 

bi itish India 

18G4 to 1868 

129 

British India without Feudatory States 

1864 to 1868 

159 

Madras 

1867 

214 

I Bombay and Sindh 

Estimate. 

95 

|Power Bengal, Hooglily District 

1865 

900 

N* ^ . Provinces, Benares District .. 

797 


1868 

181 

Central Provinces 

1866 

183 

British Burnish. 

1867 

79 

•Mysore. ... 

1867 

145 

B^rar 

1867 

128 

Coorg 

Estimate. 

48 

thcrlanda In lia 

Estimate. 

40 

brrat Britain and Ireland 

1861 

253 

England and \Vulc3 


347 

Ireland ... 

>» 

181 

Scotland . 


101 

Belgium 

1686 

440 

^HXOny « ... 

1861 

328 

Netherlands... , 

1866 

29S 

Italy ... . 

186-1 

220 

1' ranee 

1866 

177 

Ccrrnntiy 

11 

” 175 

i . _ 

Prussia ... ... t 


169 

p^’itzerhmd 

I860 

157 

^"Htrian Empire 

s J'dn ... 1 . 

1866 

l'H 

18.17 
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Europeans and East Indiana in India. 



The population of the Gangetic Valley is doubtless denser 
(ban any district in Europe, or even in China where anarchy 
has been so frequent. 


Eaces and Greeds- 
Europeans and Americans. 


Officers and Soldiers 
Municipal Calcutta 
Suburbs of Calcutta . . 
Bombay City 
Madras City 
N. W. Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 

British Bunnah 

Mysore 

Coorg 

Berar 

Bengal and the rest of India 


1SGS 

58.0UU 

1SC5 

1 1,224 

Estimate. 

8,000 

18G4 

8,115 

Estimate. 

3,U()0 

loGG 

22, GDI? 

18G8 

J 7,938 

1866 

G,02G 

18G7 

5,400 

bSGG 

1 1,302 

1SC7 

210 

^ 18G7 

003 

Estimate. 
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\W I, tve not entered an estimate of the verv hup.; number 
of ^ Lugli.-h setth;i.s in the. 1 oa am.1 Jutiij'u districts of It. n- 
gal. because the figures for the Punjab, if not other Provinces 

evidently include the Army. The very partial and ..at o' 

"•n .i . ot ICuropeans in India tnlreu in 1801 showed tin nun 
her to be 12.),015 including the Army. 


Kant Indian# 
Calcutta in J 8G5 

I'lOitibay city >n 18 u-| 

Non li-V/<-.i(/*rn Pro in • |> 

Madras city, i'htim ti 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 
1 oorg 

1 iio lvat of I ndiu 

To i 'il 


y IIn nt ian6. 

... I1,0.*{0 
... 1,8Q1 

... $ OGD 
... I lv ooo 
... 1 , 0 .; J 

757 
30 

. . 50,000 
... 81 , 81/5 
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Christum PojaihrCon. 



A siaiic Chris• la as. 


Protest nits, by Missionary Census of 1862 
.A<ld 25 per cent, for 7 years up to 18GS ... 
Bo man Catholics in British India 

Syrians, by Census of Travancoro and 
Cochin 

Armenians, estimate 

213,182 

53,295 

2GC.477 

041,923 

116,483 

5,000 

Add Europeans 
„ East Indians 

156,119 

81,815 

1,029,863 

237,934 

Total Christians 


1,2G7,797 


The progress of Protestant Missions, especially among the abo¬ 
riginal tribes of South Indio, Oliota Nagpure and Bunnah, nos 
been so gre^t since 1852 that the above figure ot -G6. fi < is 
probably below flu* * truth. The Missionary census taken in that 
year shows the following :— 

Native Protestant Christians. 
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Human Catholic Christians. Aborigines. Mussulmans. 


lias been challenged, and they are not guaranteed by the priests 
themselves. But they form the only information available : — 
Summary 0 / the Roman Catholic Statistics of I ml ia aiul Ceylon. 
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Aboriginul or Non-Aryan Tribes . 
Tdiulras (not upcakiug Tamil, Tclugu, Oit- 

narr.c nor Mslavulmu—l)r, Caldwell) 650,000 

■ ’ 1 66 ... ... I . 

South Bengal, estimate ... 4.000,000 

Korth East Oeugal, estimate ... 1,000,000 

Karens, 1807 .. .. ... 402,117 

K livens uml Yabangs, 1807 ... hbnG‘2 


The rest of India, estimate 

Mussulmans, 

4 , 000,000 

Punjab 

1868 
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Population nf A.tiit. 


<SL 


i*j: 


In Pimiah .. . ... 1,120,319 

IS I so whore, estimate ... ... 125,000 1,^4310 

The elements which form the population of British iuuu 
without the Feudatory States may thus he stated :*— 

C/tritiums 

Europeans ••• Ion,*! 19 

East Indians .... 31,815 

Asiatics ... ... ••• 1,0-9,803 

Jews 

Non-Aryans 
Buddhists 
Parsecs 
M UStiulnKWS 
Uindoos 


1^07,797 
S.000 
12,000,000 
4,000,000 
80.000 
23.000,0' >0 
110,000,000 


Population of Asia- 

The following figures show the area and population 
principal Slates of Asia :— 
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Languages of India . 




4 England thus rules a population of 203^ millions in Asia, Rus¬ 
sia of 24 millions. Holland of 18 millions, Spain of 21 millions, 
Portugal of 1£ millions, and Franco of probably 2 millions. Eng¬ 
land directly rules, independently of the number whom she indi¬ 
rectly influences, nearly five times more of the population of Asia 
than the other five Powers of Europe together. 

Professor Dieterici of Berlin, estimating the population of the 
world at about 1,300,000,000, reckons the Caucasian race to num¬ 
ber 369,000,000 ; the Mongolian, 552,000,000 ; the Negro and 
Ethiopian, 196,000,000 ; the Malay, 200,000,000; the American 
Indian, 1,000,000. Divided according to religious creeds, he 
compute the Christians at 335,000,000 (viz. Roman Catholics, 
170,000.000; Creek Orthodox, 89,000,000; Protestant* 
7‘>,000,000;) the Jews at 5,000,000; the Mahorncdans at 
100 ,000,000 ; the Heathens or Pagans at 200,000,000 ; the Asia¬ 
tic Buddhists at 600,000,000. 


Distribution of Languages- 

Of the three great Families of Languages, the Trido-Gcima¬ 
nic, S i litic and Turanian, the first is represented in India only 
lr' tie Indie and Iranic classes; ilie Semitic contributesonly an 
Arabic element to certain dialects and the Hebrew is used only 
bv a few Jews ; while the southern branch only of the Turanian 
iC largely represented, including the Thaic, ILiinalayic, Lol itic 
Kol and Drava lie. 

T l Indie via ha of t lie Tndo-Germanic family has eL v< n repre¬ 
sentatives in India —Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi, Sl.tdhi, Murathh 
Oujerati, Nepalese, Ooryia, Assamese, Kashmeri and Doghrn. 
The Hindi is most 

Bengab < at the pint going eas r Hi uli 1 \ 

until it is supplanted by Assamese and Ooryia. Punjabi and Sin- 
Old -hi; spoken iu the Punjab and Sindh. Marathi is the lan¬ 
guage of South Bombay and Central India, Ouzerati of North 
L< tuba Doghrn is spoken in th * hills and Kaslinuii in the 
valley* - <rf Kush mere. The Iranic do ha of the Indo-Gerinanio 
fi> 111 il v ha - modern r< pn v •. ntatives, P» don, Keiidish, Pushtu 
()> si u nine and Armenian. The Pushtu spoken in the north¬ 
western portions ot llm Punjab. 


* 
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The Soutliem branch of the Turanian family finds numerous 
representatives among all the non-Aryan tribes of India, and 
among the indOos and Mussulmans South of the Vindhyas. 
Of the mcuil '*> of the Thaie Siamese class we have the Khainti 
spoken in Burmali, the Alon in Pegtt and the Shan in Tenas- 
serim. Of the Himalayic class Mr. Beanies gives the follow¬ 
ing : — 


1. Bhotia Bhotanta. 

2. Lepcha f ^,-i • 

*^1 r * i r ►ukkim. 
o. JLiinbu j 

4, Kiranti ; valley of the 

Arum eastoin Nepal. 

o. Murim, eastern Nepal, 

higher ranges. 

H. Gurung, ditto. 

7. No war, Ceutral Nepal. 

8. Magar, lower ranges, 

(Jentral Nepal. 

9. Bamliu, low or ranges, 

Conijal Nepal. 


10 . 
II. 
1 2 . 

13 . 

14. 

15 . 
K3. 
17 . 

i a 

is. 

20 . 

21 . 
>22, 
23. 


Cl leaping, 


f Oiulh Ter li. 

Vayuf (Hayu)< (Tfiellayusare 

Kusunda, / ahs ? k ' l " ,d ! u 

k eastern Nepal '. 

Sumvar, western Nepal. 

Sarpa, ditto. 

Kanawari or Milchan. 

Tibarskad, 

Hundesi. 

Darhi orI)orhi,A 

I)en war, j 

Pahri, (Central 


K a s war, 
Pakbyap 

Tlmksya, 






3. 1 ho Luhitic Burmese class contains- 


1. 

2, 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

0. 

7 . 
s. 
». 
1 o. 
11 . 

12 . 

18 . 

n 


15. 


Burmese. 

Bliimal—Nepal & Bhotan 
Terai. 

Meghi, ditto. 

B irto. Cueliar. 

Garo, Caro Hill-. 

Aka, northern frontier 
As*iun. 

AI-or, 

Mismi, „ 

Miri, 

J >ofla, 

Kas-iti iCosyyn), southern 
frontier of Assam, 2f 

Mikir. 25 


Siunrpho, soul hern 
tie 1 * of Avain. 


fr on- 


10. Kool 


17. 

18. 
of 19, 

20 . 

21. 

oo 

23 . 
I 


g< 

Mug, 

Khu 

Mni, 

Sak, 

T.m- 

Kukheiig, 
Kohuly u 
(said to 
OUs.) 


Nort.li of ( hil!u- 
pperah, Ac. 
n. 


, ' ct*, 

iver diau , _ 

be v« ry unme* 


\ uganii N v a. 
Nuge, 


26 . 


Munipoi roe d» . 

K on ng dialect ,a ' ' 1 * 

Kami di 1 *• s * 
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4. The Kol class contains— 


1. 

Soidhal. 

G. 

Khoud of Saiilbhalpore, 

2 

KoL of CUyebassa. 


&c. 

;t. 

Bhumij of Lhuulia. 

7. 

Gond. 

4. 

Mandali, Chota Nagpore. 

8. 

Uraon ofSirgujah. 

5. 

Kolehan or Ho. 

9. 

Rajmaliuli. 

5. 

The Dravidian class comprises- 


1. 

Tclugu. 

, 7. 

Tuilu, Nilgiri Hills. 

2 ' 

Tamil. 

; 8 - 

Budugur, 

O. 

Kanarese. 

: <). 

Irular, 

4. 

Malay&l&m. 

10. 

Kolia tar, 

6. 

Tuluvu. 

11 . 

Brali ui, Bi Inch is Ian. 

0. 

Kodugu, Coorg. 

J2 

Singhalese, Ceylon. 


The prevalent theory is that at an early period the whole of 
India, in common with all Eastern and Southern Asia was held 
by races speaking languages of the Turanian family. The Ary¬ 
an race, peaking a language of the Indo-Germauic family, enter¬ 
ed India from the north-west, and gradually worked its way 
down the valley of the Gauges, driving the Turanians into the 
then almost impenetrable forests and hills of the south. The till 
of expulsion was chiefly southwards. Unconquered Turanian races 
already held the mountain fastnesses of the Himalaya ami the 
deadly forests of the Terai ; whereas the great Dakshinaranya," 
or southern forest, was, as far as we know, uninhabited ; and 
consequently the migration of the flying Turanians was le. 3 s res- 
,iko l in that, rli >. t ion. A considerable number of Turanians 
remained still in pupamulley of the Gauges. At much a later 
period the Are Himalaya penetrated the hill - of Nepal and the 
western and nold, the twnuilayas but did not entirely drive out 
the Turania wild t*oun/. Henco the perplexing mixture of dia- 
*o tl» s. In ti 10 south, again, the Turanians held, 
o ranges of the Unjmulud and Kytnme hill ; 
A’y which stretches south-east to Orissa md 
a: Nerbuddn. Those Turanian tribes who pene- 
»rxtreino south we.ro nffei wards civilized by Hmh- 
rya.ii India, but those who 1 iverd in tile hill ranges 
r 11,1 \ Adie original -u, state. This explains why in the 

m i iicd m sy - /,f fanguagi'H we find so m my words ».f S.mskrit. 
irtviiiuui ( 1 a 1»\•» the Tamil, Telugii, nuA t mail c p t>j lc- me 
* civilization so far superior to that of the Coles 

4 he etisr, the h 11 ranges which divide Assam from 
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The JJraviJiun Tu. nt ^ in Madras. 




limits of living* Aryan extension. In the fossilized form of Pali, 
an Aryan language was carried by Buddhism into the Siamese 
lVninsula. Java, and the Asiatic Archipelago. The Makome- 
dan invasions of India did not alter tin* areas .thus occupied. 
The invaders were a very mixed multitude, consisting of Arabs, 
Persians, Afghans, Turks of (he Chatagai, Osbek and otlicr 
tribes, and Mongolians generally. The only results, as far as 
language is concerned, of their arrival in India, were the 
creation of the Urdu or Hindustani and the introduction of a 
mass of Arabic words which have established themselves in al¬ 
most every Indian language, though their influence is more per¬ 
ceptible in those of the Indo-Gennanic family than in those of 
the Turanian. 


Ur. Caldwell gives the following statistics of the people speak¬ 
ing the Dravidiun tongues. 


Tamil ... , tl 


10 ,000,000 

Telugu 

... 

14,000,000 

Cimarcbe 


5 ,000.000 

Malaya,] um 

... 

2,500.000 

r IHilu 


150.000 

Tuda, Kota, «umd and Ku 

... 

500.000 

32,150,000 


Mi. W. W Hunter in his "Comparative Dictionary of the nort- 
Anan Languages ot India and High Asia” estimates the non- 
Aryan elenn nt in India as eighty millions strong. In its uv- 
mixed term we I ive seen that it is now about twelve nullidn# 
strong within our own borders. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SURVEYS. 

The Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey, begun in 18oG under Dr. Oldham, 
'who is .still its Superintendent, follows the ordinary Trigono¬ 
metrical and Topographical Surveys, on whose maps it de¬ 
pends in most cases. Considering the enormous extent of 
territory, the smallness of the stuff of surveyors, and the phy¬ 
sical difficulties to be encountered, fcBe extent of country com* 
pleted since that time is surprising. 

Tins following is a summary of the forma : ’»• ns of tin* Tndian 
Peninsula, in ascending order. The age of the Indian coal-fields, 
the whole of which are included between the parallels of 20 and 

2.V N.. is Upper Carboniferous, of a ratlier later stage than that 
of ihe true coal-measures of Britain, and more closely allied to 
the “ fern-coal” scries of {Silesia :— 

1. L\ri<KNTiA\ ? Granitoid Gneiss—highly m< ta norphic, 
and traversed by innumerable trap dykes. This is the 
floor of the other formations. 

2. Quurlzone, micaceous, mid horublcndie rocks—much con¬ 
torted. 

3. L' iwtnSrLuniAX, or Cambrian. —Sub-mctamorphie schists 
and massive conglomerates of local rocks. These rocks 
occur in the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian. —The Yimlhyan series, principally sandstones, 
distributed into four groups. 

5. CAHiiONirERous.— (a) Mountain-limestone of the Salt 
Rain'e, classified as such from the fossils collected by Dr. 

O t ' 

Fleming. , 1 ! 

(})) The Taicheer series, sandstones for a pecnE .r char¬ 
acter ami colour, resting on u “ boulder bed,” or ancient 
bingle beach. 

(r) The coal-b* ring rocks of India, forming the coal¬ 
fields of Dam tula, Neibudda, &c. 

(>. Permian ? or interim diatr.—Beds with reptilian remains, 
" enting, ii l)i Oidluvn' guidon, tin* physical hre-dv 
lii t w»M*n the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods of Europe. 
It is indicated here a ; doubtfully Permian. 

7. Triassio.- Upper and Lev. r. In this latter then? are 
bods of limealone wi h r> ratios (Mu$< hoi Unlk'j. 

8. Uu.etie Peps — with charaetej utic fossiU, 
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LlASSie: Group— divided intoan Upper and Lower ^rii- - 

10 . Jurassic Group —with Cycad'W. Divided into Upper. 

Middle, and Lower Stages 

11. Cretaceous Series— with fine forms of Ammonites 

and other shells. 

li\ EoceKR.—( a) Nummulitic limestones. 

lb) Ere.di-water deposits of lakes ; over, ami through, 
which sheets of lava have been erupted. 

1 J. Miocene. — 44 Lateritc,” and other strata of several kinds. 

14*. PlicenE?—O ssiferous Gravels, Clays, kc. 

To. Ki.ri.NT.—Gravels. Clays, and Mud of Rivers, &e. 

The Report for J8G7 refer* only to the last uinc months of 
that year. 

Bcvijal <nul titr Upp<'t* Province **.—In 1860-07 a roconnois- 
ancc was made if the country lying sout h of the districts which 
were under detailed examinat ion near Raneegunj and Hazareebugh, 
and extending westwards to the south of the Re wall country, 
including a large purlion of the great drainage basin ot the 
Malic in. idi. Proceeding from Ramghur to Ranchi, and them 
io Pei tahgurh, Mr. Mcdlicott foUnd the greater part of the 
road tu < Jkteml over the undulating highland region of Chota 
Nagpoi\. About Jl) miles east of Pertabgurh, there is a 6uddon 
debc< at into the wide valley of the Moliun, where the far stretch¬ 
ing view over the low plains at once suggests a change in the 
nature <J the rooks there, in fact, comes a portion of the great 
central area of the rocks associated with the coal-hearing s< ries 
of India, I In* road itself, excepting in one or wo spots where 
the newer formations still exist, runs upon crystalline reeks, 
keeping to the north side of the Mobun valley; although 
wavds from Burwah, tlie upper members of these newer forma¬ 
tions had been noticed capping some of the hilh of tho uplaml 
area, in om case themselves capped by trap These rocks ex¬ 
tend from Portal(gaii'h to the iiusdoo, through Bisrampui bn 
niiL.; here and there varied by a tonguo-like exhinbon nf \ lie 
cry*talliue rock forpiing prolongations, in moat on ea, of hills 
1 yji,o•(,» the eastward. Many of these hilts by thei outline . 
that the crw iH' i . !'i" ks extend to their summit, while olloi* 
furni tahle-iand-. on the scarped edges of which tip while sand* 
is oonbpicuOas. The scarps admirably exhibit tin srerj 
'jiial surface of dc|.«v;ti n • ■ 11 which the sandstone*, ■were funned. 
Tnou ll Hu loo «ud th plains of Relax pill the nmin mo>— 
tho ei'vsialliio rocks, which greatly predominate her iu the 
north - w .'i h lining tlie hilly region of Mahtm, while tJ i.* mum 
..a,- and tdiuoM diE chi I ureas •*!' the .sc-umh i loelm .chut) 

\ ,L Kill Cue 1 l< 
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of rlio Talc-heei* «.*.■>) are extensions from the eastwards, where 
the table-topped hills of (hlcypur appear to l»e Ibnnod eltogrtber 
of the sandstones. With this extension of that si j ies of rocks 
connected the small coal basin of Koorbah. On the Mnhlin 
hills themselves a few remnants of the upper sandstom s stand up 
like old fortresses on the highest summits. Over the area lying 
hot worn the Koorbah coal-basin and the plains of Belnspur, t here 
is no cOutinuou- liigh ground. Isolated ridges, mostly ol incyHHi- 
d«*iable elevation and composed of the crystalline rocks, occur. 
In this r< gion of the Mahamiddi, as also in that of the Godavtuy 
drainage basin, the only knowledge we had of t la* structure of 
the country was derived from the Rev. Mr. IJklop’s exertions. 
He hud however, confounded rocks belonging to >vo disttnc 
vies, between the deposition of which there fuel hern an iinnv use 
interval of time. The great plain? of Chuttoesghur wt re colour¬ 
ed : nging to the same aeries • ? the coal-tit Id ol Koorbnb. 

In reality, however, the rocks belong to that very miich older 
fieri s U e | moral name of Vindhyan has been giv¬ 

en. These cover an area of more than 12.000 square mih>\ 
line k. On the north, they abut 

against the crystalline rocks; on the west, they pass tinder 
tin* Deccan tmps; to the south-west., they stretch to ;m ms yer) 
unknown distance up the valley of the Mahamiddi; to the south* 
cast they rest upon crystalline rocks; and to the east, I luyr 
arc crushed up with, aud upon, similar‘rocks in a eompliealed 

i 

from these, but nowhere was the actual contact or superposi¬ 
tion risible. The Tulchccr rocks extend from the Odevpm dix- 
;nct to a ry near Sumhulpur. The couni iy in >:n ih (Jan : |>ui 
from ( ’iiaibns-a is now being examined in de tail. At Chail*a-sa 
itself there is the juuel ion of the newer sub-metcmovphie \rii h ! In* 
gneissose rocks. Theie is also a grand < xhibition < t In ppyan 
jutru-ions, which, it is note worth;- , <•« cur with vastly greatm Iro- 
cjiu ficv in the* granites than in the slates. 

Tic Survey of the Loharo or Karumpooi.v coal "field \\n corn- 
plnm«l m tin early j»art of the year by Mr. Hugfn s. Thiscovcm 
mi ,i, n of not less than five hundred Mpiaro miles, but it i p> r 
in o»a! tow of the seams promising well. Iron is bugelv Him U- 
< t in this area, nu&rly 200 small nati\o inrun *s I * mg $|ill 
<. t. v. ork. hater in the >*« asmi Mr. Hughes completed tin vumi- 
n.Hiou of [he iSoiiih Kurumpooi’a co al-li( Id, : t 1 » o( i nmmh i iihlo 
rnu, and at ‘ lie i uiue i iine ri In r in < 0;ij. 

Mr. V. I II was tug'.*') in the Manhhoom counuu, mlily 
(Mnving his geological linen wnithwai l« : while Mr. Oim li) ( . 
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ried flic boundaries in the adjoining country to the south and io 
the west, and near Ranchi. JNIr. Ball uproars to have establi^h- 
ed some niton sting facts as to the connection of special groups 
of rocks with Certain kinds of mineral wealth. -Mr. Mallet was 
engaged principally in the neighbourhood of Jliansi and Lul- 

I tit pore, tracing out the geological boundaries in the count rv 
included in th northern portion of Sheet 7b of the Indian Al¬ 
las, Rfr, Mackctt .similarly carried his geological linfes south- 
Vs irds from tlio Gwalior c i y Mr. Wilson was engaged in a 
detailed examination of the Saugor district, and of tin country 
lying between that and Jubbulpore. Jlr. Blanford progressed 
steadily to the south, and carried his lines of boundary down to 
ih * Chanda. coni, where he examined the field, and ascertained 
the probable extent of the coal-bearing rocks in that neighbour¬ 
hood, which i- no! great It is probable that a large proportion 
ot the rucks mar Chanda belong to the same series as those in 

the irninecliatt in i jhbourl.rl of Nagpur, Mr Blanf< rd v y 

denut ! i . accompany the Abyssinian Expedition as Natui ^- 
list and Geologist. 

Jithabu./..—Mi. Wynne, aided by Mr. Feddeu, took up the Jc- 
4 -dh . t examination of Cutell, 

I lie close nl the season saw the examination. of tlljcj 
carried up to t lie limit of Shut t 70 < 

II >ii A i l,i . in oim jkl.u-u. A general ivcotumissiihfi totho norl!i 

t »e Ivisttia has shown that ihv m sub-nietamorphie rocks orop 
" ul . 11 a ‘hminn; at least, t» tew miles north of the Kislua, t .c 
• U( i.-y,-r lurks appearing from beneath them, all across irma 
the 'uvjnity ol Juggiapett round by WarupuUy to Kurnoob 

■l 1 t( Librarii ami Mn>, < nr- liming the \ear the 

&urve\ issued *>[ the Mr Muirs of the tJrnlntfh'nt »S^/ov*y <</ In 
''!' • • fhc tallowing :—* On the neighbourhood ef Lvnyan in 
•‘hud, where coal was said to occur: “ On the G oh g V ol a 
l ,:,ri ol (hitch, v\ Ik a o also coal was stated to ha vo been worked , 
hath by Mr. \\ r . T. Blanfard. There wore also issued a d< tailed 

Alp*'! oil tin lJuk.ro <*o,' l-jic jd ill i he llnzuLv elmyli dBiriet 
Mi r l\ . II. m Ju and a similar one outlie Ramgurh uonl d e,ld 
by Me. \ It'll* a I -»• * n gun r 1 1 sk< tch rep )t on the i.iprc'.- 
‘•I \\ t si» in an I (Vnh.il India, by Mr. W. T. Bhitierd. The 
‘ <»ai in Sindh is a mere patch of lignite. In Gulch lie coal 
in nor word* working. It is geologically ol x middle *1 mi 
A go, \vhih* / ho ligtn lie coal of Sindh belongs to the lowi r i - * i i i. rv 
Cpurh. T' 1 1‘ufi l'u Mill li.ungmh ro/|l- holds bi-|oUg • lie* » - 
dnnu v o«*j ! hearing i i io*. i he l htiutidn) ot Liidi'o rook,-. I* 
th to the soiun ol LI m ehagii ami aic ot coiiMderoKh <■ i, 
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not rich in coal. Dr, Oldham*s Report to the Secretary of 
Sr.ife on the coni fields of Tndia shows, during the years from 
1858 to 1866, inclusive, an actual increase in the amount of coal 
raised in India, from 61 £ lakhs of maumls to 108J lakhs. A new 
'‘di r ion of the Catalogue of Meteorites in the Geological Survey 
}\ u sue in was issued embodying many more recent acquisi¬ 
tions in Europe. In it are recorded 152 stones and 95 iron 
aerolites. Those, if taken in conjunction with seven others, of 
which the Geological Museum has no specimen, but which are 
K*.presented in the Indian Museum, will form a total number of 
two hundred and fifty-four distinct falls, represented in Galcnt- 
' 1 So far as the number and variety of its specimens are con- 
< Timd, the series of aerolites in Calcutta stands among the 
lb.! in the world. Of the Palaxmtologia I adieu, the first half of 
. ires and descriptions Qf tho Oi eoq 
poda of South India, was published. 

During the year, a report on the coal seams found ncarChan- 
du on tin Wurdah river, to the extreme south of the Nagpur 


territory, wars submitted. The rocks belonging to the cual 


bearing series of India do not cover any very extensive area in 
i be vicinity ol ( lianda. I hey extend from under i lie great 
d“ws of the Deccan traps, a little to the south of Wunmoda and 
Lcguon. in an irregular band of an average width of about 20 
11 i i• • *s to the Wurdah river where this band lias diminished to. 
about 12 miles in width. The further extension to the south 
<>f these rocks lias yet to be traced out. It is difficult to arrive 
at any very satisfactory conclusions regarding the true distribu¬ 
tion of these rocks, inasmuch as the area under which thev ex 
iviid i so thickly and widuly covered with recent and alluvial 
d< posits, us almost entirely to conceal the solid rocks beneath. 
It js, however, probable that a very 1 \rge portion of those rocks 
b. 'ong to the group developed in the immediate vieinily of 
Nngimr, and in which no coal scams have been found. Tin 
et disco ve r< d neai Chauda i • coni 
i'‘Calities. One is about H> miles due w« t of tin station at a 
rill age called Kumbtiri. The bed is seen or. both side* of the 
Wctdali, which here forms tic. bmindaiy between tin Woou 
district of B( iar, ami the Central Provino >; ji is not easy, as 

i»*> sufficient expoHure et the coal lias yet been made, to deter- 
uiin« the exact thickness, but it seems to be between tiv r o and 
r \ l< « I ; the upper part being much decomposed. It dipsabunt 
7 to tlic v < r .south-west. On the other aide of the Wmdah 
1 ho cord rut into varied from 2 foot to 15 huhe in tbickiu ss. 


t!» distance of less than 230 vauls it bad Hi 
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inlshcd from live feet or rather more to less than half that thick¬ 
ness, the probability seems lo be that the seam ls ,y e ‘T l f T, -o n nr 
if really constant, at all, and that the quantity available is there¬ 
fore not sufficiently steady to justify mining on any large scale. 
The totality of the coal is also poor. It yielded only 4 ) per 
oent. of fixed carbon, that is, not < o-half of tho weight - ro 
is also pros ml a considerable quantity of iron pyrites. A sccon I 
locality i i bout 10 miles south of Chanda, and about 1 i miles 
north ‘..f Bnlarpur. It is seen on the right or Hyderabad fond: 
of tho Wuidah m ar tho village of Sasti, and m llie bed <>t the 
river is covered l.v the water excepting at. tho driest seasons. 

In the hank it was cut into for seven feet, ot which six were 

coal, the ’top of the seam having boon denuded, so that the toU.l 
actual thickness could not be seen. It is all covered by alluvial 
cloy forming the bank of tho river. The upper three feet. np- 
P'.aied to ennsist of fair coal, shaly hero and lucre ; the low« 1 
throe foot >f bettor quality, one foot at the bottom being the 
lntsl. Tin* rod;- all round thoro are so concealed as to render 
it difficult to form any trust worthy opinion as to the extent or 
conalaney of tic senm. This knowledge can only be obtained by 
a <" i\ ful series of borings or sinking. 

The Library was largely increased. The Museum was 
enriched by the purchase of Prof. Yon Klipstern’s collection and 
many valuable donations of minerals and fossils. 


The Great Trigonomotrioal Survey- 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India began at Capo 
Comorin in tho v ir 1800. Its originator was Colonel Lmnb- 
I'Oii. He succ . trs have bo n Sir George Kv< rest and Sir Henry 
Waugh, and this Survey is now directly u ider Lieutenant Co- 

baid -I. T. AValkcr, I* U. S. as Superintendent, Colonel Thuilficr, 
IT A., being the Surveyor General of India. The head-quart f rs 
of the Suivev are at Mussourie and l)ehra Doon. At h ast 
three-fourths of tlm whole Peninsula has now been uirveyed 
The Topographical Survey is as < heap as tho rrigotinrnei ne • l. 
being the basis of the others, is dear. Ii is conducted diicllv 
L'cudn ry States. Th< Revenue Survey began in l s -T 
i*nd slowly pi givssod till 1830, at a rate which would have iv- 
quired o()0 years f.»i its completion over all India. It 
revived a ft e i tin first Punjab AVar in Lvl-t». Iu tie lirst I 
year* from that time it surveyed 237.028 sipim. miles nl . eo 
«.t Rr. 22*8 pi r uiih It i- caleul 0 Ua 
\ 4 ,4 j«i*on of India, 1.55fiS*Ui square miles, will have been mi- 
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jn one form or another at the eml of another twelve or 
fourteen, yeats. But owing to the progress of science fuxj the 
destruction of records and landmarks in the Mutiny, many 
portions will then have to he re-surveyed, The Indian triart- 
gu la lion is vastly more extensive than tlmi of any European 
State, but fortuna >ely it has for ti I part been executed on 
■ • s . v >lem which considerably facilitates the final reduction of 
the observations. Chains of triangles arc curried along the 
principal meridians, and the course oi the eastern and wesi an 
frontier, and these are connected together by other chains, ihe 
nor thern most of which follows the Himalayan frontier line, 
while the others are carried along certain parallels of latitude, 
ni convenient intervals. Colonel Everest*,-? Meridional Arc is 
patumlly, from its central position and its intrinsic 
ft vi- of the system. Ease-lines ai measun 1 at the extremities 
of the longitudinal chains, and at the points when; the cleons 
CTie-' ColoJiel Everests Arc. Tims the triaiigulati n is divisible 
into huge quadrilateral figures, with a base-line at on eh corner, 
and somewhat resembling gridirons, with i heir oipor-fr.um-- 
W' rl: and intermediate bars ; and this arrangement offers certain 
advantages. in the reduction of the obs rvatioms which ,ov not 
met with in a network of triangulation, at the points of junc- 
ti»>n between the sev- ral sections of the operations are reduced 
to a minimum. At each junction there arc necemarily two or 
men* values of the lengths, azimuths and vo-ordinal<- «.f the 
fchles common to two or more chains of triangles, in eons* qumce 
of the errors generated in the course of i ha operations. Tim 
problem to be solved is to harmonize these vale-- by tins appli¬ 
cation of certain corrections to every mcrtMirod ivoqle and bnso 
liiH:, having due regard to tho respective weights ot the o!»,( r 
vcI ions . ad to certain c -rntial theoretical considerations as v, »11 
as to the imperative necessity of restricting tin; calculations 
within manageable limits. With every assistance that ( n«iiI«] 
be derived from the puhlidmd a« **oiints of the best g.-odei ir op«- 
raiions in Euiope, and from Professor Airy. tliiTAvironom, r 
Koval, it has been a matter of no mri.ll difficulty to « luhoiote « 
system of reduction which would satisfy modern t he oreI u al w - 
«plireuiciits, and yet bo mis<. pribh' el practical m.mijmfe a a. 
when applied to tho very extensive operations of'the Indian 
1 1 iaugulafioii. This has at last been m < ompliahed, ami the L icet 
qUftdril : figure which connects JDehra Dunn will Karachi 
ami complines 4 bits • lines, and about. 2.>{)() angh upperlaining 
i » 8 ehain-k of triangles, is now under treatment ; tin area ( ov< ~ 
c-l by tl- • figure is maily .400.000 Mpnme miles. 
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Colonel Walker thus summarises the on -turn of work e::e- 
ih Trigonometrical anil topographical pa 
it he year ending September* 1863, l^ r measurement 
of base-line of verification. Principal triangulation with 
the Great Theodolites, 65 triangles; they cover an area of 
8501 square miles, and would if united form a chain of 
triangles 293 mill- in length. Secondary triangulation uiili 
io ites of various sizes. 0300 square miles, defining the posi¬ 
tions of 1470 points, of about 400 of which the heights were al¬ 
so determined. Topographical surveying, on the scale of 12 in¬ 
ches to the mile, 379 acres ; on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, 
8un squyre miles : and on that of 1 inch to the mile 1S4S square 
boundary urvi -vs. 620 line i 1 1 1 i • 
v.'Ti.* deputed to accompany the Abyssinian Expedition as go* - 
graphical explorers, and to take observations of the great total 
eclipse of the sun for which the year IsbS will long be celebra¬ 
t'd in iln annals of Astronomical Science. 

The lirahmajfMiiu, a now meridional series, v.us commenced 
from the Longitudinal Series which trends eastwards, on the pa¬ 
rallel “1 from ih« meridian of Calcutta the frontier of 

Ih i 11 *ih Tippenih, and was completed In.-t year. The new Series 
,s ,v qoir * to complete the basis already supplied to a certain 
extent bv the triangulation mi the meridians of 881° and 911*, 
and i In parallels til m l'.\ and 20 , for the surveys of the dBtrha a 
ol Aud'lea and Jensure, the divisions oF Rajshahyo and Ihicefi, 
and other portions of Eastern Bengal. The season was devoted 
Xi> tedious preliminary operations in fiat districts destitute of 
vo;u\ eovoivd h\ swamp*, and luxuriant vegetation and requir 
ing that tow or s should bo elected as Survey stations. 

'The Eastern Frontier Series was directed into British Bur¬ 
ma and crossed the difficult mngo oi hills* uninhabited sav ' 
by dacoil.s and outlaws, which in ton ouch l*« tween Arakcu 
• uid Pioiut. Groat delay was caused by the ditliciilty •> ob¬ 
taining labour in such a country. At Akvab tidal observe 
t 'lis were taken in November lob7 to verify ti-goiiom* trival 
observations. The jivemee. range ol the tide wits found lo 1 * 
;> 67 feet, maximum l wing K60 iict and the ndnimum -*27 *. 

Tor luight ol th boii -li-i' ik station on tlie coast near tin ’’ ! * 
as del oi mined l ; the preceding trianguhui* n. wa foil* d 
•' I" i• n!r J* ; > - 4 * if. in exec s of the value given b\ 11ie t-idid ul - 
•<*i v;. 1 1 . •i*s > j, 1* f w i • ^ that very litil error In 1 been gont-r.iii. I i. 
tin c*’uisf\ of a chain «d triangulation main himdied able* in 
lentil. 

1 he J ubbnljruv S »'* c<. 'triplet* d a bolt of about 2 10 h 
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1'V' 'en tin' pa rallels of W 2 .V anti 18 ')■'>' wliicli liad .still to be .'"m- 
pletcd, to connect the northern portion of this chain of triangle.-!, 
which ci mi nates from a side in*, r Jubbulpore of the Great. Longi- 

tucliiml Series, with the southern portion, which had been * arried 
down to Madras in the cotuse of the triangulation of the east 
Coast Observations show that there is probably about b* of 
southerly attraction at Jubbulpore as compared with Knliatipoor, 
the station of the Great Arc which is the origin of latitudes of 
the Indian Survey. The future operations on this meridian will 
Comprise the extension of the triangulation southw ards along the 
const passing Pondiehcry and Tranquobar, until tlm Straits 
which separate Ceylon from India are reached. Here it will 
be possible to connect the Indian triangulation with that of Cey¬ 
lon. When this is done the combined operation will furnish a 
meridional arc of about 25° in length extending from the Hima¬ 
layas down to the southernmost point of Ceylon, which should 
bo a. valuable addition to geodesy* At present, however, the early 
Completion of the longitudinal series on 1 1 1 -• parallel of 18 , which 
will connect the base line at Beder (on the Great Arc) w ith that 
at Vizagnpatam, is more immediately required for the operations 
4*1* the Indian Survey. 

The West Calcutta Longitudinal Series revised the chain 
of triangles, but progress was slow, the work being in dis- 
trins in the vicinity of Calcutta the inhabitants of which are 
prove * 1 daily litigious and indolent, very ready to take offence, 
at what they may conceive to be aii infringement of their 
rights, and very slow T to assist the progress of the operations 
either by accepting employment ns labourers., ot by selling mate¬ 
rials for the construction of the Survey stations. 

A new base line was measured on the tabic land of Bail- 
galoie, at an altitude of about 30J0 foot above the level 
of the sea, and within a short distance of Colonel Lumh- 
tmds base which was measured in 1804. Colour) Lam bt on’s 
line, the extremities of which ire still in good pi enervation, 
is now crossed bv a railway on a high embankment, and by 
sevoial lanks constructed for the pmpos s of irrigation, hanc*- 
ai other line was .-«*lnctod in the neighbourhood. The 1v\o 
ba.Mts have, however, been carefully connected bv triangulation. 
T1 M* n« \s base-line is f)S4 miles in l agt.h, and divided into J 
factions, which are cornu ted by triangulation on belli llnuks, 
in otd thui the immured length of each suction may bo tosh d 
b> ompurinon with the othei notion ft. The eompiihd \ ogihof 
flic bane-line, as deliver] bom the Vizaguptllciu bi>- and tie 
i rianguG: ion down the coad to Madras and the neu aero-.s to Ban- 
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■.-Jtilmv, .1 »1 istaiicc of 0*30 mileft, differs by Ouly a quarter of an 

inch from tli * l«-ngth given by the measurement. A similar mi • 
untodiseropaticy, of a quarter of an inch in (j‘5f> miles, was found 
between the i non enroll length of tin Vizugapatiun base-lino, ninl 
the length as computed through ISO miles of triangul.itiou from 
T h,- Calcutta, ba-o-line. Such close agreements between the re¬ 
sult of the linear and the angulm measurements, though mvrs- 
«*irily to .some extent foKuitous, are nevertheless very satisfactory 
indications of the accuracy of the operations. The nu n.sure- 
nieut was executed with the admirable apparatus of compensated 
bar-, and microscopes which was designed by Colonel Colby, and 
brought out. to India by Colonel Everest in 1S30, for thoupciw 
t ion , of the Great Arc. It. has been used, ever siueo, whenever a 
h i »' line ha been measured in connection with the Indian trian 
gill.it ion. After having been transported over many thumund 
miles and employed at no less than I) base-lines, '.'including 11au- 
galoiv. ■ it i . still in nearly as good working order as when it was 
honied in I udiu. 

Ca; tain la •infill pro veiled to Cape Comorin, to select a site for 
n Gn e-liu at the southern extremity of the Gn at Arc, to be 
111 aoiruil lining th ■ next field season. The s- -lection was found 
U) he . matter of no small difficulty ; for the ground in the 
bum lia • vicinit;. of the Cape i^, either studded with rock) and 
pivnpiions lidls. m c-»vei'« I w ith a dense forest of palmy i a trees 
*h * i y u \ *! i i. 1 1 a line could not be cleared without great ex- 
P'*ijo> 4 Evciitu, lly a pr.ngicalile lino was discovered t.» i north- 
4 1 ' v, *| in ;• short, distance of Colonel Lambton > ar uomical 

siai ion * t Ideiine : and after considciable exertions Captain Brnu- 
hh -u coded jii preparing the base-line stations and completing 
the rGijuhdtc preliminaries f< r the met ureinont. A 
th** measurement of the Bangalore base line was completed the 
ll.ingaU.Me Loiigitu ii >| Scries was carried westward, 

la the. r i j'JuCid Survey, uud t Celonel Walker, of Ku- 

m ■ >n mind Gm livval, the Iriangulation w pu hod to tin* NuV/h 
ni Gurhwal. > as to ce- - i he whole of tlm vny elevated ! .imu 
ut tin Kali or M;n liver, one tlje main sources of tlm 

G; is-. |■’ \v:i! t \ i \ tided OVCI high mid n •_ d 

tango of |i»i.»st-el i 1 ' ' y .. neat Ahm rah. and south east¬ 
wards to Mu Id wo lU0U < ‘ ...r 4 . 1 * colintiy .t the foot of th lit* 


mala .,is enveiud s 1 j ,, .V jungle, whirl natmally add' I much 
to the i liffiouiticW” a-1.1 tviangulaf ion end i ie. 

11 1uh'itA• »ig ede p bilious mid heights of 
K -iii iis oidv of .*U> \< additional .into i 
operations, *.u the scalo uf I in* h to lh# 


an au*a nl « r » t y | * pinr*. i: 
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milo, were being carried on in parts pf the Alaanunda ami the 
Mudur vadey, ii» t.lie mountains east of Almorah, and in the vi¬ 
cinity of tin- site of the new sanitarium of Ranikhet, over ground 
<»f e*y altitude from 2,500 to J3,000 feet above the sea kv/o!. 
In the higher hills the Surveyors were constantly exposed to 
snow storms, mid the severities of an Alpine winter. 

Colonel \\ alker reports of the Topographical Survey of Kattv- 
vvm that it proceeded very satisfactorily, except the boundary sur¬ 
veys. Certain of the Native States do not appear to he verv anxi¬ 
ous to have their territorial rights exactly defined, ami would 
almost seem to wish to perpetuate the disputes and feuds which 
have prevailed from time immemorial on those subjects, and have 
frequently been the cause of violent collisions and bloodshed. 
On rhe part of the Gnikwarhs States no steps whatever have yci 
h vn taken towards demarcating their boundaries. The Gu’ik- 
war has been roused to a sense of liis duty by the Bombay Go- 
veunment. 

Geographical Surveys. 

The Tmna-Himalnyan explorations, under (lie direction of 
Captain Montgomerie, during 1867, were extended across 
upper basins of the Sutlej and the Indus to some distance 
beyond the eastern watersheds, thus penetrating iido that 
portion of Great Tibet which lies between the desert of (b.bi 
and the U|»]kt basin of the Brahmaputra ri\ i. J'ur this 
jmrpose a third Pundit was added to the e xplorers mid 1 min¬ 
ed to the work by Captain Montgomerie. The route sur¬ 
veys extend over a total distance of 8a<) miles, in ibe goui a 
« f which the latitudes of 7*> different places were deter¬ 
mined, and the heights of «S0 places were deduced by tin 
b 'iliug point. J3y the e route-siirvoys the geography of rihout 
20,000 srjuare miles of r Pi 1 > t has been roughly deti’nnim d, a 
run-id* ruble portion of which is ontbely new, mid tin* remainder 
living hitherto depended on a very narrow 1 ln,T- of ronte-sur- 
v- y. Tim course of the Sutlej between Shiphi end Tolling, hi¬ 
therto unknown, has beau, roiiohly 1 j l yrmiuod. Thu upper 

f *om>*} of the river 1 mlu> has h, .* tl f\ a( ., utli from the ].... 

where it loaves the *fcdak fcrjitoiq nearb t ’ I 

been definitely as<« Gained that then j/ a Oeasi- in branch 
of ih<- up| r Indus, *nd fhj ( ’ know n to 1 he na 

t ' 1 ; as the Singh-gi- hu, is tf lc in of (he Indus, the 

hnoirli on which f »art«.k st .>. f oeing so, dh r end hnviiie * 
shorter roiir-o and b< ing nbvavs called the Cnining ehu. Both 
I'cse brriiicho have had n i ■ *u i e-Mir wy rallied along il » m ; th 
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portion between Oort ok and Ladak though indicated ok- all maps 
nns never been surveyed in any way, whilst the existence of 
i be grefit eastern branch has been denied by many geographers. 
J be explorations extend up to the western gold fields of great 
Tibet, the Tliok Jalung field, tI k* largest that is worked at pre ¬ 
sent, having been visited bj r the Pundits. Tliok Jailing lies on 
the northern route from Rudak to Lhassa. Explorations may 
ultimately he extended from it along the slopes of the northern 
watershed of the Brahmaputra, and the position and size of some 
of the great lakes known to exist in that direction may be there¬ 
by determined. 

These route-surveys have satisfactorily stood tests simi¬ 
lar to those applied to the previous ones. The values of 

tbu pace, as d* ri /ed from the differences of latitude, have 
Ik en throughout found to be very accordant. A iuidhei 
conclusive test has also been forthcoming, a> the rentes 
Mart lrom and close on points which had been previously 
lixeU in the course of the regular operations ot the sur- 
v ?y- lb' bmgitude of tin* terminal point, as derived from 
toe roiiV survey. only differ: from the f i. T. Survey value of the 
s.'iue I> about 4 mil«>. 1 his, and other comparisons with points 
• Vo been accurately fixed, show that the work, rough 
lion-h it I-., h thoroughly reliable within narrow limits 

:11 ei.'.lit is <ln to the Pundit* for the way in vvhi* I, th.-v 
< n ueil out tlimr work. For upwards of three mouths they wore 
at u elevation of more than 12,000 feet abuvu the sea, they 
crossed anu rc-crossed tluj Himalayan range throe times, the 

• m,,i rang btv, ru the Sutlej and Indus tin ve 1 im*-s, utm- 
1,1 1 Xry y l'dty range botwvin the tw*» Upper brain ln*> of the 
Indus once, mid that between the Indus and TJiok J.Jung 
l iv n*t», ( * • h < d tin* cros.-angs *n vol ving the ascent »>1 a j : ss m ,\ a 
il'.vii I7.bt)0 foil tlbovc the . .-a, tin highest b( ij'- lh,.‘»00 fud. 

A map showing tie* geographical results Jieooittpanic.i the ir io- 
p'*rt , h >m which it is vn that iivciy small portion of tin* up 
pa b:».I||S n til* Still* j and Indus has la eh left untouclii tl, and 
1 b * 1 ih * margin of the vast Urea '• .mo.yu tti. between tin d.v.ert 
' • C*d>i ind Lhasa, ha -, heeu pelletrated. Colonel Walker is i>»a 
without hopu that a considerable portion of this te* *<>u may ub 
thiuiti*|y be explored. 

-I /g ./ hi.- -Li. u U: tmnu Carter, Gummier-and Holdieh R K } 
coudn- n d t|,. mil bar* survey iu Abyssinia Op«i v »ii ueie 
ei.MuriieUOed by flic mctisur* uieut *»l a basi -linc hum K« < inn'loe, 
i be 1 jisf halting place on t he march liutu Zoola to Senah , and the 
detcriiiiiniti*.Mi of its latitude vud azimuth; similar dpcv.in. MV 
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\rore subsequently performed at Senafe. Antalo and Ashanti, and 
tLe country around eacli base was triangulated ;lmt the advance 
oi the army was too rapid to permit of the triangulat.ion being 
connected otherwise tlmn by the route-survey. The latter wn„ 
fortunately carried without any break of coniinuity from Koo- 
lnaylce to Magdala, and subsequently connected with the port 
ot Zoola, on Anmo ley Bay, on the return of the force. Up to 
Antalo, a considerable breadth, 10 to Id md< > of country, on 
botli flanks oi the line of inarch, was surveyed topographically, 
on. the scale of 1 inch to 4 miles, but further on the breadth i.- - 
cessarilv diminished as time would not permit of protracted sur¬ 
vey. The plane-tabling ceased altogether a little 1 K-yond 
Ashangi, and it was only after very great exertion- tied LLule- 
irant Carter was able to complete tiie route-survev to Mngdula. 
arriving tliere on the morning of the 13th of April, the day . f 
the assault. While the army remained at Magdaf. LieiiU lian: 
Carter made a survey of about 7<> square miles'.if tin- surr.miiil- 
ing countiv on the .scale ol ll inches to the mil.-, to accompunv 
Sir Robert Napier’s despatch. 

The out-turn of work may he summarized a . fellows :—(i.OOO 
square miles reconnoitred and mapped on the scale of £ inch 
to iho mile ; n survey, of Magdula on the scale of 2 inches to the 
mile; 400 linear miles traversed with the micrometer the do 
btes; 2 determinations of absolute longitude. It of I. iitude, 
oi azimuth, and 50 time observations; 5 1 e line... wen nu-.i- 
sured, 58 joints wore fixed trigonoi trieidly, 30 heights war© 
detevrnin d trigonometrically, and 50 by boiling imint ob erva- 
ti< j.,-. Performed in the short space wf i niontLs, by :! officers 
•udy, who laboured from the outset umh i numerous dRndvm - 
tag(:s, and latterly suffered great privations from the want of 
proper or even sufficient food, and tin- abd uce oj'all ‘slumt- 
lams’. such an amount of work t. -litics mo.-.; forcibly to if. 
energy and ability with \ hieh these olliois devoted them-icb . 
he ardn >ut d it wliich fell to their sham. 



Astronomical Surveys, 

lie year 1808 war signalized In tin orctineiice 
''lip which had long been lo,,ko,l I'uruard in 
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duration. ;« 11 cl would afford mare leisure than usual lor sue! 1 ob- 
WTvaiions as can only be made during an interval which, at its 
longostj is but verv brief, uot more than C to < piinutes. On tbo 
recommendation of the Koval Astronomical Society, M.ijor 
Tennant was deputed by (Government to make observations of 
the eclipse. 

Lieutenant J. Hcrschel, who was in England, hud an opp< -r- 
tunitv „{ studying the subject of spectral analysis in the Ob- 
semitorv of Mr, Huggins, and conducted the more delicate 
t'bs* r\ations. All the Survey officers had the good fortune 
to witness the eclipse, and make the observations which had 
beam spi chilly allotted to each : but clouds prevailed to greater 
Of less «xti id in qvery instance, and it was only through 
the cloud- or openings in them that the phenomena were 
visible fiom time to time. The weather was very much move 
hivouraLh al Giintoor and in tin* neighbourly'd ol the <y>t 
coast of the Peninsula, than at Jamkutidj and 1L japere. De¬ 
tailed i >orl I 1 tioi wore ibr\ Rotal 

and iht Astronomical Societies. Tiny lead nnluralb totlid 
eun^ln.a-ui thai the ‘corona* is very -lightly, it at all, seli- 
luminous, but owes its brilliance mainly to the light ot 
the sun ; whih on tic* contrary the * ied flames’ arc sclt- 
lutniiioUH, and comp- -ed of* intensely heated ga>**»i\is matter. 

J,x/tfui(c Olwrvt’tivus. —Lieut(*nant Heaviside proceeded to 
determine 11 10 latitudes of additional stations of the triangur 
Jaiiou on the meiidian of 75°. The astronomical latitude 
of Kanpur, the northernmost station of this chain of tri mglos, 
is almost identical with, differing by only •*()(> from the 
value n.s computed through the inanimation from t\>Joiiel 
Kverest’s origin, the station of Kalianpur on the Kr/at Are, 
with I He elements which have always been employed liitluitu in 
tie' calculations of the latitudes and longitudes ol the tri- 
gonoiuetrieul stations, and in which the ellipticih i- as-tuned 
as :U)0S0. The station at which this close coincidence K - 
l w< D the astronomical and geodetic values of latitude < <« us, «s 
sutmifil near the northern limits o: tin great plains ol ihe 
Putijali. nud i vniher ehisi-r to Ihe 11 iiiialnyux than tin mull" o 
on., i >.irition Kuliaha, of Colonel Lveresi - Arc, which x i 
shouted in an ovv naive plain hul tlx astionmuiciil latitmL of 
Kalifnui )h 1 1 -j .■ than flic i mil l vuli». 1 4 niig hi up • h in 

K Jinn),in, ?. mi-t n ih (ft eti>»ii of tin plumb line tower*.:; 

Hi" 11 iinaluvM A- the mountain mas- :»r« pi' buMv ipiife r 
L'lfiu on tl* miM idi s i t 7*b’i\s on ilml < ! K iana i * , • <ni,l, 
njm. , t j| M 1 , 4,1 (I,, i . h«cI».m - I ill* mount mi o mn 
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iully compensated in the western than in the eastern plain - 
In order to obtain additional light on this point, Lieutenant 
II aviside was directed to observe the latitude ol‘ a station 
01 the triangulation on meridian 76°, between Kaliana and Isau- 
pm tho line joining the three stations being nearly parallel 
10 the direction of the mountain ranges : —the value was found 
lo be o"i) less than the geodetic latitude, a smaller diifeiviUv 
than occurs at Kaliana, but larger than at Kanpur. During the 
i.eld season Lieutenant Heaviside determined the latitudes .,f 
lour pew trigonometrical stations. Observations have now been 
completed at 7 stations ol the tri«mgul.iiion on meridian lo 
over an arc of rather jnore than o J of latitude. The difference . 
between the astronomical and geodetic values aiv snrpri>ingi v 
■>mail, rather less on an average than 1"; indicating tlmt the* 
extensive plains of the Punjab aud Rajpoot ana, over / Inch the 
operation*? have been carried, are admirably adapted i . the 
measurement of a geodetic arc. 

Ltr< llnuj Operation*. —Mr. Lane was employed in carrying a 
line ot levels from tlm Trigonomot ri< d Survey Bom b-murk ut 
li eei ut through Rohilkund, via Ghurmuktr ,-ur (Mini, .\b- ra- 
dubad mid Bareilly, to Pilibhit. Those levels were ini ml- 
: 1 lor t he purpose of chocking tlu: li ionOh ■ < •! ricully del r- 
minod heights of the survey siations at tho nurtiiern e.uiemiii ; 

■ nal oh ins of trian 

at 1 for connecting the. several lines of levels which have h» .*n 
• 1 in Rohilkund. With u vi< w o furnishing 

tie charts of levels of the Nortli-We.sl Proviinv-*, a native 
surveyor was sent to repair all the station# on the soul hoi 0 
notion of the portion of the Great Arc between humty flat, i 
and 1 ? der (htt. 1.6"). Upwards of MO vears had elapsed riu • 
the*n stations hud be* n conslrucled in tin-course of the ttninj.pi- 
lation under Colonel ICvoic.-jt, and meanwhile no special urrau-i - 
nmnts hail been made for their protection from wilful injury or 
from the action of the Weather. They ware now as • -n lined lo 
have faie«I on the whole in belt- than could hal« In . n . 

] ice ted. Out of 2o .stations, 2 v.vru f« >uad to have l> n wholly 
rh -U.roycd, a lempjn having been • reefed over tlie .dl • of tine of 
Mi m \ at. aij - li* i st 1 1 »♦ u ad lh : m rk stones had lueu ieiiio\ed 


bur the platloi ni l'Cimiim l ; at 10 Mat inns tin uppi i ji ,•« 1 l<- <.m 

had boon removed, but the lower on- were found in good pre- 
Kt vat ion ; w hi In a t fill i:e i -n the upp r mark-stn i a*n s w »*t e m.- 
injured and had evidently n -t b eh tampered with. 

Pendulum Ulw'iOkit'^ w.r proiiecutod \ jorundv, IV. 

coedi.iig southwards fiom the ilium) vn-, ( »Lain Jin -si had 






'.nullum ami Magnetic Uls rrc',n<s. Churiofjra^hy. U% 

in |ho two ;-»roc*ccliiig voar.^ coinpletetl oliRorvatioiis oo^n to tim 

stai ion of Khmadpur, lat. WMl This year the pendulums were 
swung at no less than 5 stations, Badgaou, Somtliana., : ‘inai- 
gid.i ohs.watorv. Kota Kodungal, and Namtlmbad, hi inguig tjie 
0} i tio is : • n • la . 15 fi 0'. Thus about two-thirds of tho pep r 
duliim observations on the Arc have now been completed. 

Mat/in-fic Obxi rvatioas continued to he taken with ir.ohlnr 
inaguotomcters and declinometers, and dip circles, which v oie 
constructed for the Indian Survey under the superintendence ot 
General Sabine and -Mi'. Baltoin* Steward, and were testeo at t ic 
Observatory. But tho insulting value of the ‘ homontal 
iuten&by’ in Mussoori, cli tie red very materially from uhio had 
boon obtained at the same station (though not on exactly the 
same spot) by the Messrs. Seldagentweit in ItSoo, our \ hte 
bring theirs both expressed in British units. On) 

lohiihs w. re proved <a he quite correct. 

(’ korlfj/ra rh //,—The map of “ Turkistan with the tuljmxnl. 
i ih ol 1 ianT n torit ■ of pnb bud 

b. 1 * Oim.hu t; . M hie process. Tito regions < t which least 

I'oma r > \ Kokan . noting .between the Oxuh niul thu souinci u 

( |*; ,,,lir Sh W’. and very litu 
I ho di (ermination of the 
‘hi t towns 
on. 

consider, 
that of 


known of the configuration v l * 

of the positions ot p ,acS u ‘ 

much • 1 n.>v nj the 

. >< AI.vhIkUu-. I " ^'.rondm,.. 

so] lit ion, I he 11 , Hi, i, , ij i • i Boklnii u, is - w 1 

, P ll,,,n o! ileln, the ri, .an, mnv l»u 

r:’;" 

y jl " “'* ■ ^Utiruly indopendent valtiu of B.* V ohitiou oi’K wh* 

' 11 ' 1 biined in the Mimnier . I 18h7,by the Jtussian l»o- 

' ''a> r'olta,;edcy in the course of a iv, ommi^be of il 
b* ti c south of I d\o Isdk-kul and tlie .V 1 .' 11 l*i 
1,11 ,M >n er ot the plain, ni Alt 
' t K. s|j ^,11 vvas 1 
1 he oa*t Ilian tin 
Osteil Sie 

‘ icl \ of U»i . ■ [ who 

“npplii I Colon. I W 
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down to 
itiou 

- I to 

value adopted in our Sur *> vot . ^‘^hcrals ofh< o. 
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blieut.s of the In-linn Atlas, from the hands m the (leoa-ranher 
at the India Office to his own Office in India. Captain Mont- 
-omenc superintended the topographical department during l )is 
absence. ° 

In the 30 years previous to 1807-68 160,000 square miles 
Avere completed and mapped topographically at a cost of 32s. 
O'l. per mile, anil ni the twenty years previous the Revenue 
burve-ys completed 361,000 square miles at an average cost oi 

-otnfw ‘ PC1 ' m ' le \, TI|C results form the large area of 

oz+,000 square miles, or more than four times the area of Great 
Jail tain, at a total cost ot a million and a quarter sterlinw ami a 
mean a. e rage rate of 47-s. 3d. per mil., For this we have all 
the records in a systematic faun. lit for gcgiapbical incOriiora- 
tion m the Atlas id India, In 1807-68 a total area of 30 817 
square miles was accomplished at a eo >t oi* 1^.41),lot) lly. or at 
the rate of 83 Ks. 14 As. per square mile. This contrasted with 
tin. outturn oi the previous season, shews that a larger an a by 
Jl-SS square miles has been urveyed at a Jo.-s ‘ , ,r . ^ / » 

reduces the mean average mileage rate h • f! '* ' ' .. 1 , 1C r f. tu 

of th§ Topographical Surveys i ii ' ' " 

•»** *n'li eale; and the rate'of »' KcvcWM: u **’'• 
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.1 Lithograubic bunches of the llcnd 


Quarters Oti^ ^ j ( Ul , 11 boO original largo manusetipt maps, 
were re prod . lh( | q.>.~d)’.> copies or impressions tukou limn 
them during j l ( , L \ L ~ All these maps were of an irnpuiuiut 
chaiactcr. Ti " .ml and rapid pioecsH el Carbon 'transfer 

1 hinting ouziin ^ **n Photographic N< gatives, un tcrially inert w 
<• 1. a new brant NV *s added fur C»»p* r Rian Me*. raving. and (ho 
final publication ol ^j i0 sheett ot th Atlas ot India, and other 
general mips hi then } executed ju Kn - land, * v the (icogruphcr to 
tiii; Secretary ot St V f ( . This duty was commenced by tin.* st;*tl 
i t European artists, j x in nun i her wiili one Plate Lhintci , brought 
out to form tho m »| t .ais of an esiabh.dimout lor Unit purpose, 
$ nd to teach natives j |1 thu art of Copper Plato eLehing and 
ri ia\ing t n hie 1 1 has ^ (> J it tic known or puictised m tlii.. 

( ouutry. An impetus jq ll0W ],< ; given to this important object, 
1 bringing mit the ^graved sheets of tin Indian Aria-, and 
Tendering e.o geognqq,,.^ iliut ,-rials of the great Survey of 
India, Hpei % avuilubh 

r1 1 ToJOgraphi- -d ^ nV oy D 'p .rtment cmisistcd ot ;rvu) 
tomphde tour j which were employed h r tin mm 

part in ->iifish 1 1 . ; .t11e thro- in N.'Mve S* u s. II 

the bopographic 
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confined to the more uncivilized parts of Judin, to gre 
of which there have hitherto been but poor apolc 
. t all. Scvoi ' Surveys ? 

be culleil organized exploring parties, as their duties t; 
into unknown places, whicli have never been visited 
pea ns, and their results would lie accepted as explow .. 
were not that they were carried on within tlio bourn h pi itirdi 
Indio. Thu cwuuli'y under survey embraces every variety >;l 
ground, from th. arid, sandy tracts of Bickanecr, where the tv ;s 
hardlv anv rniu, to the mountains of the Cossyah am! .lainttn 
I fill . - hidi : o deluged with a rain-fall ol more than 600 ipch ts 
per -fuunirn. In the more northerly parts camels are ns d 
lor eafriaoe, in others intllocks and tdephants, while 111 tin 
Cossyah Hills coolies ore alone capable of moving about the 
uiotiutsiins. Kvurv district under survey is more or loss menu- 
taiuous with ;i vorv largo proportion of deuse jungle, and the 
a tiivu C'i* I'lishmonts have to take all sorts ol precaution* 
again .t t i• r' . which in some parts are so exceedingly numeium 
as to make all travelling on foot dangerous for .solitary nn n. In 
tie* f’cntral Provinces, the Surveyor came across a tra t 
utt< rly devastated l»y a single tigress, which wn< estimal- 
* cl li» have kill 'd upwards oi* .*>0 people, and was known l. * 
have drivt :i tin inhabitants away from I«> villages. Tl.< 
coiirgo was ultimately shot. hi the Cossyah Hills the n ts 
iMMin about at great altitudes and are so bold that, the party.! sT 
two im u by them, one being carried otViu the night, the brut 
actually breakin^ through the side of the hut in which he 1 id 
t '.ken heller, while the other was earri* l olt in min day >n il e 
line of nia Veil. The peculiar method off survey which the f iop.i- 
graphic..i Ihpartnicnl fellows is vnoiees]H ( ially adapted f**r tfnvo 
wild and 111 _ _ 1 i iVtioii of India. With the thend*-lue and ;>1.' -ic 

table it progri -si's with an accuracy and rapidity with which no 
i Hurt mu in i ueh ■. rom ‘I compete. The system 
i- uii.rtMtver, :uhnir:ihiv suited for the survey ol Nativi Mates f i, 

I on v. it bon I the aid of a chain, ils operations excite 
jh.nsy among tlio Native officials, who an apt to ns 
lu.iewitli lm pi ill os as to revenue the yield of heldb. 
;4 , , | U 4 lH (, of 20,000 Mpmic miles per annum, iho 
I I t, ,».o uncut bids fair to open out all the wild 
and before vorv many years are over, mnj ol 
ill be* available. ( 

and t mml India Smvyv party w"; » mpl >\ 
and 11 war. 'Hie env el' Ulwnr ^ Jt ..*o i [ * 

: M vend .minor rh mimh w r«’ - en oi lb • - 
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trict Che Siliser Lake feeds the Uhvar canals, and the mi¬ 
nor aim els are taken from the streams which intersect 

most the valleys. The lake is an artificial one, formed by 
a rna ry dam, carried across a narrow portion of a valley ; 

it ap[ *s to answer its purpose capitally,-—it never dries up 

complc \y and is evidently of great value to Uhvar. Two spe¬ 
cimens 0 ! dative forts were seen, both built so as to take advan¬ 
tage of the natural strength of the hills. The extensive ruins 
of two ancient cities, Ramnagurh and Bhangurh, were seen 
and also some very old temples. Uhvar produces both iron and 
copper ores which are partially worked. The Jlajah of Uhvar 
did every thing lie could to assist- the progress of the survey, and 
hi ; officials were particularly obliging and ready jo assist on all 
occasions. The work consequently progressed much more satis- 
torily than it did in the Jeypore State, rkere th< Surveyors 
were constantly harraesed by petty difficulties in which they 
could get no assistance. 


The Central Provinces Survey party was employed in the 
Baitool, Chindwara, Hoshungahad and Soonee .District-. '1 In 
Vizagapatara Agency Survey triangulated country of the wild¬ 
est- description and notoriously unhealthy. Tin- groin id was 
so impracticable in places, that at oij« tinn the officer in 
chargo was separated from his main camp for 12 days con¬ 
secutively without being able to communicate with it, Tim 
triaugulation was connected with the* Coa-t Series of the Groat 
Trigonometrical Survey on one >-ido and a preliminary Connec¬ 
tion was made with the Hydrabad Survey ou the other. The 
work was carried over hills running up to 1,000 ibei above the 
• a. The tract of country over which this puiy'.s opera (ions \wro 
carried, from the Mahanuddy v. < st of of Cuttack to within :i0(> 
miles of the G >dav< ry, appears always to have been one of (ho 
most uncivilized parts of India Hitfe-n . • ruins or temple* of 
any kind have been mot with, sin h as are soon in other parts 
of the country even when covered with jungle. Lieut< mint Co¬ 
lonel Saxton records that the ruins of tin* interesting old town 
ot k ‘ B:trailr. with live t< rnphsot p< iibar . If. wn<- f-* fn\-.t 
he ha<l mot with for many \. ars in tin* country he has 1 < .*n sur¬ 
veying. flie Chotu Nagporo. Divi-ion ]>arty triaic.mlaied very 
wild country, Coal outcrops in v ui<m., jMrts of Sir .oojah >\ ( ,o 
noted on the Map. Captain Dcproo compiled a (Jrngiiphh al 
:»m<1 Statistical report on Chula Nugpore and Singl hoom, forming 
a valuable addition to the little that is known of the Ole i . \ 

p i r I >I V I*i’l« 'll. 
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Jttioah. C098yet Hill', liojpoolana* Peyu. 

The Uewfih and Bundlecund survey supplies a detailed momo- 
ramluin on Bandoguvh, with an <nlarged plan of that fortress and 
its environs. This place is one of the most important strongholds 
of the lie wall principality. It is formed by Inking advantage -t 
a great rectangular mass of rock some 2,000 yards in length 
be 1,300 yards in width, which rises abruptly like a wall ton 
height of nearly 1,000 feet above the valleys at its base, being 
its-.dt' 2,002 feet above the sea. The precipitous sides ot tins 
rock are naturally inaccessible in most places, aud m t he lew 
Which arc not, have been made so artificially by curtain walls Ac. 
The fort has a considerable garrison and is jealously watched 
by the Rewab officials, who decline to admit any one into it. 
It lial an abundant supply of water from tanks within the place 
itself. Large stores of grain. &c., are said to be kept m hand 
and the Po t is evidently well supplied with guns and animuni- 
tion. Captain Austen, at the head of the Cossyah and Uauow 
Hills Mirv* y furnishes nil interesting memorandum on theDouIo- 
gioal t'cimutmn of the Jyntiah Hilla and of the distribution <A 
different races amt tribes. The liajpootaua survey party v as 
< ni}»h*\. (1 100 Julies west of Delhi, in the states of Jeyporo, She- 
kawatti aud Bikuueur. Lieutenant Downing reports that on 
thu hnnlux o! fiikatieer desert " the peculiar wnvelike to; m ot 
iho'- tnd is must striking. A you jourm v into the interior, they 
assume th<* iiioi < rouuded form of hillocks, vegetation becomes 
10ore and more scanty until you find nothing but small stunted 
‘-limbs, yet this arid and unpromising tract is well inhabited, 
thevo being not only a largo number of villages but many 11 
built and dniving towns ' Culu\ati<»u is carried oil t«» a small 
extent, and after the rains til. whole country is green and looks 
like a vast meadow, but when in March and April, then? is 
^ery little uf this verdure to bfc BOtfu, Tin* Pegu 1 opogruphicsAl 
survey v as complc \.< d, 


The Revouue Surveys. 

Ujiptr India .-(Adoutd Has troll, the Superintend.. in and 
Deputv S a v - vol' (h.iiei ih l‘ep' i t - da ’< in the sea •< U eliding - ep- 
tciiibrr 180S "four parties were employed in the Cent ml Pro¬ 
vinces, t \\«» i jl Oudh, ohe in Sindh, one in tin* ?S» a t L-\\ * M* 11» 
Provinces, mm in tin Punjab and one pail!) iutlio Noiih-W , . 
'rii Provinces and partly in the Punjab, making a to. 1 ' i 
parties employed in the Up pm (’bole. They >u> veved 10 -b 
jiuuv mile* at > bud cost ot £5*2,767 and at an uvuugeeost per 
mile of D-l'i S per vilhiye* and £17-H~Ll per oipitonim at 


MiN/sr*,, 




Legislation, 


i he surveys of the districts of Hoshungabad and Mahomed 
Khan’s Tan da in Sindh were completed. 

Lower Provinces .— Major Macdonald, the Superintendent, re¬ 
ports that during the season an area of G,olM square miles 
was surveyed in Districts Luckimpdrc, SeeKsaugor, and Kain- 
ioop of Assam, the Eastern Do oars of Kooch Bohar in the Goal- 
par:! District, C&char, District Palamow of Ciiota Nagpoie, and 
the Deareh Villages of Districts Maldali, Moorshedabnd, Raj- 
slialiye, Nuddea, and Pubna. With the completion of the Pub- 
na District the Deareh operations will be closed. The total 
expenditure, including all contingent expenses, was Ks. 
3,57,251-7-4, which gives an average of Rs. 5G-8-7 per sepia re 
mile, against Rs. 85-12 per mile last season. There were 7 
Survey parties. Districts Cachar and West Dooars were corn 
plotod. 


CHAPTER III. 

LEG LSI A TION . 

Imperial. 

Seventy-five Acts were passed during the year 13G7-GS, 
against thirty-six in the previous year, by tie Council of the 
Governor General of India for the purpose of making Laws 

; i d Regulations. 

Act XXIX. of 1867 (to explain and amend 5 d No. XX/. tf 

Act XXX. of 1807 (to amend .let XJX. of 18G1 to provide for a 
Covrrrnh* nt Paper Purr mu/.) 

i'jlIci* section 8 of Act XIX. of Jhiil (tf* provide for a (Zuv• rununt 
' hit. novi Government pr.uui. / notes not m the j'retiikjiov tnwna 

•voi. j* G. • only at the nlar-. where they am i«siieil. uml ;<i. tin* erf him, y 
;.>w,t «»i the prc«mency witV.iu whieh aueli pJ.ue •.itunteU. TIP j»«rrirt!mi 
J•.iiu" jjrovl inconvenient, -he present Act - :.i the (4r»w nm* f •rocrnl 

i i < duiKsil to transfer, for the purpoH* » of the Cum i »jy Act, >in> auch place 
tv, in iiue pri anient y to another. 

Act XXX/. of 1807 (to malt r penal certii of/ntm comi, it.t(J / y 
•rrvontn <f lluihvn t/ ('nmpanie*.) 
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Act XXXII. of 1867 (to enable the Governor General of JnJi■' in 
... j a Ohiej ■ ■ 1 ■ . 

a Local Government by an Act of the Governor General of hallo In 
Council.) 

Act XXXIIl. of 1SG7 (to amend Act Xo. XXXL of 1SU. . 

Art XXXI V. V 1807 (to repeal Act Xo. XIX. of 18GG in tic 
places to which the Madras Salt Excise Act , 1807, may be made ap¬ 


plicable.) 

Act XXXV. of 1867 (to provide temporary assistance to the r i- 
nancial Commissioner of the Punjab.) 

.•ici XXXVI. of 18G7 (to correct an error in Act Ao. A VII. <J 
180:2.) 

A cl XX XVII. of 1807 ( for transferring appeals from th^-Court 
of t,\.‘ Financial) to the Court of th# Judicial, Comutissionir of Cadi, 
and for other purposes.) 

Act 1. of 1SG8 (for shortening the language used in Acts oj :lc 
Govt mor (ittu tal of India in ( 'our nl a id for other p <<, - ) 

It provides for the interpretation of some 18 words nnd phrasesi in om.'non 

Wh-. It also pmvidea that in the ca*o of any one whose personal law permit 

:; ‘l"pt "ti, skill include nn adopted son, and “ father’ .m adoptive la 

thi*r. It declares that for the purpose of reviving an enactment repealed, w 
shrill ho Mccvrtrt«rj expressly lu state ^uch purpose. It contain ruin? a- to 
11 ' < «,mint,no. Hu nt and termination of a period of time mentioned in an * n- 

.wtminit. u pr<»vid-. « for the application to deputies or suhordimitt ■ r r hn, 
l"° '“'’Vs' the dutj, of tlio superior. It enacts that in the eiu-e of sti ecu >ora 
(-. funetn. nancy ..r c... porutioim, it i hall L- sufficient to c\picss. the hIa* »n 
f a 1 u x> ! V‘“ 1 uaotionaries or corporations. It makes a similar provision n • 
tu pi/ s.mn holding acting appointments. 

An II. ,;/ 1868 ( 1,1 alter the rate of duty /enable on }>rj>j>er exported 

h 'tu t '<>' »ii .) 


Art. Ill, „f !mis (to authorize the Local Govern ntnt qf th* Punjab 
to iuvr.it any jurson with th>‘ now ere o/‘ on Assist ant Commission* r v* 

Tuhmldm)i 

Act i I . oj 1 8t>8 {to t».. , t f ccrfuth cdiages in the j t< onhn y f ,,f m- 
J^oryfroui ti i.; t ■trillion of th ISiinlation and Acts m / re* >n JuU 
l 1 f‘odt‘iicy), 

Ac' i <t 1808 f to enable the Governor of JInn help tu ( 'oun< I t" do l> ■ 
gtt(n to (hr Coin mission# r m Sind certain of the pinn.Vs oj a Lord Ovc 

ernmentf 

Art 17 . ,, 1808 (to make heft.,- provision for flu apao>> 'no rt oj 

M in, u tjud. (omntUti'H in the Xorth- II > stem Prorincc.s. • • for vJo r 
pur post s ). 


The introduction of Act XXVI. oi iSoO mko any town h pended ou 'bc'vi I 
’* tin iid.-lotante ll*< pr. unit. Ad n oxtendilde to any i"V. n in th > ». 

Oiiiu j,. \li di'eri tn-n o* the I .oral ( «ov eminent. Tin ti t p".vnh •» lor i Ji. 
h l printiucnt o Mnin >|>«kl « nmrmttfeft either by th» l,ioul>iu.o* « r 

I’r Ue shall .. .l.iioti !•> > ltd ion lb membeiB will boh, uirn-c- i u i • • us, 

and ti l.hittlctmiit < wi n u may remove ut> i mhe <« n\li't» d , •' m r»»'U« 
' 

tbi-d <•) tin mi»»iher of the. < inmittoe IVo\i*n>n i * \v • <be >[> 


misr^y 


Legislation. 



pomtment of a president, vice-president and secretary of each Committee, for 
the oiiice of the Committees, for tlieir meetings, and the conduct of their cor¬ 
respondence with the Local Government. Power is given to the Committees 
to impose taxes with the sanction of the Lieutenant Governor, and the kind.: 
of such taxes arc specified. Where an octroi is imposed the Act requires that 
a list of the articles to he taxed shall have been approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor, and ho may exclude from tho tax articles intended foi the con¬ 
sumption of troops. The Committees are empowered to make and enforce 
i nks and byo-lawB. T he bye-laws must bo confirmed by the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor and will be published in such manner as ho directs. I he Connnitt e \ 
are empowered to prohibit the repetition or continuance of nuisances, and, 
when pceiaily empowered by the Local Government, they ma) remove nui 
niicor. They may also buy and sell land for the purposes of the Act. The 
Lieutenant Governor is empowered to cancel and suspend any of the acts or 
proceedings o ' the Committees. lie may also abolish any tax which lie has 
sanctioned. The Act contains provisions as to tho custody and disbursement 
o! municipal funds, specilies the duties of the Committees and provides that 
all other contracts, involving an amount exceeding rupees twenty, shall hi* in 
viiting. Provision is to be made in the first iustane • for maintenance of the 
Municipal Police: and tho Police will aid in carrying out tho Committees' 
orders regarding nuisances. Annual statements of the Committees’ receipts 
uiid disbursements and reports of their works and proceedings will be tuhmit- 
ted to the Lieutenant Governor, and an estimate of tho probable receipts mi 
il *•. following year, with proposals for their expenditure, ''ill also bo submit¬ 
ted, end an abstract thereof will be published. The Lieutenant Governor is 
empowered to make rulc3 as to the cost and class of works which tin* < om- 
miitm may execute. The right of the Committees in public highway; is de¬ 
clared, and tlio J^ocal Gov eminent on their recommendation may take up, under 
Act No. VL of 1857, land required for municipal purpot es. 

Act VII. of 1808 (to amend the Into relating to Appeals a.,d Hccieo's 
oj Judgment the Punjab.) 

Act VIII. of 18G8 (/‘or repealing certain enactments which/lave ceas¬ 
ed to he iu force or have become unnecessary.) 

J he preparation <>f a revised edition of the Statutes and Acts in Arc- in lb - 
tub Indue, has been for some time progressing in the le gislative Department. 
T* facilitate the execution of this prop at, the pn .v.nl Act ("1 i* h i- Gan* ion 

tin modal of 30 & 31 Via,, c p. f»!i rouiuvi from the Indian Statute I.k, iu 

■*v|»o <ii* in part, no h i' • n 428 oiuutn.> nts, (2.”* > Acts, Ig I** ulaium.-d 
which have erased t«» be In force othoru Ue than l»y express repeal. nftlunu;, 
gome ‘or tempt rary ; but thuir repeal was expedient to p 
V lie tin r or not they kid Ik cii * mti iw d or 1 > h 

i- i< |,\ ehniige ni oircu install cm aiul had tliu*i merely an historical inter* st. 
Ui i: i • again, worn already repealed by implication ; but noon* a*vur** of he 
d- iilu ■> vGiuh cvm tin l"*st lawyer* :.r»n.et*mes entertain n. to u h‘ih*i .*n 
enactment has been impliedly repealed, will question tho desirability *4 «\- 
jm *: ly repealing thki cIm-:•* of A* is. Others, lanlly, moroly repeulen prior 

• but the rop«.-ul ii this muianiud elas*. Inn* greatly r h ' t*l 

• I. ok. ami the provision of the third «o.;lk»ri of the Gem nd < hiv<r* 
Act If. of LvHl prevent** tho revival of Lite prior enactment >.» p* ale 1 1' 

pn cut A* ' d* ,d • only wi'h tho Acts <* tlie tloveii'<il i .••in ; '•> ’ o'in”il find 

the Itngal Id: ^illations. Dotlhls ,, .*rc out* i tamctl :r* to v. iiet.tvr th ‘ v. *d 
of th* Indian GauidU Act, nenmitiug tho Indian lcgiaUtu. *• to r* p. nl -t dm. 

•• ,mu in A. ” in India authori. a d thv tcp.-aJ ot * !• ■mbit* GU - 1 I*ai liau*. 
lebiliiig to thi * country ; it i«, however, hoped that, "I.«n tin* Indian ( oiiudl «’ 
A«*t ic .ni! ml* I'nrliam* i.t will : uopt provisions for iho repeal oi iStatulv* 
wliwh i .i /r 11 s aH. tod India, hut - • liov • 1 • del e. A\ »l li i. . u*1 *o 'i a h a 
an 1 1 • oh-, : th - I ..-cat G *v« - in. i: t v lih.uhth- - di. hi. y • the duly • f * xpn •• 
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ly repealing such Regulations as lapse of time or recent legislation rendered 
useless. 

Art IX. of 1808 (for taxing Professions and Trades.) 

Act X. 0/I868 (to amend tin Consolidated Customs' Act.) 

Act XI. of 1 SG 8 (to exempt 'limber a, d Woods from Import duty.) 

Art XII of 1868 (to empmer the Cow rnor General of I aha in 
Council to suspend theoperation of s etion 17 of Art No. A/. of 18U.) 

Act XI If. of 1868 (to exempt the King of Ouf.lh from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Cicil Courts , and for other purposes.) 

The primary object of the Bill which subsequently became this Act was to 
authorize the is->uc of a commission for the iuvesti ition of the Ivins of Oudli’s 
debt:?, which, notwithstanding IIis Majesty’s allowance of one lakh psr men- 
i" in, wore rapidly increosiiis. and wore recently said to amount to not less than 
* hr • qu rtors i'f a million Bterlii : L tcly, however, th< e cloljts have bi u 
Mettled, and the Act merely provides against the aocumulation of .further 
debts by rendering the King unable t<> enter into any contract involving him 
m pecuniary liability. The Act oxpro ly provides that nothing therein con- 

iment to 

Hr; Majesty 'h creditors. 

Act A ll . <jj I tsGS ( for prevention of certain Contagious Diseases.) 

Thb objectof this Act is to diminish, md if possibl o extirpate, ^ 
disease in British India. A few of its provisions are taken from Statute 2i.l 
Vie.,0.85, s 8,22, 30. The \ct ^dll be introduced by the bocal Oovorumtvii« 
wuh tho pi 'VIOUA baiiutien of the Governor General in Council. The occupation 
ot a oomnvm prostitute is made punishable unless followed by women real*t* r- 
i*« under tho Aot.. I’ho Local Government is empowered to dHtablish the no* 
cci-arv registry offices an.I to furnish registered women wilh ovidunc* "f 
n 11 K . ‘d r.itmn. It may also make rules .» to the in*p< ctinn «•[ sucdi none ■ : 

8 uch rule rill b in dshabl . I '• r i also given o 
report x by persons appointed to inspect registered women, md a peiiid'y is 
provided for breach of such rulci by a female inspector. Provision r-n!so 
ma tor the compulsory registration’ of broth’-keepers Au> -u li p "»» 
allowing his bn hoi to ho fn pmntcd by nim gi en d prostitute-, w ill be pun 
•slm l. Unit hoi-keepers will bo legally bound to give information uu Any . *b- 
joet relating to tdimr business to nneh officers a tho Local Governin' n mail 
. on l 

" 61 1 < ootopnllable \ > b ko herself to a hospital t /: 1 »r hr 1 );• n 'I'G' * 

pi HbitMtu.. wlnao ho wi 111 ^ provided ^ th me li d Iron 16 lod 

• *«l 14 nil clothing. The J.n d Govornmmt is empowered l > make *ud 
enforce rule t ,4 * t<» tliu d tplinc to ikj observed in sileh li«>spltai and a 1 G* tin 
m ■ de 4 ,f cuio to bo follow - l by any reuhltorod woman imf. e.unpel! d to n *orfe 
tli 1 t.U. t. A penalty is imposed on an, nueh worn 11 v n ! - tin - a 

pi im it 11 to while under me li. d treatment, and pit-vision ia lnatlo 1 b'i-hj her 
u subvi^tr e' •-allowance unti* shu is c -mplet* ly cured. 

Prosecutions under tho A t will bo instituted u»b bv vn h officer.- tho 
I. fill (biV 'iiODCnt shall vppoiut. and the Mugistrues oXofi 1 in jn*iwili-'lion 
under the Act will not lit of a erad mferioi to that' - a Ntiboi doinG M •q/i;-.- , 

l-i- Oti'% to 1 iM 

ticular pails 4 »f hi* town in which thi\ pm* th* • »* «’*vl 1 i 11 u ; n tin* L" al 

Govoroment ma pi. idlin' (onu ill Lies mi 1 ouqdiuii -■ with wlooli 1 * -v woi n.»n 
r'U'dng l«» \h: a ptOv, i In to may haw In, 11 dim ivonnvid from tlm n . r. 

Act .v I . of !d6S itn pro rid. forth' rot ft "fiOti iff o / . / til.4 0 / 
tirofV I, i,i tit High. fu’oK.-f u.t'i the Courts o/bmilf t' > t. •; 

Pr.'nd ary T \• m i - ). 
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Act X VI. of 13GS (to consolidate and amend tin law relati/v/to 
Principal Sadr Amins and Munsifs in Bengal, and for other pur¬ 
poses ). 

Tin* primary object of this Act is to increase in tl>e Pre./ulency of Bengal 
the* j'li i A. linn oi" tho Munsifs. That jurisdiction, which in Madras extends 
r.. i .1 ioa 1,000 and in Bombay to rupees 3,000, had, since 1831, been limited 
in 1' Lower and the North-Western Provinces in rupee- Both tin local 

Hi k ( out are of opinion that the judicial ability of the Bengal A!unaife is 
now .,uch that they may bi safely entrusted with.a jurisdiction extending to 
rupees 1,000* 

The Courts of Sadr Amins are abolished and Principal Sadr Ami Do are to he 
calh 1 Sue adinate Judges. The High Court will nominate and the L.*eal 
Government appoint the Munsifs. The Subordinate Judge will be appointed 
by i!i Local Gov- rnrnent. Provision is also made for investing Subordinate 
jild - vi itti the jurisdiction of Judges of < ourts of Small Causes up to rupees 
bull A similar power is given to invest Munsifs with Small Can o puuera 

up to r\\\ . . 50. Subordinate Judges may be invested with any of the other 

p-overs of a Muusif. 

At tlic close of the year 13 Lills had boon introduced, two 
1 1 n«1 been published but not introduced, and 29 wciv in prepara¬ 
tion. 


Madras- 

The Council for making Laws and Regulations during the 

yrai passed the following Acts : - 

Act II. of 1867, (to repeal Section 37 of Regulation XIV. of 1816, 
relating to Government Pleaders.) 

Act III. of 1*67, (to proride t /or the exainitiation an l settlenunt of 
claims against His Iliyhu/wit Prin • Azeem Pah Bnh tdur.) 

I'm'* U lakhs of Hs. having b.in allotted for the settlement of rl:.i:nsagmnst 
Hi II in- s, this A»*t legalizes tho proceeding- of a ( Vimm • mior cl<ir ■ l 
vi- iu\o t. itmg all claim laid before him, and gives Idm tin powi i oi a 
1 i v il * mitt lor examining v. ituct.v h, he., and Man pnnid* * that the cr.-lit -rt 
iu a y i -i.e their .-laim:. to Iho < ‘onmiissionor shall abide absolutely by th 
iward of the Government of J **rt Saint George, on the report -f the thuumu 
- oJler. 

J, • IV. of 1*67, to repeal Madras Act A oj 1863 (to mnlf, Suitor- 
amt' M ' ('st rates of the v amd class to lake coguizo neo o f offences 
under Section 174 of the L ilian Penal Code ) 

Ac V. t.f IHG7, f > repeal part* of c rlain. II /ultilioi ** ood Acts 

nlaling to the offices of Hindoo and. Mahoav'dun L&W (ffh ' rs.J 

Li 67, <’ - an ■ l Act A fJ. <j 1B5J • u Act for ■.euring 

th . Land Revenue of Madras.) J *' 

\,t. VII. of 1 ^ i 7. (t tannin it* uni firm'd the f air, relating to 
*' ■: ! . / (if Puft I nr., audfc'8 ot i‘ ‘i. uoth .*» th' l Adciu v ig eel 
Salat George. > 

Art VIII. of 1 -'67, (to incorpnrat' the Police oj the Laeo of Madron 
moth (hr Gf n. rai Lot ■>: of IL M i Iras Rrtsif, :.r .y ; to t rfwtl •he /» vis- 
j; tit - , *f T, /'otic Magistrate* : at d to amend and cuo - dn/o ^ 
/ pyainam I <"* Art Xo. V//7 of lH.h .. ( / r regulating the Pofia of 


WIN ISTfiy 


Bombay. 




Tuwm nf Calcutta, Madras. and- Bombay,) and of Act Ao. XL^ 11. 
or I .S*;o {to amend Act Xlll. 0/1856.) 

Art IX. of 1807, (to amend the law relatin') to the appointment of 
Monli.ijn't Commiasionms for the Town of Madras and the manet< r ..- 
»'■<>! of its Municipal a (fairs , and to make better provision for the T >- 
he\ cor. > rcan<p } and improvement of (ho said town , and to enable th J 
said Commissioners to levy taws, tods, and rates therein.) 

1'Uis Act amends tlio former Municipal Act, and provides for tho registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths, the taking of a census, the levy of lighting :u A 
rates fin expectation of tin supply of Madras with water from tin he l 
Hill J raid other minor points ; and it makes the President of the Commit)' i 
h«'1l1v responsible for the executive duties, and provides for the appointment 
thirty-two unpaid Cm ft ; >ni eight livisions of Madn 

‘ - ‘ i orate r six Commissioners. of whom three were salaried and three un¬ 

paid. 


JAmi Hills were pending at the close of the year, and two had 
‘ 11 ubmitc-1 for the consideration of the* Legislature ul In¬ 
dia. & 


Bombay- 

1 ho fallowing Acts wore passed by the Council of His 1 
lvncy tin (Governor of Bombay for making Laws ai 1 1> 

h'»ns during the year I8(i7-f>8 

lit i ,>/ l8Cf, (to reduce the amount ofthe Cajriial of the 
i j my and oj the Shaven therein, and to amend Act X. if 

“ li f A A A l . Of limnhnti \ 


<tlJ A t A I . OJ 1866 Bombay .) 

y im • 

jUl "t f,n rryunnahs oj LdulaUtd and Wunt-mjawn / ruler tin 
*I Acts oj the IWsi*lency of Bombay.) 

' ■ ' 1 7, (to mini 

* "afnm. at- tn t\c Bondhty Vr >id*.n ■/.) 

-I II . or lMj7. {to anwnd th» Bombay Municipal Act AV* 


A'col- 

guL- 

JlnnL 
* I8i»:» 

. / A to 
(B m ~ 

f Mi* 
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- 1 ' / ) . uj l>6i, ^o amend th Schedule annexed, to Act Xo. XUt. *f 
1 -66 Bombay ,) 

Aet J /, t f 1 ti7, for the bettr Sanitary rcyulation oj't t'iJ/oj 
Tijjuhny, ) 

1887, (fof the a th* I V#* 

*"'• tiey ,f fi.un! •</.) 

A Ct \ i //, , 367, (/< r > ’ ,y ' H oj tht 1 illaji Pi Uoi IK t : 

, /,-y Xt j n'my ) 

-i ‘ IX. nf lM.iT, [toauoodth f.iW ret at > re to tht Sa. , ip’.S p.r/'“(>US 
O'ot hr run. fifed /,||•pans it i (I rtf') n) tbndjo.fi ,) 
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Bengal. 

Act* weid- passed !• v <hc i 
f Bengal. 
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MIN/Sty 


TIo Cit'd Court .. 

A.t IV. of 1807 , to explain and amend Art ( 7 . of 1862 pus*-,? !■,/ 
1 ' If 'f u nil-O'ovenior aj Jkntjut in Council, and to yin; vai/diti/ to 
r nlai/i judjmeats. 

, A f t , 1 ■ "S 1867, for shortening 'he language used in Acto&oted by 
l, i hintfcufud (Sorer nor of lit mjal in Conned. 

J>'! I /. of i 8*3 1 , for the Utter regulation of Police in Tov'us and 
dfnicipatith in the Jcrriton s wider th> control of the Inculcnont 
(•■ji er.tor of' Ikngal. 

Act VI/. of 1 ^ 07 . to amend Act HI. o/lSGl jiamd by the Lieu- 
tenant Coventor of JJengal in Council. 

Ac. I lil. (if I *SG7, to provide for th recovery of /.iff „> f or water so »- 
)di-i! ly Of Cud India Irrigation and (\nial Cumpani,. 

Ac/ fX. of 18G7, to amend Act 17. of 18(33 and Act [7. of 1M’>(> 
2 ut "-'"t h th* L'outcuant Cover nor of Bengal in Council. 

' • <i/ LSG7, to a utinue O e listing $eltl an a of the Land Id- 

r>‘i<cf in the districts of Cuttack, Pot /•<*«, and JJtduswe, rat'd the tx- 
jocahon of the year 1304 Cjnlce. 

Act A / of 1807. to {iro vide from rates to be levied in (hr Town of 
' ' ' exp mse of the Police of that. Town, and to cuublt the cor - 

r uni,on of (Jo: Jtmiicis of th Peace for the Town if ('alculta In apply 
portion of the J/uuicij/ct! Fund of the said Town for (he zupgort m\v 
Pauper Hospital. 

I’ 1 *** OivAXMhur (Jem-nd ie,Wd liirt asM Tit to two Hill.;, no to 
( liable tiic Justices of Calukbi to e>*j rei. • their lvirnrwing | M »w- 

1 ll " pitrpoi.f itr.pruiing ti,< Poii of C« 

complete scheme of improvement lin'd Woo adopted, and mio 
.amend the 1 w i “luting to tiiu transport of lal urns to the 
oMiiyl.- ol^Assnm (An-lnr and iSylWt, ami their <mploviiK*ut 
Ho /m. 1 iVo Hills ny i-re pending Wboiv the Council, 



< haitki; iv. 

the civil oolrtn 

Registration 

I il K law fdloMing tin Ii*-ist ration »>f Assurances i< <.-• n i *; n,, •[ 
in A* * XX. <4 I S(i(3. I mini this Act no in^ l iiiih nt in vrii- 
’iig aliening minim cable pinpcitv to thecxlent of . m lmmlml 
"Rupees or upwards, and no writte*n least! of minimcable pic- 
r‘ i*t») ibr any (•» riod exceeding one vim, eni be received in . \ i- 
'Li* in any < ’i\ il pi <»cending, or 1 <• ;■< <« d on 1 a* an\ jiiiMir ,.)h- 
‘*ei. Midi ^ u -irier« d Ihovisiun is madt lot* ihe i< J. tiatbn ot 
vills an , w illtni Mtithoiitics to aHo]it, Mid ot all v.iuton inslin- 
no nl> tvliutlmr «'MiK*evnin;j m o.anbh* or iu 11 nti\eid»l ]•)»•( ■ il*. 
Lot tin; r••gi4rtition ol ,-ncli do(!iinu nl< is not ran .|.uI.mu \ V 
)'“ , hd »*l*oCt i giu/i \ j tl ia-i*lni(Mh of lit.mU uml oll.M 
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written obligations for the payment of money. The amount 
cmv, ‘ by Mich ;ui instrument when July revision d may he rceo- 
voi\ l without the institution of n suit, the registered security 
being enforced as a decree of a Civil Court. 

— The registrations during the year numbered 10i\J)3T, 
ngainst 100,425 during the eleven months of the official year 
l30‘6-i>7. Of the total uumher 97,172 instruments referred t » 
limnoveahle property, of which 73,122 were compulsory and 
Iboi:’, optional. The number of registrations of miscellaneous 
documents amounted to 11,795* The value of the insUu- 
register* I was Rs. 4,70,21,436. The tiumbei of sea 
r,> ' v,,s deposited was 11. The number of Wills presented 
°P°h "u.s 133, and one authority to ado])t. Kiglit scaled covers 
opened on the death of (lie depositors, and "11 contain* l 
^ ills executed by Hindoos, The collections amouutcd to Hr. 
-.Mvl.jj ag'dn.st I's. 2,11,S73 in !S0(>-(»7. The cost of (he d«"pn t- 
! "‘ !l ' N ’*‘ l Rs. 2,22,537, leaving a surplus of Its. 53,244 on the 
y. :u ' l i )l ' 1* gi-strar Ceneial made a tour through the Registry. 

Kv> which hr found to ho in the following condition 
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cd a coi nj rein i 1 

urtf ,— I'liri< Mir le return-. 

Jji.iff/'t/ 1\\.» slight nn.difiuaI i >n-» of t he lhw u«-re e.'-rr . d • 11 
< um,g th» v. :*»•. The lira < mie into force in ♦September J s «. 
,:u " u; the minimum fee payable f r the reghd union of d««- 
‘ ,l ‘ a< ul uum -1 t.» S hiiii,v, ; > i in! the siMMunl iu tIn !«•!! . n in g 

11 ‘ ll, b. impebre an extra cops ug h »• nf the i.♦ i«• i*f I- annum .i 
1‘ 1 ou all J iunen til. i h iy tip* vJ:<n . 1 opir J, i .• i •: I i :iu 
') ‘ pages of (ho i •• 1 r*. The t o wa » altog rher w< i! .i ;ij 

4 t* i the iirt f ♦ i i >! ai d h'gi ; mate ex piiii: ion i* 1 ih. - *a - t 
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Ji»'j 1st ration. 




The mm Ter of registrations was 187,850 against 100,979 of the 
previous year, or adding one-eleventh to the hatter total 182,158 
during the twelve months preceding. These figures give an in¬ 
crease of 5,092 registrations, or upwards of 3 percent, per annum. 
Of the above total 119,700 were compulsory and 08,150 oplioiml 
registrations, against 92,970 and 74,009 respectively in the 
picoeding year. Of the optional registrations 41,335 affect¬ 
ed immoveable property, the balance of 20,81,5 relating to money, 
lands and personal contracts. The receipts from all sources 
amounted, to Rs. 3,39,781 against an expenditure of Rs. 2.50,JM, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 89,000. Deducting printing and 
stationery charges, the net surplus was Rs. GO,034. The 
c ■ t to the public of regi each document mere; $- 

»T from Rs. 1-12 in 3 80G-07 to Rs. 1-13. The ordinary fee 
paid on registration, however* averaged lo| annas ngj hist 
! o annas during 1 . < - year. Tli >st to Goveri 

registering each deed also increased from Rs. 1-4 to R; . 1-5, the 
1ms being made up from pains and penalties. Excepting Cuttack, 
Choia Nagpore and the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and Ass. ru and 
i > ii i' cling, every division was self-suppmting. In Calcutta and 
Patna and Rajababyo Divisions th re g 

mid in the Chittagong, Burdwan, and Presidency Divisions the 
I . -t, as compared with the work performed. The cost ng in in 
Calcutta and the Patna and Rajsliahye Divisions amount d only 
m thro* -fifths of the receipts, while in Cuttack, Chota JSlaypoiv, 

; ,i. l Assam, especially in the latter division, the cost excee ded 
the rocoipts. The om of District R trar and Sub-ltegis- 
hav were re-constructed, and the three new rcgiftration dis¬ 
tricts of Dollar Buvdwan and the Presidency were foiined. in 
i iuht in lances tw< or more sub-registry offices were group- 
< .I together under one special sub-registrar. Four new 
Ro dstrv Offices were opened nt Tnjporo in Tiihout, Sooiriih 
in Du ting, Nftjdr-kfidiat in ( liitLngong, and Juggiil^in^pore in 
Cuttack. It wa*- represented to Ooveinnieftt that the cotnpubmy 
r _d. tr *,uou of Kahoolyuts was toll as a great, hardship by llift 
r , nnd their undci-tenants, as it involved a journey to 
and from the Registry Office and its nilondniit oxpmi • h«>- 

f*idc*the Ion j which ensu *s from their abs< nco fr< in tno plm - ot 
their labour The report of the R* gistratioTi Department furl In j 
• hi.wod that the stringency ol «h< law had not reunited in n ge- 
iKi.il n -isfration <a agiiculfural lenses, but tended to eluck 
tin,I ini. aadmtn a *f \\ r’i i»n agrea. m< i < 1 u i \\i .n lundlotd 
pud tenant- v. Iiie.li it was Insir.able to encourage, A pr. - 
j r»->IRv • . cor . i lv made to tin' (e saaium ijl of Indio 
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exempt agricultural leases from compulsory legist ration, 
,1U - 1 ho Go^ crnmont bei ig oppose e scheme, tl 

v;as .stil] undecided. 

2\ orth-]Vcstcn} Produces. —Th number of instruments rogis- 
tt‘iv.1 was 1 15,083 ; of these 1,285 were obligations for paym«*nl of 
Mims not. exceeding Its. 20, not secured on real property ; 29,-b/O 
lor sums not exceeding It-. 200; 5,875 lor sums not exceeding l***. 
5.0()() and 122 for payments over that amount. '‘Other personal 
contracts” rogistored amounted to 6,017 ; also 1,5 SI receipts and 
Acquittances not affecting real property and 0,013 relating to 
real property. Eight hundred and thirty-nine leases l6r hum* 

1 *°t longer than one year and 5,742 t»»r longer than one j i 
AV( -re recorded and 5,742 for longer periods; l/. 342 deed «d > d ^ 
<>)• mortgage of roal property not oxceoding Rs. H)0, and 2y,4w-i 
<»u property al >vo that sum ; 1,219 deeds of gift, 14,003 mstru- 
bruits otherwise affecting real property, 159 wills and 17 suu- 
Ouds of adoption. Tho financial results arc not stated. 

Punjab -The number of registration offices open in tho 
Ihiujah during the year was 170. In these there weie ivgi-Ua- 
°d 5(>9 obligations fur payment of money not- secured on real 
mi li?r Its. 20,28,044 for stuns under Its. 200 an l 5. *0(1 
f‘>r sums under li>. 5,000. Only 25 obligations for Mims ex < ed- 

, d. Tht rc w- rc 2,851 docunn nts a ! - 
h eting “ other personal contracts" registered ; 2tU> iv* eipis ;ui- 
<iuitl:»frees not affecting real property and 180 relating to real 
prop' i iy, One hundred and twelve leases were iocordv i e l 
terms noi e*< « ding one year, and 200 for longer terms. D< Hs 
"f s do nr m rtgamof real property of value not excel- ling U< 
J0l) numhcivd Hi,952 anil for property of a higher value 17 >• > 

I,SS| d-ed- of j^ilt were register* d and 1.4/5 m.lier in-!'■ 1,1 ’ 

alfer fii,.. |,^d piMpei ty. Two hundred and si-vrnly- w cv< u db, 
49 Authoriti t<> adopt and 110 deeds of Betrothal cotupr l 
to. r»<maiiid<.T of the work • -1 the Ih-gi.d rars. lie* m «•- 11 ' * 

* • I In ffs. 112,29) mid the aetual iut of the Registry Offices l<> 

Rs.no ,5ii 

Quith. _The following is o si dement of the deoils iv-mI* rtu 

°omjMirud with 1S07. 
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The causes of tho falling-off are said to he o decrease in the 
grain trade and the more careful working of the Stamp Act, 
The stamp department made use of the registrar's book* 
to find out whether deeds were stamped, and this acted as a check 
on registration. 

Central Province *.—When tlie Registration Act was intro¬ 
duced into these provinces the existing Districts ami Tohseels 
\ tv: declared in be districts and sub-districts f< • > purpose 

of the Act; and the Senior Assistant Commissioner of every 
district was appointed Registrar within his district limits, wliilo 
every Tehseeldar was made Nub-Registrar of his Tbseel or 
ub-distriot. The Oeueral Registry Office was established at Nag- 
p,e , under Lieutenant (hlonol Magniac a . Registrar (h*m ral. 
I’ll* 11 iiml mi of instruments registrivd was 1 I lie registra¬ 

tion of 4,.’>71 being compulsory and of tholll optional, '.Mere 

• ae received also from tlm Civil Courts l.LOU niemotai da of 
dm I* « . affecting immoveable properly. 4 lie re<\ ipL o( ilmd. * 
parImii nt. from fees amounted to R.s. J)2,o:j*2 wliil • if • » xpcmli- 
luir aiiio to Rs. 40,0*5*^, includin'.' all , ayun ut~. 1 lie c<.si to 
do eminent of maintaining tho establishment (luring rim > • i 
was about Rs 1,420. It was confidently expected that in fmuro 
flic receipts would cover all expenditure. 

Ur Him Bunnah. -The number of Registry oflieoa upen in 

lit i i-h Ilurmuh \\ a • 1 t. In tin e there w.-ie regi- t• avd l "1i 
ligation, for payment, of money not secured oil real pi v »p« • t v 
; , in mount *thi i Rs. 20 9 t >r sums not ex< din K 

I t f.ji suin' not exceeding R\ o,(H)0, and 4 • for p‘Vim til 1 
1 hat amount \ other personal contracts 10S. 1 hove \\ci • «] ivevipis 
; t !ei «•« juiitanc< * m a alii riing f« :d pi op» n v, l* alb'ciue* re.dpi-*- 

11 < i y ; i I--.')-; for a term not exceeding oiio yfcnr and • 
er peimds ; S(J leeds of sale or mortgages oi real property va¬ 
in* I malm R«. 1(H) ami I. I* 12 f w pi op. ri v t e ding that, n emun! 

4 ' ( 1 1 nf gift of retd property and 72 dead*, nth ct ii»g rt ; I 
























«*cln]»t. The fees amounted to Rs. 8,7>G4 and thcne'c-d com M t 
Un* oiHcoi-is to Its. 2,130. 

Iji'r<ir .—The organization of a separate depnrir. ' nt toi t 
lv .‘- ignition of deeds, and other doeiuneiils was completed dtir- 
n ‘o tin- vear under Colonel Alagninc, tin lfegUrar (Jem nd el 
t h> Central Provinces. .No detailed statistics have tins veal 
hopn returned. 

d/y.sn/v.—Tin registration olHces show the following results.— 
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ll ,r J»i« |t"i|ion of optional to total registration in 1800 was *,, 
P* r e* hi. whilst in I s'7 it was but .'10 percent. Jin* lot I ««ii. 
pul M V ii gi.-tration foi 1807 was MON, bring greater than iu 
lM>ii In dneuno ntrt or ftlamt ft !) per cent. In tie* cun- 

ni id ju r\i|t ( ,t JJangalure, where tlie people aic ei»- 
doiibhdlv tin in.ist enlightened, out i>: 1,337 registmtimivs oidv 
130 a i < of lie optional ohi-s, \ i/ , iin i rlaling to niovi aMc j > 

P' 1 t V, and 1 lit] to iiiituo\ enbh propui tv. f J la peeuuiai' omiI» 
\\m.' greatly iu lavoui of 1807, viz., Us 10,23- in the lain v 
eg.on .i liv. in tin tenner year. The above work w:. aj»- 

parti. ind nMon< »me Registrar (denerd. H hVvislnu.s ro i 8.» 

I he total work of the 85 Sul>-U «i*trm wa» 
* *- t0 i ; i 11 ,, i i, • »n< r iding memoranda ‘ I dt • i • \ lie* t • a d 

' • 'I"' In; , represented 1»\ llii.s \\<>ik wn* lvs. J he "in 

UlUN Yi .-.-ipi < .! tie \ ea» v - le Us. J (>.253, and the oidhi.uy » v 

1 ndvt inIts h axing :i h.Vamv in Innun efi\< i i* *•' 

i »1 I <lm uniuiit'). 
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Rs. 3,188. The expenditure was Us. 14,050 ; .and the receipts 
Us. 10,014, shewing a balance of Rs. 2,284 in favour of the de¬ 
partment. 


Coory .—The following table compares the working of the Re¬ 
gistration Act with that of the former year :— 


Nature of Instrument. 

18GG. 

_ 

I- 

*o 

X) 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Instruments relating to immovea¬ 
ble property of which the re¬ 
gistration is compulsory 

414 

i 

365 

0 

49 

Do. do. the registration of which 
is optional 

144 

161 

17 

0 

(.Bonds, contracts and miscellane¬ 
ous documents 

S8 

GS 

0 

20 

Total 

Gil! 

5.04 

17 

09 


Of the e registral ions 365 were compulsory j ntl 229 optic m i • •• ii 
i 1 - e <>f 39 opt ionfd i eg 

til** Registration of a document amount, d tolls. 2 a-jain^t JR. 
2^-1 I. The receipts were Rs. 1,822, against an expenditure of 
Rk 1,555 leu\ ing a balance in tavoin of the depai tment of Rs. 
266. 


The Civil Courts. 

Madras —The work in the various District (Courts compared 
with that in 18Gb was as follows:— 

Original Suits pc ruling, instituted, and iv-mind I fed. 

Dinp.i.sed of. i\ ia|ing, 

iMib ... ... 2,32,7-J0 1.09.N90 t>2 Ml 

1807 ... ... 2,23,025 1,08,232 (50,393 


Decrease ... 4,115 1,004 2.451 

Vt tin elo * el ]SGfi. Me re remained 02.8 44 original t-uiis im- 
ih eided. and during the year 1807, 1,1*3,727 wen iiH> itun <!. 
2 05 1* em remained or i'-admitted. leaking a total - f 2.:R-025 
l*» irtg 1,110 h - , than tin.* number of 8?\iit in Ihcv *. 

•nit came hefo re th • following courts :— 




















Panchayets ... ••• • ••• 

Village Moonsitis 
District Moonsiflfs 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts ... '** 

Principal Sadder Ameens under Madras Act • • 

1863 

Subordinate Judges and Assistant Agents ••• 

< 'ivil Judges and Agents under Act IV. of l^b3 
Judges of Small Cause Courts ... „ ••• . ", 

Judges in the exercise of the powers of aJimupa 
Sadder Ameen 


.501) 
.50,783 
159,720 
I ,S70 

4,074 

51 

1,716 

9.431 

462 


228,625 


Of the suits 45,315, or 50 per cent., were decided on the 
merits in favour of plaintiffs; and 10 , 096 , or 11 p rceu.. i 

d fondants; 10,414, or 12 per cent, were dismisscd^t 

default; 22,058, or 25 per cent., wore adjusted ot wi u * > 

nud um or 2 per cent., were disposed of m ( '^ r ^ys. Ut 
tho. mall causes disposed of by District Moon sifts and >t U 
37.HU2. or 50 pc cent, were decreed on the merits tor plaint i itt ■. 
and ,>i- ;;; for defendants; 3,/3o, ei 0 | * et 

wco dismissed for default; 14,900. m- 22 per cent, were » .1 «'t- 
'" l w tVul,drawn; and 1,711, or 3 per cent., were otherwise di-pcs- 
e; of. Of tlms. ; disposed of bv Courts of Small Causes uu h Ac 
XT of is.;:, 5 . , dr cent, were decreed on the n e t 

lor plaintiffs, and 632 or 7 )M?r cent., for defendants; 4-31, <>1 > |«. 
cent, were dismissed’for default; and 2.442, or 20 percent ... 
adjusted or withdrawn. Of those disposed of by the m " 
«inall Cause Courts, 1,045. or 57J per cent., weie decreed on the 
merits for plaintiffs; and 124, or 7 per cent., tor detciulan^, 
236 or 18 per cc mt, wore clismiBBed for default, and H , 
per cent., were adjusted or withdrawn. I lie lenpl 1 u "''- 1 

'inired for deciding suits varied in District MooiisifD cou ts 
from 1 mt-li 22 days for n small cans, m 1 year and •> " 

"n ordiuarv suit; in the court of a Principal Sud.tei Am; n 
h, mdl cause lasted on an average l mouth and nn omnia 
Mdr 8 months I 1 da vs. An Vssistant Agent roquned 0 '-nth-, 
•md 7 da \ s d, eido an ordiuarv suit ; a Civil Judge m .V ■ 

I m ntli 'lS dam f. . a small cam- and I 1 nmn hs * 

I"' nn ordiuarv suit ; mid a Small Cause Court • 
powers of r,t„;i,. 0 l Sudd Aimen 20 day* for a small emm- 
6 month* *J 7 1 1r,v*> t »r nn ordiimry hiii*. 

n'i ... 1 1 . 4* .11 . 


16 orii»ih;tl suit- 


\w j -itiftl ;»s follow* • 


V 01 \\\\ 
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Madras High Court 


For rent and revenue derivable* rom land 
Lands 

Heal property, such as houses, &c. 

Debts, wages ... 

Caste, religion, &c. 

Indigo, Sugar, &c. 


5,580 
10,298 
4,169 
... 1,41,879 
380 

w o ' — •• ... 1,421 

Tlie value of the property in the Original Suits pending at the 
close of the year, was in all 1 ,67,88,405 Rs. The Appeals 
amounted to 12,358. Of these, 6,758 were disposed of as shown 
below, and 5,600 of the value of 11s. 17,50,868, were left unde¬ 
termined at the close of the year. 2,011, or 30 per cent., wore 
decreed on the merits in favour of Appellants, aud 3,721, or 55 
per cent., tor respondents ; 3.94, or 6 per cent., were remanded to 
Lm\vr Courts ; 282, or 4 per cent., dismissed for default ; 323. or 
5 per cent., adjusted or withdrawn ; and 27 were disposed of in 
other ways. The average duration of Appeal Suits was one v.-nr 
and 25 days before the Civil Judges, J year and 13 days 
before the Principal Sudder Ameens, 1 year 2 months and 
is days before (lie Judges of Small Cause Courts vested with 
incipal Sudder Ameeu. J . .. 

tor execution of degrees, and 1,69,900 petitions of a miscellane¬ 
ous character, were also disposed of by the lower Courts, and then- 
remained undisposed of 13,653 of t he former, and 3,671 of the 
latter. The working of the High Court in its original jurisdiction 
i.-. seen :— 
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Altogether there were 146 Regular and 71)0 »Sj.v. i d Appeal 
poiiMiig and instituted. Compared with ihu previuu y<_nr, 
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Courts m ftindh and Bombay. 

In tiindlt 2 subordinate Courts were established and certain modi¬ 
fications of territorial jurisdiction were carried out. The Small 
Cause Court at Kotree failed and 2 Subordinate Civil Courts 
were opened instead. The suits on the file and in arrears in the 
Courts in Sindh in lSGv were 8,136, and the number of decisions 
7,412 ; the value of the suits filed was Its. 6,84,973, and of the 
arrears from the year previous Rs. 8,007. The appeals filed and 
in arrears in the Appellate Courts were 251, and the number of 
decisions was 172. The corresponding numbers for the previous 
year were 348 and 259. In the Sudder Court the appeals were 
71, the number of decisions being (38. The maiked decrease both 
in the number and value of the suits is ascribed to the opera¬ 
tions of the Stamp Act. 

The following tables give the working of the Bombay Court 
of Small Causes in the city and the Mofussil. 

Bombay City. 
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Bombay Small Cause Courts, 
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The returns >f the AppelL to dde are for th official year. The criminal appeals have been in¬ 
cluded. 




Bombai/ High Court. 
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Litigation* <h JkngaL 



Bengal .—Tho work performed by tlie District Courts, exclud¬ 
ing the Small Cause Courts is thus exhibited : 


Description of suits. 

Suits instituted 
in 

Suits pending at ^ 
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18G7. 

’ 18GG. 

1807. | 

Small Cause Court class ... 
Other cases 
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57,485 
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| 15,221 | 

Total ... 

111,737 

133,911 

24,99-1 

i 20,359 | 


The suits instituted in 1867 exhibit a decrease of 7,823 cases, or 
n per cent. 'The decrease of cases pending in the Civil (. urts 
other than Courts of Small Onuses was 4,635, or iiS‘57 per cent. ; 
iii ctisi-• oi the Siuull Cause Court ckus at the rate ot 16*47 per 
c*(’ii t., and in other cases at the rate of 19 23 per cent. Of 
those suiu 3 PJ5 original cases \vi >.v instituted in Miporiw dis- 
tiiri courts against 3,1)60 the previous year and 19,505 appeals 
ir_. itist 20,80 ». J be deere^i io in origiual suits in the superior 
e-Ha was thus 4*G7 per cent, while that in app als wiu 6*52 per 
o ut. In tho iuferioi district courts 4,145 original suits were 
in-1ituu-l ;*© rtiust 4,72b in L860 and 106,769 appeals against 

112,477- The gt ncral result of the ca>was 

^' 1 ! - total number oi cmcs imtitutvd ...I 

IlQCrea o m the suits not of the Small i mi. e Court clans 
DeoreuHc in the uuits of Small Cause Court cla- institut¬ 
ed in tho ordinary Civil Courts 
Decrease in suits instituted in small Cause Courts 
De roase in appeals 

Decrease iii original cases before DULriet Juilges and 
Crimipal Sudani A media 
Deerciuie in or* anal capes before Siuhkr A omens 

Dcroutie in on^i u.vl casca before Moonsilfs ... , 

. The decrease is in n gn at measure ascribed to the working or 
tliu Stamp Act. The Ju gvs and Additional Judgys digxiscd 
of 11,24b cn-c.s, or 52-08 pe r cent., while the Principal Kinldcr 
Ainoeus disposed of 10.34H, or 47*92 per cent, ol tho Aji» 
polla « litigation of tin Regulation Provinces. Out ol J-l.l-d 
original ea>os disposed of, the Judges and Additional Judge* 
decided 3 10. or i)2, v per cviiL ; tic 1 'rineijud Suddm A moons 
4,183, «>r 8*45 p I cent,; tho Suddoi Aniecns 1. MS, ox T'-• 
cent, ami the Moonsiti* 111,851, or 9231 per cent 
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arrears of more than one year’s standing fell from 749 to 513, 
an abatement of 3077 per cent. The results of four years 
exhibit a progressive and marked improvement under this 
head. The average duration of civil cases in the courts of the 
Judges and Additional Judges ranged from 10 months and 
11 days in the court of the Additional Judge of Jessore down to 
1 month and 3 days in the court of the Judge of Dinage¬ 
pore; in the courts of the Principal Sudder Ameens from 5 
months and 26 days in East Burdwan to 1 month and 28 days 
in Dinagepore ; in the courts of Sudder Ameens from 2 months 
and 17 days in Cuttack to 1 month and 19 days in Purneah ; 
and in the courts of Moonsiffs from three months in Tirlioot to 
1 month and 4 days in Dinagepore. The net revenue from 
stamp fees amounted to Rs. 21,11,154 an increase of Its 304,001, 
or 16 83 per cent, on thenet revenue, R& 18,07,152, of the preced¬ 
ing year. The expenditure on the Civil Courts amounted to Rs. 
17,87,110 or Rs. 25,ltil in excess of the expenditure of the preced¬ 
ing year. The total value of the original suits decided amounted 
to Rs. 3,44,68,132 and those left pending to Rs. 1,98,22,047. 
The appeals decided were valued at Rs. 57,65,416 and tIio.^c 
left pending at Rs. 27,51,783. The value of those decided (lur¬ 
ing the year fell short of that of the previous year by Rs. 
15,74,876, or. 37 per cent.; while the value of those pending 
ft tl»e end of the year exceeded that of the preceding year by 
Rs. 32,50,503, or 14*4 per cent. The value or the original feu its 
decided during both years was nearly equal, while that of the 
appeals decided in 1867 fell considerably short of the returns 
of 1866. 

The annexed table shows the number of appeals preferred to 
die Lower Appellate Courts in 1867 :— 
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The oases under trial diminished by 16,610 cases, or (b28 per 
emit., while cases pending at the close of the year had been 
1 , or 16*3 1 per cent. The work d 

exceeded, therefore, the number of cases instituted within the 
sat no period. The cases pending more than a year had been 
reduced from 251 to 122, or 61*30 per cent. The litigation in 
the Regulation districts of Bengal is thus characterized:— 
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Bengal. 

Particular classes of cases predominated in certain districts, 
buits for real property in Cuttack were more than treble the 
number Jn any other district except Tirhoot, where there 
were 507 cases of that description. There were in Tirhoot 44 
and in East Burdwan SS suits for real property or convey - 
av.ee by gift; and in these two districts together there were 
ns many of these institutions as in all the other districts 
besides. The hulk of the mortgage suits was in Bhaugulpore, 
Chittagong, Jessore, and Midnacppre, while in other districts 
there were not so many so as half a dozen suits of this class. 
Twenty-one out of the 72 will cases were in Jessore, while in 
no other district were there more than eight, and in some dis¬ 
tricts there were none at all. Out of the 295 dowry coses un¬ 
der the Mahomedan law, there were 111 in Chittagong alone, 
20 in Bhaugulpore, 52 in Sylhet, and 48 in Tipperah, while in 
no other district did the number exceed 15, and in several dis¬ 
tricts no suits of this nature were instituted. Jessore and Syl¬ 
het wrere distinguished for cases of inheritance under the llalio- 
medan law; and Jessore and East Burdwan for similar cases 
under the Hindu law. Twelve out of the 28 adoption cases 
w r ere in Nuddea, the stronghold of the Hindu religion in Ben¬ 
gal. The largest number of cases connected with caste, the 
'rights of priests and other religious grounds of dispu te, was in 
Chittagong; the largest number of suits for house-vent in East 
Burdwan; and the largest number for damage in tbe 24-Per- 
gurmohs. There v T ere 72 75 per cent, of the coses decided in 
favour of plaintiffs, anrl 27’25 percent, in favour of defendants. Of 
the original cases disposed of by tbe Judges, 24*45 percent, only 
were in favour of plaintiffs ; while those decreed for plaintiffs by 
the Principal Sudder Ameens were 79*89 per cent., those by Sud- 
d< r Ameens 99*88 per cent., and those by Moonslffs 71S07 per 
cent, of the whole number decided by them respectively. The 
eases decided in favour of plaintiffs in 1866 numbered 79,179 
and in favour of defendants 27,607, showing that the decisions 
in favour of plaintiffs in 1867 had slightly decreased. Bn 7 f 72 
p r ecu!,, only of the cases the plaintiffs appeared in person, while 
in 92*28 per cent, they appeared by counsel. In 84 65 per emit, 
of the coses they did not enter appearance at'all. 

In the Non-Regulation districts the state oi litigstion is shown 
in the following table 
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Of the 1 t,.5S2 suits instituted, 8,072 were of the Small Cause 
Court class against 7> 1 98 in the preceding year, and 6,510 
>vore suits of other descriptions against 6,763 in 1866. The 
suits pending at the close of 1867 were 1/295 against 1,509 
of the previous year ; and of these 441 were suits ol the Small 
Cause Court class and 854 suits of other descriptions. The 
arrear cases pending for more than one year were 8 only 
against 16 of the preceding year, and 3 of these were pending 
on the files of th$ Judicial Commission nd 5 on the 
fii$softhe Deputy Commissioners and Principal Sudder An 
The number of cases pending for more than 6 and leSvS than 12 
months was 33 against 142 in the preceding year. The annex¬ 
ed absti^'t exhibits a comparison of the out-turn of miscellane¬ 
ous work by these court- during 1366 and 1867. 
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Bengal. 



r l he number of cases pending for more than one vear decreas¬ 
ed from 56 to 24. Of the suits decided 8,230 against 7,877 were 
in favour of plaintiffs, and^2,354 against 2,183 in favour of de¬ 
fendants. 

Government was concerned in 352 original suits and 29S 
appeals. The number of suits in which the Government was 
concerned, that were pending on the 1st of April 18G7, 
was 41 G, of which 320 were original suits and 9G ap¬ 
peals. Of the original suits 364 were decided in favour <,f 
ernment, 39 were compromised, and 71 d< 

Government, making a total of 474 suits decided, which left 78 
pending. Of the appeals 107 were voided in favour of Go vent- 
meat, 41 against it, and 12 were remanded for re-trial, makin a- 
a total of 160 cases decided, which left 138 pending. In 19 cases 
the Government was cast in the courts both of first*instance and 
'A appeal. The number of suits instituted in the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court during 1807-68 was 30,214 against 37,204, the num¬ 
ber instituted during the corresponding twelve months of 18G7, 
and this shows a decrease of litigation to the extent of 6,990cases’ 

I In* value of property under litigation was Bs. ]<>45 70i as 
*2p unsfc , Us * 19. 11 i 384 for these twelve months, the decrease in 
j ■ vaJue of property in litigation amounting to lb- 2 65680 
J .ie average number of suits for each day in J867-WwaJ 
1 I he total number of cases set down for hearing 

iim nu the year was 31,880, of which 13,008 were decided 
m favour < I plaintiffs, including (>,368 cases which were tried ex- 
p-irte, 1,566 decided in favour of defendants, and 3,698 were non- 
suit 'O. Of the* rest 9,552 were compromised, 3 018 w, re struel- 
oh lor non-appearance of the plaintiffs, and 1,039 were nendimr 
the dose of the year. Of the total number of suits in? 

* ( ’ !’■ wero <or sums m exee.f R . I not) in „iu 

?' ' . } 0< b .. ‘ ranging from 

/ M 8ao° SS b- au f 00 ’ ln five otlu!rs sums from Rs 100 to 

in:- than 200, and m the remaining 28 sums less than Rs 100 
woo given up to bring them within the jurisdiction of the 
coun rhe fees amounted to Rs. 2,16,5.96, while the cost of 
establishment including liouso-rent was Rs ] 5 /: ->77 i„,. ; , 

* .. «»/l> to .1.■oditofft.fuSK 

sill plus of Rs. 74.850 during the corresponding pJdo-l ot 
we preceding year. 0 1 01 

c e'i' U !!'^ Mofussi . 1 fo . r * portion of the year 22 Judges 



PL.v of Sitting. 


One Judge 

[•Ono Judge 
/'Oix*. -Iau;:o presided in 
5 tbri Court and tlia* 

« i Ouraercolly until 
! tbo abolition of the 
L tatter. 

Total 


° ij 


... | Ono Judge 
Total 


One Judgo ... 

Since ubollBbtxl 

j Abolished, ride Koosh- 
( uxx. 


Total 


!-§■' BhanqtnpoTc ... ) 

! i Vuirghyr ... >' 

Total 


>te Judge 


1 - 


y 122 


202' 


253 

92 

60 

102 


557 




1.710 

071* 

631 

610 


1,1 G7 


4,817 


•1,(69 

1,3* 

1,837 

1,7:6 


9,097 


026 

3of> 

1,011 


1,6k) 


1,850 

1,099 


1,70*. 

tile 

70 

01 


1 . 2 -'. 


6,13! 


4,34: 

1,47. 

1,88: 

1,9V 

0,65 


65 

30 

1,05 


2,In 


1,89 

1,75 


O') 3.55*5.' 7,65 


252 

121 

153 

94 


21S 


8 IS 


373 

261 

170 

311 

1,121 

85 

41 

151 


281 


211 


47*! 


457 

111 

165 

103 


613 

371 

685 

492 


2,061 


ii; 

224 

9 


617 

811 


... ten- 

d*anU. 


620 

158 

23.) 

10 


302 


1,406 


2,1**2 
32S 
72* 
36. 


3,501 


251 

20 


235 

225 


460 


-■n 

o 


*3 
* . 
v-4 

*1 
o ii 

o s 


106 l,39o 

117! 610 

37 Oi'a 

25 475 


o > 


375 


212 

321 

118 

409 


86 

48 

116 


149 

113 


931 


3,849 


S,3S" 

1,270 

1,606 

1,671 

7,839 


396 

23o 

74/7 


I.no 


1,268 

1,393 


202 


2,661 


£ 

t 


392 

161 

91 

127 


301 


1,002 


678 

167 

253 

398 


1,480 


227 

01 

267 


6S9 

so: 


g>© 

zt |o •! 


a. ~ • 

O * 

JZ'-ZM 

+* - (J 

• o 
: © P*tf 

; =' .* 
5 t * 

Hit 2 

c Sa 


G80 
6'-2 


1,232 


67 


4,911 229 


4,2-59 84 

1,436; 11 


1,855; 29 
1,772 176 


9,325 320 

_■. 

023 29 

320’ 3t 
1,014 .43 

61 


0,( 24 100 


1,357 

1,698 


3,555' 90 
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Small Caa.se Courts. 
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The High Court. 




The cost to Government of the Small Cause Courts in the Mofus- 
sil amounted to Rs. 2,45,144- while the net income was Rs, 
2,18,379, leaving a net charge of only Rs.-26,765 which is less 
than the net charge incurred in I860 by Rs. 32,787. 

The following statement shows the number of cases under 
trial before the High Court ori its original side during the year 
1867. 


1 

Class of Cases. 

Pending on 31st 
December 1866. 

| Instituted in 

1867. 

Total number of 

cases under 

trial. 

Decided on tlieir 

merits. 

Otherwise dispos¬ 

ed of. 

Total number of 

cases disposed 

of. 

Pending on 31st 

December 1867. 

Original suite; including Vice-Admi¬ 
ralty, Equity, and Ecclesiastical 
eases ... ... 

446 

S91 

1,337 

599 

415 

1,014 

323 

Insolvency cases 

76 

111 

1S7 

77 

26 

103 

84 

Appeals from Division Courts 

Ke-Terence from Small Cause Courti 
under Act XIX. of 1S50 ! 

3 

47 

50 

41 


44 

6 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Total ... *• 1 

525 

1,050 

l,575j 

718 

444 

1,162 

413 


Besides these, 1,427 miscellaneous orders were passed ..Inch do 
not appear in the above return. On the appellate side of the 
High Court the number of appeals instituted in 1867 was 4,554, 
of which 393 were regular, 3,492 special, and 6G9 miscella¬ 
neous. The number ot regular appeals shows a decrease o! o7 ' ri¬ 
ses, or 14-57 per cent . and the number of miscellaneous appeals 
a decrease of 12G cases, or 15 85 per cent The total number 
of rases which were appealable to the High Court in regular or 

<. gainst 18,090. Of tl 

regular appoals v.ere disposed of against *><2, leaving 348 
a-ainst 338 in arrears; 2,594against 3,296 sperial appeals wem 
derided leaving 2,309 against 1471 in arrears, and 6o2 miscel¬ 
laneous eases were cleared off against 7< 4 leaving 29o aeniii- t 
278 .still on the tile. Of the 291 regular app. al- left pending 
over i ’65, 7 f • 

from each of the two preceding years. The following tab! . 
contains the results of the appeals decided by tho High (Joint 
in 1866 and 1^67 :• - 


























In Regular 

In Special 


Appeal. 

Appeal. 


1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

Order of Lower Court confirmed 

189 

238 

2,111 

1,656 

Ditto ditto reversed 

98 

70 

1G8 

202 

Ditto ditto modified 

33 

34 

66 

•13 

Cases remanded 

27 

26 

771 

601 

Ditto struck off on default 

25 

!0i 

173 

70 

Ditto compromised or withdrawn ... 

2 

*>| 

1 

! 7 

13 


The value of stamps filed in legal proceedings on the appellate 
side of the High Court was Rs. 3,28,373 against Rs. 2,70,438 of 
the preceding year, so that the receipts had increased during 
the year reported upon by Rs. 57,935, or 21*45 per cent., a re¬ 
sult attributed mainly to the operation of the new Stamp Act 
The value of the property which formed the subject matter of the 
appellate litigation was Rs. 89,14,'47o against Rs. 1,22,80,034 of 
r. The number of suite ; uted in 18G7 ex¬ 
hibits a decrease of 7,823 cases or 5*52 per cent 

North-Western Provinces .—The total number of original suits 
and appeals instituted in the Civil Courts was 91,381, as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Regular Civil Courts, 
Non-Regulation ditto, 

.Small Cause Courts 
Cantonment Small Cause Courts, 


... 69,134 
... 12,274 
... 5,891 

... 4,082 



The miscellaneous cases aggregated 145,130, making the 
whole number instituted 230,510* minutipn of liti* 

gntion was 9,539 eases, due chieJly to the new Stamp 
Jiuw. The greatest decrease amounted to nearly one-third, 
in suit s lor immoveable property. Decisions on the merits 
?'». • from 50 to 51 per cent, while eases decided on con- 
fessiori of judgment fell from 20 to 19 per cent. The num¬ 
ber 4?f huits left pending on the files largely decivascd. 
r J i • ore was an increase of 7.112 of iniscellarenus case’, due 
principally to a general iucrca.se in the number of applies- 
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lions for execution of decrees, caused by die High Couit de¬ 
creeing a less rate of interest subsequent to date ot deciee. Ot 
80,0 IS applications for execution of decrees which were dis¬ 
posed of. 2d percent, were fully, and 29 per cent, paitiallj, exe- 
cut. ,]. The appeals decided in the Revenue Courts numbered 
only 0,7 IS, a decrease of about 30 per cent. The general aver- 
a« , e of a revenue case was 2 months 23 days, of a suit in the 
Moonsiff’s Court 22 days, in the Sudder Ameen’s 1 month 2 
days, in the Principal Sudder Ameen’s 2 months 22 eats and .u 
the Judge’s 3 months 21 days. 


In the Non-Regulation districts 12,274 suits against 10,195 
in 18G«i were instituted. Of these 2,277 were decided on 
the merits, 2,(job on confession, 2,202 were adjusted, 1,094 
were decided ex parte, 2,771 were struck ofl on default, and 
332 were submitted to arbitration making a total ot 12,99 •> 
cases disposed of. There remained on the tiles ot the 
non-regulation courts 1,307 against 1,514 cases in arrears. 
The proportion of decisions on the merits increased iu the 
.11,ansi. I)i\ ision from 27 to 30 per cent. It decreased in Ku- 
maon from 30 to 29. and in Ajm< r* fir m 24 to 21 pur c< 
tlie Terai Pergunnahs it remained stationary at 84 per cent. 
Tlie percentage of decrees fully executed improved in ah the 
Courts. The number of suits’ instituted in the four Small 
Cause Courts at Agra, Allahabad, Benares and tlie Doon, was 
5,391, showing a decrease ol' 801 as compared with 1800. In 
the Doon the suits increased, aud at Agra and Allahabad 
the decrease was small, and probably due to ihe now Slump 
Lvu.'. At Benares alone there was a marked decrease ol 784 
ow ing to a change in If' administration of the business 
of the Court. The largest number of suits instituted ..mm 
under the following heads 


... 

v eUuu* mi upported by written documents, 

»Sliop debts, 

Debts on book Accounts, . . ••• 

M do * on written contract, 

Personal property or its value, 

Tin; work of the Huh Court is stated on the next page 


V i AIT! . J'ami i. 



Appelate Side. 



Remaining 
from last 

Filed in 
J8G7. 

Disposed of iu 
1867. 


year. 


I.—Regular Appeals, 

104 

210 

264 

IL—Special Appeals, 

HI.—References from Small 

471 

1,872 

1,903 

Cause Courts, 

5 

20 

25 

LV.—Miscellaneous orders 




in Court, 

22 

2,314 

2,252 

Total, 

602 

4,317 

4,501 


Original Side . 



Suits, 

Arc. 



Remaining 
from last 

Filed in 

1SG7. 

Disposed 
of on 
merits. 

• 


year. 

T.—Original Suits, 

Jl.—Insolvent, 

1 

12 

G 

Ill.—Appeals from division Court 

... 

2 

1 

The net value of stamps tile* 

. in the Civil Courts. 

including 


the High Court, was Re. 13,69,426, and tl • total r t 
of Judges’ salaries and establishments amounted to Its, 
1,106. The average value of each suit instituted was 18. 
832, the percentage oi costs to value was 10, and the average 
amount of costs per suit Us. 34. 

Punjab .—The number of civil suits fell from 165,070 in 1866 
to 144,628 during the year under report, but the number i- still 
giec'ei than the aggregate number of civil suits in Bengal, 
Ornlh and the Central Provinces put together, and more than 
twice the number in the Nonh-"\Yest Pvcrvinres. The rale of 
increase during the past four years was about 10,000 cast . per 
annum The character and results of the litigation will ho 
ho on from the following table ;—- 
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Legi'tlation -in (he Punjab: 



Description of Suits. 

District ahd Or¬ 

dinary Courts. 

:=? * 
g t: 
& § 
to 

4s 3 ‘ 

Can ton me ut 

Small Cause 

Courts. 

Chief Court. 

Slurs for Money Due on Contract. 





On \ .Tit ten obligation for certain sum registered 

6,557 

1,0G7 

570 


Do. do. unregistered 

19,247 

7,268 

803 

1 

Simple del** on unwritten obligation ... 

19,102 

' 5,147 

2,525 


For account stilted ... 

16,102 

2,519 

2,786 

1 

Money j ■ i • 1 or received 

0(51; 1,233 



(Joods sold .. 

1,(527 

2,430 

10 

1 

For branches of contract not ind i I bove ... 

• 

314 

33 


Suite for rout 

1,400 

42.5 

214 


Suit for personal property or value thereof 

8,278 

1,156 

571 


Sens r:m Damacis. 





For injuries to the person attended with di- 





rcot or actual pecuniary damage ... 

2.78 

13 

G 


For injuries to property 

S3S 

223 

11 


For defamation 

1,122 


u; 


For other injuries not included in the above... 

1,2(50 

152 

13 

1 

Suita to compel specific performance of contract 

481 

28S 



Suit.i to hl t aside contracts and obligations on 





account of fraud or mistake 

01 

,J 

„ 

1 

Suits to compel or prevent particular acts by 





way of mandamus or injunction 

14 

# 



Suit s t > nettle partnership and other accounts ...! 

1,340 




Suits counceto 1 until religion and caste .. | 

27 




Suit.i relating to administration of trusts aud 





religious endowments 

38 


4 


Sri rs ni l atimj to M\riuaok, Dower 





oic Divoitt k. 





Hu its connected with betrothal 

2,971 




Suits for custody oi wives 

1,030 

i 



Other suits 

459 




Suits to < taldish or dispnto adoption 

82 




'uits regarding c us tody and guardianship of in* 





fruits and lunatics 

40 




( nhor suits to ileclar * or establish personal 




rights 

813 


3 s 


Suit*, to establish or content wills 

loti 




l I,A IMS ) ' iNIIKIli rwci 





i n ’ .i far land only 

740 




])•». for other pi*o|K*rtv 

275 




Unde. Hindoo law for land only 

277 




Do. f*.r other propelty .. 

143 



Under any other law for loud only ... .. j 

1,093 



! Ki. ft r of at r property 

702 







Widows 

1 > 17 



"’uit.. relating to thu I {• vomit 

8,502 



Morn*: \ok o.n 1m • vi i t. Fum rnrw 




1 Land only 

2,971 



| Other property 

1,004 


n 

__ _T<d id _ 

• . " 

22.2% 

7,417 

ft 


X l 
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The Ptinjab. 


Description of Suits. 


Carried over 

Claims to IIigiit of Pre-emption. 

J.and only 
Other property 

Suits to resume or assess rent-free land 
Suits regarding the relative rights of superior 
or inferior holders of land (other than rent 
freo land) 

Sl its for the Partition of Moveable Pro¬ 
perty. 

Land only 
Other property 
Saits regarding boundaries 

Suin for or relative to real property not inelud 
ed in the foregoing 

Grand Total 


sti ~ 3 

■2 3 §3 

o y 1 5 7* 
*C 5? c 2 


c 


3 i 


101 , 261 . 2 * 2,296 7,417 

1.0461 
266 
101 


2,330 


1,546 
«1 J- 
103| 

S,87s| 


-I 

5 


116 , 405122,296 7,417 


The Small Cause Courts disposed of 29,713 cases and the 
jSub-divisional Courts of 80,510, the Disi C 35,249 

and the Superior Courts of 0. The total value of all the .suit ; 
disposed of was Its. 83,84,021. 

A. contested case occupied on an average in all the courts 
22 days in being decided, an uncontested one, 17. Thirty-two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-one cases were withdniwn 
or struck off the files of the courts without trial, 0,597 were 
decreed ex parte , 32,529 bv confession, 13,897 were adjusted 
by compromise and consent, 7,225 by arbitration. 20,128 weix 
given wholly 15.308 in part in favour of the plaintiff and 
17,428 were decided in favour of the defendants, objectors or 
insolvents. The Chief Appellate District CourtsXWmiis- 
flioners-began the uses in arrears; 7,548 

new suits were instituted, of these 8,117 cases, 636 were with¬ 
drawn, transferred or struck off without trial; 879 wore decid¬ 
ed in whole and 376 in part for the appellants, 4,566 for the 
respondents, and 1,290 were remanded for further investiga- 
i i on. The total number of appeal cases decided by these courts 
was thus 7,747 leaving a balatici pending of 370 day.;. K..ch 
appeal oc mpied on an - Conn 

courts began the y nv wb h a balance of 1,358 npprllcio -nits 
and 5.832 now appeals were instituted. Of these 7,190 on h -, 
t’.iS wore withdrawn, transfoued or srruek ••)}* without tiial, 5:3 
\ r< m-oidod in winde and 316 in part in favour cl‘ the \i .d- 
ati 8 I s * l in iavouroi llcspondcnis, and 91 2 won- remanded for 
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further investigation. The total number of cases disposed of 
was thuo 1,310 leaving a balance at the end ot the year of 138 
•suits. Each suit occupied on an average 72 days. In the 
Chief Appellate Coiirts-Commissioned ’-there were 204 regular 
and 13 special appeals in arrear at the commencement of 
the year, which, with 1,055 now regular and 140 special ap¬ 
peals, made the regular appeals on the file amount to 1,319 and 
the special to 159; 453 Regular and 23 special appeals were 
struck off without trial, 124 regular and 23 special were de¬ 
creed in whole and 38 regular and 8 special iu part for the ap¬ 
pellant; 400 of the one class and 55 of the other were decided in 
favour of the respondent and 100 regular and 15 special appeals 
remanded for further investigation. Iu all, these Appellate 
Courts disposed of 1,181 regular and 133 special appeals leaving 
pendi 138 d 26 suits respectively. A regular appeal occu¬ 
pied on an average 52 and a special suit 57 days. The aver¬ 
age value of suits was Rs. 56. The bulk of litigation was for 
sums of Rs. 20 and under, and only 13,013 suits out of 1,50,083 
were for sums exceeding Rs. 100. As usual, parole debts, debts 
on written obligations and account were the staple of litiga¬ 
tion. The total amount under litigation was Rs. 83,84,021. 
The aggregate cost of suits increased from Rs. 7.33,947 to Iks. 
8,13,855 ; and the percentage of cost of suits to value from Rs. 
8-10-8 to Rs. 9. The income from process fees amounted to 
H*. 2,01,014, of which Rs. 1,08,987 were expended leaving a 
k ilance to the credit of the fund of Rs. 92,020. Of 85,070 de¬ 
crees passed durii 33,136 or 38 per c re put in 

execution during the year, and 31,295 applications w r ere made 
Uon o rious years. The aggregate 

value of decrees put in execution amounted to E ;. 49,60,394. 
Of these, 30,325 or 42*9 per cent, were completely executed, 
15,882 or 220 in pari, 17,342 or 24 per cent, .struck off iu default. 

lounl realised by execution, (viz. Rs. 14,39,850) 
4,23.026 or 29 p r cent were paid voluntarily into Court, 
R-;. 8,01,907 or 55 per cent, were paid after attachment., but. be¬ 
fore sale of goods ; Rs, 2,1 4,907 oi 15 per cent, was realised by 
*ale of goods after attachment. There were 700 persons iiu* 
prisoned for debt during tlie y. ar. 

Omlh .—There wa a marked decrease in the number of civil 
Suits instituted during the year, due partly to a better harvest 
uud the improved position of the people. The numbers were 
1866 ... ... ... 24,012 

18(57 ... ... ... 22,035 

11)'* statement oi the total number of uit> cli>]^ed of is as 
follows;™ 



TAIN /Sty 



180- 


Outlh. 


<SL 


Year. 


1300 


o 

% 

^ _ 
o .3 

x 


rj 


s 

rt 

§ 13 . 

a « -*■» 
n Z 

3 £ 

H 


Dkcidbd ox Trial. 


In favour of 


I o ■ 


Plaintiff. 

*o i 

^ In whole. 




2VU0 3,3"' ::,720 5,515 1,316 3,382 

1807 22,638 3,378 2,840 5,315 1,453.' 3.133 




O 

r3 


~ s; 

i> Vj 

a 
I * 


j 2 » 


3,010 175 590 25,005 21 

3,334 2,010 27122,000 IS 


There were 4$9 suits pending at the dose of the year. Theniun- 
l ><t of .suits decided by arbitration decreased from 876 to 714 a 
growing dislike ou the part of suitors to this mode of settlement 
in mg* observable. 

The following is a comparative statement of appeals to the 
Courts ot Deputy Commissioners :_ 

Returned Pore. ntng<> Average 1 
for of reversals' number 


Year. 

Total 

instituted. 

Ti ejected 
and 

confirm - 
! ed. 

Hover- Modi- i 
sed. | lied. | 

1S0G 

1,373 

1)1*2 

220 

71 1 

J807 

1,215 

820 

216 ; 

CG 

! 


re-inves¬ 

io ea.sea 

of I 

tigation. 

tried. 

days. 

GO 

J7 

24 

86 

18 

23 


'IT • av in ge time ranged, in the several districts, from 
Khtiioc to 56 in Sultanpoor. 

'J’li'3 stateinout of appeals to Commissioners is ns follows:_ 

IlotmilOtl 1Vrefill a*/e ; 
for ro-iu- 1 of rover- , A vera-o t 
\ ostiga- 'sal* to nr id n ? , J 1 ,l ‘ r i 
time tried. f of day». | 


1 V 
\ ear. 

iTotal in 
btituted. 

K ejected 
and cou- 
liriued. 

llcverf.- 

ed. 

Modifi¬ 

ed. 

1_ 

I860 

258 

150 

28 

14 1 

1 '0L- 

209 

1C5 

27 

1 

The 
pit,ji< rs 

foilowiug shows the 
Court:— 

appeal 

j Year. 

Total in¬ 
stituted. 

Keicctod 
and con- 
| firmed. 

ItcVCTT- 

oa. | 

SL& 

'- .1 


332 

193 

’ S I 

0 j 

1807 

390 

230 

11 

3 


— — _ 

1 

1 



JO 

a>.) 


13 

15 


~i 


•la 

50 


vesiiga- 

ti'*n. 

10 

0 


to eu :o s 
tried. 

25 

2o 


4 daye. 
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The following statement shows the statistic* of the values and 
costs of suits :— _ 


V ear. 

Total value of 
suits. 

i 

Total coats of 
suits. 

Average 
value of j 
each suit. 

A v e r a.ge 
costs in 
each suit. 

I 

Percentage, 
of costs to / 
v alue. 

I860 

1SU7 

1 

3:>,53,003 15 1 
^30,03.753 10 8 

2.19.0S2 14 11 

2,27.02S 7 9 

2159 7 S 

| 

404 15 9 

1 

10 T/ 0 

2G 2 8 

7 (5 S 

9 2 0 


Year. 

On bills of ex-; 

change. 

On bonds and 
other written! 
instruments, j 

Simple debt. | 

i 1 

Suits on account 
bankers and 

traders. 

1 

Claim respecting 

goods sold. 

' 

Suits for detinue ‘ 

of personal pro 1 

perty not in 

eluded in the 

forogoiug. 

Direct injury to 

property. 

1SCG 

ISG7 

27 17,259 
55 7,122 

4,736 

4,399 

948 

431 

| 3,800 

| 3,300 

9S! 

704 

1,564 

1,297 


The Judges decided 577 eases against G77 in theJ>revdous year ; 
tin Assistant Commissioners, 5,581 against 0 .-/ 3 ; ; the -Lxtirt 
Assistant Commissioners, 6,470 against 7,975 ; the leisoi ^ ais, 
8*363 against 8,569 ; and the Honorary Assistant CoromUH 
sinners, 8GG against 737, making -1,85/ cases m a ag.uust 
24,831 

The work done in the Small Cause Couth was as follow 


Court 


Lucknow < ity, 

J >o. Cantouiaents, 

l^yzabrul do.. 


Instituted. 

Disposed of. 

Pending. 1 

1866. 

1SG7. 

1866. 

1607. 

1S00. 

1807- 

3,315 

. 

3,290 

2,970 

1\> 

21 

691 

500 

588 

588 

3 

4 

200 

114 

206 

114 




courts wero verj among cerium emsbos, 

traders. The business ot the Lucknow city 


eiully the trader. - — . . 

ns compared with those of the leading cities of the 


court 
North 

tcmYi~ovi'no7s was very great. The Luoknow court 
«,*, : more than the other three courts put to.cetln j. 

Central 2>ruv«tM»*— 3910 statistics of litigation in these pro¬ 
vinces are clearly shown by the following table : 







































































Description of Claim. 


( 


Civil Court Cases. 


§L 


Number of cases in dif¬ 
ferent Courts. 


f On written obligation for sum certain (Bond debt) . . 

('* 1 «i iv. ■- do. (simpledebt) 

Suits for money j On account stated 
(doe on contract ... ‘ Money paid or received ... 
f Goods sold 

• For breaches of Contract not included in above 

Kuits for rent ... 

•Suit ; for personal property or value thereof 

; ' injuries to the person attended with direct or actual pecuniary 
damage 

i Sir; for damages. [ Cor injuries to property 
: For defamation 

1 For other injuries not included in above . 
out- to compel specific [>«.-! umuance of contracts 

to set j.uide coutr. ts ai*i ohii^ n-ns n account of fraud, mistake, or accident 
,m 4 )1 to compel < c prevent particular a :i • i«v way o: man dam us or injunction 
- i.^ to , 1 1 .• part; Tsliip and other account* 

* > Ult: cunaeCVed vsirn I !.• iuli and ca te 


^Small Cause Courts. 

5 o 

i « ^ 

n 

r=i 

o 

IF 

s;a1 

H_ 

AsststantandExtra- 
Assi stout Com¬ 
missioners* *. 

•}) 

i 

£ 

© 

o 

J 
~ - 

g,.2 

fl 

Total. 

3,139 

I i/09 ) 

7,320 

83 

2:1,513 

7 2d 

4.092 

1,774 

24 6,618 

1,173 

3,220 

1,612 

25 

. 6,036 

41 

461 

21? 

1 

726 

900 

1,459 

1,109 

24 

3,501 

350 

402 

265 

6 

1.023 

u;o 

no 

117 

4 

400 

331 

893j 

463 

9 

1,696 

1 

go! 

58 


J14 1 

30 

228 

69 

3 

339| 


221 

14 


36 j 

55 

136 

61 


252 


12 

21 

in 

44 


12, 

j 

3 


15 

3 

113 

79 

4 

199 

1 

15 

o 

...j 

18 

































/ 7 

tfuta t i triii!' to admin*' rr.V ion of trumil religious endowments 

Ku! f - rei itirg :o marri.:i- , dower, and divorce 

Saits to establish or dispute adoption 

-j 

9 

3 


12 

27 

1G0 

SO 

1 

280 

... 

7 

3 


10 

•Suits regarding oust od> end guardianship of infanta and lunatics 

...t 

l 

O 

£ 


3 

Other amts to declare or establish personal rights 


89 

G4 

i 

154 

iilus to establish or contest wills 

... 

14 

1 


15 

i Under Hindoo Law 


21 

12 


33 

( 'laims to inheritance j Under Mahomodan Law 


1 

o 


3 

t Under anv other Law ... 

... 

1 

5 


G 

Suit* relating to the Kevcnue ... 


31 

112 


143 

Suita 'datin ’ to mortgage of immoveable property 

Claims in right of pre-emption... 

dots regarding the relative rights of superior and inferior holders of land (other than rent 


7S 

G8 

2 

148 


o 

"1 

I 

19 

an it-) 


59 

io! 


G9 

Suit-, for partition of immoveable property 


22 

is 

‘ 1 

41 

! -aits regarding boundaries 


1G 

12 


28 

Suit** fur 'tr relating to real property not included in above 

Revenue Court Cases. 


433 

222 

18 

G73 

Suits to recover arrears of rent 

•Suits to establish or contest rights to enhancement or abatement of rent or to determine 


O -OO 

741 

28 

3,491 

amount of rent 


306 

29l 7 

402 

regarding illegal exaction, duress distraint or demand ... 


49 

11 

3 

03 

Suits relating to ejectment 

.. 

704 

190 

10G 

1,000 

Suita relating to occupancy 


35 

39 

4 

7S 

Suits under Section 1, Clause 2, Act XIV. of 1863 


1 

2 


3 

Partitions 


33 

51 

177 

2G1 

S u its regard mg accounts by or against agent, &c. 


28 

7 

2 

37 

Suits to resume or assess land exempt from revenue or rent ... 

... 

G 

811 


89 

'Suits for Kubooliyuts 



1 


1 

1 Miscellaneous suits not 


794 

1,163 

: 833 

2,790 

Proprietary rights tried by Settlement Courts... 

•• 

6S 

1 .... 

68 

Total 

0,1141 

31,915 

10,20(5 

1,383 

50,448 
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OO 
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Litigation. 
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Litigation in the Central Provinces. 


<SL 


IS* 

10*3 

34-7 

12*4 

0 0 
*V.(j 


per cent. 


37 


11G 

4*6 

5*5 

22*1 


The cases were disposed of thus :— 

Withdrawn or struck off' on default 
0 n con tested cases in which decree passed ex parte 
By confession 

By compromise and consent ... 

By arbitration 
Total uncontested ... 

Contested cases tried and decided in Court in 
favour of Plaintiff, in whole 
in part 

in favour of defendant 

Total contested trials 
Oases struck off on default showed an increase from 15 to 18 
per cent. The highest percentage of the total cases on the file 
was 322 per cent, in the Nagpore Small Cause Court. 

The number of appeals on the files of the Courts was 1,245, 
against l,-3b. Of this number 82/ wore instituted iu the lower 
Appellate or Deputy Commissioners* Courts, 309 in the Courts of 
Commission***, and 109 in the Court of the Judicial Comm is- 
sioner :— 

39 percent, ol the orders appealed against were upheld 
» » modified 

*1 « a reversed 

'! « » remanded ; 

the remainder having been either withdrawn or struck off on de¬ 
fault. In the previous year G4 appeals had been uphold and 8 mo¬ 
llified. 1 he aveiago duration of an appeal was 16 days in Deputy 
Commissioners’ Courts, and 42 days in Commissioner*'. The 
val™ of the litigated property fell from Rs. 48,79,975 to K*. 
30,01,0/ J, accounted tor by a few very beavy cases during the 
previous year. While the. average value of each case for the 
whole Province was Rs. 77 in 1805, in 1866 it was Rs 110 ami 
in the year under report Rs. 61. There were 37 per cent, of the 
case, below 100 its., 57 per cent, below 5,000 Rs. and only 5 
per cent, above that value. The average cost of suit, rose from 
• *" 12 pet cent, Die average duration of contested cases \va : 
14 day.-, and 12 days in unconteSted cases. Each suit was vail¬ 
ed up for hearing, as in the previous year, 24 times on an 
aVl : 1 -• • 1 hi improve inent in unset llarn ous bu inei a! 

ed. Of 27.942 applications for execution, 21,132-wero disposed 
of on their merits, 5,120 struck off on default, and 1,690 were 
1 11 miiug at tii'- < lose ol the \ear. 11m (it rrees completely o v o- 
r:o, i were 9,944, partially executed 7,066, and those in whirl, no 
execution was taken out, 8,522. There were 1,649 sales and 
1.377 'piestrations of real property, and 2.952 sales of person 

neity besides 701 per on- imprisoned on ououiion. 


pro 
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Burma 1 ' —The following tables give tlie statistics of litigation in British. Burmah : — 


"‘lYlfllO*. 


AraJt jr» 
7'ogu 

.Taiuwcrim 
To: *i 

! OC: -_i*a 
J>«crC4^s 


Number of Cu« 
pending at the 
Commancament 
of isee 87. 


Number of Cxsoa instit'i- 
ted during 1566-67. 


! ( ? 

i» < »3 

or. ■ i 

r3 . u 

§ 1 E 

tii 

T 

< c 


W86e| 21 31 H to 

1 1*^*7. 1.0 z: 21; 03 

l Is.;,; 91) .JO! 2«»' 312 

( 19«? M; 1W 22 224 

1 

2*1 02' lO 

< 1-^71 17 712 17 140 

’ ! 1 

‘ ‘ i- J21 17 J>03 

l><7 ! rn 2r>7| O'i -133 


10 37 


296 3,300} 
2 7 2,870 j 

783*18,065 
742 12.412: 
, ! 
41*1 3 2^6 
.W7I u.oiv 

l.isr oo' 
1,306 16,316 
I 


1/274 


1.6W 5,190 
1,707 4,810 

2,222 1 16,070 
2,41930,663 

3,.368: «,070 
3.610 o.n.l 

7. ICO .28.24.8 
476, 


No. of Cases disposed of 
during 1806-07. 


302 

251 


3.313 

2,866 


820 13.118 
666 12,354 2.416 15.436 


413 3,106 
304, 3,047 


1.535 19,627 7,150,23,31'. 
1,236 H 267 7 04> 27,201 

j -I w 



240 1.160 

I 


1,117 
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Inscription of < laim. 


Civil Court Cases. 

( On written obligation for sum certain (Bond debt)... 

{ On unwritten ditto (Simple debt) 

,Suit3 for money duo j On Account stated .. 

1 on Contracts I Money paid or received 

] Goods Sold ... ... 

V For breaches of Contract not included in above 
fruits for rent . ... ... ... 

iSuitd .or personal property or value thereof 

( For injuries to the person attended with direct or actual pecuniary 
damages. 

| Suit s for dam ig e *. -j For in j uries to property 

| For defamation 

l. For other injuries, not included in above 
to compel specific performance of contracts 
S.iits to t aside contracts and obligation on account of fraud, mistake, or accident 
Suits to conr*;l or prevent particular acts, by way of mandamus or injunction 
Saits to settle partnership and other accounts 
.Vdmir . lfcy a* vi >ther suits ielating to shipping 
jSuits connect 1 with religion and caste 

.. re lating to administration of trusts and religious endowments 


Number of cases 
different Courts. 

in 

Total. 

Small Cause, 

Courts. 

MoonsifFe, Depu¬ 

ty Collr. & other 
Sub-divisional 

Courts. 

District Courts, 

and Collectors’i 

and llecordcrs’l 

Court. 

^Superior Courts. 

1,839 

2,601 

107 

234 

4,781 

569 

556 

S45 

8 

1.978 

79 

1,446 

3 

7 

1,535 

133 

1,498 

21 

10 

1,662 

678 

1,043 

21 

5 

1,747 

208 

629 

8 

3 

S48 

190 

99 

0 

9 

29S 

89 

1,026 

32 

14 

1,161 

10 

1,081 

5 

2 

1,088 

24 

S04 

21 

1 

S50 

0 

724 

l 

0 

725 

46 

356 

2 

4 

40S 

4 

3 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

0 

13 

6 

3 

22 

0 

0 

4 

2 

~6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

ol 

0 

























' lairns to itiiicritance 


relating to mat i :age, dower, and divorce 
to estabhsb or dispute adoptions 

regarding « ustody and vurnlianship of infants and lunatics 
< >ther brut • to declaim or establish personal rights 
Sai .*a to establish or Cout< s t Wi 11s 

( Under Hindoo Law 
u | do. Mahomed au Law 

( do. Any other do. 

suits to establish or contest the acts of Hindoo Widows 
„ relating to the rc\ enue 
, T relating to mortgage of immoveable property 
,, to reoume or assess rent-free lands 

■" re?a«d»rr; the relative rights of superior and inferior holders of land other than 
Jteot St its 

■Claims in right of pre-emption 
C'uits for partition of immoveable property ... 

• ,, regarding bonndarn-s ... " ... 

; .. tor or rehring to rjal property not included in the above 

i ♦, for labour done 

! >< to enforce awards of private arbitration 
j *i to establish, right to attach property in execution of decree 

Revenue Court Cases. 

‘Suits to recover arrears of rent 

to < -h or contest right to enhancement or abatement of rent, or to determine 
amount of rent 

regarding illegal exaction, duress, distraint or demand 
relating to ejectment. 

•> regaiding accounts, and by or against Agents, &c, ... 

r . b. r* nine or assess laud held exempt from revenue or rent 
! ii not included in above 


Total 


Oi J.5CS, JC 

O! 0 l) 

14 

0 

*1,592 

01 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,466 

35 

1 

1,601 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

303 

9 

0 

+312 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6S7 

1,009 

0 

1,696 

01 71 

0 

19 

90 

0 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ss 

188 

0 

276 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7G 

0 

79 

0 

14 

1 

0 

15 

0 

2,301 

756 

4 

3,061 

0 

0 

0 

6 

G 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

o! 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

38S 

255 

0 

G13 

0 

9 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

135 

49 

0 

184 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

226 

185 

0 

410 

0 

(3,890 

0,322 

0 

9,212 

3,849 

23,731 

3,qo7 

3,->l 

■ 1 

31,628 


• •• 1 : vn h« iho District rd :rn Snnd«>.v and not • .mlained. 

r i: U c ishown in the britrfct return of tSar downy and explained. 



Statistics of Litigation. 1P3 
















The value of original suits showed a decrease of Rs. 1,74,960. 
The' total increase of duty on original suits was Rs. 8,808. The 
value of original suits decreased 12*46 per cent. Of original suits 
80*53 per cent, were decided on their merits; 18*65 per cent, 
rejected, dismissed or transferred; 13*36 per oent. compromised, 
and 7*46 per cent, decided ex pa rte. The percentage of appeal 
to suits was 4*7, of these 618 out of 18,207 regular suits or 4S0 
were confirmed, 39*0 were reversed or modified, 4*4 rejected and 
8*6 otherwise disposed of. The longest average duration of a 
suit was in the Court of the Deputy Commissioner of Rangoon, 
210 days;—the lowest average duration was in the District Court, 
of Sandoway, one day. 

Bevar .—The number and value of suits is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table 



1366. 

1807. 

District. 

Number of 
suits. 

Value. 

Number of 
suits. 

Value. 

We S tBc,«r|“ r 

( Oomrawutteo 
\ Do. Small 

hwtBerorj Cauau Court ... 

( Woon 

5,666 

625 

3,154 

798 

Rupees. 

6,44,661 

4,62,130 

6,80,405 

1,19,267 

7.30S 

585 

3,035 

511 

712 

Rupees. 

8,41,046 

4,10,371 

4,54,704 

96,42$ 

Total 

10,24'- 19,06,403. 12,2-11 

18,38,634 


Tlier was no decrease worthy of note in any part of the pro¬ 
vince ; whilst the continued increase in the Akolnh District was 
The absence of anj 

Bcrar is probably duo to thn diflicuhi' thrown in tin* ay •*!' tin. 

ilshoitll' * it Or of t.hfe Sill'd! Cause O'mrl syfil m i! *■ ^ 

rho fact Una the / •uivniMia of tlio pfcunlu •■*..u liaiPly w lolly 

.6, a * regard* the iliatribiition of tlm Potty Civil Courts 
j ) 16 * -it Itemr oa in Wt C 

lh" 'i • rag' wduc f»j ou»*b soil *vub 150 If Il> lul lowii»g lut>b 
uliow*. the disposal of the litigation :— 
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LUi(jatioa» 


(i 

19t> 



Dcpu ty 

Commis¬ 

sioners. 

Asst. Comrs. 

Judl. Ex- 


West Beiur. 

& Extra Asst. 
Commission¬ 

tra Asst. 
Commis¬ 

Tchsoel- 

dars. 

Camber of Courts ... 

ers. 

sioners , 


2 

8 

2 

4 i 

Cases disposed of ... 

Average of eacli Court per 

o 

1,074 

5, S73 

079 

month ... 

‘083 

111S 

244‘71 

1414 

East Berab. 





A timber of Courts ... 

o 

Q 

o 

A 

Canes disposed of 

18 

210 

2,7S4 

653 

Average per month . 

rm 

•75 

219 

110 

130 


— OK these 40 against 101 remained in confine- 

' cnt at Uic close of the year. The number of suits left pend 
] S was 497 against 423. In Akolah the Deputy Commissioner 


, I v.^11 uijji; VI LU nil^iUlUU »Y<lb XVb. J.v to £\S. 1/ 111 

J oij(j and the 'average duration of a suit was 22'S days. So many 
as . T 80 persons wore imprisoned for debt against 81 1 incarcerat* 

.‘t| Jjy j ; ,!j l ^ 1' ±1--- - -J- 1 z\t - • 1 • ^ 

merit 
ino- 

o -----. . - -** -|‘-vv, M u v .*v. itj v^v/xjuIIlioaxoiAOl, 

{ 2' xt a 1 ptal of 319 Appeals received on his file, disposed of 
• 92 ; iu Mehkur 52'were filed, and 51 were decided. The per¬ 
centage of reversals was in both districts 21 per cent The average 
' niaiion vl an appeal was 45 days in Akolah, and 21 in M< 
iu East Ih-rar, out of 3L0 easels, two only were left undisposed of, 

1 \q original orders being upheld in 213 and reversed in 02. The 
percentage of reversals, therefore, was 20 per cent,; the average 
duration was 45 days. Appeals from the decisions of all Officers 
x,n ' 1 full powers were transferred from the Deputy Commissioners* 

. the (d.*inmisvioneiV Courts. But this change did not come 
m :° i. ' till the la.<t quarter of 1807 , when the Commissioner- 
n .d* ^ VVcst Borax also opened. Mr. Lyall then disposed 
°* Kegular and 50 Special Appeals, upholding the original 
1,4 ‘ * 10 the lONimv ela.‘ , and reversing thorn in 17 p»-?r » io. 

i#r lullci. Tin- < K.iMii v iomu' of Ittiijt i tlwidtill (it 


l*o\ 1 r* m- the original order m J2 hmtutioott only oi |J) 

•d. riu duration iu both tluw Comb wa-vtn high, 
J ‘A •" NNVs * :,,| d 174 in Kqeit, \fam TtUhly f.Vu, 

- WCl’o |»»*!'» •»*it I i lilt? llofliili'iif. Uuurl} iu *1* ol llic-.o 

"deis wore uphold, in 4 u rersed and in 16 rejected. The 
" lU itiwar tu<< li.-trill v ru-i|uiiii|M with llm liewtltr<> or von 
•lltioiw n| fi .,km■ r. 1 1 ftpponl. mi igniimiic" whirl, 

O ’e prepwition of Miuple rejections. 


pur 
bfing 
ViI atm 

Hi 


eouutod for the 
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Litigation in Mysore. 




Mysore— The number of suits rose from 1.2,342 to 13,45o 
and their value from Rs. 1C,01,321 to Rs. 20,58,739 against Its. 
19. 85 431 in 18G5. The increase in suits on written promises 
for sums certain was from 5,322 to 0,340, or 1,018. The general 
result is thus shewn :— 


Arrears of suits from 18GG 
Instituted during 1807 ... 

Received by transfer or remand 

Total for disposal 


These suits were disposed of in the following 

Withdrawn and struck off 
Transferred ... 

Decreed without contest. Ex parte 

j) 0< By confession 

j) 0 By compromise and consent 

D 0 By arbitration 

Cont<*bTed and decreed for plaintiff in whole ... 

Do. do , “ P art 

l) 0 do. for defendant 


Total disposed oi 
Pending at the close of the year 


411 

13,455 

093 



14,592 

manner:— 


4,420 


520 

4,910 

2,308 

2,990 


7*27 


9 

6,084 

1.755 

1,093 


425 

3,273 



1*1,253 


39 


14,592 


Arif u were reduced by 105 suits. The average duration of 
each was 30 43 days. The percentage of suits decided by the 
Court . is thus shewn. 


- ' ~ 

!Sti7. 


1SG0. 

]', rrnnt a go of work done by 

! Percent* 
(rt * e3 ’ | ago. 

Percent- J 
Cases, j n ^ c 

Priahcar* •• **] 

Amildar* 

S’* Canr. of Mysore 

A-- Mtniii superintendents . 

Djj.uLv : ijicvintuiidcnts 
j ; u.- ilire t ourb of Small Causes 

374 ; 

5,700 

32o ( 

0b’8 ( 

117) 
0,45 4 

o JO 

42*01 j 
2*37 
fi 01 
0*80 
47 03 

0 

5,845 45*09 

277 210; 

517 4*20 

M 001 

0,244: *43 *00 


13.727 1 

mo- ! 

1*499]! tOO* 1 




















Litigation in Coorg . 
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Percentage of cases decided. 


Non-suited 


In favor of In favor of or other- 
Plaintiffs. Defendants, wise dis¬ 


posed of. 


Small Cause Court 
Ashtagntm Division 
Nundiclrdoir 
*ugur 


83*97 

70*47 

71-82 

84-28 


3*35 7*08 

4-10 25*43! 

4*31 23-87 

.313 12-29| 


Total 


64*71 


3*10 Tin 


Id 1866 there were 2,092 civil appeals, and in 1867 there 
were only 1193, a decrease of 899 appeals. Three hundred 
and eleven appeals were disposed of by Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents, 300 by Deputy Superintendents, 321 by Superintendents 
and 196 by the Judicial Commissioner. The average duration 
°f each appeal was 41 days as compared with 54 of the previ¬ 
ous year Phe num of application' for the execution of de- 
‘Tees increased from 7,362 to 8,190. In 874 cases real pro¬ 
perty was attached, and in 385 sold. There were 145 cases 
ol imprisonment on execution, compared with 113 in the previ¬ 
ous year. 

( >uvy .—The number of suits was 1,156, and only 16 suits had 
remained pending giving on aggregate of 1,172 suits for 1867 ; 
- decrease of 19 or 1 59 per cent. Of these only 5 suits remained 
pending. Of- the 1,164 suits disposed of, 941 or 79*30 percent, 
were adjudged in favour of plaintiffs, and 28 or 3*38 per cent, for 
defendants. Out of the 941 suits in favour of plaintiffs, G4 
Were disposed of on the razeenamah of the parties, 382 oii 
confession of judgment or consent, of the defendants, and 495 
On. actual trial; whilst 195 were otherwise disposed of by dis- 
missal, The percentage of decisions in favour of plaintiffs 

V'.is 80*84, against 78*42 in 1866. The percentage of .suits ac 
tually decided upon trial was 42*52, against 40*15 in 1866. The 
or iginal suits were disposed of in the following ma nner :— 


1866 . 1867 


U y Soubadars of 2 town;, 

» „ ,, 6 taiooks 

n Duty a ft Cute berry 
•> Superintendent of Coor ; 

>> European Assistant Bupdt. 



47*77 | 53*35 

11*39 12*87 

.•)*. I ft -7 7 


35 ' 077 


0 63 




























The prop- »»*t it#n of suits for landed property to suits for personal 
was i’OK per rent., against 111 in JS(5(5; irrespective of Revenue 
suits which made it 4*60 per cent. The value of the litigation in¬ 
creased by Rs. 40,872 or 33*20 per-cent. The average amount 
litigated in each suit was Rs. 173 against Rs. 138 in 1866. The 
average duration in original suits was 42 days, against 52 in 
I860. The longest time occupied in the disposal of any suit was 
892 days, against 580 days in 1866, and 730 in 1865. Assuming 
the total population at 127,689 souls, there was a proportion of 
one suit to 109 persons against one to 103 in 1866, and of 
Rs. 1-9-5 litigated to each person against Rs. 1-8-3 in the 
year previous. The costs of original suits amounted to Rs, 
15,519 against Rs. 12,323 in I860, and the average co^>t of each 
suit disposed of was Rs. 13-5-4, against Rs. 10-8-9 in 1866. 
There were 75 judicial appeals preferred during the year, and 
only 4 of the year previous remained undisposed of. This gave 
an aggregate of 79 appeals, against 102 in the year preceding. 
The number of appeals adjudged in favour of appellants and 
respondents were respectively 26 and 32; whilst in I860 the 
numbers stood at 23 and 54. No appeals were pending 
at the close of the year, except 8 cases in the revenue conns. 
There were 4 appeals^ made to the Judicial Commissioner at 
Bangalore. The average duration of each appeal Miit was 46 
against 73 days. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CRIMINAL COURTS. 

Madras .—In 18G7 the High Court disposed of 207 Criminal 
Petitions by dismissing 142 without perusal of record, confirming 
19, amending 17, reversing 24, otherwise disposing of 1 with¬ 
out perusing the record and of 2 after perusing the record 
and by remanding two. The Sessions Courts referred 78 
sentences of death for confirmation of which 63 were confirmed, 
3 0 amended or modified and 2 reversed. Of 67 references iri 
criminal cases 50 were disposed of. Of 1,812 cases tried 
by ihe Sessions Courts, and reviewed by tbe High Court, tho 
records in 23 were called up, in 7 the sentences were confirmed; 
in 3 (prashed or reversed, and in 17 modified or amended. 

During the year 132,386 offences of all kinds were committed, 
being 10 1 per cent, less than in 1666, and 6*8 per cent, less 
than the average of three years. In these cases, 273,689 pov- 
r, were concerned. Of cases reported 65*6 per cent and 
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63*3 per cent, of the persons accused were brought to trio!. 
While in 77*5 per cent, of the cases tried, convictions were ob¬ 
tained, 67*3 per cent, of the persons tried were convicted. 
21*3 per cent of lost property was recovered, and 17*4 per cent, 
of cases went by default. One in 142 of the population appeared 
to answer a charge before a Court. 

Under the Penal Code, 75,311 offences involving 1/3,045 per¬ 
sons, were committed, being a decrease of 4,103 ; 52 2 per cent, of 
cases and 52*3 percent, of persons concerned were brought to trial. 
Of lost property 24 per cent, was recovered. Offences against the 
person shewed 21,493 cases, against 20,909 in 1866. During the 
year 222 murders were committed, being 20 less than in 1866, 
Convictions were obtained in 109 cases, or 49 per cent. ^ In these 
cases, 534 persons were supposed to be concerned, and 472 of them 
(88 3 per cent.) were produced, ot whom 130, or 33*1 per cent,, 
Wore convicted ; 94 were sentenced to death; 84 to transporta¬ 
tion for life; and 2 were pronounced to be insane. There were 80 
culpable homicides in 49 of which cases convictions were obtain¬ 
ed. ISaeh case on an average involved three persons, lhe propor¬ 
tion of cases of murder and culpable homicide taken logethor, 
in which convictions were obtained, was 523 per cent.^ 1 her* \*eie 
~45 attempts to commit suicide reported, against 170 in 1SC0 ; 
113 cases of causing miscarriage and abandonment <-1 off¬ 
spring in which 200 persons were concerned, but only 20 were 
Punished in 19 cases; 83 persons punished fur kidnapping or 
uhchictiou in 33 c:i - \ reported ; 15 persons only were con¬ 
victed of rape out of 84 charges, anil only one person was 
convicted of prostitution of minors, 9 cases being entered. 
There were 19,666 charges of hurt, assault, and wrongtul res¬ 
traint, 10,167 (51*0 per cent.) of which were tried and of these 
t'^ti per cent, wore convicted. 

Of offences against property with violence there were 8,632 
: ; 22 sons. ( >f ihese, 5,198 p< ■ ■ ■' 

“ u:d, ami 3 181 (61*1 per cent,) convicted, The property lost was 
ft*. 5,85.802, of which Its. 77,622, or 13*2 per cent., were reco¬ 
vered. There wa a great decrease in this class ol oftbncoa 
amounting to 21*8 per cent. Dacoities fell to ouc-hen neaily 
cf the previous y irs numbers* lids was to be expected in a 

year of sufficient ph nty, occurring after one of great distress. 
The number was 533, and convictions were obtained in 130 cum 
* 24*3 per cent: 145 ciufs arose in houses and villages, tbo 
in bolds, highways, &c. Torchlight gaug robberies tell 6» 
? »gr>nust an annual average of 165 for the four pre\ ious years, 
a decrease of 60*6 per nt. : 277 per cent, of the rubbers were 
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convicted. In dacoities, 53+ persons, or 31*+ per cent, of 1,699 
persons produced, were punished: 17*1 per cent, of property 
lost was recovered. There were 812 cases of robbery against 
1,12+ in 1866, shewing a decrease of 27‘7 percent. There 
were 0,883 house-breaking cases, against 8,586 in 1866—a 
decrease of 19*8 per cent. Rs. 4,46,337 of property was lost, of 
which Rs. 55,366 (12 4 per cent.) were recovered. Of persons 
arrested 68 per cent, were convicted, and 16 per cent, of property 
lost was recovered. In Madras Town 31 per cent, of property 
was recovered. 

There was a decrease of 9*9 per cent, in 1807 in the 
total number of offences against property without violence. 
There were 22,594 cases reported, of which 19,002 came under 
the head of Theft. There was a slight decrease under the head 
malicious offences against Property, 4,848 offences having been 
committed against 5,115, in the previous year ; 50 per cent, of 
cases were brought to trial, and in 62‘9 per cent, oi these cases 
conviction was obtained. 335 offences were reported under the 
head Forgery and offences against the currency. There wore 186 
cases of forgery in which 405 persons were supposed to be com 
cerned. There were 362 persons produced, of whom 116 only 
were committed to the Higher Courts, where 67 were convicted. 
Six cases were tried by the High Court, in which 6 persuus 
were concerned. The whole were convicted and sentenced. 
Only 11 cases of counterfeiting, or altering coin, were brought 
forward, an 1 in only one ol these was conviction obtained : 1-9 
■ojtso .5 of uttering or possessing counterfeit coin wove reported. 
156 persons were concerned, of whom 136 were produced, and 
OS convicted in 60 cases. Fifty per cent, of persons were convict¬ 
ed to every lo0 offences against tho currency. Only five case* of 
fraud relating to stamps, and three cases of offences relating to 
i rade and property marks, were reported throughout the Presiden¬ 
cy The num her of contempts and offences against public justice 
increased from 2,950 in 1866 to 3,522 in 1807. Thirteen thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and eighty-seven offences were reported under 
littiieous head . which 58 2 per cc i wer< b 

cent, of these cases were proved, and 55*2 
were punished. Foui cases of bigamy 
bt forward were not proved, and 133 cases of adultery, 
were brought forward, in which 159 persons were produced for 
n ial, of whom 14 only were convicted and punished. There 
were 57,075 offences against Special laws, shewing a toinsidcr- 
dccrease. Therp were 83 3 per cent, of cases ; and 82*4 
cent of persons concerned, brought to trial. Convictions 
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trial: 61*7 per 
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were obtained in 84*6 ^per cent, of cases tried ; and of persons 
tried, 79*0 per cent, were punished ; 13*7 pci* cent, of cases 
went by default ; 41*8 per cent, of property lost was recovered. 
Eighteen cases of trespass by European British subjects 
were charged, in which 12 persons were punished. There were 
238 offences against the Railway Act, in which 285 persons were 
punished. One hundred and forty-eight persons were convict¬ 
ed in 47 offences against the Merchant Seamen's Act. In 1800 
there was the same number of offences, but only 95 persons were 
punished. Eight thousand eight*hundrcd and forty-one offences 
yore reported under the Madras Town Police Act against. 12.065 
\ n 1866. The Town Police Magistrates disposed of 5,923 cases, 
in 4,388 of which (74 per cent..) convictions were obtained. 
-\ T me thousand one hundred and eighty-three persons were pro¬ 
duced, of whom 6,601, or 7T9 per cent, were convicted. There 
was a decrease in offences against the Revenue Laws ; 2,001 
yore reported, against 2,319 in ]8G6. Abkarry cases increased 
from 1,136 in 1866 to 1,427 in 1867. Convictions were obtain¬ 
ed in 82 per cent, ot cases reported, and 82*8 per cent, of persons 
anvsfced w ere convicted. 


Out of 27,031 offences reported to Heads of Villages, 
23,0IS were disposed of, against 30,229 offences and 30,41)0 
disposed of in 1866. Seventy-four per cent, of all ease* re¬ 
al ted in conviction, against 70*6 per cent, in 1866. Thir¬ 
ty-seven thousand five hundred f" ,] fifty-eight cases under 
tin Penal Code were summarily disposed of by MagL- 
Lntes, against 89,523 in 1806 : 19*5 per tent, of all casts 
summarily tried under the* Penal Code were* disposed of by 
Magistrates with full powers, 19*2 per conb by Suboidiimlo 
Magistrates of the first class and the remaimjnr, or 61*1 pci cent# 
hv Subordinate Magistrates of thy second Oas,-s: 56 per emit, ot 
persons tried were convicted. T* ' " ll . m ,,: ' 1 1 nd nineteen cum -> ot 
lobbory were disposed of h ^gis ia with full powers, 
ugainftt 183 in 1860. Thor were 24,old cases u • i lin ,j cr gpe- 
Ha! Laws, by Stipon.li.'y Magnates against -w. •„ ls ; il5 . 
r l'.i(! decrease since 18C.t^nnouvits / pi t cm •> L 
S 'M wore trie 
<"). He 
■wliicb 
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^ of win'* 1 38/18, 01 80-3 per cent,, wero comic, 
e uls \,f summarily determined 23,018 ^ ,I1 

-j . poison* were tried, ot‘whom 27,203, oi 78 7 per 
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Ixe convicted ; 85*095 cases in all were summarily di 
postal of by Magi 4 im to and Ileails of Villages, shotving a d 
crease of 106 per cent, ns corn pared w 
wore charged, ot whom I 14.*>96, or 67 5 per eont..,\\ei< 

One thousand tndit huudivd and nineteen ciws wen* tried by the 
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higher Courts. Of 3,834 persons tried, # 2,207, or 67'5 per cent., 
were convicted. This was a slight fulling off from the previous 
year, in which 00*3 per cent, were convicted. The average of the 
past five years was 5G per cent. Diminution of grave crime 
caused a decrease in the number of cases tried. 57! per 
cent, of persons tried by Principal Sudder Ameens, and 56*5 
per cent, of persons tried by Session Courts were convicted. Be¬ 
fore the High Court, 75*3 per cent, of persons tried were con¬ 
victed ; 119,549 persons were punished in 1867, against 
134,37S in 1866—a decrease of 11 per cent. ; 96 persons were 
sentenced to death—94 for murder, one for abetment of mur¬ 
der, and one for dacoity with murder. There was a very 
striking decrease in the number of persons sentenced to trans¬ 
portation. Only 186 were so sentenced, against 537 in 
1866 (a decrease of 65! per cent,), and against an average of 
525 in the four last years. The decrease was chiefly under the 
heads of Dacoity and House breaking. Only 3,307 persons of 
whom 27 were dacoits and robbers, were whipped, against 6,078 
in 1866—a decrease of nearly one-half. The rest were principal¬ 
ly house-breakers and thieves. 66,557 persons were fined, against 
62,123 in 1866. The total amount levied was Rs. 3,08,564. 
against Rs. 2,96,204 in 1866. The following is a comparative 
summary of all Criminial Judicial proceedings against persons 
from 1864 to 1867 :— 

1807. 1800. 1805. 1864. 

Total number of person" arrejsUJ 

and proceeded again • 173,485 188,854 175,219 17G,G94 

N. B. —Proportion persons pro¬ 
ceeded against on e “ l • 142 128 13G 138 

Acquitted and Discharged. 


Under Penal Code .. . ••• 39,920 43,305 

Do. Special Laws ••• 1G,7G2 18.119 


Total disolLl' i'/ 
iV-recntagc of persojj 
persons prop* 

Convicted and 8 k 

ueath 

transportation ... 

,, imprisonment ... . . 49,403 

» whipping ... . 2 ! 932 

» c »« . ... ... 03,623 

,, oilier pumahmonts, (aocuritv for 
^oo-l behaviour, maintenance of 
orders, <tc.) 3#$ 


50,082 
32*0 


1& 


01,424 

32*5 

l. 

91 
537 
05,54l> 
G.07S 

02, i_:. 


40,047 

18,238 

58,885 

33*0 


lo] 

495 

9 

3, 980 
07,900 


51,783 

17,020 

09,403 

39 *2 


105 
01G 
37. 32 
2,530 
09,0 "5 


t> , , Total convicted 110,803 134,378 118,877 luD 038 

1 eroentage of persons convicted to 

porsona prosucutod 07 a 1394 ,jo-;j $1, 7 
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Out of 180 mtmlerers 44 were persons of tlie Mudali, Naidu, 
ond Clietty castes; 40 Pariahs and other low castes: 10 Chris- 
tliins > 2 Mussulmans, and 4 Moplays and Lubbays committed 
murder. Out of 117 persons convicted of attempt at suicide, 47 
'vere oi the Naidu and Mudali castes, and 28 were low caste per¬ 
sons. In petty cases of causing hurt, the Naidus and Chetties 
largely preponderate, as also in petty assault. Robberies and 
dacoities are committed chiefly bv Pariahs, Koravers, wan¬ 
dering tribes ond low castes. Only 24 Mussulmans were 
convicted in these crimes out of a total of 880 persons. Naidus 
and Mudalis contributed 99. Pariahs, hill and wandering tribes 
and other low castes are the principal house-breakers ; but here 
*|S a in Naidus, Mudalis, &c., contribute 20 per cent, of the whole. 

1 hey also fjgure largely in theft,, accompanied^ by Pariahs, Kora- 
J crs , Moravers, and other low castes. 70 f Mussulmans commit- 
jyd theft out of. a total of 12,980 persons convicted. Out of 07 
mrgers, 11 were Brahmins, and 81 Naidus and Mudalis. Five 
Fust Indians committed forgery. The fabricators of false 
evidence are chiefly Naidus, Mudalis, and low castes. Out 
°f 51,047 convicted offenders, 80 • were Europeans one of 
* 7 l °m committed murder, and 23 were guilty of acts of petty 
violence; there were 50 East. Indians, 23 of whom committed 
^nonces against property; 1,958 were Brahmins, cluelly con- 
COrn od in petty cases; 16,549, or 32 per cent,, of the whole 
uiunber, were Naidus, Mudalis, &c.; Pariahs and low castes fur- 
Wished 27 per cent. Only 2,646 Mussulmaus (5 per cent, of the 
^iiule) were convicted of offences chiefly under petty heads. 


Bombay .—The working of the Criminal Courts in the Regu- 
: Oioii districts showed a general increase in the graver crimes. 

billowing statement .-hows the trials held by the District 
* Qiirts;— 
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Talfio Bviilvlira. 

See. 1&2 to 200. 

<r ' 2 1 M Li d .u d *- <— O’ 

Offeucch relating to Coine 1 
and Stamps. 1 

Cap. XII. 

a ? 

S’iZ ;»S 1 Murder. J 

. 3 

Htc. Urti. 

S 3 

,fcr lM : w-.rt. 1 Culpable Homicide. 

^ *sf | t . _ wt . | Attempt to Mardor. |fk>c. 30». 

1 ,r. : ret- ~ | Causing MlscatrSage. 1 hoe. 312to8M. _ 

Ss 


Griovoun Ilnrt t»r Hurt un¬ 
der aggravating circuiu- 
«tancc». 

See. 925 to 333. 

on O 

J- 1 « H-*lO 

"to Moto a a rs «• 

«* 3. -1 >-• C ; U t •- 00 , 00 I* to 

Ilurt, Criminal force and 

A; vaulting. 

See. 323, 32i, 334 to 
18,8 • 

’:3 

1 : «to*L. . .: - - c. Cl o. i Kidnapping. 1 • ^ to i73 - 



: . . ,,. | liujattiral OiTenec. | See. 377. 

ll 

» •<»©»» i O 00 i —• ,t*. Mi3 3 

o o* d - : c.1 -- 

Thaft or misappropriation 

of cattle. 

Hoc. 379 to m 

; 7.002 

7.&05 

1 

§?i88S : sSs 

U'i-:u « .--co- -.J-ti 

Other sitnplo thefts and 
mLs appro priatioij. 

See. 379 to 381, 403, 
40 i. 

S:S 

• • CO 5 CO* HOC CO i- s: 

Djicoity. 

See. 307 to 402. 

£2 


Highway Robbery. 

See. 392. 

r. X 1 o a w i; •; : o’ cs u i •. m 

Aggravated theft and extor- 
lion and robbery not on 
the highway. 

Sec. 392, 390 to 393. 

*3 5> I CO M g* re —>. u c ^ Cvo 

i-o 1 •— »- c. _ -1 • *• 'j a t: c : .- 

Receiving “tolcn property. 

See. ill to 414. 

to p 1 w 

— ^ 7j ~ v c< ~ 

Housebreaking. 

See. 449 to 402. 

-•l io 
o o 

to H to *-«>-» 

: •'1 — 01 -OJOC. c;CMi 

Forgery. 

Cap XVI IT. 

to CT 

•-ce-co 0* i. 00 o-— si. -Jj 

Adultery. 

Sec. 407. 

oc t3 

_ O -1 

03 :o 

O'. Ot 
Cl® 

. 1 1 
«0 - 4 

• y* -i w aou ju or> 

1 : , ■ - 

Other offcuces. 


C'Cii^W 4* 0- CO WJ to 

V.17-«on V. "o o lolcl- 1 

CD CO Cl - . • : 0. I . it U. MT. O 

J V 1 : ^ C- ..(t'VHK'ICW 

Total No. of offences. 
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CtVj 
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C3 
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Co 3 c <x» CO ti» 1 0 Cl C> to S to to 
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Total No. of trials. 


33,490 

i7,i70 

m oe h i: h m. ci ta to^jo 
W. 1 » 1c q 7 -. ✓ • » "cc 4- « 

IT io :'MC“*oo«tt«-i:»» 

Total No. of persona con¬ 
victed. 


31.220 

30,007 

WWW J 0 rf. 09 to OS j-t 

— - j- ci to . ‘ : r* S a » 

«c . 

Total No. of persons acquit 
ted 01 discharged. 
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Two hundred and four appeals were preferred from these dc- 
ei ions to the High Court, Forty-four against 40 persons in 
1806-07 were sentenced to death, 89 against 39 to transportation 
for life, 11)8 against 50 to transportation for a limited period, 
7,024? against 7.008 to imprisonment, 25,762, to 7,841 to "fine 
and imprisonment and 400 against 437 were whipped* Scs- 
siuiis Judges and District Magistrates in Regulation districts 
confirmed the sentence of the lower Courts in 1,308 ap¬ 
peals which mine before them against 1,452 in 18G6-67, re¬ 
versed the sentence in 473 against 387, altered the sentence 
in 138 against 170, disposing altogether of 1919 against 
-018, T1 filed and in arrears in the Court of Small Causes 

al Ivurrachee were 2,003, and the number of decisions was 1,550. 
Th e corresponding numbers for the previous year were 1,903 and 
1,021. There were 1.028 preliminary inquiries held by Magis¬ 
trates ht the Districts, of which 1,026 cases involving 2,063 per- 
mns were committed to the Sessions Courts, and 602 eases in¬ 
volving 1.30.9 persons were discharged. There were employed in 
|he Districts 12 District Magistrates, 27 Assistant and Deputy 
^1 agistrntes, and 365 persons invested in different degrees with 
-aerial powers. 

Hiiidk .—The number of offences tried in Sindh was 11,410, the 
number of offenders being 17,059. The proportion ofconvic- 
li ais to the wliolo number of persons tried was only 47 per cent-, 
against. 54 p^r cent, in tlie previous year. Of the cases fried 21 
Were of murder I S of culpable homicide, 4 of attempt to mur¬ 
der, 2 i causing miscarriage, 52 of grievous hurt, 2,748 of hurt, 
criminal force and assaults, 9 of kidnapping, 12 of rape, 16 of 
unnatural eff aces, 2,011 of theft or misappropriation of entile, 
9 her siinpi and misappropriations, S of dacoity, 

33 of highway robbery, 21 of aggravated thefts, extortions, S'c., 
695 of receiving stolen property, 444 of house-breaking, &c., 3 of 
bugery, Go ot adultery, 33 of false evidence, 4 of offences rolat- 
ln g to coin and stamps, and 2,074 of other offences. Of the hcm- 
b ices passed 8 wore of d< i ath, 11 of transportation for life, 1 of 
h a importation for motto than ten and lews than 14 years. K ef 
1l *anspoitaiion from 7 to 10 years, 3,972 of imprisonment lbv dif- 
h reut periods, 3,555 of fine only, and 1,154 of fine in addition to 
n 'iprisonmonf. The punishment of whipping was more sparing¬ 
ly iudieted in 1807 tliau in 186(5. In the fortner year 51 ju- 
^oniles and 418 adults were whipped in lieu of other punislf- 
11 1out against 2 and 607 respectively; and 02 against 89 were 
whippy d in addition to other punishment. 
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Bengal .—The following table shows the number of persons 
tried by the High Court in its Original Criminal Jurisdiction :— 
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Of the 252 persons convicted during 1807, 19 were sentenced 
to transportation for periods varying from 7 to 14 years, 10 to 
penal servitude for periods varying from 4 to 10 years, 14 to 
vigorous imprisonment for terms of 4 to 7 years, 19 to the > mo 
punishment for 3 years, 39 for terms of 2 years to 2 years and a 
half, 35 for from 15 to 18 months, and 110 for one year and under. 
.Besides these, one person was sentenced to simple imprisonment 
and six persons were fined. 

Including the appeals from the Non-Regulation districts the 
aggregate appellate work of the High Court for 18G7 was as 
under:— 

Trials referred under Chapter XXVIII. of the Cri¬ 
minal Procedure Code ... ... 89 

Trials revised under Chapter XXIX. of the Criminal 
Procedure Code ... ... ... 247 

Trials appealed under Chapter XXX. of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code ... ... ... 1,059 

Miscellane oub cases not coming under the foregoing 

headings ... ... ... 115 


1.510 

Tim 89 cases for confirmation of sentence of death inv< !vod 
115 p« /sons, in regard to 10G of whom tho sentences weroceu- 
iim </<!, ie regard t«> one person quashed and tie case remanded 
for now trial, 7 persons wore acquitted, and the case ol the 
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inaining one person was pending at the close of the year. There 
Were adjudicated by the High Court as a Court of Revision 24 
cases and in 81 of these the sentences were confirmed, in 11 
modified, and in 135 reversed; while 20 cases remained under 
trial at the close of the year. In appeals under Chapter XXX. 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, the orders of the Sessions Judge 
■"’ere confirmed in' 8+0 cases, modified in 68, and reversed in 
54; while 2 cases were remanded for re-trial, and .05 remained 
undecided at the close of the year. The total number of mis¬ 
cellaneous cases heard by the Court was 115, in 43 of which the 
petitions were rejected, while in 65 the orders of the lower 
Courts were confirmed, and in one reversed. The following re¬ 
turn exhibits a comparison of the number of commitments tried 
by the Courts of Sessions in the Regulation districts, including 
the returns of the Non-Regulation districts. The decrease was 
owing to the exceptionally large amount of crime in I860 con- 
scipieut oil the famine. 

Cases. Persons, 

Convicted and sentenced to fine, imprison¬ 
ment or transportation ... ... 1,267 2,8S8 

Referred for confirmation, of sentonco to 

the High Court ... ... 70 110 

849 lj801 

Conunitmenta pending at the end of the year 206 508 

2,101 5,313 

number of appeals heard by the Sessions Courts in the 
Insulation and Non-Regulation districts aggregated for 1807 
^ follows :— 

Appeals in criminal trials ... ... 3,649 

„ miscellaneous eases ... ... 395 


... 3,844 

(i \ the 3,049 appeals from orders passed by Magistrates in ori 
Tr) ' n al trial . 485 were re]ooU l; while in :i.245 cases the orders 
^ ' Tv confirmed, and in 919 either modified or reversed. Oflho 
miscellaneous appeals, 94 were rejected, while in 04 cas- . 
*‘ Ui orders appealed from wove confirmed, and in 87 modified nr 
1Vv < isiMh The number of appeals pending at the end of IS07 
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ls 12S. The ditf rent, degrees of punishment awarded b) 1 


s ; ‘>ns Judges during 1-67 were as follows ;• 
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The number of cases in which capital sentence was passe 

74 in 2L districts, the number of persons sentenced bein >:? - 

The largest number of persons so sentenced in any one district 
wax in Dinagepore, where 10 persons were sentenced to death. 
Including the Non-Regulation Courts the aggregate number of 
persons tried by Magistrates is thus exhibited : — 

Number of coses tried by Magistrates 
Number of persons under trial 

Number of persons convicted 

Number of persons committed • ... ... 

Number of persons released ... 

Number of persons otherwise disposed of 

Number of persons remaining under trial at the end of the year 
Percentage of persons convicted and committed to number under trial 
Percentage of persons released 

'I h total number o f ’ cases pending before the Magistrate* 

>f l 8(37 was 1,762 conce 3,832 sous, of whom 937 
were in jail, 1,959 on bail, and 936 on roc< gnizance. Of the.-e 
cmmjs 14 had been on trial for more than a ya \\ 3 for more than 
six months, and 36 for more than three months ; the t<dnl nuin* 
ber of casespending beyond three mouths being 52 against 67 
t!i. • preceding year. 'Hie percentage of persons ccmvict< d and 
committed to the number tried was o4, and of persons* ivlen>.< d 
42. Of the 72,984 persons convicted after uial, 19,230 won* 
;• i ;n to need to various term of imprisonment, 8, (>15 were visited 
w it|j lighter punishments inclusive of whipping administered in 
3 91.3 cases, and 45,239 were fined. The amount of fines im- 
po.^ed by Magistrates was Its. • .01.0.31, f which Ii . 3,19,850 
was realised. The general average duration of each case approxi- 
n{ 11 . . rage of the preceding 

y ,a Including thn returns from the NmidK-ogulation lVovin- 
c s the until * amount, of criminal buxines.; disposed of by mui 
pending before the Magistrates, was as follow s •— 
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In the Xorth Western * ir' s. 


<sl 


Cases of non-bail able and bailable 
offences and appeals 
Miscellaneous cases 
Cases under Chapter XX fI. of 
the Criminal Procedure Code 


1) isposci t >■/. 

Pending . 

75,247 

1.764 

180,508 

2,238 

405 

42 

256,250 . 

4,044 


riio appeals from Subordinate Magistrates heard by Magistrates 
■ f districts wore 1,4 12 in nunalx of which 89 were rej 
while in 840 the orders of the Subordinate Magistrates were 
confirmed, and in 488 modified or reversed. The Honorary 
magistrates in the Regulation districts decided 881 cases con¬ 
cerning 1,579 persons. Thirty-seven appeals were' preferred 
hom their decisions, of which 2 were rejected ; while their or¬ 
ders Were confirmed in 15 eases, and modified or reversed in ill) 
The ■ >nor M gistrates in the Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
duces decided 318 cases concerning 080 persons. Eight ap¬ 
peals wore preferred from their decisions, of whicl one was re¬ 
jected ; while their orders were continued in 3 cases, and modi¬ 
fied or reversed in 5. 

A public prosecutor was appointed in 1800, and a distinct 
department was added to the office of the Solicitor to Government 
0’r the conduct of criminal business. Arrangement.- were also 
made for enabling the public prosecutor to watch every seiimis 
Cas e parsing through the Police Court of Calcutta, and for facili- 
t uing the execution of his duties in regard to such cases. 

North . ■ 1 ’ravine*s. —The following is a Statement of 

Offences reported, and < i ns tried, convicted, and acquitted 
m the year 1867 
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Honorary Magistrates dealt with 6,790 offenders, 2,(367 of 
whom were acquitted and 4,025 convicted. The District Courts 
tried 97,356 offenders, 31,696 were acquitted and 64,754 con¬ 
victed. There remaining pending at the close of the year 995 
against 006 cases carried from the previous year. Each case occu¬ 
pied in the District Courts an average of 10 days. 18,231 per¬ 
sons were sentenced to imprisonment, being fewer by 3,200 
than the number so sentenced in 1866. Only 799 persons were 
sentenced to simple imprisonment. 14,168 persons were sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment not exceeding six months, 2,063 per¬ 
sons to imprisonment nut exceeding one year, and 2,065 per¬ 
sons to imprisonment exceeding one year. 36,134 persons were 
lined during the year, to an aggregate amount of Rs. 3,27,378, 
of which Rs. 2,35,282, or a proportion of 72 per cent, were 
realized. Rs. 23,439 were ordered to bo paid as compensation 
for loss or damage, under Section 44, Criminal Procedure Code, 
of which Rs. 10,861, or 46 per cent., were realized. The total 
number of persons Hogged under the provisions of Act IV. of 
1364 was 3,138, of whom 2,505 were adults aud 633 juveniles, 
—showing a decrease of 771 of the former and 37 of the latter. 
Pour hundred and eighty pei ons were whipped as punishnn nt 
.on a second conviction. The Sessions Courts tried 8,082 crimi¬ 
nals, acquitted 630 and convicted 1,730, leaving 1,182 waiting 
trial at, the close of the year. The punishments awarded were 
ns follows :—. 


Years. 

Dyath. 

Transportation. | 

Imprisonment. 

Whipping. 

frr 

160G, ...I 

103 

200 

1,750 

9 

1867, . : 

73 

198 

1,453 

7 


High Court convicted 523 criminal-. Thus m aU the 
courts 107,778 persons were dealt with, 34,993 got off, 71,032 
w e re c< id d nd 2,183 i unained far trial* The following 
were the penal ties inflicte d by the Hig h Court _ 


Penalties. 


Meath, 

Tiv., importation for life, 

Pit to above 7 and not exceeding (4 yearn, 

( 1 mprii* »nmcut for life, 

l»ilto above J2 and not exceeding 21 yearn, 
Mato above 6 and not exor ling 10 y- are, 

Mitto not exceeding 5 years, 



1 1607. 

1_ 

1 1800. 

[_ 


1 73 

SO 

•• 

1 is 

1 1 » 


... 

i 34 

iVt 


1 147 

142 
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Magistrates of districts rejected 145 appeals from the decisions 
of their subordinates, confirmed 3,779 .s. iitence>, xnoc 1 ^re¬ 
versed 410, leaving 81 pending trial. 1 he .Sessions Courife re¬ 
jected 604 appeals from the decisions ot Magistrates, confirmed 
1,091 sentences and reversed or modified 178, leaving /9 pend¬ 
ing. 

The High Court confirmed 364 sentences, modified 178 and 
reversed 109. In the Terai District the total number of ascer¬ 
tained offences was 215, against 261 m I860, the greater pro¬ 
portion of which, as usual, were eattle-thclts. l he percentage 
of convictions rose from 56 to 70 percent. There were no 
Sessions cases. 


2%e Punjab. — There were 531 tribunals for the disposal of 
Criminal Civil and Revenue - or about one tribunal to 
33.000 persons. Of the Judges, 488 were stipendiary and 
43 non-stipendiary; 234 were Europeans and 330 natives. 
The number of Criminal cases was 49,403, of which 

13,698 wore non-bailRble and 35,705 bailable ; of these 
were heard and decided by the Chief Court, 6S0 by Courts of 
Possions; GS3 by MagUrntes invested with enhanced pcn\ei> 
under Acts XV. of 18G2; 21,474 or 45 per con . by siugle Ma¬ 
gistrates exercising full powers, paid and unpaid ; or Jo 

per cent, by Subordinate Magistrates of the first class ; 8 243 cases 
or 17 per cent, by Subordinate Magistrates .of the second cl-vss 
41,740 or 88 per cent were decided by paid Magistrates an. 
5,843 6r 12 per cunt by unpaid Magistrates; or 3o 

per cent bv European, and 30,6(50 or Go per cent by Nat, e 
V ; rUtmt, The total number of persons brought to trial vms 
113.031, or 10.233 more tluin ill I860; the number of 'wt- 
n esses was 119,201. Of the cases under trial, nil \u e 

disposed of but 467 affecting 971 P<~ 0f 

'tied for non-hnilal>lc offences, numbering - >• 1 ’■ * 

cent, wore committed to the Sessions, o86 per cent "■.c 

: > « ] 

charged Of persons tried for bailable offences, amounting 
to .ft ,06 10 .r cent, were committed, 619 per cent convict¬ 
ed and 379 acquitted. The following table shows the nature 

° r ’ he sentences passed •— 


miSTffy 



Description of Punishment. 

18G7. 

Number 

of 

persons 

punished. 

Percentage 
of the 
whole 
number. 

Transportation, 

157 

0-2 

imprisonment with fine, 

8,025 

11*6 

Do. with whipping, 

i 73 

0-2 

Do. with line and whipping, 

252 

0-3 

Do. without tine or whipping, 

3,614 

5-2 

Whipping and fine, 

24 

0*64 

Whipping alone, 

1,552 

2-2 

Fine alone, 

50,975 

74 0 

aii -. for good behaviour, 

1,852 

2-7 

Security to keep the peace, 

488 

0*7 

liecoguizance to keep the peace, 

2,157 

3*1 

Total, 

1 fl - . 1 

09,130 

100 


In iill, Jis. 5,25,112 were imposed ns fines, or on an average Its. 
8-0-9 per person, of which 75 per cent, v : i realized ; out of tlie 
! : 25,212 were paid lplairu as 

In 1802, Its. 4,75,1)30 were imposed as fines on 31,070 per oils, 
being an average of 14-9-0 per head, of which 53 per cent only 
was realized, and Us. 14,992 paid to complainants ns com pen. :a- 
limi. The number of persons punished with whipping has 
toadilv (ha roased during the last four years Out of 1,278 claims 
to maintenance all but337 were dismissed. 

During the year 1,853 Euro an British subjects were con- 
\a ted, 4*1 persons were called upon to furnish security to 
he^p the pence, a decrease of 80 compared with the pievious 
year; and 1,822 persons were called on to furnish security for 
•. <i behaviour, being 139 more than during I860, During 
the year 352 casts, involving 711 persons, were committed to 
the S< ssions. The proportion, of convictions was 03 5 per cent, 
of p< rsons commits d* The average du ution of trial before the 
< ’ »ur of Session was 00 days ; in 1800 the aveo-ge duration was 
77 days. 

Th * following statement shows the punishments avwrded by 
jScwions Courts ;— 
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The Criminal Contis. 





Number. 

Per¬ 



centage. 

Seutouced to death subject to confirmation of 



Chief Court, 

76 

17 

„ to transportation for life, 

113 

26 

,, „ for more than 10 and 



not exceeding 14 



years, 

3 

0-7 

>> j j ft * 7} 10 >) 

11 

2 5 

„ „ 7 years, 

10 

2 3 

to imprisonment for 7 years, 

16 

3*7 

,, „ „ move than 5 and less than 



7 years, 

5 

M 

o „ „ m 2 and „ 5 „ 

G7 

15*4 

,, ,, ,, not more than 2 years, ... 

96 

220 

» ,, fiue alone, 

38 

8-7 


Of 41,363 persons who were convicted by Subordinate Magis¬ 
trates, 6.2 percent appealed; in appealed cases 18 per cent, of the 
orders were modified, 20 per cent, reversed, 2 per cent, ordered 
tor retrial and in GO per cent, of the cases the original orders 
were not interfered with. The average duration of appeals to 
Magistrates was 10 days; 22 cases, involving 84 persons, were 
Pending at cl oh of the year. There were 3,853 appeals to Sessions 
Courts ; in 75 per cent, of these the orders were not interfered 
with, inG percent the orders were modified, in 12 per cent, rever- 
• s ^d, in 1 m cent, new trials were ordered. The average duration 
was 28 day ; and 177 cases, involving 219 persons, were pem - 
S at the close of the year. The Chief Court held five Criini- 
u *‘d Sessions, in which*3 European British subjects were com¬ 
mitted for trial. In all cases but one convictions were obtained, 
liiebnling 2 cases pending 44 cases involving 53 persons were 
i'eien ed to the Chief Court for confirmation of sentence of death. 

68 per cent, of the cases referred sentence of death we* 
confirmed, in 41 per cent, reduced, in 2 cases the persons 
were acquitted, and in one case a re-trial was ordered. Tlui ^ 
were 415 Criinin d appeals, involving 012 persons, before the 
^hief Court ; of these all but 25 were di-t • 'a • n* 

(‘Ji.se of 9 persons the orders were modified, in t' 10 ™ ^ 
pi 23 persons reversed, and in the casr of 547 persons not. 
A, berf?iv.| with. As a Court of Revision the t'hief Court 
called for 148 cu-es, involving 264 persons. In 26 per cent. 
ul the cases the original orders were upheld, in 24 per cent. 
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modified, 34? per cent, reversed, and in 9 per cent, re-trials 
were ordered. Upon the whole, the Chief Court disposed ot, on 
the criminal side, 004 cases, leaving 40 cases pending at the 
close of the year. The number of judicial tribunal- was increas¬ 
ed ; native agency was employed to a greater extent, and valua¬ 
ble assistance was rendered by the burghers and gentry of the 
province, who, in the capacity oi Honorary Magistrates, disposed^ 
of 12 per cent, of the judicial business. There was a falling off 
in the despatch of business by Appellate Courts, and the per¬ 
centage of acquittals in cases committed to the Sessions was un¬ 
satisfactorily large. 

Oudh .—The number of criminal cases reported was 50,842 
against 58,291 in 1866, and of these 17,001 against 12,262 were 
brought to trial. Of the cases tried 7,241 against 7,800 were non- 
bailable offences and 9,820 against 9,454 bailable. There were 
10,000 against 11,098 persons apprehended in connection with t he 
non-bailable offences, of whom 2,964against 2,039 were acquitted 
and 7,078 against 8,186 convicted. In connection with the 
bailable offences 21,337 against 18,837 persons were apprehend¬ 
ed of these 0,209 against 4,890 were acquitted and 14,469 
against 13 020 convicted. The following statement shows the re¬ 
trials:— 


Courts. 


53 
d.2 

E > 


I Deputy Commissioners, j 
Commissioners, J 

Judicial Commissioner, j 


£ 

o 

>* 

1S0G 

1807 

18GG 

1807 

18 GG 

1807 


-z o 

S3 O 


IS 


74.7 


7G3 
24 G.73' 0.77 
42 453 40.7 
20 433 4G2 
31 81 

34 31 


13 

II 

. 

3 


1 fc 

• .O' 


52.7 j 
404 
310 
S25G 
Sol 
32 


5 

i5. 


20 : 

170 

1041 

SO 


6 

I 


o 


... II 

1 M 
S 2, 
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The following statement shows the punishments inflicted 
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The Criminal Courts. 




Court. 


Deputy Com*/ 
mkokiiter . ^ 


Persons sentenced to 


Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 


Impri¬ 

sonment. 


Mo 
o © z £ 


1 


V I b 
1* . ■ 
“M 


'll 

i960 . , • r\‘io r. o 


,1667 


11 22 119 


Commissi o n f' m ?\ ‘l", 9 | 85 

ora .Visor 5" 1(32 32 61 


£ >> 

*|| 


Fine. 


S O 

aalJ B 

us 8 

■s = s -dp 


2W I 

260, 1 


S. 7 


J ft' 2' 


^ A t Persons sen-1*5 

Total amount of tonC cd tolm* ,3 
I me. i pjrjgynmeut. g 


a 

I 


65j 3,118 
oo n/:. ^ 

6,905 
2,722 


2 12 
3 i*" 


£ CJ . 1 

With 
g CU stripes 

II 

135 

O 


With- 
cut 1 o 
stripes. £ 


1,782 ®37 
3,230 070 
2,114-48417« 
C5C 52 


| 

t.',P ,3 


>1 

$s 




SiS s 

S' * u 


S > P 

5 © « ~ 

>> *J V 

» a■- 


The Judicial Commissioner confirmed 24 vsenteuccs ol death, 
refused to confirm S and annulled the verdict in the case ot 2. 

The following table show’s the result of the trials lor themoio 
serious cognizable crimes :— 



1 Muixlor 

2 Culpable homicide, 

3 lirigvoua hurt, • . 

■4 hinting and unlawful assembly 
• r *JU])u 

b Daciity, 

I 7 /Robbery with hurt, 

S Robbery, 

9,Theft with house-breaking, 
lb i»u. with preparation for hurt 
It Do, of cattle, 

1-1 Du. ordinary, 

13,Deceivin'.; stolen proporty 

r l: 


1 f ‘Serious mwchiof by lire, 

■ C'oining and fabricating Cevt. Stamp 
J A ttgrauev :iau bud characters, 


Persons 
brought to 
trial. 

Persons 

convicted. 

Persona 

acquitted. 

1SG6. 

1SG7 

18Gt>. 

1867. 

1SGG. 

1867. 

223 

229 

173 

102 

42, 

O r* 

189 

237 

14S 

174’ 

40 

' 47 

GIG 

500 

3S0 

423 

126 

ISO’ 

1,081 

2,309 

1,229 

1,679 

400 

. C42f 

35 

47 

14 

201 

2l| 

io| 

P25 

5S 

03 

> 41' 

32| 

!7j 

37 

17 

28 

0j 

9 

11 

178 

80 

102 

58 

74 

10 

3,519 

3,082 

2,134 

2,307' 

750j 

73^i 

8 

20 

3 

1G 

... 

4 

758; 

554 

548 

383 

203 

149 

■bids' 

3,757 

3.3 47 

2,917' 

7001 

SOU 

1,225, 

1,120 

89G 

78S' 

3101 

324 

3*2 

53 

18 

28 

30 

27 

99 

80 

58 

52 

35 

33 

743 

GG5 

51d j 

390 

210 

193 


I 1m statement of oppeu' in the several descriptions ol comb* 
a? follows :— 
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Criminal Courts in Oudh. 




Courts. 


Deputy Commissioners, 
Commissioners, 

Judicial Commissioner, 

Total . 


1SC.G 9 
1867 10 
I860 18 
1807 88 
ISOli' 5 
1807,19 


I 


2 

04 


£ 

■ p 

!* 

'p . 
£ CC 

a 3 


214 

316 

690 

721 

126 

129 


I860 32 1,039 
1867 57 1,166 


46 81 

62, 123 


40, 81 


223 

326 

l\; i 




34 

36 

1G 


118 

171 

354 


2il 371 
54 60 
63103] 
63 861 
24 23 
•2a 2/ 

I- 1. 

1,19S 23o'r>52 1 OS 163 


7491381430 
258 29 80 
33$ j 64 1 84 


ja 

11 1 
* > ^ 
.5 

3 10 
2 3 
228 

4 28 

12 19 
9 3 


02 128 1,413 23S 685 142 173 

I I J J : 


Commissioners called for cases without appeal as follows :— 


YearJ 

Pend¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber 

called 

for. 

Total. 

|iReferred to 
| Judicial 
Com mis- 
sioner. 

Ite turned 
after in¬ 

spection. 

Total. 

Pending. 

I860 j 

43 

G18 

6G1 

21 i 

G27 

048 

13 

18G7 

• 13 

G32 

045 : 
1 

G 

594 

GOO 

45 


A trial lasted on an average 5 days in n District Court, 2«S in a 
Sessions Court and 2 in the Judicial Cornmis inner's Court, and 
apappeal 9 days in a District Court, ITinaCoinmisaionei’sCourt 
in the Judicial Conunissioi er’ (' urt There were no trials 
by jury held during tlie year. 

Central Provinces .—The following Statement shows the ge¬ 
neral result of criminal trial- in the tribunals of various el'xssc- 
iu the Central Provinces in the year 1867 ;— 









































hi the Central Provinces. 


-1 1 



U~t +3 

0 It 

i-t « 

Persons disposed of. 

TJ 

PJ 

O 


Total numbe: 

persons d 

with. 

Discharged 

without 

| trial. 

r3 

•g 

.“t5 

o 

< 

Convicted. 

Committ ed or 

referred. 

« . 

to 

- u 

.s ^ 

i'c 

Unpaid Magistrates ... 

0,120 

2,1 Off 

1,035 

5,258 


13 

Local and Subordinate paid Magistrates 

15,03(5 

•2,382 

2,255 

10,295 

... 

G9 

Full power Magistrates exorcising juris¬ 

1 

1.C1C 

1,309 




diction throughout tho district 

12,032 

9,298 194 

40 

Magistrates exercising powers with 







prooinots of Jail 

571 



571 



Chief Magistrates of Districts 

2,824 

oio 

223 

1,712 

130 

21 

Total Magistracy 

40,1 S3 

6,807 

5,4S2 

27,124 

: 330 

149 

Sessions Courts 

377 


87 27-1 

12 

Orand Total 

40,500 

j 0.S07 

5,509 

27,398 030 

i 

101 


The different secies of crimo wore as follows 


Description of Offence. 


g" 

I§ §J ^ z 

Q* a) *“ ej 

•S *3 1*1* 


° +S 1 "S - -=-3 

J 11:1-11 

5» = 3f = 2J= 


31 5 

i -e 5 ! -e 

/h I 


Offences against the State, aiul Public Jus 
lice 

Offences against t)io person 
Off«*n^es against property with violence 
JNot included in the ahov cla^sea 
Lrcachcs of special l aws fur tho protection 
of tho Kvvenue on other subject’*, the 
Acts being iipcciJitd . . 


3,977 

7.740 


8,001 1 

14.182 


10,539 11,200 


6.71 


2 783 


1.073 


5,680 


1.001 

7.MI 

2.M7 

300 


1-3 
IS 
i ^ 
j;l 
‘l-i 


7,040! 
0,587j 
8,2J 1 
07' 


4,870 


*23 

60 

65j 

1 


Grand Total of < Obei.-ees ...31, / loj40,2*2.5 12.370 •..'7,89 • 1 r. 11 
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Crime In the Central Provinces, 



An appreciable decrease occurred under the graver class of of¬ 
fences, as will be seen from the following table :— 

Number of cases in the year. 



18G3. 

1864. 

1865. 

I860. 

1867. 

Murder 

... 116 

92 

95 

88 

64 

Culpable homicide ... 

... 37 

20 

20 

28 

24 

Dacoi ty 

... 73 

32 

25 

35 

22 

Robbery 

Administering drugs with 

... 67 

at- 

76 

54 

51 

53 

tempt to cause hurt 

5 

3 

10 

9 

11 

Rape ... 

... 42 

33 

25 

41 

30 

Total 

... 340 

256 

229 

251 

204 


Magistrates of districts rejected 25 appeals from unpaid and GO 
appeals from stipendiary Magistrates, confirmed 62 sentences 
passed by the former class of officers and 112 by the latter, 
modified 31 sentences passed by unpaid and*70 by paid Magis¬ 
trates and remanded 2 appeals to the one and 3 to the other 
for further consideration. Two appeals were pending in the 
Magistrates' Courts during the year. The Sessions rejected 5 
appeals from unpaid and 87 from paid Magistrates, confirmed 10 
sentences by the former and 304 by the latter, modified 86 sen¬ 
tences of paid Magistrates, reversed five sentences of unpaid and 
60 of paid Magistrates and remanded to the latter 11 cases for 
further investigation. The High Court called for 08 cases, in 
82 of which the sentence was confirmed, 1 modified, 1 2 reversed, 
and 1 remanded for consideration leaving 3 pending. The 
fines inflicted, averaged about 8 rupees per la nd. Of the 
total amount of lines imposed, viz., Us. 1,55,081, 70 per 
cent, in all v as realized during the year, showing some improve¬ 
ment on the preceding two years, when the realizations were 75 
and 70 per cent, respectively. The amount paid to injured part* 
i»/s by wav of compensation or reward was Its. 13,111. There 
was a decrease of 9 per cent, in reported crime. There was a 
0 -.jj i.finable decrease in heinous crime and especially dacoitv. 
Minor crimes decreased !>y 28 per cent. There was a slight im¬ 
provement in the proportion of persons convicted to persons ac¬ 
quitted. The average duration of cases and the nature of the 
punishments were much the same as in the previous year. 
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British Burmah. 


Description of Offences. 


Offences against tlio State, the Public and 
Justice... 

Offences againt the Person 

Oill-nees against property ■with Violence. 

offences not included in the above classes ... 
Breach of special laws for the protection of 
the Revenue or on other subjects 
BreacLcs of Local Rules 

Grand Total of offences 



2,330 

5,010 

0,789 

10,351 

8,099 

7,877 

301 

670 

2,339 

5,729 

G7S 

1,999 

20,590 

32,251 


1.109 
0,720 
3, SCO 
255 

1,239 

390, 


4,393! 
3.145' 
4.1SS 
417 

4 , 402 ; 

1,597 



-O 

o 

Persons Disposed of. 

V. 

O 

2 

t- aS 

* 

g 3>js 

a-i a 

“1 a 

rj'C V 

1 

> *9 <i> 

Class of Tribunal. 

Total number 
Persona (1 

with. 

D i s c h a r ged> 
without trial, i 

Acquitted. 

rJ 

! 

o 

Committed or 

referred. 

o 

4J 

<1 

to 

1 & 
| * 

Unpaid Magistrates 

159 

12 

; 55 

S3 

... 

3 

8 

Local and Subordinate paid V[L 

; 




gistrates 

l ull power Magistrates exercis¬ 

' 19,424 
1 

1,993 

0,394 

10,883 


14S 

13 

ing jurisdiction throughout tin- 
district 

l ull power Magistrates xereis* 
ing jnrisdicti»*i. in a Sub-Divi- 

| 1,279 

19 

604 

527 

31 

31 

23 

| 

- 

sion of a District only 

1 iPl power Magistrates cxorcis- 

311 

3 

98 

1 % 

9 

5 


iU g jurisdiction in a Town 






32 

1 

only ... 

1,875 

897 

956 

•2,-iSl 

S 

Chief Magistrates of Districts ... 

0,007 

22 / 

2, Ufl 

4,222 

100 

49 

11 

0 . Total 

32,215 

3.151 I0.20S 

1$,39S 

148 

j 208 

61 

Sessions Courta 

1 155 

- 

23 

107 

3 

22 


Grand Total 

182,370 

3,141 10,231 

1 1 

18,505 

151 

2f)0 

or 


Tim crimes trie-1 by the Sessions Court are thus exhibited in 

detail:— 

































































Offences. 

1 No. of persons under 
1 trial. 

No. convicted. 

£ 

cr 

o 

V 

A 

No. otherwise dispos¬ 

ed of. 

cz ~ 

•r - 

s* o 

1 o 
rz 'j- 

^ o 
c 

!<s« 

ft 

Unlawful return from transportation, 

1 

1 



I 

Waging war against the Queen, 


1 




Muicler, 

34 

21 

7 

... 

o 

Attempt to Murder, 

r 

1 

7 




Culpable Homicide, 

2f 

24 

5 

... 

. . 

Dacoity, ... 

20 

16 


... 

4 

iDo. with Murder, 

1*2 

7 



5 

Do. being armed with deadly weapon, .. 

17 

6 

... 


9 

Abetment of Dacoity with Murder, 

i 


1 



Belonging to a Gang of Dacoits, 

5 

4 

... 

... 

1 

Attempt at Robbery, 

4 

A 

2 

... 

1 

Dishonestly receiving stolen property, 

5 

5 

i 




Voluntarily causing grievous hurt, 

1 

i 




Rape, ... 

2 

i 

1 



Criminal breach of trust, 

1 

i 




Giving false Evidence, 

2 

i 

1 



Mischief by Fire. . . 

1 

i| 




Adultery, 

1 

i 





Total, 

140 

; ioi 17 

1 

...1 

22 


The returns exhibit a decrease on the total. The falling 
off was in 1,178 crimes of less magnitude; while non- 
Imilable offences increase! by 2*25. As regards persons, 
32,215 were under trial in 1867 to 37,053 in the previous 
year, the decrease being in persons accu ed of bailable of- 
h. rices, the number being 26,526 in 1867, to 31.669 in 1366, 
giving a decrease of 5,143. The increase in 225 non-bail- 
ahlo of. nces, involving 305 persons, appear 1 largely in tin; 
daeoities and robberies. The proportion of convictions to the 
number tried, 31,905, was 58 per cent, as compared with 64 
per cent, of the previous year. There was ail increase in the 
case* pending at the close of 1867, the figures be ing 268 to 174 
in the previous 'year. The total amount of fines imposed uas 
ills. 214,330 of which lls. 164,242 were realized—Ks. 11.766 
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were ordered to be paid as compensation. The total number of 
cases disposed of was 16,753, the average duration of which 
was 34 days. The number of persons whipped was 156 of whom 
26 wore Juveniles. Only five Criminal appeals wore filed in 
the Court of the Chief Commissioner, of which, three were con¬ 
firmed, one reversed, and one was pending at i he close of the 
year. Sixteen cases lor capital punishment were submitted 
irom Sessions Courts, fifteen of which were confirmed, and in 
one the prisoner was acquitted. In appeals before the Court of 
Commissioners of the three divisions 101 persons were convict- 
• hand 17 acquitted ; 22 persons were under trial at the close of 
the year. Of 187 Appeals tlie sentence of the Lower Court was 
confirmed in 106 cases, 30 were reversed, 22 modified, 21 reject¬ 
ed. i was transferred, and 4 were pending. 

Bera )\—The number of all the offences in Berar during 1867 
a s compared with the previous year was follows:-- 


Yeah. 


Not cogniza¬ 
ble by Police. 


18C6 

1867 

Difference 


2,104 

2,042 


"I 


Decrease 62 


Cognizable 
by Police. 

4,160 

4,542 


Total. 


6,26 i 
6,584 


Increase 382, Increase 320; 


, IP 111010 heinous ^offences are thus comparatively do- 


Cases. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Murder 

24 

•20 

17 

Attempts at murder 

18 

11 

4 

|Murders in dacoitce 

*7 

9 

2 

1 fitto in robbery 

1 

4 

» 

Dacoitce 

108 , 

3? 

i} 

19 

Robbery 

225 

62 

43 

Total ... ...I 

472 

136 

- 1 

9(>! 

-- 1 



1 

1 

v«i* am,, run i 

a 





110 
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Tlic sentences passed maybe thus tabulated : — 



Years. 

; Hanged. 

Transported. | 

Imprisoned 7 

to 5 years. 

| Do. 5 years. | 

| Do. 3 years. ] 

Do. 2 years. 

Do. 1 year. 

Do. under 6 

months. 

Fined. 

Flogged. 

1366 

... 

2 

6 

7 

8 

1C 1 , 107 

154 

1,580 

3,619 

100 

18G7 

... 

10 

12 

20 

42 C3 

139 

157 

1,764 

4,420 

112 


The percentage of acquittals on the total number of all 
offences, was 21 per cent, in East, and 30 per cent, in West, 
Berar. The proportion of convictions to apprehensions was in 
East Berar 72T6, and in West Berar G2*13 per cent,, figures 
hardly varying from those shown the previous year. The Cri¬ 
minal Appeals were not heavy : — 



Appeals to Com¬ 
missioners. 

Appeals to Depy. 
Commissioners. 

Order reversed 
by Commis¬ 

sioners. 

1 Orders reversed 

by Dopy. Com¬ 
missioners. 

Duration of Com¬ 
missioners. 

Duration of De¬ 

puty Commis¬ 
sioners. 

West Berar ... ... 

11 

44 

3 

12 

18 days 

12 day* 

East Berar 

42 

21 

10 

9 

. 


Total 

53 

65 

13 

21 

1 




To the Resident’s Court 15 appeals were preferred, in four of 
wliicli the ori final orders were reversed or modified, in the re¬ 
mainder confirmed. Dacoity was no longer pursued on any 
organized system. The “ Dakan” or witch was more fre¬ 
quently spared; though it. was alleged by the few members 
uf the class, from whom these confessions are extracted, that 
compensation-to those whom she was believed to have injured 
was exacted from her husband. 
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Crime in Mysore. 
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Mysore .—Tlie following is a, statement of the crimes com¬ 
mitted in 1SGG and 1S67 


Crime. 


Murder, rauider with dacoity 
Attempt to murder ... 

Abetment, of suicide ... 

Culpable homicide 
Kidnapping 
Rape 
Theft 

... ... 

hxtortion 
Robbery ... 

Robbery with hurt or deadly weapons 
Dacoity 

Preparations or assembly of dacoity 
Mouse-breaking or house*trespass in order to 
commit an offence other than theft 
House*breaking or house trespass with prepa¬ 
ration for, or attempt at hurt 
Forgery 01 ^ fraudulently using or possessing 
a forged document ... 

Counterfeiting coin 
Diminishing or altering coin 
Passing or possessing bad or altered coin 
Criminal breach of trust 
Receiving stolen property 
Serious mischief by fire 

Total 

Other oifencGs not included in the above 

Grand Total 


18G7. 

1806. 

75 

) 

12 

> 56 

1 

j 

43 

37 

36 

21 

21 

10 

5,417 

7,60:5 

36 

28 

171, 

j- 129 

14 

120 

129 

0 

154 

> 210 

65 

1 

83 

3G 

3 

> 

4 

(• 49 

51 

) 

103 

103 

64 

73 

40 

23 

6,621 

8.657 

13,278 

16,708 

10,890 

25,865 


1,1 ISf 'T case ® t0 t1u ' number of -20.202. involving 89 S4* nc-iou 
wcro deposed of ;is follows : 8 ’ pC a0U3 - 


* t 3 
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CAvm in Mysore, 




| 

tjS? ■ 

Cases. 

! Persons. 

Discharged without trial 

2.710 

5,359 

Acquitted 

4,000 

11,113 

Convicted 

8,320 

12,512 

Committed or referred 

1,743 

4, Hi) 

Died, escaped or transferred ... 

. 3,389| 

0,079 


20,174 

39,842 

Remaining 

28 

08 

K 

20,202 

39,919j 


The following table shows the proportion iu which, the cases 
were disposed of by the different courts :— 


By 

Fcishcars 

Amildars 

Sur-Ameens 

Town Magistrates 

Assistant Superintendents 

i deputy Superintendents 

Superintendents 

Juuieul Commissioners 

Total 


Cases. 

Persons. 

3,749 

7,450 

7,4*05' 

1 4.545 

50(1 

73 i 

443 

030 

2,143 

4,255 

3S7I 

700 

l!).V 

012 

18 

J 9 

13,012 

1 

29,011 


Th»; average number of Jays during which each case lasted was 
MP75, a* against 9 in I860. The following tables Exhibit the 
punishment i influ t( d during tlici year 

Nature of Punishment*, 

rQi’T’'' 


Fin^l. 


HD 

O 

cr 

'C 


i 

c 


1s : 

•E S; 

C 


: _j 
a r 

r 3 

sj 

*“* c 


i o> 

3 », 

p!^ 

~ 3 p 


i- 3 


^ J 5 


3 sl 


; i t 

\i T ' 
: ~ - 
; so t£3 


D 


e. f 2 




c * 


■3 ,s;*» I -MHll 10 ‘J 103 1.320 l‘.l '17 0 to 

















































Crime in J fysore nan. ('oorg. 


Sentences of Fine. 


Not ex¬ 
ceeding 
5 Its. 

Do. 

r>o 

Its. 

Do. 

‘200 

Us. 

1 

• ° ! 

CO* 

5 o • 

1.1° 

Total 

Total, amount of 
tines. 

Amount 

realised* 

\ mount p itl 
to injured 
parties. 

7,188 

( 1 .SGT 

1 

9,| 

no 

4 

1 

9,190 78.244 14, l> 

39,541 11 

1 

3,110 2' 9 

1 : 


Sentences of Imprisonment . 


Not exceeding 
15 days. 

Not exceeding G 
months. 

Not ex¬ 
ceeding *2 
years. 

Not ex¬ 
ceeding 7 
years. | 

Exceed¬ 
ing 7 
| years. 

Total. 

i 

Simple. 

ID 

S. 

R. 

s. 

R, 

S. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

S. 

965 

90S 

1,220 

191 

432 0 

! 214 

} 

21 

0 

2,852^ 1,10s 1 


The n umbei ol criminals who apj against sentences 

in 1867 increased to 796 as compared with 5i>6 in tlie pre¬ 
vious year. But the number of sentences reversed or modified 
amounts only to 162, against ICG in the previous year. Of 
0,700 appealable cases, 470 were appealed, being 7T5 per cent. 
There were only 5 cases pending at the close of the year, 
and the date of the oldest appeal was the 21st of November 
JSC7. The average duration of appeals was 27 days. Sixty- 
five European British subjects were brought lip before the Ma¬ 
gistrates; and most of them before the Cantonment Magistrate 
of Bangalore. Of these 4G were discharged, 4 committed id* 
trial, one transfered, 12 tiued, and 2 imprisoned not more 
than one month. Most of these were taken up for drunkenness, 
and were discharged with a warning on recovery. 

Coonj. —The number of cases was 820, involving 1328 prisoner s 
of whom 1297 actually came under trial; of those latter 767 were 
cou,victed, and 513 ncguitt id, lea\ing 4 cas • involving 8 , •. 
Undisposed of at the end of the year. This, compared with tho 
previous year, shows an iucroa.se of 1 15 oases. The numli i i»f cri¬ 
minal ett-es under the head of “Breach of Contract. * was [>7, 
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Crime in Coorg. 




involving 225 persons, principally planters and coolies. There 
were 3 eases of murder and 2 attempts to murder, one case of 
robbery, and one of dacoity. There were 4 cases in which Kuro- 
p .m British subjects were concerned, 'against 0 in the previous 
year. Of these 2 were disposed of by the Superintendent him¬ 
self in bis capacity of Justice of the Peace, and 2 were committed 
to the High Court of J udicature in Madras. The number of con¬ 
victions to acquittals in I860 bore a proportion of 75 to 25 per 
c^m., whereas in 1867 the proportion stood as 69 to 31 per cent 
The average duration of cases was6 days against 5. The subjoin¬ 
ed statement shews the nature of the punishments inflicted 


Years. 

Total number of 
persons pun¬ 
ished. 

N umber lined 
only. 

Number impri¬ 
soned only. 

Number whip¬ 
ped only. 

Number senten¬ 

ced to com¬ 
bined punish¬ 
ment. 

Number ordered 
to find securi¬ 

ty. 

Zt =0 

8 % 

3 3 a 

to o 

i- 2 

O ri 

-C -g 

— o o 

3 o 

1867 

707 461 

87 

11 

65 

139: 4 

1866 

711 5G9 

83 

13 

3f> 

8 ; 

3 

Increase 

56 1 0 

4 

0 

30 

131 

l| 

Decrease 

(V 108 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 1 


Tli* aggregate amount of fines imposed during ]8u7 was Its. 
13,915 against Rs. 6,447 of the past year. Of this sum Rs. 
3,431 were realized. The appeals during the year under re¬ 
view numbered 37, against 12 in the previous year. Appeals 
to the number of 20 were preferred to the Court of the Judicial 
( !oramission< r, from d< cisioo - j a *sed ' y tl 3 f 

Coorg. The average duration of appeals was 22 days, against 
28 days in the previous year, and 54 days was the longest period 
occupied in the disposal of any case, against 71. 
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The Constabulary. 



CHATTER VI. 

POLICE. 


Constitution and Cost- 

The Constabulary of each Province of India is embodied and 
regulated under Act Y. of 1861. In that year the discussions 
raised by the Torture Commie ■ >rt as to Madraa, and, 

those which had long prevailed in Bengal, led to the adoption 
by the Government of India of a uniform system based on that 
of the Irish Constabulary. The Police of each Province are 
• subject to their own officers, Inspector General, De¬ 
puty Inspectors-Geueral, District Superintendents and subor¬ 
dinates^ in all matters relating to internal discipline, 'while they 
are at the orders of the Commissioners and Magistrates in other 
matters. On the; North West and North East frontiers alone 
h;i vc the Constabulary the character of a military police. Of the 
'whole force the theory is that there should be arms for ono-fourtli, 
and that all the constables in turn should be brought into the 
chief stations, to be drilled. But of late the tendency has 
eliminate even this slightly military character and to encourage 
- nt. In Bengal there Is a special body of do- 
t-ective police under a Deputy Inspector-General. The special 
agency for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity is confined 
to the Native States, but reports upon gang robbery and poison¬ 
ing in the rest of India. 

The whole cost of the Police in all India, omitting Borar, 
Mysore and Coorg, in 1867-1)8 was £2,434,125 thus divided ac¬ 
cording to Provinces. 

Government of India, for the suppression of .£ 


Thuggee aud Dacoity 

«*. 

9,443 

Madras 

... 

839,394 

Bombay aud Sindh 


378.0)0 

Bengal 


591,418 

North*Western lTo\ inces 


... 376,335 

Punjab 


802,689 

Ondli 


114,2-’* 

Central Provinces 

... 

141,230 

British Bnrmah 


130,713 


These sums include railway, municipal and \illage police, ex¬ 
cept whore the last are supported by land or village allowances. 
The sum of £2:<0,t)8S seems to have been paid by municipalities 
and in other ways for police, making the net imperial expendi¬ 
ture £2,203,137 in 1867-68. The following table of the mvugih 
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Thz Constabulary of India. 


of the Force is compiled from the various, but in some crises im¬ 
perfect, Administration Reports. No statistics are given for 
Bombay and Ooorg, but the total force may be set down at 
165,000 men, or rather more than one constable to every 1,000 
of the population. The proportion in England ami Wales is 1 
to 1)02 and in Ireland 1 to 420, but the constabulary force of In¬ 
dia does not include the village police iu every case:— 


Province. 

Area. 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Constabu¬ 

lary 

Force. 

| Proportion of 
Police to Popu¬ 
lation- one 
Constable to 

Madras, 

124,250 

20,539,052 

24,907 

1,127 

Bombay, 

140.127 

13,530,912 



'Bengal, 

240,102 

38,501,*2S3 

30,002 

1,283 

N. W. Provinces, 

83,369 

30,110,615 

25,081 

1,205 

Punjab, 

95,70S 

17,593,940 

21,037 

831 

Oudh, 

23,818 

8,404,382 

8,140 

1,039 

< entr.ll Provinces, 

114,718 

9,104,511 

8,810 

1,038 

1 British Burmah, 

90,070 

2,331,505 

7,207 

324 

•Berar, 

17,334 

5 

2,540 

855 

Mysore, 

27,003 

3,929,715 

23,204 

109 

j Ooorg, 

2,400 

113,581 



Total, 

900,040 

152,514,873 

150,994 

1,051 


Madras. 


The strength of the Madras Constabulary, (inclusive of the 
Madras Town Police,) stood as follows in 18G7-G8:— 


Inspector General and supervising Staff 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners, Madras 
Town 

District Superintendents 
Assistant Superintendents 
Inspectors ... ... ... 

Constabulary of all ranks 


G 

3 

21 

21 

408 

24,118 


24,967 

The Kurnool Mounted Police, consisting of two Inspectors 
and fifty-six rnen,—the remaining portion of the old Rissalahof 
Ii regular Horse,— were disbanded. The full sanctioned establish¬ 
ment wo 25,790 of all ranks. The force was, therefore, 34 
per cent, below strength. The following statement shews the 
distribution of the force :— 
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General Police duly, including Treasure Escort x Guards, d’C, 

Distribution. 


(Rural Police ... ... ... ••• IS,900 

Municipal Police, Madras Town ... ... 1,1J9 

„ other Towns ... ... 1,799 


21,888 


Slate Services. 

Revenue—Salt Preventive Establishment . . 1,610 

,, Land Customs .... ... 154 


1,764 

Jail Guards ... ••• ... 1,315 


3,079 

Exclusive of those performing purely State services, the pro¬ 
portion of Police to inhabitants was one to 1,127. In rural 
parts the proportion was one to 1,224, and in towns, one to 500. 
The proportion of Police to area was one to 5*0 square miles. 
The actual cost of the Police Proper, exclusive of State ser¬ 
vices, was 11s. 158-11-9 per Policeman, and 2£ Annas per head 
of the population. The Madras City Marine Police was self- 
supporting and cost lls. 28,915. Municipal Police were esta¬ 
blished in forty-one towns tlms relieving the revenue to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs. 2,85,599. 

There were 3,803 casualties, or 15*6 per cent., of the whole force, 
against 3,342 — 14 percent,—in 1866; 1,922 men were dismiss¬ 
ed .a* disobar iust 1,453 in 180b j and 1,632 rc igued, 

against 1,395 in tiie preceding year. Desertions were rare, as two 
months’ notice gives freedom from service. The death-rate was 
only 12*5 pei * thousaud, agaiust 20 per 1,000 in 1866. There 
were 11,578 Policemen fined during the year to the amount of 
U, i :;22. MagLt vit: h i-'il 181 Police officers, and 

higher Courts, twenty-six, an increase in the total number of 
ten upon 1866, when, however, forty-two wore higher Court 
convictions. In 1865, 407 were convicted by Magistrates, and 
20 by Courts. Thirty-four men were punished foi a> unit 
and ■ la ' . knd twenty-eight for causing grievous and 

other hurt. These mainly arose from the innate craving of an 
htdiau Policeman to compel disclosures when they have tin* real 
criminals in custody. Kilty-eight Policemen were punished for 
extortion and bribery and thirty-nine for negligently porniittiug 
escape. Oui of 23,616 men, 14,3i7> or 60*6 per cent, can rend 
and write / 1 tm*ut. on pn ■ ars; and 5,193 
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men, or twenty-two per cent, of tho force, received instruction 
in the District Schools, of whom 2,304 passed the prescribed 
test of their rank. Eighty Police officers passed the Special 
Test Examination. Out of 453 Inspectors 119 were Europeans 
and East Indians to 334 Natives. In Madras Town the Ins¬ 
pectors were almost exclusively Europeans or East Indians. 
There were 109 Brahmins, 12 Native Christians, and 24 Ma¬ 
hometans in this grade. The Brahmin element predomi¬ 
nates in the Central .Range, and Bellary has a larger number of 
this caste (sixteen out. of thirty-one Inspectors) than any other 
district. The Constabulary numbers 24,120 men, of whom 103 
only are Europeans and East Indians ; 7,284, or thirty per cent,, 
are Mahometans. The Central Range (comprising the Ceded' 
Districts) lias an unduly large proportion (forty-seven percent) 
of this class, which is being gradually reduced. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in maintaining the 
Police force on the Neilgherry Hills in an efficient and sa¬ 
tisfactory condition. The hill batta did not compensate for the 
dearness of provisions, and for the discomforts of the climate. 
In certain tracts such are the Hill Maliahs of Ganjam, the Sow- 
rah Hill country and the Gudum Hills in Vizngapatam, the 
Jeypore District, the Rorapah Hill country, Godavcry District, 
the Hill talooks, Collegal and Sutfiamungalum, of Coimbatore 
and Wynaad in Malabar, the difficulties of Police working were 
greatly augmented. But in all these places the work wasYarti- 
ed on with determined energy, notwithstanding the ra\ngcs of 
climate. In the Khond Hill Maliahs of Ganjam, the work of 
civilization slowly but steadily progressed, and it was be]icvul 
that Moriah human sacrifices had entirely cefr ed. There has 
been no symptom of disaffection to Governrnei:i since fho re¬ 
pression of the last disturbance, in the beginning of ISCb*. The 
force in the Godavery District suffered cruelly from malignant 
fever during the year. 

The ratio of detection fell off from that of 1866, but was much 
b' 1 tor than tin- average of three previous years. The Western 
R.vngo <1 mwed the best detection under heads of grave crime, 
and the Southern Range the worst Tai jor<. X rth lrc< i. B d- 
laiy, South Arcot, and Cuddapah shew by far 1 be largest number 
of cases reported. Grave crime was very heavy in these dis¬ 
tricts. The folk \\ing is the ord< r of di t 
rnt'u of detection in these grave crimes, which chiefly Test the 
ability of the Police :— 


V ? r r . 


Madras. Bombay . 


03I 



1. 

Districts. 

Soutb Canara 

0 . 

Ganjam 

3 ! 

South Malabar 

4. 

Salem ... 

5. 

North Malabar 

(>. 

Coimbatore 

7. 

Yizagapatam 

S. 

Nelloro ... 

9. 

Madras District 

10. 

Madras Town 

: 

i God a very 
j Madura 

i 

1 North A rent 
| Tinnevelly 

13. 

Bellary 

14. 

Cuddapah 

15. 

Kurnool 

10. 

Trichinopoly 

17. 

South Arcot 

18. 

Kistua 

19. 

Tanjoro 


Percentage of 
detected cases. 
43*5 
40 *s. 
39 9 
38-4 
35*3 
34* 
2G9 
24-5 
23*9 
21 9 

* | 201 

- I 19*8 

*7. ... 19*7 

. 19* 

. 15*9 

... 15*1 

... ... 14*7 

... ... 13-7 

. 12*9 


Bombay. 

Proposals for reorganizing the Police employed in tlio 
several Districts of the Southern Division of the Bombay 
Presidency, on the system in force in the Northern Division, 
were submitted to Government. The object was to give the 
Police better pay and to reduce their number. The result 
of the past year’s operations showed that the force had been 
much improved. In regard to the Railway police of the North¬ 
ern Division a marked improvement took place since it wus 
reorganized as a separate department, under an independent 
Superintendent for each line. No serious offence or .icoidcnt 
occurred on either of the lines without ihe Superintendent 01 
one of his Inspectors being telegraphed for, and arriving on the 
spot soon after. The Constabulary of the Poona district alone 
v. ere reorganbed under Government sanction in January 1S(>S 
and the Superintendent of Police, Major Hex 1 
that the “ new arrangements had worked very satisfactorily since 
l ; n ir 1 Muon.” Sanction was als during 

the year for the reorganization of ihe Police of the Cauara dis¬ 
trict “and it was hoped that the Police reorganization of the 
remaining districts of tlio Southern Division would 'likewise 
soon receive the sanction of Government. The long pending 
cpiestion relative to dispensing with the services of the Akulkoie 
Contingent of Horse was finally brought to an issue rowaid • 
the close of the year. Act 7 of BSG7 Bombay) fox the ve- 
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filiation of IliC district police was brought into operation in 
Sind during tlie year and the question of extending to the pro¬ 
vince the'Village Police Act 8 of 1867 (Bombay) was also under 
consideration. The conduct of the Aden police improved during 
the year. Two out of three constables left, their places being 
supplied by others. Lieutenant Abbott gave his opinion that 
this morbid desire to quit the service after a short stay was occa¬ 
sioned by all the constables being on the same footing and pay 
and proposed a system of gradation. No statistical returns re¬ 
garding the strength, condition or cost of the force appear in the 
A d min is t rat i on 11 ep o r t. 

Bengal, 

The police establishments in Bengal were of four kinds, viz., 
the Regular District Police ; the Municipal Police; the Village 
Police; and the Railway Police. The strength of three of these 
is shown in the following table :— 
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The cost of the Regular Police included Rs. 1,43,010 for the 
force, employed along the Eastern Frontier on which 54 posts were 
hold by 1,136 policemen of all grades at a monthly cost of Bs. 
il : 17. A syst< m of river patrol was introduced On the Largo 
rivers of the districts of Dacca, Fmroedpore, Backcrguuge, Syl- 
het, Tippcrah, and Pulma on the plan followed with much suc¬ 
cess in the Soonderbuus and Hoognlv. Patrol boats for service 
'•n 11i*».rivers of Dacca and the adjacent districts, were sanction¬ 
ed ai an aggregate cost of Its. S,04() per annum, besides an outlay 
«»f 1 t.'r. 6,400 for the purchase of new boat . The organization of 
the small police force in the Naga hills was carefully at tended to. 
kie-1 • arms and accoutrements were i sued, so that the men 
mi dit be efficiently equipped. As there were many vacancies 
and ! was difficult to till up the ranks on the spot, some 5it Ooor- 
kha v re entertained in the Purneab dihtnel, and forwarded to 
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Assam. Free grants of lands were made to these men. An 
expenditure of Us. 1,250 per mensem was sanctioned for the 
organization of a subsidiary village police force in the hill tracts in 
the Chittagong district. The boats of each district were put un¬ 
der the orders of the District Superintendent, who with the 
sanction of the magistrates, fixed tiie limits of their boats. Tim 
boats were put iu charge of 1 head constable, and from 2 to 4 
constables. Their duty was to patrol the rivers and klmlls, within 
fixed limits, to search boats under certain rules, to make them¬ 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the character of the different 
towns and villages on and near the rivers and the habits of the 
people living in them, and to keep a strict watch on all suspicious 
vessels. 

The amalgamation of the Municipal with the regular police 
was carried out in most districts, and iu some with consider¬ 
able saving to the imperial revenue. It was determined that 
the constables to be employed in towns and municipalities 
might be of two grades, receiving salaries of RS. o and 6 res¬ 
pectively, and that over every 20 constables there should, if 
the funds admitted, be 1 jemadar or head constable ou Rs. 10 ; 
iurtber, that the watchmen of both grades should be considered 
members of the general police force. Many of the constables 
hold chakra'll lands in lieu of salary. In the Municipal Police 
there was 1 policeman to every 1,334 of the inhamtants, and to 
7'3 square miles of country, at a cost of about 2 annas and 1 pie 
per head of population. The organization of the Railway Police 
was commenced in January 1807. 

In the regulation districts the proportion of arms allowed 
is two to every five men. With the exception of the reserves, 
all the men had been disarmed ; the arms having, as a rule, been 
withdrawn altogether from inofussil stations, and usually the 
men carrying nothing beyond tlieir own batons. An exception, 
however, was made with regard to the patrols on the Grand 
Trunk Road in the passes through the hills and in the salt tracts, 
where the men carry swords. The guards in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and along the Assam frontier, carried the carbine 
and bayonet, to the use of which they are regularly traiued. 
Each constable was furnished with a small book, in which was 
entered, in tho Vermicular, the amount deducted from his pay, 
and the articles supplied to him, with the cost of the June. If 
he preferred it, a man after receiving his first kit, was allowed 
to supply himself with clothing, provided it was of the regula¬ 
tion pattern. Tho native officers were permitted to wear either 
the European or Native dress, 
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During the year, 7 Inspectors, 54 Sub-Inspectors, 207 head 
constables, and 1,302 constables, or a total of 1,570 men of all 
ranks, were judicially tried and punished, to 1,494 during the 
previous year. The convictions of the higher class of officers of 
the police, for serious offences, decreased. An increase took place 
in the number of policemen convicted of criminal offences, which 
is ascribed to the exertions of the District Superintendents 
to weed out worthless members of the force. There were only 
five instances in which torture had been employed and none 
of a very heinous description. In only t wo of t he five were the 
parties charged considered guilty by the higher Courts. Thegenc- 
ral conduct of the force was good, and there was a steady im¬ 
provement in its efficiency. 

North Western Provinces. 

The organization and discipline of the Constabulary was 
good, and their efficiency in guarding the Government 
Treasuries, Jails, and other public buildings and in patrol¬ 
ling, keeping order, and preserving the peace, was generally 
admitted. Their weak point was in their comparative fai¬ 
lure as a detective body. The Municipal Constabulary of the 
Province was raised to 3 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors, 470 
Hea d Constables, 8 Mounted Constables, and 5,148 Foot Con¬ 
stables, supplemented by 233 Jemadars and 3,1 13 Chowkcedars 
Tin following scheme for the separation of the Armed and 
Civil Police was completed, and the allocation of every district 
revised : — 
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where the population lias never been disarmed, and where the 
Native States necessitate the presence of an armed Police. The 
mounted constabulary was reduced from 989, to 880, and divi¬ 
ded into two grades, receiving pay at the rate of its. 25 and 
Its. 20 per mensem/respectively. The organization of a Govern¬ 
ment Police for the East Indian Railway was commenced. The 
following statement shows the religion, race and average height 
and weight of the members of the force. 
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Punjab- 

The police wasdi\ ldod into two distinct h lies. .< policed the 
Peshawar mid Derajut divisioi 

police, (including the si* districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kuhat, 
<{aunu,L>eru Ismail Khan, tfera Gliazi Khan.) and the CP-Indus 
Vvl. xm. ( iv*. iu a i 
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police, comprising the remaining 2b districts oi the province, 
TIic Trans-Indus police was constituted on the old system, under 
dm immediate control of the Deputy Commissioners of tlie sever¬ 
'd districts subject to the inspection, but not the control, ot the 
In- -ctor General of Police. The police Cis-Indus was under 
the direction of an Inspector General of Police, who is also Un¬ 
der-Secretary to Government, assisted by four Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors General. The following table shows the strength and cost 
of the force :— 
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Total, Ha. 30,07,008; 

Classified according to religion aud caste tlie fori-o v.as com- 
posed of Christians, 22, Mahomedans, 10,701, Brahmins, 1,539, 
Itainuts, 1,527, Hindus of Inferior (Awte , 2,701, > ! ikh*. 3,942 
Gurkhas, 30, Kukas, 39, Muzbis, 27, and Parsi, 1; arnl.i 
inqr to country thus,- -Hindustanis, 2,430, Panjabis, 14.924, Aff- 
,r|,ans, 1,829, Beloochis, 381, Bengalis, 42, For. ign States, Traus- 
f„ lus, 158, For, ign States, Cis-Indus, N-’ : > and Europeans, 5> 
Tie* police force of the Province (including municipal police) 
51,037 i ud : > I ' > 1 I 

Tim total cost was Its. 30,97,598. oi won!. K 20,21, 1)2 
. was d... fra yeti from imperial, and Rs. 4,70.145 troui municipal 
funds. The average cost per head of population was l,-. 0-2-10. 
V , ] CSH than 8,958 men of all ranks were employed in escort- 
«n- in .i'Uro, and on ail nvciage 1/214 men wyre daily employ- 
in ifu-udimi 


yil J;I .. , lM ,M 4 puls and pri.H<>ner8 removed into camp on no- 
•uni of epidemics. In addition to purely police duties, t.lio 
t *. mc furnished guards to 2d jails, containing an average ol 
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9,.980 prisoners, of whom only 15 escaped; furnished treasure 
escorts aggregating 8,959 men ; collected the mortuary returns 
of the Province ; and were of the greatest service in maintain¬ 
ing quarantine cordons during the prevalence of cholera. The 
police further supplied 383 men to assist in preserving order 
at the Hurd war fair, to the entire satisfaction of the local 
authorities. 

The conduct of the force during the year was generally 
satisfactory. Out of a force of 20,899 men of all ranks, 
271 or 12 per cent, were punished judicially, and 4,056 or 
20 per cent, departmentally, during the year; the conduct 
of the force during the prevalence of cholera epidemic was, 
most exemplary. Resignations amounted to 6 p>er cent., chiefly 
among 2nd »•! i-s constables, who received only Rs. 6 per tnen- 
: t in. The Lieutenant Governor having for upwards of three 
years watched the working of the two systems in force in the 
Punjab, the old system and that set on foot under Act V. of 
1861, aide by side, put on record his testimony to the superior 
efficiency of the new. Under tho new system organised crime 
is far better kept in check, offences are more accurately record¬ 
ed, the people are less oppressed, illegal and unauthorized ar¬ 
rests arc rarer, while reliable information of what is going on : s 
promptly furnished to the Government, There is doubtless much 
to improve in the new police, and it is unfortunately saddled 
with a largo number of the old military police, whose previous 
training and habits rendered them anything but fit material for 
the detective duties of an organized constabulary; but His 
Honour 'strongly deprecates any change in the law. 


Oudh- 

A scheme for the separation of the police into two bodies, 
armed and civil, was sanctioned but not fully carried out. 
It was also complicated by the financial arrangements, and 
the impossibility of carrying out certain reductions, which 
wore a part of the scheme, owing to the want of proper jail ac¬ 
commodation in the Province, and the difficulty experienced in 
placing the intramural guard duty in the hands of the jail 
hurkundazes on account of the want of security in the prison 
Measures were however taken, by the stoppage of enlist¬ 
ment to a certain extent, gradually to reduce the force to the 
proposed strength and to carry out the intramural guard sys¬ 
tem of jail burkundazos in all jails suitable to it. There were 
no changes in tho municipal police. The rural police im¬ 
proved, and much was done to ensure their regului paynuid, 
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They were appointed by tlie zemindars and paid by them in 
land or money at, their option, provided the authorities were sa- 
tisfied that the provision made was sufficient. If the zemindar 
failed, after warning, to pay the cliowkeedar, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner collected the cess from him, under a clause in his 
hubooleeyut, and paid the cliowkeedar himself. The chow- 
keedar could only be dismissed by order of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. The strength of the Regular Police force in tlicPro- 
\ince is returned at 0,376 men and officers of all grade's. The 
strength of the City and Town police was 1,704 men support¬ 
ed by Rs. 35,095 from the Imperial Government and Rs. 
I,17,0b7 from local funds. A force of 130 were maintained in 
the cantonments of Lucknow, Seetapore and Fyzabad. It was 
found necessary to withdraw from the zemindars, the power of 
dismissing chowkeedars at pleasure. In future this can only 
he done by order of the Deputy Commissioner for incompetence 
or misconduct. There was a large decrease in the punish¬ 
ments inflicted on the police force. The numbers arc :— 

1805. I860. 1SG7. 


2,009 2,019 1,497 

TL punishments consisted chiefly of extra drills ami confine¬ 
ment. Seven men were punished for bribery and extortion, 20 
fm permitting prisoners to escape and 35 for breach of police 
rni Seventy police officers and men passed through the Police 
High School. 

Central Provinces. 

The Police Force numbered 8,810 men including 39 Furor 
perm Officers, 254 Native Officers 8,136 Constables, and 381 
Mounted Constables. The cost of the establishment was Rs. 
12,14,245 of which Rs. 10,77,090 wo paid from Imperial funds, 
V<. 5,94!) bv individuals and offices supplied, and Rs. 1,31,197, 
fi^m local funds. The distribution of the Regular force was 
as follows :—272 men were employed ns armed guards over 
treasuries, 35*1 were guarding jails, 97G were nl head-tpiar- 
; ' ict ■ an 1 abs< nt on leave; i nd 5*81 1 were on police 
duiw Thi- force gave an average of 4«s men to each of the. 154 
.su'o-divisions or Thannahs, and about 15 men to each of the 494 
police posts. A special Police was organized for tie care of the 
(Jre Peninsula Railway linos opon ip the Centra] Pro¬ 

vinces, con during of 1 European Inspector, 2 European Con¬ 
stables , id 57 Native Constables distributed over 11 Stations in 
the district s of Wurdali, NagporO and Nirnar. They wore super¬ 
vised and controlled by the District Superintend! nts of Police, who 
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received a small monthly allowance from the Railway Company 
tor their services. The Company also paid for the European 
Inspector and Constables. The cost per annum to the Company 
amounted to Rs. 5,820. The Police, too, were in some parts 
weak in proportion *to the areas to he guarded. The returns, 
show the number of policemen punished :— 

By Magistrates. By Police. 0()icers. 

Fined ... ... 113 Fined... 1 ... 2,538 

Imprisoned ... 113 Dismissed ... 530 

Other punishments 3 


229 3,008 

The following statement gives the average height of the differ¬ 
ent castes composing the police, in feet and iuches. 

According to Religion .—Mahomedans 5-5J, Hindoos 5>5£, 
Seikhs 5-6£, Christians 5-6], and Parsecs 5-4T. 

Accoi'ding to comUriesaud races. —Hiudoostanhes 5-5 4-5tb ; 
Piinjabees o-CA, .A Afghans 5-4-A, Beloochees 5-8, from Western 
Himalayas 5-7 from Eastern Himalayas 5-6, Bengalees 5-5 E 
from Mahratta countries 5-5 Telingas 5-0$, Canarese C-6 and 
Tnmuls 5-5J. 

Hindoos according t> caste. —Brahmins 5-6A, Rajpoots 5-0, 
and others 5 5 

There was still a deficiency of detective skill on the part of the 
Police generally, although there were not wanting counterba¬ 
lancing instances of first rate detective ability on the part of 
individual officers, 

British Burundi. 

The following table shows the strength of the force:— 
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Of the above 303 were employed in tlio Settlement of $iort 
Blair in the Andaman Islands. The suporinUmdoucc of the whole 
-was vested in the Chief Commissioner of the Province; its adrai- 
lii-ti; don was conducted by an Inspector General, wiili Supoiin- 
ten* cuts and officers of subordinate grades, nmlm flie geueral 
control of the Commissioners of divisions and district magisterial 
officers. Of the imperial Police, 171 were over treasuries 300 
over gaols, and 85 were non-eftective; exclusive of vacancies, 
there were 4,8-0 for the general police duties of the entire pro¬ 
vince: the average area of each European officer s charge woj 
1,008 square miles, and 42,530 of population, and of oa«*li mitivO 
officers charge, 20!) square miles and a population of 5,538 souls. 
The majority of the police wcr< natives oi the countly, bit 8 
in towns where there are mixed foreign elements, natives of 
India were generally enlisted, as also in a few other localities 
where more strict discipline than the Burmese relish is icqui- 
site, such as over gaols. 

The following statement shows the Religion, Races, Height, 
Weight, &c., of the men of the Regular Police 
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D'.<luctiufr neatly 2,000 rnen for service nt Pori. Blair, as guanls 
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criminal work of the province there remained only 3,6oU nion. 
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tiiot population. 11 io returns ol men 1 1is* *?1 1 1 from the Force 
dliung the year, cither at their own desire or by orders of the Su¬ 
perintendents, showed a want of permanency Miioug the lower 

b Constabulary, The conduct of tho Fuix'e merallr 
Ws Batisfaotory. 

Borar. 

J he general working ol the Police Continued eminently 
fcftlislactory. The strength was 2,540 of all grades, allowing 
ft policeman to every 0*8 square miles, and to every So5 

of the population, For tlio Punjab in Lsuij, the proportion 
Was! one policeman to 730 souls; in the North W, kUtij: 
Provinces in 180 .",. one to 1,127; in Madras, Olle to 1,019 inil 
in Pem.al, one to 1,51,1. The Cost Was Rs. 4,59.040 : ainonnth,./ 
1-0 a rate of three annas four pie (or 5d. ) on each head of the 
population, 'flic punishments inflicted on members of the force 
are thus tabulated :— 
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Police Schools were established during the year at the hqad- 
fjHarters of each district, and bonks, .-hitm, mats, &r* , were pur-- 
chased nut of a sum ol 1?-. 340, which remained <»n the abolition 
o| * the Tmi -ure Ese.rl Establishment. At eaHi head-quartern 
fatiuii :i Chief Constable and a ETead C )U4;iole, select. .] fui 

*heir superior kilowhdp•* < 1 the (‘odes and "Police Rognli" <n ■ 

^eie wheu available ii'em other duties, cn i>lo\ed as Ii inietor* 
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in the schools, 
numerous. 
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Resignations during the last throe"years were 


In 18G5, 289 resigned out of a force of ... ... 2,37G 

„ #866, 329 do. do. ... ... 2.421 

„ 1807, 343 do. do. ... ... 2,524 


Too many of the men were natives of Hindustan, who serve for 
a few years, and then desire to return with theii savings. lb 
trict Superintendents exerted themselves to obtain recruits in 
•Bexar, but with little success. 

Mysore and Ooorg. 

In Mysore generally no organic changes were made 
in the constitution of the police. The subject was under 
•consideration, but its settlement had been delayed by diffi¬ 
culties arising out of the actual and pr< pectire political 
situation. But increased attention was paid to the police 
by district officers, and the returns shewed a greater mea¬ 
sure of success in the detection of crime. The principal al¬ 
teration was in the Munjerabad talook of Hassttn district, 
where 34 peons were reduced in order to raise the pay of the 
others, a measure which became necessary owing to the high 
wages given upon the coffee estates in that part of the country. 
The total number of police throughout the Province was 23,204 ; 
the cost for the year having been Rs. 5,83,700. But. including 
tho village police of the Nugur division the force would pro¬ 
bably be about 30,000 men. In the town and cantonment of 
Bangalore there were 430 constables paid by Government at 
the rate of Rfl. 84-1-11 per man annually. 

The oldest policemen were in the Nugur division, the .aver¬ 
age age of tho Lingaycls in that division being 47. and that of 
the Rajpoots 43. Christians were found to weigh less than 
Mahomedans, and considerably less than those of th< Hindoo 
■religion. It would be difficult fully to account for this; but 
-diet and habits of life have probably more influence upon tho 
s eight than religious belief. On the whole there was increased 
•care and better success in the administration. 

(■omy .—The Coorg police, except in the towns of Mercara. 
and Veeraji nderpett, is composed ofJummnL ry'uts, who hold 
Jnnds on a feudal tenure as a remuneration for tho services 
; • ode red by them as a body of police. The system, though in a 
in unsure defective, i- considered to bo the best suited too. mouu- 
luinous and wooded tract of country like Ooorg, and has always 
been reported to have worked well, while it is undoubtedly po¬ 
pular with the Coorgs themselves. In the town, of Mercara 
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Jails and Jail Reform. 



and Veerajeiulerpctt, there are 25 regular police, who are spoken 
of by the Superintendent as being the most miserable specimens' 
of their class. The Superintendent considers it essential that 
their present rate of pay should be raised, and that they should 
be placed on a better footing than the common coolies in Coorg, 
who earn from 7 to .9 lls. a month. 


CHAPTER VII. 


JAILS. 

Progress of Prison Beform* 


The daily jail population of British India, without the 3?euda- 
lory States, is 74,000. In 1885, when preparing a Criminal 
Code, Mr. Macaulay wrote a minute on jail reform, which re¬ 
sulted in the appointment of a Committee to report on the sub¬ 
ject by Sir C. Metcalfe, Acting Governor General. That Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the highest and ablest officials of Govern¬ 
ment and the Supreme Court, reported that “ generally the care 
that is taken of the physical condition of these unfortunate men 
in the great essentials of cleanliness, attention to the sick, and 
the provision of food and clothing, appears to us to be highly 
honorable to the Government of British India. In this point of 
view, when fair allowance shall be made for the climate of the 
country and the habits of the people, we doubt whether India 
will not bear a comparison even with England.” But, in India as 
in England, the prison was demoralizing while it was not a very 
unpleasant residence. The Committee urged that the political 
necessity for turning attention to a moral reform in prison disci¬ 
pline is" only made the stronger by there being little necessity 
for much physical reform. The reforms which followed the Com¬ 
mittee''; investigations were increased by the appointment ot an 
Inspector-General of Jails in each Province between 1844 and 
1850, a step to which Lord Dalhousie referred as one of the 
great measures of his administration. The third great n form 
took place in LSG2 when the jails, which had been supervised by 
the Magistrates, were placed under Civil Assistant Surgeons. 
The ries of reforms originated in 18(54, when Lord Law¬ 

rence appointed r Committee which issued recommendations 
based generally on those of 1S3G. Government decided that no 
central jail (intended for aU prisoners sentem tony ex- 

seeding one year) should be built for more than 1,()0() prion . v . 
and i hat the minimum spa* e allotted to each prison* r should bo 
uim* h ot b) si.\ or 54 superficial feet, and nine fcvi by six b\ 
Voi„ XIII., C.vnr 11. - F 
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twelve, or (MS cul>ic feet. Funds were promised for tlie im¬ 
provement and extension of jail buildings according to these or¬ 
ders. In a Note on jails and jail discipline in India in 18(57-68, 
Mr. A. P. Howell, Under-Secretary in the Home Department, 
shows the results of these orders in each Province. The follow¬ 
ing statement gives a list of all jails sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for construction since May 1884, with the num¬ 
ber of prisoners which each is intended to accommodate aud the 
probable cost:— 



Total 

Cost of Jails. 


No. of 





Prison¬ 


1 



ers. 

Cash 

Convict 

Total. 



outlay. 

! labour. 

... 




Its. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Madras 

2,897 

9,38,125 

58,043 

9,90,708 

Bombay ... 

1,270 

7,34,514 

... 

7,34.51 1 

Bengal 

182 

3,85.1G8 

4,305 

3,89,173 

North-Western Provinces 

5,559 

9,49.0 43 

4,90,848 

14,40,491 

Punjab 

1,234 

2,40,429 


2,40,429 

Oude 

1,446 

2,35,470 

1,00,000 

3,95,170 

Central Provinces 

4,203 

12,14.449 

l,Sl,554i 

13,99,003 

British Burmah ... 

508 

5.20,683 


3,20,083, 

Hyderabad 

1,120 

3.99,790 

23,084 

4,23,474 

Central India 

198 

49,419 

... 

49,410 

Mysore and Coorg 

1.570 

3,85.007 

17,259 

4,02,2GG 

Total 

1 

20,247 

58,32,097 

9,45,293 

07,97.990 


The adoption of the cellular system has been urged on Govern¬ 
ment. Further enquiry is necessary as to its alleged superiori- 
1 v, and even if its superiority has been tested conclusively in 
Europe, its suitability on sanitary grounds to the several cli¬ 
mates of India, a point on which the best authorities are divid¬ 
ed, has yet to be demonstrated. »So far as inspection and super- 
concerned, nothing further red for the 

jails iu India. All that is wanted is that the officials should 
act up to the rules prescribed for their guidance in the several 
Jail Codes, and there is no reason to suppose that this i not ge¬ 
neral) \ the ease. 
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Mortality. 

Tho mortality in Indian jails has ever been, and is still, 
the most assailable blot in the jail administration. Serious 
as that mortality is in some cases, it is impossible at present 
to say how far it is excessive when compared with the ordinary 
death-rate of the free population. The Committee of 183b 
found that “ there exist uo known data from which to infer the 
mortality of the labouring classes in this country. The Com¬ 
mittee of 18G4 found tho data as much wanting then as twen¬ 
ty-eight years previously, and the same want exists now. The 
Committee of 18GI found tho causes of sickness and death in 
Indian prisons to be —(1), overcrowding, with the attendant evils 
of bad ventilation, bad conservancy, and bad drainage ; (2), in¬ 
sufficient. food, clothing, cleanliness, and medical inspection ; (3), 
sleeping on the ground ; and (4), exaction of labour from unfit 
persons. Very much lias been done in the matter of overcrow d- 
J ng, medical inspection and labour. Not a little is now being 
done to remedy the evils.of bad conservancy, bad drainage, in¬ 
sufficient food, clothing, and cleanliness, and of sleeping on the 
ground. In the Jail Codes of all Provinces, the dry-earth system 
of conservancy is < ujoined for universal adoption, and tho minu¬ 
test instructions are given for deodorising and burying the ex¬ 
creta. That system lias been most successful. As regards 
diet the Committee of 183G was of opinion that even then 
prison fare was very far superior to the food which the 
labouring class would ordinarily obtain. The Committee 
of 18G-I took a more indulgent view of the requirements 
of prisoners, and their recommendations are carefully car¬ 
ried out. Only greater attention and more minute super¬ 
intendence are wanted in some jails to secure the prisoners re¬ 
ceiving their prescribed Quantities. The matter is one of ex¬ 
treme difficulty iu a country where petty peculation is a re* 
cognised institution, and it can only be met by tho most minute 
supervision and the severest punishment in every case of de¬ 
tected fraud. Tho Committee of 18G4 recommended that uit- 
.ttble Clothing should be provided for all prisoners whether tried 
or untried, and that extra clotjiiug on an order from the medical 
officer should be supplied to the sick, the aged, and the infirm. 
The Committee of I8G4 considered sleeping up n the ground 
to bt extremely injurious to health, and raised earthen sleep- 
,ll g berths or platforms have been generally adopted. The 
Results of the above nn-asun of improvement are shewn in this 
Jetnru nf the mortalitv in the Jails in the several Provinces of 
Ti lia for the live years ending .1 So7-bS : — 



3/orlalilg in Jails . 
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Jail Mortality . 



Madras. 

Bombay. 

i- 

Year*. 1 

Prison popu¬ 
lation. 

Death-rate. 

Daily aver¬ 

age. 

. 

Year. 

Prison popu¬ 

lation. 

Death-rate. 

Daily aver¬ 

age. 

| Death-rate. 

1803-G4 ... 

24,914 

3-30 

7,083 

10’72ii 

! $03-64 : 

20,2S2 

214 

6,635 

7*70 

1804-05 

24,811 

4*10 

7,881 

12*20 1804-05 1 

20,289 

1*21 

5, 

4*25 

1805-00 ... 

24,955 

3 01 

8,080 

11*20 1 

1805-00 i! 

24,293 

2*08 

o. ' .5 

10*04 

IS00-07 ... 

31,092 

3'57 

9,808 

11 5011866 07 ’ 

22,015 

1 *54 

6,279' 

5*40 

1SG7-CS ... 

1 

29,060 

1*45 

10,15!) 

4*15 

1807-08 

1 

20,351 

0 *98 

i 5,822 

1 

3*44 

Bengal* 

KORTII-WES J’ERN P UOVIN ('. 

1803 

77,091 

i 

2'87 17,957 

9*52 

1803 ... 

58,346 

1 96 1.7,82,7 

•j.oo 

1804 

81,970 

1-3018,170 

017 

1804 .. 

00,155 

1 07 17,$!)!! 

6*33 

1805 

90,333 

1*24 18,842 

6*95 

1805 ... 

75,855 

()*7t» 10,705 

3 17 

1800* .. 

114,870 

2*04 22,151 

10*55 

1806 .. 

81,292 

0*5: 

1 16,910 

2*50 

1867 

89,120 

1-00 20,183 

5*S8 

1807 ... 

76,098 

0*6: 

2 10,084 

2*45 

PUNJAB.. 

Central Provinces* 

1803 

30,881 

2*13 

1 9,834 

0*71 

3 . 

15,842 

2*65 4,131 

^ 10*14 

1804 

31,841 

2*59 

i 9,502 

8*07 

1804 ... 

15,510 

2-07 4,193 

7*07 

1805 

33,542 

1 Oil 

l 10.308 

3-50.1805 ... 

14,118 

3*45 4,010 

12*15 

1800 

32,761 

0*5(i 

1 10,292 

1 ‘79,1806 .. 

13,598 

2 03| 3,749 

7*44 

1807 

32,090 

0*77 

' 9,989 

2*631807 ... 

15,7-17 

1*09! 3,037 

4*07 

OUDIl. 

Burma Bun mail 

1803 

| 10,05-1 

1 41( 

) 5,01* 

i 13*13 

U803 ... 

I n formal ««»n 

1 ) 3.44: 

1 717 







not available 

J. 


1804 

20,501 

> 2*3i 

1 5,70! 

) 8*35 

> 1804 .. 

11,22.' 

► 8*40 4,0 V 

>' 0-5-1 

1805 

10.8.V 

( 3 80 5,58- 

1 11 *0“ 

1 [ 1805 .. 

10,731 

>, 4*4 

5,8) 1 

1 12 27 

1800 

10,7K 

1 2*0: 

X (5,03* 

> 7*30 1806 .. 

. 11,287 

*i 3*48 3,60* 

! 10-91 

1807 

16.37S 

i 1*0SJ 0,51 ( 

; 2*72 

11S07-CS 

11,30* 

i\ 11 

5 3,521 

1 4-66 


Bekak. 



Mysore. 

1803 

Information 

| "or. 2 7< 

» 1803 

! 10.31 

' | ( 

2 1 04 1.579 10*70 

!3t»4 

not 

032 2*00 1864 

14,510 0*S0 1,840 0 74 

1805 

available. 

870 27*00 1806 . 

9,85 

5 1*’ 

72 1,78 

7| 6 72 

1800 



( 851 

r. l 5. 

> I860 .. 

23,41 

l! 1*01, 2,047, 8*92 

r 7 

2,77' 

r» *7 

1 _ 87: 

9, 2*2’ 

7 1807 

•2' ,5111 !*< i 1 2,813, 7 31 

1 1. 1_L_ 


* Tlw fnuwiiO year. 











































































Jail Disci 




The proper principles of complete classification are fully recog¬ 
nized in India, and are carried out whatever central jails are 
completed. In the smaller jails owing to structural defects the 
rules are in advance of the system : hut even in these jails.there 
is no association between those classes which by universal con¬ 
sent should be kept separate. 

Discipline and General Management. 

In all provinces the treatment of prisoners under trial corres¬ 
ponds very closely with that prescribed in the regulations at¬ 
tached to the English Prisons Act, 1865. They are permitted to 
wear their own clothes, to cook for themselves, and to commu¬ 
nicate with their legal advisers; fetters are only imposed in the 
case of dosporato characters and when absolutely necessary for 
security. No labour of any kind can be expected from them, but 
a rigid attention to cleanliness is insisted upon. The treatment 
of civil prisoners resembles in ali material respects that of pri¬ 
soners under trial. The intention of the law is that a sentence 
of labour or rigorous imprisonment is to be an aggravation of the 
term of imprisonment. Three classes of labor have been in¬ 
troduced—hard, medium, and light; the allotment, of each pri¬ 
soner to a class being left to the determination of the medical 
officer according to the prisoner’s physical capacity. In Ben¬ 
gal, especially, it lias been sought by l)v. Mouat, the Inspector 
General, to make prison labour reformatory and remunerative 
without 1 veiling its punitive character. Whereas in 1835 the 
icd profits of prison labour iu the Great Jail at Alipore were 
Rs -,500, in 1807 they wore Rs. 2,50,000 ; and in three even 
ol the district jails the prisoners employed on manufacture* 
netted sums which not. only covered the cost of their main¬ 
tenance, but also produced a surplus. During the last 14 years 
s.'tne prisons iu Bengal under Dr. Mounts superintendence have 
yielded a net profit of 40 lakhs of rupees. 

Intimately connected with tin subject of labour i that of re¬ 
wards and punishments and remission of sentences. In Bengal 
the only rewards open to prisoners are—(1J employment in the 
aihordinato ofi'ici of tlm jail as work overseers, convict warders, 
end convict guards; and (2) the grant of intermediate imprison¬ 
ment. Tin e rewards aie open to all classes of convicts, and are 
accorded for continued good conduct in prison, but no convict b 
eligible foi the former until the expiry of the prescribed term of 
labour of the first class or for the lat ter until he has compk icd t h ;• 
prescribed periods of tirst and second class labour, and has di - 
charged without fault the duties of convict overseer, warder, ol 
guard. This indulgence, founded apparently on Sir \V. t Yoftimb 
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system in Ireland, is stated to be very highly prized, and was al¬ 
lowed in eighteen cases in 1867 against nine in 1866 and six in 
1865. The jail punishments are fetters, solitary confinement in 
cells, and flogging. As in the majority of the Bepgal jails there are 
no celis flogging is the only really efficient punishment, and is of 
very frequent occurrence. In 1867 no less than 20 per cent, of 
the daily average of prisoners underwent this punishment, but it 
does not appear to be very severe. It isnever inflicted without the 
cognizance of the medical officer, and the number ot stripes in no 
case exceeds thirty. In Madras the system of rewards resembles 
that in Bengal as regards promotion to prison offices, and there is 
also a system of remission of sentences. The punishments arc flog¬ 
ging, reduction of diet, extra labour, separate confinement, and 
double irons. In Bombay the system of rewards resembles that 
in Bengal and Madras as regards promotion to prison offices, 
But with this exception that prisoners sentenced for murder, 
dacoity, highway robbery, rape, and unnatural crimes are disqua¬ 
lified. There is, however, nothing in this Presidency correspon¬ 
ding with the mark system, or with the system of conditional 
remission of sentence as in Madras, or with the system of in¬ 
termediate imprisonment that obtaius in Bengal. The pun- 
' islmieuls are solitary confinement up to sevuu days’ confinement 
in the stocks up to 12 hours, and corporal punishment not ex¬ 
ceeding 25 stripes with a rattan. In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces a system of good conduct marks was introduced in 1861, 
and is said to work admirably in the central jail; convicts aro 
also eligible to promotion to prison offices after a uniform period 
of probation, and are reported to be “ the most trustworthy offi¬ 
cials of the class.” It has been fouud, however, impossible to 
carry out the mark system in the district jails. The ^punishments 
are the same as in Madras. Of a prison population of 41.1)30 
during 1867 the number of punishments inflicted was 1,52-1, 
of which 1,103 cases were of flogging, 132 of solitary con- 

fin .. ' hortened did. In the Pup b m the 

North-West there is a system of marks and of promotion 
to prison offices. Remission of sentence can be regularly earn¬ 
ed. Progress in the work-shops and good behaviour entitle a 
prisoner to be recommended for release. Punishments are in¬ 
creased labour, refusal of permission to sec relatives, solitary 
confinement, heavy irons, and in extreme case ^ flogging, the 

ions in force in Bengal The < h ;i 
tem of rewards, pitnishmc nts, and remission of sentence following 
jp force in the Punjab. In the Cmnr. 1 Provinces the system 
of marks and of promotion to prison afficcs is proscribed in tho 
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Jail Code, as also the Bengal rules of intermediate imprison¬ 
ment. In British Burundi the rewards are interviews with 
friends and promotion to prison offices. Remission of sentence 
can be earned by all prisoners except those disqualified under 
the same rules as those in force in the Central Provinces, but 
there is no system of intermediate imprisonment. Remission 
of sentence is" carried to a greater pitch in this Province than 
elsewhere. From the last report it appears that out of a prison 
population of about 11,300 no less than 134 prisoners earned 
remissions of various terms. Punishments for males are solitary 
confinement, fetters, and flogging; forty stripes being the maxi¬ 
mum for one oifence; the latter punishment is only to be in¬ 
flicted in the presence of the Native Doctor. For females, the 
punishments prescribed in the Jail Code are “ placing them 
iu a straight jacket, or handcuffs, or both, and cutting their 
hair close.” In Berar the rules on the subject of rewards 
and punishments are those in force in the Central Provin¬ 
ces, but the jails are not sufficiently advanced to admit of 
their being fully carried out in practice. In Mysore the pun¬ 
ishments are imposition of fetters, separation in a punishment- 
yard, extra lab' r, punishment exercise, wearing a mask, place 
on 1 ad conduct list, carrying with it many disadvantages, solitary 
confinement with hard labor, solitary confinement without work 
and no non-labouring rations, and finally flogging. The rewards 
are promotion to jail offices, permission to see friends, badge 
for industry or good conduct, occasional issue of fruit, books to 
read, place upon the good conduct list carrying with itsomesiiinll 
privileges, and a hope of a recommendation for a remission of 
punishment. 

In Coorg there is only one jail, containing on an average 100 
prisoners, and as far as practicable the Punjab rules arc on all 
points enforced. 


Education. 

In Bengal the number of prisoners under instruction nl 
the close of 1866 was 189, the number admitted during 
the 3 car was 70 -. but no paid agency is employed. hi 
Madras reading and writing are taught by convict agen¬ 
cy in the central jails and in sonic district jails, and the 
means of introducing a more general system are upder con: i- 
doration. in Bombay tin system of educating prisoners through 
Convicts and with ut paid agency, i$ carried out whenever prac¬ 
ticable. Schools have been established in every jail, and tire 
Success in several instances lms be u well marked. In the 
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North-West particular attention has been paid to this subject 
since 1854, and from the last report it would seem that 1 3*55 
per cent, of the prison population were taught to read dur¬ 
ing incarceration, and '86 per cent, to write, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that of the total 29,350 admissions during 
the year, no less than 10,787 were for periods under three 
months. In the Punjab education is provided for the pri¬ 
soners in every Jail and many prisoners annually leave 
Jail who have learned to read and write during their in¬ 
carceration. At the close of 18G7 43 per cent, of the pri¬ 
soners were under instruction, and of 2,9 05 prisoners who could 
read 1,949 had learnt to do so in jail. In Oudli a certain 
number of prisoners are daily instructed in reading, writing 
and arithmetic by a paid teacher assisted by prisoner-teachers 
in the central prison, and the same system has been also intro¬ 
duced into the Fyzabad and Seetapore jails. In the Central 
Provinces education is carried out in all jails where the pi isoners 
are not employed under the Department of Public Works, and 
from the last return it appears that of a prison population of 
13,747 during the year, 1,206 prisoners could read, ami 348 could 
• read and write; and of tli£ ; e 51 5 learned to do so while in jail. 
In British Burma!) rules similar to those in ihe Punjab are prescrib¬ 
ed in tho Jail Code, but there is this difference in the two Pro¬ 
vinces—in British Btirmah seven-tenths of the prisoner." are found 
to be able to read and write their own vernaculars, and lienee 
the- form of education that has been introduced is to teach Eng¬ 
lish. In Berar the prisoners.are employed in building the jails 

for their future accommodation, and education has not yei been 

commenced. In Mysore nothing has been done as regards the 
education of any prisoners except juveniles. 

Re-Convictions. 

Tn Bengal out of 32,141 prisoners convicted last year only 
868 were re-convictions, or in the pi of 270 re-con* 

victed to convicted. Dr. Mount is not satisfied with tin) cor¬ 
rectness of these figures, but he confesses that as far as they 
go they show the proportion to re-oonvictious to be smaller 
tu Bengal than in any country in Europe. On the other hand 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab declares that prison dis¬ 
cipline in that province is penal and deterrent, “ far more de¬ 
terrent in fact than in the jails in England, the ratio ot re¬ 
commitments to commitments in tbe prisons of England and 
Wales being 32 per cent, in 1806, or more than twice a- great 
«is the ratio of the re-commitments in the Punjab.” Tu the 
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North-Western Provinces ol' 173,982 sentenced in tin: years 
1861-67 inclusive 8,355 had been once and 3.<j()(i hvice before* 
convicted, and 1,027 had been frequently* convicted. From 
this it would appear that committals have gone on steadily in¬ 
creasing, and if it may be accepted that an increase in' cmn- 
mittuls is a stronger proof of a bad state of prison discipline 
than a decrease of re-committals the result is uusatisfactorv. 
I3ut in the absence of authentic statistics of the increase of po¬ 
pulation, of tlie effect of a more vigorous and searching ad¬ 
ministration, of the operation of the Codes that during the last 
Imv years have come into force,’and of the greater efficient?v 
ot the re-organized police, any such inference would be verv 
unti n.stAvorfhy. Another disturbing element in any calculation 
based upon statistics of committals, is the constant interchange 
•d territories from one Province to another. Lastly, it will be 
remembered that, even if complete statistics for a sufficient 
number of years were available in any Province, they would 
prove but little as regards any system of prison disciplint 
eau-t‘ no Province can be said as yet to have any fixed and 
complete system of prison discipline at all. Ev< y< . 
changes and improvements, and pending the completion of cen¬ 
tral jails prison discipline must remain in quite a transitional 
state. 

Mi. J To well- draws the following conclusions from a review of 
| subject. Prisoners in Indian Jails ape generally well 

fed, well 'jolhed, and well eared for. and strenuous efforts 
arc being made in all Provinces for their better accommodation, 
ihere are no means of comparing the mortality in Jails with 
that »*t the free population, but under better sanitary arrange¬ 
ments and stricter medical supervision, the mortality is generally 
on the decrease. A groat deal has been done in all the most 
'• oiitinl points of prison discipline, but there is a tendency, espu- 
ciaUy iu the Beno sidency, to lay too much stress upon 
this discipline being made remunerative. 


Expenditure- 


The gross annual cost of prisons and prison * sf J>lis)mn*iits, 
exclusive of building charges incurred in the Department of 
l*»iDire Works, amounted in 1867 to Tho following 

-h'-ws fin. total expenditure, net aud gross, tor the five vuniw 
' u ling J 867 . - - 

' r. MU in U, * $ u 


misr/fy 



Y 

Province. 

Year. 


Total 

Expenditure. 


. 

s 

li 

It 

Net receipts from 

prison manufac¬ 

ture. 

Total net cost to 

Government per 

prisoner. 

For repairs and 

building not 
executed by 
the Public 
Works De¬ 
partment. 

For Estab¬ 

lish m ents, 
i it c 1 u d ing 

Jail Guards. 

Indict. 

In clothing. 

Medic iues 

and Hospi¬ 

tal charges. 

Co n tingen- 

cies, includ¬ 

ing all other 
charges. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. As. P. 



1S63-C4 

9,883 

2,91,380 

3,57.432 


12,542 

27,508 

7,53,540 

4,53,882 

27 15 

S 



1864-65 

10,3S6 

3,17,253 

4,48,429 

78,556 

10,623 

37,860 

9,03,107 

3,41,750 

30 14 

0 

Bengal 


1865-66 

21,090 

8,58,210 

5,90,557177,918 

11,472 

42,628 

11,01,875 

3,52,178 

39 13 

11 



1866-07 

41,897 

3,59,607 

8,10,897 S9,303 

18,000 

67,063 

13,92,S87 

3,55,508 

45 10 

8 



1S67 

40,369 

4,44,107 

6,54,3G6 95,377 

16,061 

63,960 

13,14,243 

4,41,238 

53 4 

3 



1863-64 

13,80G 

1,61,947 

2,12,566i 23,352 

8,810. 

IS,47S 

4,3S, 96S 

sr.iii 

62 7 

1 



1864-65 

11,646 

1,69,086 

2,49,210 24,231 

8,078 

i 19,186 

4, 81.-137 

77,656 

69 8 

8 

Bombay 


1S65-6C 

10,833 

2.77,G53 

2,1)8,103 50,724 

15,344; 

44,069 

6,96,726 

1,52,982 

83 13 

0 



1866-67 

5,334 

2,25,877 

2.52,943 2S.0S5' 

16,143 

35,010 

5,63,997 

1,62,006 

64 0 

4 



1SG7-68 

7,529 

2,50,380 

2,43,839 33,725 

13,378 

41,228 

5,90,079 

2,17,930 

63 14 

9 


f 

1863-64 

5,841 

1,74,918 

2,37,11427,690 

3,9S4 

37,182 

4,86.729 





1 

1 1864-65 

7,911 

1,86,648 

2,90.713 37,057 

5.7S3 

* 37,492 

5,65,604 




Madras 

-1 

I 1865-66 

6,385 

2,06,530 

3,27,56933,933 

5,343 

42,991 

6,22,751 





t 

j 1S65-07 

<5.656 

2,07,817 

4.9fi.41l|4I,186 

4,253 

66,539 

8,82,362 

7,G1S 

S9 0 

0 


l 

1SG7-6S 

4,902 


4,75,428 37,810 









1S63 

18,079 

3,12,356 

1,91,841 28,903 

9,754 

41,905 

6,03,73S 

3,35,558 

38 14, 

0 

1 . 


1SG4 

7.862 

3,05,845 

2.09.120 51,028.10,921 

49,760 

6,94.536 

8,79,395 

44 6 

0 

> W. Provinces 

... - 

1S65 

12,410 

3.18,068 

3,42,584 50,409 

9,765 

47,114! 

7,80,350 

3,93,414 

47 9 

0 

I 


1866 

26,837 

2,97,306 

3.02.-132 40,339 

9,528 

53,880 

7,96,372 

4,38,705 

47 7 

0 



1867 

33,156 

3,06,126 

2,78,81)0. 46,438| 8,239 

62,913 

7,35,770 

4,35,072 

45 12 

0 



Jail Expenditure 
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TroH' ttovt'Uion to Fori Flair, 


Reformatories .—After a review of the various Reports on this 
subject, Mr. Howell comes to the conclusion that in all Provinces 
biieli measures as arc suited to the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try for the treatment of juvenile offenders have been sanction¬ 
ed, and in most provinces are in operation. 

Transportation- 

Transportation, the second punishment prescribed in the Pe¬ 
nal Code, may be awarded tor life, for fourteen, or for any term 
nor loss than seven years. Sentences of transportation from India 
are now exclusively carried out in the Penal Settlement of Port 
Blair. On the 31st December 1863 the number of convicts at Poit 
Blair had increased to 3,233. In this year, however, the death- 
rate rose to 21*55 per cent., and in the following year (he mor¬ 
tality continued at so high a rate that only fourteen years’ con¬ 
victs were sent except from Madras and Bombay. Under this 
restriction the number of convicts at Port Blair at the close of 
1806 amounted to 6,686, the death-rate during the year having 
been over 10 percent, of males and over 2 per cent, of females. 
If all convicts sentenced throughout India to transportation were 
transported, the annual importation to Port Blair would be about 
3,000. Judging from the last reports, the discipline at Port Blair 
js very much less severe even than the present system in the cen¬ 
tral jails, and when once the journey across the Sea is over, the 
convict live s a far easier life than he would in any jail in India. 
The cost of an ordinary convict at Port Blair is calculated to be 
“ not far under Rupees 30 a month,” and this, it should be 
remembered, is tbc cost of the convict.-at the fret Moment, and 
does not include all the multifarious charges involved in tak¬ 
ing hint there. The annual expenditure on Port Blair is about 
£180,000, and it contains accommodation for about 7,000convict % 
The whole subject of the reorganization of the Penal yettlement 
was decided by Government early in 1869. 


The CJrimira} Classes of Bengal 

In Mouat furnishes the only information on this subject, and 
for Bengal alone. That the commission of crime generaJly is 
mod to bo so disgraceful by m tivi f ' India, as it i 1 . 
the majority of Englishmen, is attributed to ages ol misgovern- 
nK-nt and oppression ; to the facility of commission, and difficulty 
0 f detection, of many of the most common offences; to the .-am- 
tern of entire castes who inherit a criminal career and pursue it. 
ns others do a lawful calling, aud to tin existence of perrons 
bound together by no .hereditary lit, whose. pi"fes.*don » tlu* 
eoiouii- ion of the most appalling crimes. Tin thug* and [ to* 




. 


tussmnal poisoners :m: the worst examples of the latter; the 
daeoits, or gang robbe rs, the boot. The bulk of the criminal po¬ 
pulation of most parts of India consist of burglars and thieves. 
Houses are extremely insecure, there being usually but a mud or 
a mat wall to oppo>e the entrance of a robber. Money is scarce¬ 
ly ever invested—probably never by the bulk of the community 
—and the wealth of the majority is kept in the form of coin 
or gold and silver ornaments, for the melting of which /the 
crucible of the receiver of stolen goods is always ready. 
As a rule, in Bengal, the majority of persons convicted of mis¬ 
demeanours arc agriculturists or landed proprietors; and most 
ol those convicted of burglary, theft, and the higher offences, 
are usually tradesmen, mechanics, domestic servants, or people 
of low caste, such as Gwallas, Domes, Dosads, &c. Dr. Moput 
hum shea t lie following statistics for the five years ending 1804. 

From the tillers of the soil, the number is very great, being in— 

Committals. 

.... 27,578 out of 52,008 

... 28,002 „ 49,007 

... 31,501 „ 58,135 

... 31,999 „ 59,503 

... 34,027 „ 63,300 

whole prison population. This is some- 
average mentioned in M. Diichatel’s re¬ 
sult of a quarter of a century of observa- 


1800 ... 

1801 ... 

1862 ... 

1803 ... 

1804 ... 

<‘r very nearly halt the 
'Unit. higher than tlu, 
}><u l of ] 814, tis the 


lii'U in France. . As a rule, the agricultural jiajiulatiou ol'Beugm 
are absolutely ignorant, and the amount of crime among them 
depends very much on the nature of the crops. Again, when the 
harvests arc ripe for reaping, thefts are most numerous ; and in 
Wars ol scarcity, crime of all kinds, against person as well as 
against property, is most abundant. The class of day labourers 
rank next to the field workers in numbers, ignorance and crime. 
Their numbers were in— 

1800 , ... ... 7,312 

1801 ... ... ... 6,122 

1802 ... ... ... 8,648 

1803 ... ... ... 7,346 

1864 ... ... ... 10,505 

fraction more than 14 per cent, of the whole number corn¬ 
'd tv) pn- >n. Not vor\ much below tlie day labourers are 


or ;i 
mill 
the 


domestic seirants 
1600 

1801 .. 

1802 

1803 ... J 

Dot 


5,134 
5,31() 
0,201 
0.135 

5,313 
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Criminal Classes in Bengal, 



From this class come the greatest number of regular petty 
tluevos, crimes against the person being comparatively rare 
among them. Immediately following the domestic servants, but 
at a considerable distance, are a class of small shopkeepers, call¬ 
ed modies, whose occupation is to sell food-grain, pulses, spices, 
and condiments. Their numbers were, in— 

... 1,054 

... 1,4 26 


1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 


1,405 

1,303 

1,835 


Their crimes are likewise chiefly theft, fraudulent weights, 
cheating, falsification of food, &c. The petty landholders furnish 
a little more than 1 per cent, of the criminal population, and 
among them crimes against the person are more frequent' than 
crimes against property. Boundary disputes, with cattle tres¬ 
pass and theft of crops, are frequent among them. The handi- 
class, or mechanics, an- usually in better circumstan 
better educated, and, in consequence, less criminal than the three 
first-named classes. Among the curiosities of the criminal re¬ 
cords of Bengal of the five years, are a poet, a songster, an astro¬ 
loger, an indigo-planter, a ship captain, an engineer, t wo tea plan¬ 
ters, a solicitor, and a prince. Vagrants and light characters add 
very little to the criminal population—the priests in jail being 
more numerous than the two together. Of the last-named, there 
were, in— 

1860 ... ... ... 177 


1861 

18C2 

1863 

1864 


172 

210 

254 

170 


Thugs have entirely disappeared in Bengal. 

_Tlie Religion and Education of the Prisoners in B engal- 


Years. 

Hindus. 

Mulirunma*. 

duns. 

isi* 

| Chris* 

| tiaiiB. 

Total. 

1858-01) ~. 

31,912 

17,781 

1,587 

, 2,203 

~ 53,483 

1809-60 

28,733 

20,758 

2,319 

258 

52,068 

I860 

28,281 

18,475 

2>77 

103 

49,696 

1861 

27,740 

20,508 

1,229 

184 

49,667 

1862 

34,821 

21,661 

1,426 

227 

58,135 

1863 

35,701 

22,664 

926 

237 

59,528 

1864 

39,790 

21,271 

1)535 

764 

63,3 601 

1800 

44,007' 

23,519 

3,322 

j 1,769 

72.617; 

1806 

55,483: 

34,477 

4,720 

1,271 

95,951 

1807 ... ... 

36,071 

27,613' 

1 

2,556 

797 

| .. .. 

67.037 

ToUl 

362.545 

228:7271 

22.3D7 

1 7,8731 

621.042 






























Castes of Prisoners. 
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lit UCCtf toil of Fri»tht,;r$ id 
Tin Sects of tlie Muhammadan JWSofter8. 



I 


Wars. 

Sunnis. 

i 

Shecahs. | Shoiklis. 

Feraiwcu. 

Syo.1,4. .Moguls. 

I’m lions. 

1858-59 

.11/280 

120 

2,145 

... 

1 1 , 

15 I GO 

122 

IS .11-00 

12,672 

570 

5/254 

1.278 

821 

057 

18(51.1 

10,180 

372 

0,789 

907 

30 1 

1 200 

1801 

0,08(3 

•270 


1,040 

CO 1 5 

I i«V2 

1$02 

10,570 

311 

9.(572 

898 

1 71 ! U 

125 

$803 

11,010 

291 

10/200 

009 

02 1 1*2 

ISO 1 

1804 

9,254 

7 A S 

10,525 

003 

38 1 ... 

103 

1SG5 

9,474 

378 

11.720 

i 1,717 

31 

195 , 

1800 

11,040 


18,035 

3,960 

80 | ... ; 

290 f 

IS07 

9,2(39 

502 

1 

14,879 

2,710 

, 7 ! 

I 

1 180 i 

i ! 

Total.. 

104,9So 

3,034 

• 99,111 

14,037 

1 071 193 

2,124 


Showing State of Situation of the prisoners oh 
admission into Jail. 



P vlvly K ■ l f'-r 
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Life. 

Able to Head aud i 
Write. 

• 

Entlroly Unedm u..(. 
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TJ 
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3 

Years. 
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is 

£ a 

Number. 
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|l*3 
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mi 

srn .. 
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1 8.<04 


!' 1 250 U. '*'• 
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ir>t;2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TRADE, NA VIGATION AND EMIGRATION. 

The Trade of India may be looked at as Foreign, Coasting 
end Inland. 

Tlio Portion Trade from the Earliest Period- 

The foreign trade of India stood at somewhat less than seven 
millions sterling in value, or £6,911,774, in 1813-14, the last 
year of the East India'Company's monopoly. The trade doubled 
in the next twenty years during which the China monopoly con¬ 
tinued to exist. It stood at £14,342,280 in 1834-35. In the 
subsequent thirty years, or in 1805-130, it reached its highest 
point in value, £123,813,004. In 18GG-G7, from a fall in the im¬ 
itated price of cotton, it stood at £95,440,109, and in IS6/-6S, 
it reached the healthy level of £101,038,621. In round num¬ 
bers the foreign trade of India may be taken at abo\c a 
hundred millions sterling in value, and the coasting trade at 
twenty-three millions, or about 125 millions sterling in all. 

For the first time the Financial Department has issued an. 
Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British 
India, similar to that which shews the Trade of the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom. The statement comes down to the year 1866-67. 
The accounts issued by the same Department every mouth show 
the trade and navigation in detail for the year ending April 
186s. From these and other official sources, we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing figures showing the trade of Calcutta up to 1834-35 
and the trade of India thereafter : — 


1599 ... ... East India Company established. 

L6S9 ... . . .Exported 4.320 tons in 11 vessels to India, the South 

Sea* and China. _____ 



1 

On 

Tons. 

Imports. 

b'xjiorti. 

Total . 

1705.0ft . . 

1 SOft.ftfi . . 

... 170 
...; 210 

57,690 

82,8)4 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1SI3-U ... 

1 222 

77.192 

2.206,068 

4,643,100 

6,911.774 

IWVH , . 


87,324 

. » 

6.279.833 

10,216.59* 

6,121,479 

1833.34 . 

1J 339, 

124,160 

2. 309,443 

5,532,034 

18313.-, 

... 2-J3 

' 

120,633 

2.949,431 

4.590,902 

7,440,333 J 


I he following table shows the trade ot Bengal from 1813 to 

m * . 


















Trad% of Bengal to 1834-35* 



Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1813-14 

.£ 

2,206,668 

£ 

4,645,106 

£ 

0,911,774 

1814-15 

2,712,642 

4,749,950 

7,462,592 

1815-16 

3,617,934 

5,641,083 

9,259,017 

1816-17 

6,210,844 

6,135,335 

12,346,179 

1817-18 

0,305,123 

6,541,790 

12,840,913 

1818-19 

8,207,800 

6,189,536 

14,397,336 

1819-20 

5,860,664 

0,097,S81 

11,958,545 

1*820 21 

4,651,649 

5,803,261 

10,454,910 

1821-22 

4,805,303 

6,594,951 

11,400,254 

1822-23 

4,415,591 

6,700,344 

11,115,935 

1823-24 

3,930,765 

0,279,833 

10,210,598 

*— : 

GO 

4,079,818 

5,010,803 

9,690,621 

1825-26 

3,055,673 

5,677,862 

9,333,535 

1826-27 

3,430,083 

5,234,135 

8,670,218 

co 

t- 

CM 

00 

4,219,917 

0,100,809 

10,620,726 

1828-29 

3,709,510 

5,204,515 

l 

1 8,914,025 

1829-30 

3,468,613 

5,668,688 

9,137,301 

1830 31 

3,338,605 

5,417,716 

8,756.381 

1831-32 

2,800,815 

5,818,17:; 

8,618,987 

1832 33 

2,509,301 

5,669,477 

8,178,778 

1833 34 

2,509,415 

5,552.034 

8,121,179 

11834-35 

2,949,431 

4,590,902, 

7,140,33-3 
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Trade of Jlvinhay to 1834-35, 


<SL 

2G1 


The following shows the trade of Bombay with the Baited 
Kingdom from the same period, exclusive of- the Company s in¬ 
vestments : — _ _ _ 


Y ears. 


1313-14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 
1810-17 
1817 18 
1818-19 
1810 20 
1820-21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 
• 824-25 

1827- 26 
1820-27 
i 827-28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 
1831-35 


Imports. 


Exports and 
Re-Exports. 


£ 

92,COS 
139,865 
230,329 
298,458 
489.519 
709,023 
560,250 
361.621 
439,420 
562,4*1 
557,131 
502,404 
430,242 
495,587 
819,693 
781,248 
911,COG 
1.106,636 
902,315 
1,108,268 
904,239 
940,584 


£ 

305,154 
277,589 
259,467 
201,846 
476,000 
773,G15 
668,060 
148,972 
253,839 
524.C50 
695,385 
588,788 
649,246 
393,881 
568,592 
833,767 
547,329 
684,009 
636,026 
1,041,773 
1,018,479 
969,547 


Total. 


£ 

397,852 
417,454 
489,796 
500,304 
965.519 
1,482,638 
1,128,310 
510,593 
693,259 
1,087,121 
1,152,516 
1,091,192 
1,079,488 
889,46; 
1,388,286 
1,615,015 
1,458,935 
1,790,045 
1,538,341 
2,150,011 
1,922,7 It 
1,910,131 


The Volume published by the Financial Department enables 
us to divide the trade into merchandize and treasure and to £>>0 
the annual average of each five years, but it fails to gi\'u ns the 
number and tonnage of ships till 1854. Ihe course and growth 
of the foreign trade, as affected by histories] and cxteimil r < - 
no mi cal causes, will bo best seen in the following condensed 
review:— 

Close Monopoly, 

Partial Monopoly, 

10 Years of Free Trade, 

Russian War, 

Mutiny Influences, 

American War, 

Latest Normal ^ -nr •• 


1813-14 ... 

£ 6,911.774 

1881-35 ... 

14,342,280 

1844-45 ... 

82,2V3,.V>0 

185(5-57 ... 

55,200,107 

1859-60 ... 

09,511,315 

1865-66 ... 

123,813,0c 1 

1867-68 ... 
a 2 

101,038.621 
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The Showing table presents an epitome of the trade from the abolition of the China monopoly to the 


close of i 867-68, showing its rapid growth :— 


Foreign Trade op all India since it was slade, tree. 

\ . ‘ \ 
\ ' 


Tear. 


Ships in¬ 
tend. 

Tonnage 

Mitered, 

Imports. £ 

Exports; £ 



Mcrchan - 
dise. 

Treasure. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

£ 

1834-35 ... 

Average of 5 Years 
1838-39 ... 

Do. '43-44 ... 

Do. ’48-49 ... 

Do. '53-54 

Do. '58-59 

Do. T)3-04 

18644)5 

1865-06 

1S66-67 

1867-68 

ending 

1 

1 

2.794 

4,596 

5,820 

6.157 . 

5,865 

5,148 

5,632 

1 

896,941 

1,518.754 

2,091,200 

2,117,371 
1.958,168 
1,722.195 

4,261,106 

4,970,618 
7,691,428 
9,136,126 
11,058,538 
15,577.392 
23,971,452 
28,150,923 
■ 1 1,228 
30,639,281 
37,902,560 

1,SOS,023 

2,345,335 

2,762,164 

3 073,219 
4,792,802 
11,275,150 | 
17,091,315 1 
21,363,352 
20,557,301 
14,598,051 
11,657,968 

7,993,420 

11.071,529 

13.759.770 
15,675,044 
19,023.095 

24.924.770 
42,146,5S9 
63,027,010 
65,491,123 
47,729,012 
49,S36,755 

194,741 

251,069 
462,792 
1.320,504 
994,030 
922,701 
1,022,697 
1,444.775 
2.165.352 
i 2,473,165 
: 1,641,338 

1 ■ 

I 

14,342,290 

IS, 638,551 
24,706,154 
29,204,923 
35.868,405 
52,700,013 
84.232,053 
118,986,066 
123,813,004 
95,440.109 
101,038,621 


The trade of Britidi India in each year from 1834<-3o to ISG7-GS is seen in the following ta¬ 
llies :— 


2G2 Map id Growth of thr. Trade of Lilia. 
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Trade of India from 1831-05 tv 18G7-GS. 



\ ears. 

Total of MercljaiiJi.so and 
Treasure. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Ex ports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-35 

6,154,130 

8,188,162 

14,342.292 

1835-36 

6,928,312 

11,214,604 

18,142.916 

1836 37 

7,573,157 

13,504,117 

21,077,274 

1837-38 

7,672,572 

11,583,437 

19,256.009 

1858-30 

8,251,595 

12,122,675 

20,374,270 

Annual Average 

7,315,953 

1 1,322,599 

18,638.552 

1839-40 

7,776,500 

11,333,268 

19,109,768 

1840-41 

10,202,193 

13,822,009 

24.024,262 

18-11-42 

9,629,901 

14,340,292 

23,970,193 

1842-43 

11,046,895 

13-, 7 6 7,621 

24.814,516 

184344 

13,612,476 

17,999,55 4 

31,612 030 

Annual Average 

10,453,592 

14,252,561 

24.706,154 

1844 45 * 

14,506.537 

17,697,052 

32,203,589 

1815 40 

11,583,438 

17,844,701 

29,428,139 

1846-47 

11,836,586 

16,059,306 

27,905,892 

1847-48 

10,571,007 

14,738,435 

25,309,142 

1848 49 

12,549,307 

18,628,244 

31,177,551 

Annual Average 

12,209,375 

16,995,548 

29.204,923 

1819-50 

13,696,696 

18,283,543 

31,980,239 

1850-51 

15,370,597 

18,705,438 

34,076,035 

1851-52 

17,292,549 

20,798,342 

38,090,891 

1852-53 

16,902,240 

21,519,862 

38,4 22.103 

1853-54 

15,994,616 

20,778.437 

36,773,052 

Annual A verage 

15,851,3 9 

20,017,125 

35,868,464 

1854-55 

14,770.928 

20:194,268 

34,965,186 

1855 56 

25,2 11,782 

33,640,444 

48,885,226 

1856-57 

28,608.284 

20,591,879 

55,200.163 

1857 58 

31,093,065 

28,278,474 

59,371,839 

1858 59 

34,515,650 

30,532,298 

65,0J7.918 

A annul Average 

26,852,542 

25,8-47,471 

52,700.013 

1859 60 

40,622,103 

28,889,210 

69.511,313 

1800-61 

34,170,793 

34,090,154 

68,260 947 

186162 

; 37,272,417 

37,000,397 

7 1,272,SI 4 

1862-63 

43,141,351 

48,970,785 

92,112,136 

1863-64 

50,108,171 

66,895,884 

117,001,055 

1 

-1 iuniat Average 

41,062,967 

43,169,286 

84,232,253 

1864 05 

49,514,275 

69,471,791 

118,986,066 

1805-60 

56,156,529 

G 7,660,475 

123813,001 

1806-67 

45,237,332 

50,202,777 

95, •1-10.109 

;1867 68 

411,560,528 

61,478,00? 

10.1,038,6 rl 

!__ 


i 

1____■' 




























Trade, of India (since 1850 51. 


Distinguishing Merchandise and Treasure since 1850-51 we 

O # O 

have the following :— 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. * 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

o 

DC 


11,558,789 

18,164,139 

3,811,806 

... 

1851 52 ... 

. . • 

12,2-10,490 

19,879,217 

5,052,057 

... 

1852-53 ... 


10,070,8G3 

20,464,632 

6,831,375 

1,015,228 

1853-54 ... 


11,122,660 

19,295,139 

4,871,953 

1,483,206 

1804-55 ... 

M. 

12,742,671 

18,927,222 

2,028,256 

1.207,033 

.1 nnual Average 

... 

11,547,095 

19,346,076 

4,519,089 

761,111 

1855-56 ... 

, , 

13,943,494 

23,038,259 

11,301,288 

601,176 

1856 57 ... 

• . • 

14,194,587 

25,338,451 

14,413,697 

1,253,426 

1857-58 ... 


15,277*629 

27,456,031 

15,815,436 

822,438 

1838-59 ... 


21,728,579 

29,862,871 

12,817,071 

660,427 

1859 CO ... 


2-1.265,140 

27,960,20: 

16,356,963 

020,007 

Annual Average 


17,8S1,88G 

26.731,16: 

11,140,891 

855,005 

i860 Cl ... 


23,493,716 

32,970,601 

10,677,677 

1,110,540 

IS61-02 ... 


22,320,432 

30.317,04- 

14,951,985 

683,355 

1862 63 ... 

... 

22,632,384 

47,859,64/ 

20,508,967 

1,111,140 

1863-64 ... 

# , 

27,145,590 

65,625,11'. 

22,962,581 

1,270,435 

1864-65 ... 


28,150,923 


21,363,352 

1,411,775 

Annua! Average 

... 

21,748,629 

50,159,95' 

18,092,792 

1,125,851 

1865-66 ... 


29,599,228 

05,491,12: 

26,557,301 

2,165,352 

186G-C7 ... 

... 

30,639,281 

17,729,61: 

11,598,051 

2,473,165 

1307-08 ... 

♦ * • 

37,902,560 

13,561,471 

11,637,908 

1,64 1,33.8 
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Value of Gold and Silver Imported f rom and Exported to Fon'ajn 
Countries at Ports in British India in each yeat from 
1834-35 to 1SG7-G8. 


Y ears. 


Imports. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


Exports. 


Gold. Silver. 


Total. 


1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

19 

Annual Avge. 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 4*2 

1842- 43 
184.3-44 
Annual 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 


Arg< . 


1846-47 

1S47-4S 

1848- 49 
.1 n uual 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1 353-54 
Annual 
) 854-53 
1855-56 
1854.57 
1357-58 
1858-59 
: 

18 .VJ.C 0 
1860-61 
I i 11-62 

186-j ij;j 

I **03-04 
Annual 
IS 64-65 
1803.GO 
1 806-67 
1867 6S 


£ 

1.976,570 
2, *209,589 
2,036,057 
‘2,640,031 
3,010. SU0 
2,374,6*27 
1,9 45,263 
1,786,253 
2,189,312 
3,662,468 
4,870,403 
2.899,740 
4.21*2. Ill 
‘2,694,174 


£ I 

852, S39 
1,048.778 
...I 1,401,/4 

Avge A 

..i 1,159,548 
... 1.155,310' 
1,338,778. 
1,341,106 
1,078,7081 
1.214.690' 
882,721 
*2,508,353 
2,176,002 
2,830,084 
4,437.339 
2,566,900 
4,288.037 
4,242,441 
5,190,432 
6,881,566 
8,925,412* 
A\g>\ 5,905,578' 
.. J 9,876,03*2! 
... 6,372,894 
...I 4,927,340 
...I 4,707.-183] 


-4 rge. 


Avge. 


£ 

2,087,0S2 

922,185 

2,708,628 

2,235,79i : 

2,656,498 

3,713,281. 

5,490,227 

3.770,61; 

3,573,281* 

I. 145.137 
8.792,793 

12,237,695 
12,985.332 
8.379,692 
8,708,130 
12,068,9261 
6,434,030, 
9,761.51;, 

1 

14.037,169 

11,185.935 

II. 488,320 
20,184,107 

9,670,711 
0.930,485 


£ 

1,976,570 
2,209,589 
2,036,057 
2,040,031 
3,010,890 
2,374. G27 
1,945,263 
2,786,253 
2,189,312 
3,602,468 

4,870,403 
2. S90,740 
4,212,441 
2,694,174 


2,939,921 

I. 970,963 
4,200 376 
3,203,673 
3,395,340 
5,8ll,S9s 
5.052,058 
6,831,333 
4,849,331 
4,787,978 
2,027,858 

11,301,140 
14,413,697 
15,815,416 
12,817,031 
11,275,030 
16,356,963 
10,677,0 
11,951,977 
20,508.967 
22,962,581 
17,091,513| 
2).300.352 
20,557,001 
14.598, <>51 

II. 657.9 S 


£ 

200,900 

113.873 

263,933 

310,228 

347,856 

253,370 

470.273 

366,485 

515,064 

415,796 

1,043,814 

562,686 

1,106,839 

815,986 


£ . 
5, S90 
9,662 
52,830 


£ 

200, 9G0 
110,873 
263,953 
310,228 
347,850 
25 ; 

470,273 
366,485 
515,064 
415,796; 
1.015.814' 
562,686] 
1,106,830 
815,986 


42,555 
2,016 
71.105 
168,805 
17.265 
60,361 
151,431 
2,108! 
8-4,788 
47,0111 
10 , 886 ] 
59,2-15! 
3,803 
9,872 
6,007 
33,410 
27,106. 
16,040’ 
• 35,0681 

648,4! s 
739,143 
168.106] 


£ 

708, S33 
1.416,370 
2,484,724 

962,185 

539,273 

847,033 

885,203 
1,464.899 
939,897 
1,115.537 
598,418 
1,101,448 
760,384 
051,350 
859,227! 
921,363' 
1,106,627 
675,089 
1,077,244 
1 . 210 , 450 . 
1,011-1,154 
1,409,522 
1,515.734 
L,734,022 

M 73.172 


714,7231 

1,426,039 

2,597,554 

1,320.228) 

1,004.710 

541,289] 
919,088 
1,054,008 
1,482,104] 
1,000.258 
1,200.96s 
6)^,52-;] 
24 " 

813,395! 
602,236 
918.47- 
925,166 
1,110, !!•:» 

681 . 01.9 

1,110,654 

1.207,556 

1,020.194 

1. 144,590 
2,164.152 

2, -173,1631 
i,o*i:,33s 
































The Three Croups of Ports. 




The five great ports of India, in the order of importance, are 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and Kurrachee. The 
Annual Statement prevents accurate comparison by grouping 
Kurrachee with Bombay, and we accordingly group the ports 
of British Burmah with Bengal : — 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

All India. 

1831-85 

Aveiugeof five years ending 
1838-39 

J)o. 1843-44 ... 

1)<>. 1348-19 .. 

Do. 1853 61 .. 

Do. 1858 59 .. 

)tn. 1883- Cl ... 

186105 .. 

1805-CtJ ... ... 

1860-07 .. —1 

1867 68 

£ 

0,803,955 

9.3 41 SP9 
13,013,643 
10,021,163 
13,516,083 
26,3'M .733 
33,007,797 

37,540,921 

42,498,124 
| 43,827,109 

£ 

5,889,140 

7.472.311 

8,037,248 
10,450,471 
14.268.709 
21,8S0,369 
■J 1,283,380 
08,202,209 
66,951,699 
45,287,282 

£ 

1,648,891 

1,821,342 

2,015.857 

2,7-3.289 

2/(93,070 

4.337,811 

7.'.'75 205 
11,182 
1,263.280 
7,321,518 

£ 

14,342,290 

18.039,551 

21 700.1 >4 
29,204.923 
36,889.405 
62.700.013 

84 232.053 

1 14.930,000 
123 813,004 
9i.410.109 
101,038,621 


The following table shows the principal countries with which 
the trade of India has been carried on since 1850-51;— 


Place. 


Cnitod Kingdom 
France 

North and South America 
China 

Eastern Settlements 
Arabian ani Persian Oulf 
Mauritius and Bourbou 
Ceylon 

Australia 

Other Foreign Countries 


( 

\ 

*** ( 
( 

... 

1 

" < 
I 

... 

_« 

i 

( 

.... 

i 

**' '< 


Yoar. | 
,8 | 

Imports. 

Exports. 

T"tal Mer- 
ebandUe. 


.£ 

£ 

£ 

*50-61 

8.337,670 

8,101,010 

10,111,680 

’(Hi 67 

25,606,812 

25,910,168 

61,51-V>M) 

’50 51 

2l'\o2*> 

671.U1 

781,130 

’6(5 07 

893,471 

2,133.371 

3,031,912 

*50-51 

6 »9 000 

619.000 

•00 G7 


3.150,895 

1,150.89 • 

’50-51 . 

9:-9,309 1 

(•,,352,5*4 

7.311.908 

07 1 

1/>7 4,694 ' 

12,.07,791 

13.3*2.174 

'50 61 , 

450,231 

667.9P' 

1,118.1 11 

•00 07 i 

820.521 

1.120.274 

1 952 7:'5 

*50-51 I 

fl:;0,092 

819,706 

1.119,307 

’6« 07 

89 S. 471 

- 

1,397.093 

2,295.601 

\M1- 51 

2 *,1.791 

*211.741 

*fwl 07 


0*1* on 

OoO.Oli 

*50-51 1 

127.20'* 

300,017 

607,243 

’♦10 • 07 

•132,1 *0 

1,676,008 

2 ' (14.404 

* 0 61 

114,133 

114.1H3 

*00 07 

301,202 


3' : 1,2*:>i 

*.V> 61 

* 09 360 

•178/199 

1.177,449 

*60-07 

9u4,097 

1,138,191 

2,102,288 


Tbe traile with tbcJJuited Kingdom since 1850-51 has l>eui 

a:, follows :— 






































?/ 

"i 

1 ears. 

' 

imports. 


Total. 

Expurts 

Total. 

flen^i. 

British 

BurxnaL 

i Koinlwy, 
Including 
j ainuc. 

Madma 
F'r epicene v. 

Bengal. 

* I3riti.-h 
Bunuah. 

Bombay, 

Including 

fcSinde. 

M adras 
Presidency. 

i 

£ 

e 

i £ 


l £ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1550-51 .. 

o.‘:n,vao; .! 2,S6»;.oos 

' : 

0'.<0,0S3 

^.831,022 

4,937,471 


2,406,657 

770,151 

8,111,179 

101-53 . 

0,915,342 


j 2,654,599 

667,803 10207,71. 

4,788,818 


1.047,677 

709,414 

7,145,939 

185353 ... 

6,730,516 


; 2,931,975 

9 t 57ti,02t» 

4,508,434 


2,939,590 

1,112,107 

8,557,217 

1853-51 

6,7(71,207 


3,315,404 

1,035,334 

10,057,035 

i,016,92.5 


2,655,483 

1,059,915 

7,731,321 

185455 .. 

6,496,080 


. 3,159,505 

668,061 

9,853,640 

4,434,4C6 


2,305,424 

607,051 

7,636,941 

1855-50 . 

9,480,40*: 


3,493,022 

1,094,792 

14,663,312 

5,904,839 


3,417,291 

963,406 

10,305,539 

J 850-57 ... 

10,053,OCt 


j 4,219,371 

1,862,460 

16,739,697 

4,906,506 


4,430,635 

1,293,400 

10,635,607 

1*57 58 ... 

11,162,507 


4,668,695 

3,790,307 

17,821,519 

4,986,557 


4,430.000 

1,247,291 

10,069,848 

185*59. 

11,225.182 


6,729,720 

1,804 267 

19,759,189 

5,071,953 


4,929,514 

1,018,340 

11,014,816 

1S59-00 ... 

J6,4S0,705 


7,779,220 

2,213,974 

26,503,899 

4,787,42G 

. 

6,220,532 

1,268,417 

11,261,376 

1860-61 

11,779,999 


7,593,514 

2,305.529 

21,679,032 

6,801,258 


7,218,717 

1,190,087 

14,210,072 

1861-02 ... 

9.725,761 

388,957 

7,646,885 

2,312,229| 

20,063,813 

6,064,715 

1,178,637 

10,390,234 

1,933,317 

18,560,003 

1863-63 ... 

9,612,843 

420.171 

; 

1,883,033' 

19,676,197 

7,017,424 

917,681 

10,023,711 

3,595,131 

27.544.2S1 

1SW4* ... 

9,200,032 

306,6v9 

11,506.941 

2,080,107 

23.213.C89 

9,454,728 

023,831 

29,080,150 

5,513,054 

44,071.203 

1861^5 ... 

9.70o 2 ,2 

441,669 

n,'29,&41 

2,-71,420 

23,743, 180 I 

6,612,013 

1,462,087 

31,095,023 

5,173,485 

46,873,209 

1^5 *» ... 

1J.42* 010 

53VIV 

10,507,730* 

C. 44S,1 ’ 1 

24,012,017! 

. . 

1,732,718 

27,069,827 

5,800,333 

43,397,640 

>» 6 67 (Eirv-.n Horr.ljjj _ j 

l-\: .V L’• 


• 

2,03],;97! 


0,990,047 


13,132,348 

1 ,800,52.7 



t.« 

T; 




Trade irith the United Kingdom since 1S/S0-51. 
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Principal Imports and Exports. 


The principal Articles of Import and Export in JS50-51, 
1859-GO, 18GI-65 and 1867-G8, which may be taken as testing 
years, are seen in the following tables. In 1859-60 the import 
trade received a stimulus caused by the reaction Irom the Mut¬ 
iny/ In 1864-Go the export of cotton reached its highest point 
or £37,573,637 in value:— 


Imports. 



1850-51. ' I 

[ 1859-60. 

1361 C3. 

1867-68. 

Cotton Twist and Yam 
l>«>. niece Goods 

”~£ 

1,039,329 
3,043,301 

£ 

2,047,115 

9,031,813 

£ 

2,191.410 

11,035,835 

£ 

2 s 16,613 
15,581.278 

,\ .ifhincry of ill kinds 

Hallway Materials 

S <• tills, V umfacturod 

Metals, Raw 

20,860 

215,393 
1,652,917 

871,531 

1,700,002 

151,157 

1,780,798 

55 4,150 
685,632 

6 3.104 
3,117,828 

1,123,428 

2. tlHi,8l3 

1 •’* 7 

2,801,472 

N nit liquor® 

Spirits 

Wines 

125,000 
159,490 
273,815 

539,497 

211.449 

445,629 

471,917 

324,862 

402,393 

•153.011 

473.2*5 

4S5.4S8 

silk, Ilaw . 

Do., Gcn*drt • • ••• 

Woollen tl«>. 

210,101 

111.551 

218,845 

3<>7,500 
224 116 
358,557 

879.310 

41,019 

867,831 

572,60-3 

•129.513 

020,117 

BnU 

Sti^.ir, <fcc. 

606,333 

158.111 

311 807 ! 
318,627 

6*i5 “74 

1 <U),s31 


Exports. 



f ' 

1850-61. 

1 

185969. 

1 -*j4 C5. 

1867 68. 


Coffee . ... 

Cotton, n. w 
C.itton, 0 "»'Jj 

i indigo 

' nice , 

\Mj -.r »ul r.tbor kina* 
j tftum 
H jrlc-M ami Skill* 

I .Into 
j Opium 
i BmHs 

Mlk. Ra v ... 

Sugar aipi Sugar Candy 
Tea 

j \V«a>t, Raw 


of y 


£ 

lon^OO 
3,174,789 j 
073. M 9 | 
1 , 080,800 : 

752,291 

321.411 
liMJ.KVJ j 
5,459,135 I 
33»',fil 1 I 
019,319 1 

1,823,005 


£ 

184,532 
5.037 021 
703,540 
2,021,203 
f 2,270 290 

( 312,200 
111,537 
29'i.oiS 
9,oM.;t;)l 
l,f. 10,7‘H 
817,4:3 
1,031,944 


08,285 430.673 


Sol,on: 

37.fir3.037 
1,013,000 
1,SOU, 111 

6,573.537 

• • . 
723,230 
1 ,.9*7,811 
9,911.801 
1.912.133 

705,110 

1,151,Ooi 


846 001 

19.1-4,074 
704,1 OH 

i ■ 

3,702,710 

290,378 
1,0<.2,i*70 
1,810,513 
12,187.703 
2.155 711 
1.190.708 
92.113 
705. C. M| 

v‘, 9 So 


-I’l,,. fi.llowins' tables -bow the Shipping ami Totjn'gc from l s »3- 


;> I < <> j b h G G, 

































i'jitr r ni 

brtfhft Ludi* - 

Eur*>| .an 1 'i i *’ jr#, not Native 


Native Crait- 


Total 


01-: *r>i - 


, uni, l'fiiH - 

} rr : vu :Uid oth^r«, not Native 
Native CraCt? 


Tot-%1 

_ 

Vessels. 


srwl — 

Jirit ^»U India— 

European an 1 others, not Native 
Native Craft ... ... 


ToUl. 

ICVrired— 

: Unti-h India— 

Lurvjjxin tnei others, i. t Native 
Native Craft 


\ \ t 'Js 
\ T-o* 

• 

\ Toiw 

i Vc.mjc-Is 
\ Tons 


( Vi;-- Is 
1V.ii* 

i \ 

( Tons 

( Vofseli 
1 Tons 


f Vessels 
( Tons 
S Vessels 
4 Tons 

f Vew'.H 
\ Ton- 


< 

f T-.im 
) Vc^iS 
4 Tons 

(W. 

ri«- 


T /,.! 


1855-54. 

In'! «. 

1 S.u, 50. 

j 1856-57- j 

j 1857 58. 

1858-59. j 

j 185^-60. 

1,891 

*29;255 
!> J 

2,445 
981 07-5 ' 
1,175 
72.549 

2, "70 
1,276 2i0 
] .2oo 
80.215 

2 ,:so | 

1,302, »•*>■) 
1.417 i 
83,0*28 J 

3 278 
1,717.6-9 

1 :'.{<7 
83,855 j 

2,'»83 i 

1,429.1 * 
1.013 ! 
69.556 I 

2,56-4' 

- 

1 520 
83,465 


3 r-J*> 
1,056,924 

3,83ft 

1,362,431 

4/Vi 

1,335,718 

4,585 
1,601,51 1 

4,500 

1,01*5,754 

4,009 
' 1,302,20*2 

2,4*2 
956,564 
1.383 
84, * 7 

2.5 iJ 
933,090 

1,0*20 
9",H5i 

2,902 ' 
1,322,230 

l,< a 

111,615 

3.052 

1,413.482 

1,003 

112,620 

3.626 

1,720,066 
2,300 
127,782 

3,276 

1,653,012 

2,010 

121,230 

8,5)92 
1,47(5,124 
‘ 1,935 
111,263 

3.845 

1,040,9-41 

4.169 

1,053,000 

4,593 

75 

4,655 

1,526,102 

5,926 

1,843,413 

5.316 

1,630,112 

6,027 

1,537,3*57 



1860-61. 

1SGI 62. 

1802-63. 

1863-G1. 

1864-65. 

18(15 60- 

2.0C2 

1,436.043 

1.309 

91,b'V> 

3/ 70 
1,557.403 
1.464 
101,810 

2 749 
1,471.350 

1,085 
140.23ft 

3.095 
1,963,583 
2,125 
127 >7 

^.769 
1,975 408' 
2,308 
14],1<3 

, ' , 3,1 i« 

1 1.80}. 753 
. 2.119 ! 

* 153.415 | 

4.361 

1.5:7/16 

4.534 

1,000,222 

4,134 
1,611,580 

6.S20 1 
2,051,200 

«,157 
2,117,371 

S.Sdf. ! 
1,958,. I’d j 

8,314 

1,4:5.‘H4 

• 

120 *4 S 

i 

3.393 
1.C1H .291 
1,7'>3 
124,350 

2,909 

1 5b3atsO 
2.079 
j 143,0 10 

3,744 

1,871,750 
2/72 
152,617 

3,836 
1,091.755 
2.706 
159 50) 

3,762' ! 
2,052,137 ; 
2.590 ; 

149.751 j 

5.047 

1,576,752 

5.006 

1,742,044 

| 5,0 IS 

j 1 ; 728,020 

. 10 
2,0*21,373 

6.511 
2,151.295 

6,:; 53 | 

2,202,1'-3 1 


Shij>l>hig a/ul Tonna'jr from 1853 -»J to 1855-0 




















































Trade of India in 1867-C8. 



The Trade of India in 1867-68- 

The whole value of the Foreign Trade of India in the twelve 
months ending April 1867-08 was £101,038,(321 against- 
£95,440,100 in the previous year. In that, year, 1800-67, the 
Foreign and Coasting Trade together amounted to £117,719,520 
in value :— 



•o 

Ships 

Tonnage 

Imports, i Exports, j 

Total. 

j 

Entered. 

Entered. 

£ 1 £ j 

£ 

L . 

foreign 

5,148 

1,722,195 

45,227,332 50,202,777 

l ; 

95,440,109 

j Coasting 

13,287 

1,511,210 

10,537,826 11,741,51)1 

i 

ro 

I 

to 

71 

Total ... 

IS,435 

3,233,41 1 

55,765,158* 61,944,368 j 

117,719,520 


The principal heads of the Foreign and Coasting Trade of 
the twelve months ending April 1807-08, compared with those 
166-67, are as follows: — 


Foreign Trade. 

Total Value of Imports .... 

Ditto of Exports of Indian 
Produce, &c. 

Ditto of Exports of Foreign 
Merchandize 

Ditto of Imports of Treasure 

Ditto of Exports of ditto 

1S07. 

Rupees. 

30,03,92, S17 

46,55,12,565 

1.17,83,502 

14,59,80,503 

2.47,51.051 

1863. 

Rupees. 
37,90,25,602 

48,56,14,778 

1,27,52,773 

11,65,79,079 

1,04,13,380 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 Vessels. 

Tons. 

' 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels, 

1 distinguishing their Nationality 
--Entered 

Cleared 

5,438 

5,804 

19.32,073 

20,00,848 

5,80S) 
5.993 

1 21,68,008 
21,80,028 

I Number and Tonnage of Vessels 
Filtered md < leaved from and to 

1 various Countries—Entered 
Cleared 

5,H8 

5,561 

1 

17,22,195 
18,10,275 

5,632 

.5.755) 

20,49,-ITS 
20,53,527 

Coasting Trade 

U.-tw en the Various Presidencies. 

uni Tonnage of Vessels, 

Entered - • — 

Ditto* Cleared 

13,287 

11,310 

15,11.211 

10,30,79: 

11.402 

0,063 

11.79,435 

11,51,187 

I’oi .1 Value -*f Imports of Treasure 
Ditto ol Exports of ditto 

Rupees. 1 

4.11.59. 105 
4,93,53,711 

Rupees. 
2,36,02,913 
3,00,95,530 










































Imports. 
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The following fire the details of tlie Imports and Lx ports of 
tlie Foreign Trade, comparatively, in tbe twelve months finding 
April 1867 and 1868 according to declared real value :— 


Imports. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1SG7. 

1SGS. 



Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Agricultural Implements 
Animals Living 


d2, GOT 

1,43,020 

Horses 


5,1S,G90 

3,38,150 

Other Animals 


51,810 

24,070 

Apparel 

United Kingdom ... 

2S,44,418 

30.e\::i'i 

Suez 

S, 12. (1ST 

0. 1 4,8< •> 


Other Countries ... 

4,40,3 SO 

4,01,783 

Arms, Ammunition and Mili- 

Total 

41,05,8$2 

44,79,0- • 

tarv Stores 


S, 77,395 

9,24,828 

Art, Works of— 

Books, Printed, and Printed 


1.38,917 

1,23,509 

matter 


8,59,131 

9.92,155 

Bottles 


1.03. S31 

1.47,7S4 

Bricks 


8.218 

18,452 

Brimstone 


G5,7fi4 

1,70,95 s 

Cabinet-ware 


3,02,892 

2,03.4 90 

{ 'audles of all kinds 


3,48,195 

0,80.002 

Canes of all kinds 


1,06,77*2 

79,113 

Canvas 

Carriages and Conveyance 


3,94,923 

0,71,201 

other than Bail way 

Cements mr Building and En- 


3,71,057 

1,80,127 

^ gineoring purposes 

China and Japan-Wares not 


45,001 

75,142 

otherwise enumerated 

Clay and Arti do, of- used for 
1 bidding and lfinginecriug 


49,980 

37,090 

purposes, except Bricks 


45,412 

23.475 

Clocks. Turret, tor Clnircln :* 


2,970 

1,98’) 

Clocks and watches 


3,78,039 

1,09.905 

Coal 

1 United Kingdom . 

49,05,049 

8.5. <97,*8-0 


(Other Countries 

2,70,774 

1,84.810 


Total 

51.82,423 

87,82.030} 

Oocoanuta 

< ’ >!ie*o 


8,01,379 

7.49,5141 


2.01,084 

1,81,792 

C* »i l 


1,40.217 

1,49,330 

Coke 


3,10,309 

4.20,001 

Concentrated Wort 


17,899 

► 

t on foctionory 


2,41,23 s 

1,77.000 

C'ld Pnwruu>'hL 


4,94.579 

; 3,78,729 

Corks 


2,04 lOtl 

» 1.71.Sol 

Cotton Wool 

1 

29,43.845 

■ 11, <'4,037 
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Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1S67. 

1808. 

Cotton, Manufactures of— 
Piece Ooods— 

Urey 

United Kingdom 
Suez 

Other Countries ... 

Rupees. 

G,2S.0G,G13 

1,44.24,480 

13,47,408 

Rupees. 

C, IS, 74,601 
2,34.55,532 
23,66,584 


Total 

7,85,78,7)07 

8,70,90,717 

White 

United Kingdom 
Suez .. 

Other Countries ... 

2,30,84,142 
37,37,830 
< . 

2,90,72,783 

65.54.745 

5,58,373 

• 

Total 

2,74,90,420 

3,07,85,901 

American 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez 

Other Countries ... 

8,907 

0.408 

29,770 

33,875 
20,360 
50,3 i 3 


Total 

45,211 

1,04,578 

•• 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez ... 

Other Countries ... 

1,10,84,806 
45,06,772 
3,42,110 

1,30,49,300 

23,73,053 

2,40,826 


Total 

1,65,33,778 

1,50,03,839 

Tur! ay Red 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez ... 

Other Countries .. 

85.92,299 

5,57,076 

86,187 

1,36,04,917 

13,03,433 
1,78,363 


Total 

92,36,162 

1,55,91,71 $ 

Thread 

United Kingdom ..j 

Suez 

Other Countries ... 

3.98,625 

30,300 

10.514 

5,07,726 

47,457, 

2,327 


Total ... 

4,30,419 

5,57,510| 

Twist 

United Kingdom .. 
Suez ... 

Other Countries 

2,30,76,553 

20,68,770 

0,26.477 

2,40,28,317 

28.S9.045 

10.1I.S5] 


Total .! 

2,63|Gl,800j 

2,79,29,210 

Dutch and OaiStWer 

Drugs and Medicines • 

] >yi..iii.T and C»during Materials 
Kartlnu and TyrocTain-waic 
Kelt ... 
i'iio-worlcs 

1 J. x ... ••• . 

j Manufacture* oi — 

Thread* 

Other Kinds ... 

I V*ind and Vegetable* 

; 1 

.. .. 

.... . 

83,664 
15.1S.3S5 

11.51.9'yO 
6,00,002 
40,2 0 
3.02,050 
1,433 

5,13.38s! 
29.322 
12.7^1 

I 1 95 22 H 
52.597 

1,83.600 

22,90,72) 

12,0S,(»73| 

7,0.5,681 
30.919 
88,20.010 
5,205 

0,43,520 
2S 332 
20,58 J 

29. S5.001 

00. ID) 
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Luroiu's. 

Countries Whence 

18G7. 

166S. I 

Principal Articles. 

I mportc d. 

Glass, and Manufactures of-- 


Rupees. 

Ktipees. | 

Glass 


4. 123,231 

4,98.003 

Brads 


5, 13,020 

5,91,625 

Ware and other sorts ... 


7,S9,50l 

11.21,246 

Glue ... 


11?, 885 

13,498 

Grain and Pulse 

Guano and Manures of all 


7,03,330 

5,05,279 

kinds 


15,039 

20,721 

Gum... 


4,99,476 

4,63,997 

Hair, and Manufactures of— 


*24. 121 

19,64.' 

Hemp, and Manufactures of— 
Hide-* and Skins— 


1,59,303 

2,97,(73 

Hides 


62,381 

88,680 

Skins 


1.11.599 

1.45,591 

Horn, and Manufactures of — 


23,674 

24,807 

toe 

India Rubber, and Manufac- 


2,49,972 

4,73.241 

t tires of— 


39,429 

26,383 

Instruments and Apparatus, 



Mncntilic and Philosophi¬ 
cal. of all yurts not other- 




wise described . 


1,44,999 

1.63,656 

Ivory, and Manufactures of 
Jewellery and Plat . 


10,30,605 

' 12,82,3.32 

Jewellery 


3.29,538 i 2.20,871 

Plate 


J, 01,363 

1.17 

All other tu< 
lute, and Manufactures of- 
Lac|Ui] id-ware 

I-c a tiler. Manufactures of — 
Liquors — 


2,04,424 

21,809 

4,82,390 

29,267 

- . 

2,484 
7.09,107 

2,419 

7,00,668 

Ale. Boor, and Port r 
Cider and other similar 


57,05,185 

44,31,612 

1’ cruiented Liquors 


5,061 

1,01,5U0 

Mines and Liqueurs 

United Kingdom . 

37,71,60) 

40.23,351 


Franco 

7.90.165 

7J4JI2 


Sue 4 

7,149 

10,214 


Other Countries 

38,507 

1,04,54 1 


Total .. 

46,07,481 

48,51,384 

•Spirits 

United Kiugdom 

21.53 S7G 

25,53,421 


Franco 

17,39,974 

16,73.711 


|Saer> 

Strait Settlements 

8,609 

1,97,337* 

1.608 
2,38,0] 5 


1 Other Countries . 

1,08,072 

2,66.090 


Total 

. 

.. !. 

|l.nc;f.;rs and Matches 
| Ut 'l»iu( * ami Maeliim ry and 


1,48.048 

4.61,0,-. . 

I I'aiU thereof OXefltpled 

1 Loin Duty 


6*> 2*2,333 

L 10, VUljUl! 
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IM PC RTS. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1807. 

1SGS. 


M t’nines and Machinery not 
. xirmptcd from Duty 

Maps and Charts 

Mats 

Medical Stores ... 


Rupees. 

4,27,061 

9,072 

59,100 

1,07,818 

Rupees. 

i:94,235 

13,549 

14,883 

1 ,'»1.54S 


Metals— 
iron — 

Cast 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

1,11,257 

32,876 

77,162 

9,147 



Total ... 

1*44,133 

S6,309 


Wrought, but not manu¬ 
factured ... 

United Kingdom .. 
Other Countries ... 

52,78,932 

1,63,008 

1,00,21,953 

7,71,371 



Total ... 

54,42,540 

1,07,93,824 

- 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom .. 
Other Countries . . 

24,95,120 
1,37,402 

44.75,185 

2,08,871 



Total 

20,32,582 

16,84,056 


Old, for re-manufacture 

United Kingdom 
Other Countries ... 

11.209 

11,500 

1 191 

1 10,912 



Total ... 

22,709 

1 11,103 


•Steel 

United Kingdom 
Other Countries ... 

5.08,012 7,33,703 

88,704] 1,43,423 


Total 

0,5(J F 770j 8 , 82,1811 


Copper — 

Co&t ,,, #• 

United Kingdom .. 
HUP7. 

Australia 

Straits Settlements 
Other Cuuutrica .. 

0,80,1 111 4 1,09,41* 1 

10,800, 12 ° 

18,81,285! 29,52,317 

80,023' 61,903 

1,90,4201 9 



Total 

28.19,30; 

>1 75,18,835 


Wrought, but not manu 
factured .. 

. United Kingdom 

Other countries •• 

64,85,06 

0 , 20,21 

1 <>7 12,300 

S'. IG,79 J 



Total .. 

04*11,8061 07,29,093 


Manufacture l 

United Kingdom . 
Other Countries 

1,08,05 

32,53 

1 , 00,111 
.7 2.64,2.W| 



Total 

1,40.390 3,00,351) 

i 
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. w 1 Ml’ORTS. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1SG7. 

ISOS. 

Old, including old coin 
for re-nmnufacturo ... 
All other sorts 
Manufactures of, with 
other Metals 


11s. 

4.\«43 

13,308 

30,80,741 

Ks. 

. 1,71,85? 

2,01,280 

50,00,212 

Spelter or Zinc— 

-CAst 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

8,12,2,50 
S.-1-1S 

20,53,380 

15.401 


Total ... 

S,*0,734 

20,08,847 

Wrought, but not manu¬ 
factured ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

S9,107 
139 

; ca 

J r5° 

1 yj o 

i oi £ _ 


Total .. 

so,eio 

1,54,912 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

3,025 

893 

12,751 

180 


Total ... 

4,518 

12,931 

Tin - 

Cast , t 

United Kingdom ... 
Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Persian’Gulf 

Other Countries .. 

1,02,577 

9,228 

20,43,709 

10,101 

17,842 

S,45G 

S, 10,200 
791 
41,117 


Total 

21,88,457 

b, 00,930 

Wrought mt mauu 

lactured 

United Kingdom .. 
Other Countries ... 

1,41,022 

•10. S15 

2 24,832 

. ! 


Total 

1,81,80?! 

2 ,20.2( 1 

Manufactured . 

l nilcd Kingdom . 
Other Countries ... 

ni.'ji'j 

•1.819, 

11,7-1'» 
5,317 


Total 

24,091 

17.0S7 

Quicksilver 

United Kingdom ... 
Other C ountries .. 

2,60,652 

1,17,010 

1,90,833 

05,020 


Total ,.. 

3,7 7.072 

2,50, «.i-» 

bead . 

Oast # i 

< 

United Kingdom ... 
^thor Countries ... 

00,38' 

4,731 

87,43/ 

0,070 


Total 

1 ,01,110 

94 1/7) 


xtu,, r A p,Tii. 
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Trade of India in 1867-G8. 



Imports. 

Principal Articles. 


Countries "\Vhence 
Imported. 


Wrought, but 
facturcil 


nob manu- 


Manufactured and Compo¬ 
sition 


United Kingdom.. 
Other Countries 

Total 


United Kingdom 
Other Countries 


Total 


Ore 


.. United Kingdom 
Other Countries 


Manufactures of German Sil¬ 
ver, of Electro-Plate, and 
of Plated-ware of all sorts 
Manufactures of I. amps. 
Chandeliers, Candelabra, 
Gas-Fittings, and other 

Hollow-ware ... 
scales and Weights, including 
all Apparatus l«*r 
ing, Complete and Incom¬ 
plete, 

>11 others uncnnmciatod 
Military and other llegula- 
. Uniforms and 
trements Imported for pri¬ 
vate use by persons in the 
Public Service 
Mum- , Instruments of 
Musical or Band Instruments 
for Her Majesty’s b’orces... 
Oils — 

Animal 

Vegetable, but not Essen¬ 
tial 

Essential 

Mineral 

Paints, ( olors, and Painters’ 
Materials 
Pjajior 
Perfumery 
Photographic 
Apparatus 
IMuli. Tar, Damme r, and As¬ 
phalt 

'hint*, Living ... 

'i . ' ioua Stones and Pearls 
Ln»<t 


Materials and 


Total 


1S67. 

1SGS. 

Its. 

Ps. 

2,62.7$0 
2 IS 

G9,759 
-138 

2 r G2,998 

70,197 

1,S7,09I 

12,494 

70,2GS 

724 

1,09,5S5 

70,092 


34,470 


34,470 

1 , 18,054 

3,03,021 

1,10,784 

1,70,300 

25.888 
4,01,522 

38,410 

5,79,809 

1,85.087 
H84,002 

1.S5,504 
2,02,915 j 

74,000 

48,045 

3,790 

6,507 

S, GO, 30-11 1,82,577 

25,403 2S, 123j 

1,81,404 3,37,7*3 

8,31,777 
18,90,311 
2,87,403 

17,75,055 

31,17,817) 

3,20,730 

74,33. 

i 54,042] 

1,11.33: 

*2,37 i 

{ 1,40,091! 

i. 

24,76,82!)' 17,<«,402 
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Imports. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1SG7. 

1868. 

Printing and Lithographing 
Types, Machines, &c. 
Provisions and Oilman's Stores 
Railway Materials 

Uosin 

Salt ... 

Seeds 

Seeds for Gratuitous Distri¬ 
bution by a Public Society 
Shells 

Ships, Parts of, &c. 

Silk, Law 

..... 

La. 

1,98,337 
28,81,031 
2,19,70,537 
3S,645 
39,00,00 3 
1,45,899 

13,079 
2,17,111 
6,SI,031 
44,08,168 

Ls. 

2,15,2 US 
i 34,09,858 

; 2,49,68.183 

; , 
66.50,741 
1,72,998 

IS,100 
1,43,154 
3,26,098 
57,26,930 

Silk, Manufactures of— 

Piece Goods 

United Kingdom ... 
France... 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

China— other Ports 
Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries ... 

13,83,275 
0,30,227 
4,02,392 
15.99,870 
1 , IS,707 
18,836 
JO, 623 
S, 133 

12,96,323 
5,92,481 
2,90,9 )7 
16,22,596 
3,60,511 
22,812 
7,995 
11,473 


Total 

41,72,009 

42.03.12S 

Manufactures of, Mixed 

United Kingdom ... 
France... 

Suez ... 

Hong-Kong 

Other Countries .. 

48.711 
6,81$ 

87,2891 

69.712 
2,584 

38.205 

ao.’.Vn 

08,6!t.*, 
13,115 


Total 

2,15,109 

1,43,088 

Soap ... 

Specimens illustrative of "Na¬ 
tural Science in any Dept. 

. 

1,53,478 

26,568 

3,61,101 

soo 

Spices 

Straits Settlement* 
('ey Ion... 

Africa .. 

Other Countries 

17.-J0.7->'.) 
5,30,342, 
3,29,001 
4,11,0.11! 

18.43.382 

7,78,013 

6,52,840 

9,34.120 


Total 

30,30,069| 

42,08,360 

Stationery, except Taper 

Muiio aiul Mnrblo 


3,11.006 

1.39.546' 

3,88.004 

85,oli> 

Sugar and other Saccharine 
Matter 

. 

1 

Straits Settlement* 

11 . tug-Kong 

.. 

47,50,441 

1,62.9411 

2,63,5801 

46, /5..809 
4,43,164 

0, <>4,055 
2,$4.60' 


(Total 

6S.23.32I J 

60,08.3) 1 


2 J a 













































Trade of Indio.\ <a 1SG7-GS. 


IM POUTS. 

Countries Whence 

1SG7. 

1 SG8. 

Frincii>al Articles. 

Imported. 



Us. 

Ks. 

Tallow 

'lYa 


9,744 

1 5,0*, 0*21 

2,20,991 

1,91.122 

24,19,257 

Telegraphic Materials and Ins- 

truments 


1,24,883 

Tobacco, and Articles used in 




the Consumption of — 

Toys and Games, including 


10,18,093 

2,94,384 

7,35,190 

8 } 16,237 

Flaying Cards ... 

Umbrellas 


4,00,501 

12,22,320 

Wood— 




Teak 

Boards and Planks 

Masts, Spars, and Oar- 


2,40,804 

84,997 

2,27,468 

2,71,401 

pieces 

All fjther Shape? 


84.949 
2,00,531 

Mahogany 



37,371 

Man ur act ares of— 


44,270 

Ornamental 


40,157 

17,153 

Wool... 


7-89,215 

4,88,778 

Manufactures of—* 

United Kingdom ... 

33,31,197 

30.42,809 

Piece Goods 


uoz 

‘2,23,012 

5,80,099 


Franco 

83, (’>33 

29,11011 

‘JO. 958 


Other <'ountr m 

1 


TMH 

H 

<r07 ;, l 

1 if Usd Obod* 

I'njh'l kUMjibllll ■■ 

K «<•-?• . - 

iftmi. 

Ulil.W 

■ 

110 

ii - . 


111! 


Othir C'uuniriei* 

rii 

t.tui : 


Tottd 

117 


Braid* 

United Kingdom . 


3,78,039 


Suez 


144 


France... 

Other Countries .. 


1 


Total 

17,017 

3, t S,2->7 

Other aorta ..» 

United Kingdom . 
Suez 

2,08,702 
22,189 

5.70,137 

2,08,385 


Franco .. 

1,141 

1,008 


Other Countries . 

2,894 


Total 

2,92,122 

8,-IS, 4 $4 

All other Articles which are 




i»iit, included in any of the 
above * lassoa, Bullion and 


15,21,130 

J5.38.310 

Specie oxcepted 



Oran ( Tol<d 

30,03,92,817 

37,90.25,002 



1 _ 

_ __ . _ _ 











































llie valuable of re-exports, or exports of Foreign merchan¬ 
ts^ was Rs. 1,28,19,915 against Rs. 1,17,83,508 in the previous 
year 


Exports. 

Principal Articles. 

C.ogni lies to whicl 
Exported. 

Il 1807. 

180,8, 

Animals, Living .. 

A pporcl 

An, Works of— 

Looks, Printed, and Printcc 
Matter 

Borax 

Cabinet-ware 

Canes of all kinds 

Carriages and Conveyances 
other than Pailway 

1 

Es. 

4,03,93: 
71,72f 
4, SSI 

48, tor 
• 2,87,937 
59,09(1 
4,001 

2,525 

Es. 

> 3,21,280 

5 72,319 

* 2,832 

* 35,499 
1,98,028 

* 31,700 

1,943 

> 2,530 

Coffee 

Cnited Kingdom ... 
France 

Other Countries ... 

26,53,572 

12,09,200 

10,29,832 

50,01,224 

27,15,124 

0,89,003 


Total 

4S, 52,004 

84,00,011 

Coir ... 


9,14,$1G 

7.11,031 

Cotton Wool 

1 oited Kingdom .. 
Tnuicu 

Ubz 

Clllflii — liUn.? For*;. 

ScUiv lljem-t 

1 U.lioi* t*i. Uiit» 

17,51,39,950 
74 .19,0011 

*_-;0 I.OTO 

17)30.000 

Likli i7)6i»!? 

! 

8 ; Oil. -18 1 

15,01,19,551 
110 L.Mo 

: 7. -* 

TUi,me 

. * 

Mil mOu 



- — - — . .,1 

:: . .... 


fbfedl 

hi. TO,ui,8iU 

i «»i i ?,8U, rus 

1 ut I on MaipHflfitnj'K, t) j i 

I’ivuV eJouilii 

Affltia 

Mru . . 

Pei -iun Oulf 

Coy Ion ... 

Strait* RutLliMtivota 

oiIut Countries ... 

S. .04. il3f? 

mM 

lo.r.l.uj; 

0,74,k54 

l.tJJl.OlH) 

7,10,577 

S.UU, 

T t liilOll 

111 . 2J,;hi2 

s,:s.7s; 

1 1, 1100 


Total .... 

03,13,127 

66,05,054 

Twist... 

• M 

< 

Africa. . 

Aden ... 

Persian Gulf 

1 .’ey Ion 

Straits S._ttl< meuti 
Other Countries ... 

1,500 

84,459 

1 ,20,886 

7,174 
2,00,141 

3 234 
bo.77:i 
01,783 

1 l,7ss 
9,19,044 


Total 

4,80, Ill'll 

10,70,022' 

On toll and (Jnmhier 

M*- of ,i v <>,i 

!n.idJVU dien^ 

?••••• 

3,07, os: 

3.24,24 vi 
2.01,333 

12.32,3 III 
•V0.1.S, 11 

2 , I9.025| 












































Trade of India in 1SG7-0S. 


ExroKTS. 

Countries to which 

1SG7. 

1868. 

Principal Articles. 

Exported. 

Dyeing and Colouring Mater- 


PvS. 

PvS. 

ials — 




Judigo 

United Kingdom .. 

1,1G,49,SG1 

1,20,01,554 

Suez ... 

4,(53,222 

5,71,285 


France 

40,45,120 

34,24,793 


America 

4,09,ms 

6 ,5S,001 


Persian Gulf 

13,14,917 

S. 11,017 

4 

Other Countries 

5.9,7 07 

1,72,015 


Total 

l t S6,0J,90o 

1,82,39,265 

Other Sorts ... 

United Kingdom ... 

11,59,891 

13,41,733 

Suez ... 

7,400 



Franco... 

92,249 

35,401 


America 

1,29,367 

1,21,013 


Persian (Itilf 

00,014 

4,390 


Other Countries ... 

95,013 

60,416 


Total 

15,44,534 

11 ), GO, 5' 1 > 

lY.i hers of Sorts 


79,236 
2 05,90S 

1.71.307 

Fruit and Vegetables 
drain and Piilso— 


3.07,442 


Bazrcc 

Paddy 

. 

10,709 4 # ;ou 

S, 00,235 8,74,237 

... 

United Kingdom ... 

1,21.43,206 

1,78,6!*, 581 

I Mauritius 

1 Bourbon 

50,00,402 3I,.)4,«'F- 

21 03,401' 3 0,87,338 



Persian Gulf 

17,79.199 

2>,<i7.2l>4 


(.‘nylon... 

1,00,97,203 

73,66,103 


Straits Settlements 

13,72,790 6,96,709 


Otln r (Countries ... 

53,56,637 

38,44.877 


Total .. 

3,79,12,95 

3,62,19,3.*> 9 

Wheat 


8,26.990 
5,079 
20,60,711 
' 3,031 

10,52,894 

Barley 

Other Sorts ... 


13,10,889 

12,820 

Cum ... 

Hun-, and Manufactures of 
Hemp 

... »« 

71 i 

1,47,393 

6 G0 

» 1,02,501 

Manufacturer of— 




l ( kurrus ... 
Other Sorts . . 


0,7 lb 
78,080 

l 3.334 

' 61,739 

Ffidcs and Skins — 

Hides 

. United Kingdom .. 

3S.7G.2.71 

73.22.727 

America 

6,60,41 1 

11,71.(116 


Other Countries 

3.22.928 7,85,848 


Total .. 

50,68,893 

72,79,59! 











































Export*. 


261 



EX POTTS. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which 
Exported. 

1SC7. 

1SGS. 

Skins 

United Kingdom ... 
America 

Other Countries ... 

Bs. 

1C,S0,1SS 
C.,07.477 
1,63,355 

Ps. 

24,27,146 

1,89,327 

1,23,924 


Total ... 

24, GO, 320j 

27,40,397 

Iforn ... 

India It libber 
ivory - 

Manufactures of 

Mot Manufactured 
Jewellery and Plate— 

Plato 

Jewellery of Gold, orof Sil¬ 
ver, or of Precious Stones 
set in Gold or Silver ... 
All other kinds 


4,27,138) 

1,12,449 

24,332 

1,05,359 

340 

5,272 

1U,5GS 

4.61.02S 

2,81,787 

16,015 

07,273 

2,016 

31.001 

*5,291 

Juto ,,, 

1 nitod Kingdom . 

\ merioa 

Other Countries ... 

70,70,068 

3,03,531 

72.491 

1,23,87,730 

0,05,954 

1,11.704 

Jute, Mann factor, of - 

Gunny Paga 

Total .. 

America 

Straits Settlement* 
Australia 

.Other Countries .. 

75,00,090 

12,00,417 
2,20,240 
1,70,51 4 
2,3 ’ 

1,31,05,141 

7,2f 

2,28,247 
70 710 
1,99,078 


Total .. 

18,27,!>S3 

12,29,047 

Gunny Cloths 

America 

Other Countries ... 

22,80,321 

3,18,703 

0,28,191 

3,2.3,707 


Total 

20,05,024 

9,51,896 

Twine and Hope 

Lae— 

Shell 

Stick 

Gfcher kinds . 

Leather, Manufactures of — 
Map* and Chart# .. 

Mat* ... 

Metals, Indian Manufaefcnat i 
Musk .. 

Natural Curiositic 

Olio — 

Animal 

N eatable, but ti<4 E sen 
tiul 

Essential 

Mineral 

. 

1 

•I 

... .. 

*| . 

5,529 

10,01,915 

35,266 

1,903 

13,173 

20 

81.040 

l t 5S>,179 

12,1*3 

l,GSe 

2,305 

10 ,47,725 

l,0S,4Vi 
3. iln 

7.135 

12,07,041 
20,015 
47,7^ s 
17,594 

, 20 

i rw.sT> 

i 1,00, 

; 20,181 

» 4,580 

, 3,530 

, 18,47> 1 IS 

, 91,393 

















































WNisr/ff 


Trade of India in 1S67-G8. 




Exports. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which 
Exported. 

1 

1SC7. 

1 SG8. 

Opium 

Straits Settlements 
Hong Kong 

China — other Ports 
6 Slier Countries .. 

1\S. 

58,84,722 

8,23,09,011 

7,44,71,417 

34,038 

T!s. 

98,70,035 

3,17,77,603 

8,01,95,098 

34,851 


Total 

11,32,00,3$$ 

12, IS,77,047 

Perfumery 

Precious Stones and Pearls ... 
jProvisions and Oilman’s Stores 
Rags ... 

Salt ... 

. 

28,897 

4>71,182 

0,73,000 

59,808 

1,12,807 

15,363 
6,76,026 
8’,57,876 
67,008 
17,978 

Saltpetre 

United Kingdom ... 
America 

China ... 

Other Countries ... 

23,00,215 

4,44,785 

5,50,336 

02,310 

15,56,399 

3,57,550] 

5,99,197 

45,437 


total 

33,03,046 

25,58,532 

Scaling Wax ... ... 


700 

367 

Seeds— 

Oil— 

Linseed 

United Kingdom ... 
America 

Other Countries .. 

33,07,941 

40,83,547 

52,127 

71.05,963 
54,85,7> 16 
1,073 


Total ... 

75,04,615 

1,25,42,552 

Mustard 

Poppy 


1,84,941 

0,26,403 

46,685 
7*, 7 

Pape ... 

('nited Kingdom ... 
Other Countries . . 

72,94,367 

73,763 

39,40,587 

70 ,260, 


Total ... 

1 73.CS, 150 

40,10,853 

Tcol or Oingfclly 

France 

Other Countries ... 

1 12,37,897 

1,14.305 

I9,25,02o 

5,25,007 


Total 

13,5',202 

24,50,027 

Other sorts ... 

Franco 

Other Countries 

( 10,74,270 

4,23,729 

’ 

11,34,08* 

4,55,333 


Total ... 

14.08,005 

15,90,021 

F^.rntial 

Shells and Cowries 


6,04,744 

2,853 

1,39,208 

8,680 













































MIN/sr* 



Exports . 


( 

283 k 


Kx ports. 

< ’oun tries to which 

1807.' 

1808 . 

Principal Artises. 

. Tlspbrtcd. 




Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Silk 

United Kingdom ... 

6 $. 70,855 

1,06,49.151 


Suez 

1,71,771 

8,35,2)5 

35,21,729 


Franoe’ 

22,80,833 


Other Countries ... 

52,2201 

4.01.5S3 


Total ... 

98,87,085 

1,49,07,078 

Silk, Manufactures of— 


9,21,701 

9,04,042 

Soap ... 

Specimens illustrative of Na- 

• •• 

66,250 

1,52,205 

tural Science in any Do* 


23,507 

12,03,992 


partmont 

Spices 


9,210 

13,33.m,i 

Spirits 


1,071 

901 

Stationery, country 

Sugar aii 1 other Saccharine 


1,24,906 

24,729 

flatter 


9,9S,659 

9,21,131 

Tallow ... 

. 

4,091 

.13,270 

Tea ... 

United Kingdom ... 

38,47,44S 

70,30.996 


Other Countries ... 

67,036 

24,918 


Total 

39,15,084 

70,55,914 

Tobacco ... 

. 

5,01,836 

6,10,203 

Wax . 

Wood - 

. 

41,203 

39.102 

Hi-aula amt Plonks 


39,590 

9,017 

Manta, Spar;:, Oarphcos.&c*.... 
Ornamental aud Manufactur¬ 


74 

10.890 

ed ... 


99,262 

1,58,177 

Took ... 


14,25,251 

9,14,897 

Wool... 

United Kingdom . 

77,70,142 

58,49,048 


Other Countries .. 

20.S10 

8,7 So 


Total ... 

77,90,060 

58,19.S4S 

Wool Manufactures of— 

United Kingdom 

14,00.409 

1L4S,87C 


Franco 

11,62,676 

11,72,840 

3,07,072 


Other Countries .. 

3,53,153 


Total 

29,62,237 

29,#K.7lM 

All other Articles Which arc 



net included in any of the 
a!* Vo duties, Buliiou ami 
SpuQio oxccptud 

" 

8.SS.809 

13,38.5 H 


1 Graml Total ... 

40,55,12.‘05 

48,50,14,778 


The value ol the re-exports, or exports of Foreign MoicliA:* 
way Us, 1,28,19,915 against Us. 1,17,»3,562 tin? pro\i«»iu 

year, 

vo«.. xiu , p 4 ut ii m. 







































Imports of Treasure. 
Bullion and Specie in 1867-68- 





1I1PORT3. 

Countries. 

Twelve Month.' ended 
30th April, 

1807. | 1808. 

United Kingdom, including'Suez 

Franco ... 

Coast of Africa 

Wed Sea.., 

Aden 

Arabia .. 

Persian Gulf 

Bourbon... 

Mauritius .., 

Ceylon 

Australia.. 

Singapore 

China— 

Hong* Kong .. ... 

Other Ports of 

Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom, including Suez {ooveriament • 

France . 

Coast of Africa ... .. ... 

fled Sea ... .. .., 

Aden ... 

Arabia ... 

Persian Gulf 

Bourbon... ... ... ., ». 

Aiauritius ... 

Ceylon .. 

Australia ... 

tlugapovo .. {Government . .7 

Penang and Malacca ... ... ,,, .. 

Chi na¬ 
il ong-Kong 

Othor Ports of 

< Private 

B1ATn ••• (Government .. 

Other Countries .., 

Total 

United Kingdom, including Suez ... 

Franco ... ... ... 

Coast of Africa 

Bed Sea... 

Aden ... .. .. ... 

Arabia ... . ... ... 

Persian Gulf ... ... *. 

Bourbon .. .. 

Aiauritius 

Ceylon ... 

Australia... ... •• ... 

bngitpore ... ... . • .. 

Penang and Malacca 

China— 

I!..n<Korg 

Other Ports of .. .. ... 

£tam .. ... ... ... 

Other Countries 

Grand Toial .. | 

i 

Gc 

Runces. 
30,12,065 
0,03.379 
1,46,530 
6,40,311 
3,32 316 
43,370 
12,73,043 
32,300 
3,17,677 
70,61,637 
83,00,618 
10,13,850 

1,06,66,502 

83,23,628 

12,876 

>l(i. 

Rupees. 
52,04,760 
1,0S,809 
85,200 
5,53,151 
2,02,213 

9,31,127 
3/28,816 
65,300 
1,11,78,40-1 
2s, 57,092 
0,74,605 

1,63,31,033 

04,78,60.1 

15,000 

4,02,73,300 

SU 

09,38,743 

34,051 
06,20,209 
2,80,130 
10,63,632 
10,03,933 
33,991 
30,02 006 
01.800 
45,420 
44,61,343 

1,‘90,23,367 
18,700 
3,13,816 

2,88,57,903 
3,00,4 4,260 
65,676 
20.070 
19,665 

4,70,7-4,829 

vc-r. 

82,69,727 

14,01,060 
1,22,200 
8,14,378 
5,83.093 
1,000 
37,09,282 
1,200 
3,800 
29,29,700 
50,000 
81,79,980 

4,2S* i»i 7 

2,28,2-4,570 
1,05,90,2,’>3 
85.218 

1,67,370 

9,67,07,112 
’total of GoJ< 
1,35,85,740] 
72.83.6S - 
1.20,600 
17,i'2,843 
1-4,28,2 IS 
82,370 
12,70,219 
01.JO0 
3,92.997 
1.21,05,080 
83.09,6 is 
1,10,65,917 
3,46,815 

•1,83,14,196 
3,61,67,791 
75.740 
32,440 

14,09,80,508 

_0,95,04,860 

1 and Silver. 

I, 31,7^483 
10,49,85.' 

2,07,400 
13,67,620 
7,80,200 
4,000 
i 7,30,4 k* 
3,30,016 
69,809 

J. 10,(H f l70 
29,07,692 
88,54,540 

•1/28,517 

4,11,45,000 

2 , 03 , 08,797 

85,2 18 
1,72,970 

11,05,70,070 


























misr/f 


Exports of Treasure. 




Exports. 


Countries. 


United Kingdom, including Suez ... 

Franco ... 

Coast of Africa 
Red So a.. 

Aden ... .. 

Arabia ... 

Persian Gulf 
Hourbon.. 

Mauritius 
Ceylon ... 

Australia.-., 

Singapore ,,, 

Penang and Malacca 
China— 

Hong-Kong ... .. ... 

Othor Ports of ... ,, 

Other Countries 

Total 


United Kingdom 
Frauco ... 

Coast of Africa 
Red Sea .. 

Aden 

Arabia .. 

Persian Gulf 

HoUrbon . 

Mauritius* 

Cuylon ... 

Singapore 

Penang and Malacca 

China— 

Hong-Kong 
Other Ports of 
Siam 

Other Count ries 


Privato 

Govornmont ... 

J Privato 
\ Government 

J Trivato 
'(Government 

(Privato 
(Government 


f Privato 
( Govornmont 
Private 
Government 


J Private V! 
1 Government ... 

Total 


including Suez j 


United Kingdom, including Sue.-- 
^r.iioo .. 

Const ..f Africa 
Rod Sou ... 

\don ... 

A labia 


Pond m Gulf 

Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Coy tun 

Australia 

btngiporo 

Penang and Molucca 
C bin i— 


Hung-Koiig 
Other Ports t.f 

Othui Countriei 


f»ra«i/ Tilal 

iKi 




Twolvo Months ended 

30th April. 

1867. | 

1808. 

Gold. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

68,21,776 

11,13,295 

3,50,508 


90,239 


3,21,0(0 

4< „ 

J,00,ooo 

1,61,000 

1,500 

36,900 

55,000 

6,000 

60 

9,320 


810 

70 


500 

73,01,433 

16,61,663 

Silver. 

30,19,140 

2,37,868 

15,09,185 

6,000 

• • Ml 

10,00,000 

2,93,500 

2,03,6-12 

52,350 

1,00,600 

5,000 

40,99,315 

10,64, 573 

11,12*0 JG 

2,60,000 

8,33.000 

63,905 

500 

76,81,500 

71.50 373 

3,24,409 

2,50,029 

25,090 

11,250 

34,125 

70,617 

4,500 

22,500 

23^000 

. 

20,400 


12,040 

8,660 

0,000 

1,73,40,218 

1 >47,31,717 

Total of Gold and Sllwr 

1,-13,53,100 

13,61,183 

3,60,508 

5,000 

10,00,000 

a,93,600 

2,63,642 

57,360 

11,09,015 

13,24*573 

a 5.35,8s i 


3,73,805 

600 

1,00,000 

78,46.600, 

71.69,375 


1,61X1 

3,97,305, 

3,16,879 

43,620 

1,02,077 

9,320' 

22,8101 

70 

2(). 400 


| 19,04o| 

0,00U 

. 2,17,31,6m 1 


1.61,13, ,.! 
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Entered. 



Cleared. 


Nationality 01 Vessels. 


Twelve Months ended 30th April. 

Twelve Months ended 30th April. 



18G7. 

186S. 


1867. 

1868. 

British, other than British Indian 

Vessels. 

1,857 

Tons 

13,42,38 i 

Vessels. 

2,045 

Tons. 

15,72,875 

Vessels. 

2,070 

Tons. 

14,5-1,570 

Vessels. 

2.172 

Tons. 

16,42,003 

British Indian 


2,898 

2,95,030 

3,195 

3,51,495 

3,038 

2,68,549 

3,075 

2,76,065 

foreign 

... 

083 

2,94,059 

I 658 

2,43,098 

756 

2,77,729 

746 

2,67,960 

Total 

... 

5,43S 

19,32,073 

5,S9S 

21,68,068 

5,864 

20,00,S4S 

5,993 

21,86,028 

Jefcail of Foreign Vessels — 
Austrian 


3 

1,467 


V 

3 

2,023 



Belgian 


3 

977 

*3 

2,259 

4 

2,301 

0 

1,262 

1.74S 

Danish 


1 

245 

3 

1,034 

3 

1,0315 

4 

Dutch 


10 

5,133 

7 

3.S5S 

14 

7,396 

7 

3,286 

French 


155 

79,740 

134 

71,705 

212 

1,07,037 

ISO 

94,2SS 

Dorman 


17 

7,085 

13 

7,589 

29 

10,204 

13 

7,712 

HatLse Towns ... 


32 

is,ior 

33 

20,357 

35 

17,304 

33 

20,507 

I t&lian . . 


2 

947 

2 

1,059 

2 

947 

1 

539 

Norwegian ... 


4 

1,581 

20 

12,065 

4 

2,507 

16 

9,901 

Portuguese 

Bussiari 


13 

2,892 

9 

1,881 

16 

3,017: 6 

706 


7 

4,315 

10 

6,346 

5 

3,044! 10 

6,9S9 

Spanish 


1 

1,176 

.. 




*8 


Swedish 


5 

3,616 

13 

5,843 

3 

2,191 

3,515 

Otlisr European 


3 

2,217 



2 

1,286 



American 


121 

1,22,6S2 

OS 

65,70*2 

6S 

63,648 

70 

06,569 

Arab 


291 

38,984 

309 

39,525 

32S 

48,534 

35S 

40,794 

Siamese 


4 

905 

3 

716 

14 

1,331 

2 

540 

\ ‘thcr countries 


11 

1.390 

31 

3,759 

14 

3,323 

27 

3,004 

Total 


033 

2,94,059 

j 60S 

2,43,60S 

756 

2,77,729 

746 

2,07,900 
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II-—The Coasting Trade- 

I II'., amount and details of the Coasting Trade of 1S67-G8, except in Treasure, nre not given. 


- for 1866-67 are, in Merchandise :— 


Presidencies or Provinces 
to ;*.nd from vvbich Im¬ 
ported or Exported. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

From British 
Indhin Ports. 

From Indian 
Ports not 
British. 

Total. 

To British In¬ 
dian Ports. 

To Indian 
Ports not Bri¬ 
tish. 

Total. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lls. 

Bengal 

1,38,01,006 

* 10,039 

1,38,11,045 

4,36,58,899 

13,810 

4,3G,72,709 

Bombay 

3,97,01,172 

9,82,316 

4,06,S3,488 

3,45,64,144 

9,14,671 

3,54,78,815 

Sindh 

1,58,77,018 

7,585 

1,58,85,503 

1,38,83,143 

795 

1,38,83,938 

Madras 

1,88,70,480 

4,14,505 

1,92,84,985 

1,53,67,765 

15,36,164 

1,69,03,929 

British Burmah 

1,57,13,241 


1,57,13,241 

74,76,521 


74,76,521 

Total - — 

10,39,63,817 

14,14,445 

10,53,78,262 

11,49,50,472 

24,65,440 

11,74,15,912 

r , o JO h-11 


the Imports oi Treasure in 1866-07 were Rs. 4,11,59,405 and the Exports Its. 4,93,53,711. 
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The Coasting Trade, 




























* 1 And silver imported and exported coast-wise was as follows :— 


- - 

—j BlTOKIX 

From 

aJ . 

Total Imports 

in the twelve 

months end¬ 

ed 30th Ap. 
ril 1S67. ‘ 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sindh. 

Madras, 

British 

Burmah. 

is o 

O CO 
'-i 


Gold. 

Iuto Bengal 

Bombay 

Sindh 

j Madras 

.. British Bunnah 

16,09,100 

11,36,475 

C6,S3,SS0 

22,844 

23.70,921 

23,64,430 

2,000 

57,65,70S 
23,56,326 

3,10,401 

19,81,258 

1,99,570 

77,G9,810 
29,65,426 
23,70,921 
37,02,475 
69,94,281 

],52,S1,2G7 

27,50,978 

52,06,726 

93,85,211 

85,35,223 

Total ... 

i -■—.-— 

94,29,455 

47,5S,195 

2,000 

74,32,435 

21.S0,82S 

2,38,02.913 

4,11,59,405 

Expobts. 

i 

To 

Kg 

iS ^ rH P* 

o^gC 

£4 £ 

a ^ 


BeugaL 

Bombay. 

Sindh. 

Madras. 

British 

Burmah. 

£ 5 

c co 

H w 

g-alts 


Gold. 

Sftoui Bengal 
l Bombay 

] Sindh 

j ,, Madras 
[ British Burmali 

" 

40.990 

82,03*396 
44, 6b. 625 

16,10,100 

12,100 

9,99,S63 

32,37,759 

16,86,416 

23,43,898 

2,000 

8,215 

71,29,787 

3,51,8/*> 

1,04,26,303 

56,22,653 

14,100 

95,55,634 

44,76,840 

1,51,38,491 

1,37,32,654 

25,42,669 

1,27,56,909 

51,82,988 

Total ... 

1.27,13,517 

26,22,063 

32,37,759! 

1 

40,40.529 

74,81,662 

3,00,95,530 

4,93,53,711 
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TIi< details of (he shipping employed in the Coasting Trade in 18G7-GS are these 


Nationality 
of Vowel:• ' 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sindh. 

Madras. 

British 

Burznah. 

Total. 

Total of the twelve 
months ended 
30th April 1SG8. 






Entered. 










Yeasela. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tous. 

Vessels. 

Tens. 

Vessels. 

Ton3. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

, British 

175 

1,05,702 

167 

1,02,591 

95 

73,259 

249 

1,77,483 

98 

61,862 

781 

6,20,957 

1,127 

6,67,639 

British Indlm 

304 

18,729 

64 

15,131 



276 

68,673 

200 

94,683 

634 

1,97,116 

S05 

2,81,312 

| Foreign 

15 

9,973 

1,173 

33,715 

21 

1,002 

262 

40,783 

46 

38,259 

.1,517 

1,14,632 

1,291 

1,31,122 

Native Cruft ... 

39 

6,032 

3, CM 

78,525 

i 

1,967 

85,957 

3,216 

1,46,098 

151 

31,118 

8,407 

3,46,730 

10,071 

4,31,113 

Tot-U 

: 333 

1,39,406 

4,488 2,29,962 

2,083 

1,61,118 

4,003 

4,32,937 

495 

1 

2,15,922 

! 

11,402 

11,70,435 

13,287 

13,11,210 







Cleared. 



1 British 

174 

1.29,823 

218 

1,19,263 

67 

36,879 

i 

317 

2,33,969 

77 

30,003 

- 

853 

5,53,937 

«.«! 

7,57.910 

j British India a 

S3 

15,386 

9 

2,167 

2 

646 

300 

79,541 

196 

89,434 

593 

1,87,1 G1 

849 

2,91,491 

| Foreign 

20 

10,864 

449 

28,986 

36 

4,975 

292 

26,821 

14 

7,917 

811 

85,663 

S93| 

95,437 

Native Craft 

44 

6,376 

2,097* 

72,503- 

1,923 

84,308 

3,193 

1 

1,30,4? 4 

142 

25,793 

7,104 

3,19,523 

8,484 

4,85,953 

T^tal 

’ 

320 

J 

1.69,448 

2.773’ 

2,22,909* 

2,023 1,26.868 

4.113, 1,70,615 

429 

1,62,117 

9,663j 

! 

11,51,187 
l 1 

ll,34oj 

16,30,793 



to 
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Trade of India lo the end of 1SC8. 

The Trade of India in the last nine months of 1808- 


Foreign Trade. 

Nine Months ending 31&L Dec. 

1SG7. 

1869. 

Total Value of Imports— 

Bengal 

Bombay 

8’ndh 

Madras ... • • m 

British Burmah ... 

Rupees. 

12,90,03,123 

8,89,97,107 

50,10,0-13 

2,02,00,803 

61,00,572 

Rupees. 

13,41,92,114 

9,66, M, 774 
65,40,479 
2,27,30,297 

1,01,28, *449 

Total 

Tut.'\1 Value of Exports of Indian Produce, <kc,— 

Bengal 

Bombay ... ... 

Sindh ? .. 

Madias 

British Burrnab ... 

24,93,17,248 

14,57,23,326 

17,74,8*4,270 

61,78,228 

2,81,03,241 

1,04,77,019 

20,92,98,112 

15,69,68,501 

15,63.53,97? 

63,22,839 

*4,30,26,680 

1,56,67,119 

Total 

Total Value of Exports of Foreign Merchandise- 
Bengal 

Bombay 

Sindh 

Madras 

British Burmah ... 

3G,7 9,17,019 

4.70,613 

77,47,144 

67,483 

3,43,038 

37,474 

37,81,33,003 

6,56,818 

83,10,701 

76,057 

2,02,7«7 

33,610 

Total 

iTotal Value of Imports of Treasure— 

Bengal ... •* 

i 

Sindh ~ 

Madras 

British Burmah .. 

86,65,752 

3.51,73,650 

6,39.20,703 

18,060 

61,01,718 

5,05,050 

92,80,009 

2,51,79,700 

6,45,12,302 

10,023 

84,71,089 

2,27,109 

Total 

T 1 ;l Value of Exports of Tr enure— 

Bengal 

Pom pay ... ... ••• 

Blndh * 

Mr. Iras 

British Burmah .. ... 

9,00,14,867 

10,13,375 
C2,8:>,29S , 
11,200 
3.70.500 
1,90,800 

8.84,38,112 

32,13,720 

74,93,633 

50,100 

6,75,000 

05,620 

Total 

87,82,242 

1,16,28,07$ 

Number and Tonnage of Yc. <*-13 distinguishing their 
Nationality— 

/Pengal .. 

j Bombay ... 

Entered ; Sindh ... ». 

| Madras ... ... 

^British Burmah. 

■ Vessels. 

776 

679 

191 

2,217 

2211 

Tons. 

0,35,33(1 
4,85,381 
34,678 
3,30,78(1 
| 1.04,035 

Vessel *.i 

i 751 

820! 

i IV l 

» 1 223 

* 131 

Tons. 

5.77,Ml 
5,78,273 

1 

1.97,-Vi 
57,880 

Total 

/Bongal ... *• 

) Bombay.,; 

Cleared Blndh 

I Mud ran ... 

V British Burmah ... 

4,118' 

C70 

648 

208 

2.303 

294 

! 11,07,05 i 

5,69,56? 
3,60,01J 
60.7 s: 
3,08,07: 

l 3,000 

732 

l 510 

: uo 

1 3.0M 

t 3.59 

' 

11,52,280 

6,11,241 

310,082 

35,311 

3,70.070 

1, 

Totul 

4,033 

14,27,441 

>{ 3,801 

16.00.586 

Coastin'/ Trade. 

Between tho various Presidencies. 

TS’uinbc/ and Tonnage of Yccsols onterul 
ldtto ditto Cleared 

7,37al 8,00,91' 

v 6,071 

7,01,917 

0.071 

• 8.88,0-' 5,733 

i 7,7t.3E 

Tidal Value of Imports of Treasure 

Rnpv <w. 

lUlp^CH. 

1,72.13,757 

Ditto Exports of ditto 

J J ,81,80,040 

2,09,63 811 

I 
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Emigration from Madras, 
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Wo condense tbe results of tlie Foreign Trade during thttsc 
nfh.0 mouths :— 


Porte, 

! 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

I 

-* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bengal ... 

| 13,410,211 

2,517.970 

15,762,541 

324,373 

32,014,094 

Bombay .. i 

0,003,077 

6,451,239 

10,306,367 

749,363 

32,235.010 

Madras .. ... 

| 2,275,030 

817,199 

4,412,936 

67,500 

7,629,665 

13iiti.<b Burinah 

1,012,845 

22,711 

1,570,073 

6,662 

2,612,191 

Bliulb ... . . 

554,618 

4,693 

639,833 

6,010 

1,204,238 

Grand Total 

26,920,811 

8,843,611 

38,741,805 

1,152,807 

75,095,234 


While the tntde of Calcutta iu merchandise was more than 
three millions abow that of Bombay, the Western port received 
some three millions more of treasure in payment for its cotton. 
The trade of British Bunnah, which is more than double that of 
Sindh, has made an extraordinary leap. 


HI.- Inland Trade and Emigration. 

Madras .—There are no returns of inland trade. It is merely 
mentioned that the Land Customs increased by Rs. 40,335. Incon¬ 
sequence of the demand for labour excited by Railways in progress 
and by favourable agricultural prospects, as well as of the cheap¬ 
ness uf food, e migration diminished throughout the Presidency, 
and ceased altogether in many districts. No emigration to any 
British Colony was carried on during the year. The number 
that returned from Mauritius, was 243 in three blips, to which 
may be added 206 wh< d the ir > Pondichery in a 

French ship, to escape quarantine at Madras. Two vessels brought 
forty-throe invalid and other emigrants from Natal. Only th 
ships left Pond ichor \ and Karikal during the year, carry in g 884 
souls from the first, i ained settlement,'&ud 542 from the la a mak- 
ing in all 1,426. Two vessels wore bound to Guadaloupo, and 
one to Martinique. Reunion sent back 482 to Pondichery, 
The French ship “ Marie’ also brought to Pondichery, from 
Mauritius, 206 return emigrants, who came over as pri¬ 
vate passengers, paying for themselves. Serious complaints 
having been made by the British Consul at Reunion of tho 
emigrants having boon robbed of their advances before leaving 
Pondichi iy and Jvarikal, an order wa? issued by the Mudi s 

\oi , XUi., i Aiirll, 2 
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Emigration from Bengal. 
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Government, that no advance shall be made prior to embarka¬ 
tion. The French authorities at Pondiebery remonstrated 
against this order, as being likely entirely to check emigration 
to the French Colonies. This order was subsequently with¬ 
drawn. The Consular Agents were instructed to take additional 
precautions, with tire assistance of the French Emigration Agents, 
for the control of the Emigration Maistries and the protection, 
of the coolies. Few complaints were made against the French 
recruiters, licensed or unlicensed, during the year; but there is 
no doubt that the law is constantly evaded by persons being 
surreptitiously induced to leave their homes'for the purpose of 
emigrating, without being registered by a Magistrate. It is very 
difficult to bring the offence home, and only two men were 
convicted during the year, and sentenced to hard labour for' 
three months. They were unlicensed, and had enticed from 
Madras a young woman, whom they robbed of her jewels on the 
road, and after leaving her in the depot at Pondichery, robbed 
her of the three months’ advance she there received. 

Bombay .—There are no returns. The land ironticr duties 
amounted to Rs. 70,040, or Rs. *23,864 more than in the previ¬ 
ous year. 

Bengal .—There are no returns of inland trade. The follow ¬ 
ing shows the number of emigrants despatched to the various 
Colonies:— 


Mauritius ... 


1866-67. 

478 

1867 68. 
313 

British Guiana 

• ** 

... 4,609 

3,001 

Trinidad 


... 2,993 

1,840 

Jamaica 


1,705 

St. Vincent 

... 

... 490 

... 

Proportion of female emigrants sent. 

Males. 

Mauritius ... 54*00 

10,175 

Females. 

45*10 

6,15<| 

per cent. 

British Guiana 

... 70 03 

29 97 


Trinidad 

... 5G 29 

43*71 



The colony of Mauritius was so depressed that the ale of wage*' 
tvas reduced to a minimum of Rs. 4 a month, rising gradually 
to R 0 in the fifth or last year of service ; b it this is not sup¬ 
posed to have affected emigration, the proximity el Mauritius 
to India rendering service in it very popular among the labour¬ 
ing classes, The number of emigrants who returned during 
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21 iy rctl ion to the Tea Districts.- 
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the year wn^ from Mauritius 1,797, from Reunion 322, and 
from British Guiana 397. The savings brought by the return 
emigrant^ from British Guiana amounted to £10,654 15s., which 
gave an average of £26 14s. for every adult labourer; but as 
the number of depositors was 371 only, the average saving of 
each was £31 5,v. 6 u., exclusive of considerable remittances made 
through local banks, and large sums brought in gold coins and 
jewellery. The savings of the return emigrants from Mauritius 
and Reunion had not been ascertained. The sanitary condition 
of the depots during tlie year was satisfactory, and the health 
of tlje emigrants was good. 

The number of coolies sent to the Tea Districts was 8,933 
Ogaiust 12,487 iu the previous year. 


Province or 

District* 

Number of Coolies embarked. 

Total. 

Percentage of females to 

males. 

Number of coolies ab¬ 

sconded. 

Men. 

Women. 

7J 

>» 

o 

« 

Girls. 

I nf ants. 

Male. 

Female. ' 

Assam ... 

1,624 

932 

no 

no 

93 

07 

2,902 

G152 to 100 

4 

Cacliav ... 

2,587 

2|27C 

3S1 

338 

ISO 

101 

6,929 

1 SS*2 to 100 

22 

Syllict ... 

37 

43 

9 

0 

2 

5 

102 

1 

110 S4 to 100 


Total 

4,14s 

3,27)1 

660 

460 

2S1 

233 

$.933 

^ 78-7 to 100 

26 


The number of contractors during the year was 16 against 11 in 

numb mploved by ibem 

433 against 388. But at the close of the year all the depots 
had been closed except the four largest, which are reported to 
1)0 amply sufficient for the number of coolies who eornq to Cal- 
CU t.tn. Before auctioning further legislation on this subject, 
the Government of India" ippointed a Commit on of Enquiry. 
The v- suit of their report was the re-introduction into the Ben¬ 
gal C iincil, of a Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating 
Vo labourers, with -omo changes, in June 1869. The percen¬ 
tage of mortality during tho year 2’58 against 4*23 of ific 
preceding v-ur, tli percentage of mortality from cholera being 
73 ugaiusfc 101 , 
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The Inland Crnttonis Line . 


yorfh-Wi fern Provinces .— Neglecting Sindh, tin? great Inland 
Customs’ Line is described by the Commissioner a ; separating 
British Continental India from Rajpootana, Central and Penin¬ 
sular India, In connection with a Punjab local line, which 
joins it at Fazilka on the Sutlege, the Line closely skirts the 
northern and eastern frontiers oi Raj poo tana and Independent 
Central India, from Mooltan on the Cheuab, to Boorhanpore on 
the Taptec, on the borders of Khandeish. Thence it turns east¬ 
wards, runs right accross the peninsula to near the Bay ot 
Bengal, terminating close to the borders of Chota Nog- 
pore and the Tributary Mehals. Its course is through Sirsa, 
H issar, Hansie, near (but south and west of) Rohtuk, Goor • 
gaon, Muttra, and Agra, through Jaloun, Jhansie, Saugor, 
Hoshungabad, and Khundwa, to Boorhanpore; and thence, hug¬ 
ging tLe northern boundary of t he Berars, to Chanda on the Vi ur- 
da, Raiporo, Sumlbilpore, and Samasinga. Exclusive of the Indus-, 
Mooltan, and Berar Lines, it has a length of 1,817 miles, and is 
watched and guarded by. 10,832 officers and men. It is in 10 divi¬ 
sions, of which 3 (Sirsa, Hansie, and Delhi) are subordinate 
to the Punjab Government, 3 (Muttra, Agra, and Jhansie) to 
that of the North-Western Provinces, and 4 (Saugor,Hoslmnga- 
bad, Nagpore. and Raiporo) to that of the Central Provinces. 
So far as communication by land is concerned, it practically 
separates from the rest of India, the greater part of the Punjab 
(including Putteealla and other NativeStatcs), the North AX estorn 
Provinces, Oudh, the major portion of the Central Provinces, 
Bmuhllcuud, and the whole of the territories subject to the 
Government of Bengal. An area of five hundred thousand square 
miles and a population of one hundred and thirty millions, may 
l»c approximately assigned to this vast tract; and to aid tho 
realization of the tax on the whole of the salt consumed within 
tract, by levying an import duty along its entire land frontier, 
is tho principal object of the Customs’ Line. Advantage is 
taken of the existence of this Line to levy n light duty mi 
all sugar prodm 1 within this tract, and exported thence by land, 
either to Feudatory States, or to portions of British territory, 
which, lying outside the Line, contribute less to the IVnpenal 
Funds, in the .shape of salt tax. than those portions which lie 
within it. Duty is paid on by far the greater portion ot iho salt 
consumed by the 180 millions resident within the Line. 

In ls(»7-(J8 the gro.-« receipts of this department amounted 
to £1,210,234. These TFell short of tho income for the protvd- 
ing year by about € 00,000 ; but they were higher than in mu - 
other jour ; being above £80,000 in excess of 1805-00,amino loss 
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than £223,000 in excess of that of 1864-Go. The net in¬ 
come of the year was £1,009,341. The revenue from Salt 
realized on the frontier line, which now stretches from the Sut- 
lege to the Berars, amounted to £1,038,946. The amount realiz¬ 
ed by -the duty on Sugar was £1,62,345, being the largest revenue 
ever realized, and considerably in excess of that for the preced¬ 
ing three years. The reason is no doubt the abundant crop 
resulting from a very favourable season, in conjunction with the 
increasing facilities for its export. 

The distribution of the Revenue and Charges over the several 
Administrations was as follows : — 


Nori li-Wcstern Provinces 
Punjab 
)Oudh 

Central Provinces 


1S0G-67. 

1807-08. 

Revenue. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

Charges. 

£ 

569,632 

519.459 

1,404 

188,134 

£ 

60,90 i 
23,107 
5,276 
45,203 

£ 

5,234,846 

513,768 

1,198 

177,411 

£ 

60,607 

31,091 

5,116 

46,797 


ct of the rule r< ^tricting prosecutions for illicit sail 
nufacture. to cases where the amount seized exceeds one seer, 
was to reduce tbe number of persons prosecuted from 4,277 
in 1866-67, to 1,800 in 1867-73. That a large portion of 
i he present expensive and harassing frontier line couid be disr 
if tli salt duty .wr<. the . n • 8wne, 

throughout British India, is patent: and Sir William Muir 
trusis i hat the time is not far distant when this measure, re¬ 
quired alike by considerations of equity anu expediency, will 
be carried out by the Legislature. But meanwhile, be remarks, 
there seems no possibility of curtailing any portion of the exist 
iug frontier line. 

Ihinjab. —An organized system of procuring trade statis¬ 
tics has Len set on foot. Returns <4 experts and imports 
arc kept up in the chief commercial towns and statistics 
of external trade are obtained by registering the traffic passing 
the homier on tbe principal lines of communication. J lie ge- 
neral results for tbe last nine mouths of the year 186/-68 arc 
not at. prt'Cnt very reliable, especially in reiorenee to the value 
i f the articles. Quantities do not include the trade ol the 
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Inland Trade of the Punjab. 

Upper Indus conveyed by the Punjab Government Steam Flo¬ 
tilla, which amounted during the year to 48,073 maunds of SO 
lbs., nor the hade by the Punjab and Dehli Railways, which 
'Was as follows during the year : — 



Up. 

Down. 

Total. 


Maunds of 
80 lbs. 

Maunds of 
80 lbs. 

Maunds 
of 80 lbs. 

Punjab Railway 

7,93,G12 

8,54,438 

15,48,000 

Delhi do. 

21,800 

G4,471 

89,331 

Total 

8,18,472 

9,IS,909 

16,37,381 


I ho following i.s an abstract of the trade of the Province from 
1st July 1807 to 31st March 1808 



Weight. 

Value. 


Maunds of 

Rs. 


80 lbs. 


Imports 

25,20,714 

1,72,91,131 

Exports 

22,56,013 

2,03,37,253 

Total 

47,70,757 

4,30,28,384 


The imports slightly exceed (he exports in quantity, but are 
considerably less in value. The principal articles of import 
were, in Maunds of 80 lbs. :— 


Salt, ... 



... 10,24,127 

Grains, 

• • * 


... 5,65,748 

Sugar, 


|(| 

3,08,175 

Pico, 

. r • 

# f « 

95,200 

Fruits, 

• •• 

... 

... 67, 

Oil seeds,... 

... 

« • « 

... 

Metals, 

... 


53,455 

Cotton Cloths, 

• *. 


26,893 

Gheo, 

... 

• •• 

20,525 

Liquors,... 

... 


17.290 

Spices, 

. . . 

• 0 ft 

14.921 

Tobacco, ... 

... 


... 

Cotton, 

... 

• 1. 

lO.olt 
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principal exports were :— 
Sugars, 

*• # 

... 11,57,306 

Salt, 


... 3,42,523 

Pice, 


1.68,453 

Grains, 

... 

1,59,247 

Cotton Cloths, 

... 

87,303 

Metals, ... 

.. . 

Glass 

Oil seeds, 

... 

50,340 

Cotton, 

• • • 

25,785 

Oils, 

... 

18,264 

Ghee, 

... 

18,237 


The following table shows the trade of the Punjab with Feu¬ 
datory States and other Provinces 


0 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 



r,n. 

Ks. 

Oi&Sntlego Independent States 

27,67,389 

31,03,161 

59,30,553 

Cashmere territories (including 




Jammu) and countries on 




the N. E. frontier 

7,90,575 

4,59,897 

12,50,17 2 

Cabul and countries on the N. 




\V. frontier 

15,92.203 

14,29,677 

30,21,880 

Rajpoot ma an 1 *al India... 

25,08,783 

,63,6 

1,88,77,619 

N T orth - W estorn P ro vii ices 

40,ll,220i 

17,96,748 

58,07.968 

llcngal 

12,55,315 

1.50,421 

14,05,73b 

liombay and Sindh 

38,45,434 

28,57,940 

67,03,37 4 

Other places 

5,20,212! 

-M... 

1,10,570 

6,30,782 

Total 

1,72,91,131 

(2,63,37,253 

4,36,28,.384 


The imports from the Cis-Sullegu States were chiefly grains, 
oil-seeds, sugar and spices; and tlie exports, salt, rice and su- 
oar. 7 . From Cashmere and the North-Ea~.t frontier the imports 
>vere chiefly grains, ghee, fruits and pa^hmina goods ; and the 
exports, sugars, salt,-nud cotton cloths. With Cabul and the 
North-West frontier, the imports were chiefly fruits ami grains; 
and the exports salt, sugars, tea, mid cotton cloths. Salt and 
grains' were largely imported from Jtnjpootana ami Central In¬ 
dia, the exports being grains, sugars,.rice and metals. From the 
Xor li Western Provinces were received chiefly su^ais, rice and 
grains ; and grains, oil-seed and salt were expelled thither, lo 
fjrug.o were sent pasluuina goods and-leather ; rice tobacco ami 
uieiuls form he the import*. The principal articles received 
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l|om Bombay and Sindh were liquors, metals and cotton cloths'; 
the exports consisting chiefly of salt, cotton, and grains. 

Ihc promotion ot trade between the nations north and west 
ot the Himalayas and British India is a subject which has long 
occupied attention. One of the first acts of tbc Board of Admi¬ 
nistration lor the aft airs of the Punjab, was the abolition of 
bonder, customs duties formerly levied by the Sikh Govcrn- 
iilent. This gave a great stimulus to trade, but nothing further 
of a special character was done, beyond the improvement of in¬ 
ternal lines ot communication from the frontier to Lahore, until 
I860, when measures were taken for obtaining reliable statistics 
of the existing trade between Yarkand, Kashgar and Bokhara 
on the one hand, and Russia and British territories on the 
oilier, and the routes by which that trade was conducted. 

As regards trade with Western Turldstan a Steam Flotilla 
has been established on the Upper Indus, plying between Mu- 
khud and Sukkur, as a feeder to the Flotilla of the Lower In¬ 
dus ; thus affording safe, cheap and tolerably speedv mercantile 
communication between Pesliawur, Dera Ismail Khan, Dora 
Glmzi Khan, the emporia of the trade between Britisli territory 
and Afghanistan, and the sea-board. Improvements have been 
effected, and are being effected, in the construction of the 
•steamers, in the channel of the Indus, and in the training 
of the native pilots, which promise effectually to overcome, 
the physical difficulties in opening out the navigation; and en¬ 
deavours arc being made to remove a great practical obsta¬ 
cle to the development of trade by the Indus, by the establish¬ 
ment of au agency and a through tariff for the conveyance of 
goods from Pesliawur to Kurrachee. The establishment of an 
annual fair at Pesliawur lias been long in contemplation, ami 
arrangements have been made for carrying the measure info 
effect directly the political situation of Afghanistan will admit 
of it. 

As regards trade with Eastern Tv>vkistan t the reduction of 
tli.' tiansit duties h i d on goods parsing between Yarkand and 
Britisli territory via Ladakh, to an ad valorem duty of 5 pm 
vent., calculated on the invoice price, has been effected ;an Bul¬ 
lish agent has been appointed at Ladakh for guarding A..* in 
torcsts of traders with 01 from British territory ; a route has 
b uii discovered between the e-nfincs of British tci’riLurv and* 
Yarkand which avoids the difficulties of the Kara Korum [i i.v 
and is suitable for camels. Circa.' impru\ one nL 1 ui\ • been and 
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arc being effected in the road between the confines of British 
territory nearest Yarkand and Pal am pore in the Ivangra valley. 
An annual fair has been started at Palamporq for the inter¬ 
change of the goods of Europe and India and Pastern iuikis- 
tan ; a road is being constructed from Palampore to the plains, 
at a gradient suitable for carts. 

Lastly, it has been proposed to appoint an Alcsahal. or native 
agent, at Yarkand for the purpose of advocating the interests of 
British traders at that important emporium. 

The following table shows the trade of the principal towns of 
the Province :— 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


Mds. 

Rfc 

Mds. ; 

Es. 

Mds. ! Its. 

1 

Delhi, 

9,48.008 

S3 21,989 

4,63,889 i 

,00,25,079 

M, 11,957 i 

!,49 : 

,47,008 

Amritsar, ... 

9,31,406 

40,40,007 

3,54,778 

50,92.1401 

12,66,244 

• 

38,207 

Ambala, 

68,323 

43,08,805 

44.954 

50,80,283 

1,13,277. 

93, 

,98,148 

■Multan, 

4,28,3*24 

00,18,177 

1,00,209 

27,31.925 

1 5,28,593 

87, 

50,102 

DJiiwani, 

2,91,400 

66,50,374 

1,23,123! 

9,11,037 

i 4,14,529 

75, 

,92,011 

Peshawar, ... 

1,79,098 

45,08,091 

1,20,189 

10,04,020 

2,99,287 

50, 

,33.317 

Liuliannah, 

1,00,241 

35,17,408 

42,911 

2,55,800 

1,49,152 

37, 

,73,328 

Jalandhar, . 

1,00,525 

10,05,858 

44,044 

G, 34,258 

1.44,509, 


,10,120 

Lahore, 

0,29,599 

18,52,327 

42,004 

1 

J,00,821 

I °’ 72 ’- u: ’l 

-0j 

,13,148 


Oudh .—A system of registering trade statistics was introduced 
and in future the returns may be approximately correct. The 
following are given for the year 1867-08 :— 


Imports .1,25,49,332 

Exports ... :j 7-,88,08 If 

During the year the export trade on the Gogra decreased. It 
was very large the previous year owing to the high prices and 
famine in Bengal. At the same time the general trade of the 
Province is steadily and greatly increasing. This is evidenced by 
ilie great addition to the carrying power of the country; by the 
rn aii on of new gunge# or markets in every direction , and by the 
increased traffic to i>e seen on the great lines of communication. 
The two principal commercial fairs are these: Tin - Khymbadhorse 
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and cattle fair, which was established by Captain Thompson, 
tiic Deputy Commissioner of the district of Seetapoor, and has 
met with very considerable success. The other is the Dabeo 
Tatun fair in the Goudah district, which is an old institution as 
there is a temple there to which Hindoos resort, but it is at the 
same time a place where the ponies and produce of Nepal are 
exchanged for articles of commerce from tlie British Provinces, 
At Byramghat on the Gogra there is a large trade in timber. 
One branch of trade, which was formerly of considerable impor¬ 
tance, that in saltpetre, has declined, and indeed, with the ex¬ 
ception of some small quantity of peculiarly large crystals for 
the China market, may be said to be defunct. 

There is little emigration from Oudli, the quantity of reclaim- 
able land is so great. In 1807-GcS only 501 poi sons left chiefly for 
Demareira against 543 in the previous year. The people appear to 
be mainly of the agricultural classes with a fair proportion of 
Brahmins, Rajpoot , and Mussulmans. One officer remarks 
than when women go they have generally formed a connection 
with a man of a different caste and have been put out of their 
own caste in consequence. 

Central Provinces .—The aggregate results of the season wore— 


Tons. Value, £. 

... 1 18,9(59 0,687,052 

... 90,725 5,119,740 


Imports 

Exports 


Total ... 209,081 11,800,692 


or deducting through traffic. Government stores and Railway 
material, equal to— 


Imports 
Expor ts 


Tons. Value, 

108,115 3,245,135 

58,317 2,865.762 


Totul ... 196,432 6,110,897 



Tons. 


Value, £. 
3.909,008 
4.3SC.25L 
5.519,766 
6,317,861 
5.110 S, 7 


186.3-64 


... 102,341 
.. 131.719 
.. 136,265 
... 175,561 
... 196,432 

‘J u j 


1805-66 
’■ ■ 

1807*68 
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shows some increase in the tonnage, due to the export of large 
quantities of grain and other heavy goods of comparatively small 
value, with a decrease in the total value of the year's transac¬ 
tions arising from a diminished export of cotton of high value 
and small weight. The following comparisons will show in 
what direction this aggregate trade Hows into and out of the 
Central Provinces, with tho annual progressive increase or de¬ 
crease in each — 

Westers Trade with Berar and Bombay, 




Tons. 

Valve, 


1803-04 

... 31,254 

1,024,390 


18G4-G5 

... 42,250 

2,239,147 


1805 60 

... 70,788 

3,000,287 


1866-07 

... 103,007 

3,010.721 


1807-08 

... 90,392 

3.080,920 


Northern 

Tirade with Malnva, Central 

India and 

'' -I*' 


Calcutta. 



1803-04 . 

Tons. 

... 57,335 

Value. Z. 
1,987,4 14 


1804 05 

... 09.579 

1,885,348 


18G5-GG 

... 47,G50 

1,510,388 


J8GG-07 

1807-08 

... 48.802 

2,028,154 


... 74,457 

2,730,344 


Southern Trade with Madras and Hyderabad (Deccan.) 




Tons. 

Yolur. £, 

1803-01 

... 

... 2,238 

10.205 

1804-05 

... 

... 1,843 

31,030 

1805-00 

*. * 

... 3,529 

144,042 

1800-07 


... 2,320 

53,016 

1807-03 

... 

4,870 

00,003 


Eastern Trade with the 
Cuttack and North-W 


1803 04 
1801-05 
1865 00 
1800-07 
1807 03 


Tin ptincipal articles enk 
thus— 


Coast Districts ok Ganjam and* 
estern Territory ok Bengal. 


Tjus. 

Vu/ite, £. 

11,514 

250,933 

23,973 

229,820 

14,357 

734,448 

21,300 

219,073 

20,707 

233,970 


into this trade are tabulated 
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Imports. 

Exports, 

Cotton 

Maunds. 

59,724 

Rupees. 

S, 45,434 

Maunds. 

195,111 

Rupees. 

35,09,436 

Sugar... 

1120,702 

10. SO, 817 

140,922 

10,57,833 

Salt. 

S.'S, 797 

40,95,426 

55.479 

3,52,728 

Grain ... 

420,700 

9,SI,914 

1,119,005 

29,90,943 

Oijsepds 

90,495 

3,35,366 

10,252 

69,055 

Metals and Hardware 

201,700 

52,00,125 

75,600 

13,03.051 

English piece-goods 

101,474 

94,31,978 

40,918 

50,05,531 

Miscellaneous European goods 

51,719 

22,49,559 

37 <060, 

25,55,901 

Country cloth 

1(5,543 

8,73.277 

61,582 

54,00.932! 

Silk and .Silk Cocoons 

2,791 

18,65,267 

53 5 

1,03,774 

Horses, cattle, and sbepp 

No. 117,102 

11,09,246 

33,677 

3,90,171 

Cocoanuts 

1G4,520 

1S,70,S51 

48,726 

6,71,044 


The salt imports, though a little below tlie aggregate of the pre¬ 
vious year, were above the average of years preceding. The 
opening of the East India Railway to Jubbulpore made that 
town for the time being the emporium of the sugar trade, and 
both imports and exports into Malwa nearly doubled them¬ 
selves, There was a considerable through traffic in En 
])iecCrgodds between Bombay and Malwa, but the quantity re¬ 
tained for home consumption was greater than before. The ex¬ 
ports of country manufactured cloth also show some increase, 
but at diminished prices. The cattle trade was not so brisk as 
in I lie previous year. The cotton exports, which annually aver¬ 
aged about thirty-three million pounds, fell to below sixteen 
million pounds, the average price being as low as 5]rf. per lb. 
More activity was shown in the grain trade than in any preceding 
year* notwithstanding bad harvests in some places, and despite 
the low prices prevailing. The trade in cocoanuts from 1.1m 
Eastern Coast changed completely to the Western Presidency, 
and increased from 5A lakhs of rupees to nearly 12 lakhs of 
rupees worth. 

There were 83 Fairs held in different parts of tbc Central 
Provinces during the year, at which 1,523,733 persons nr$ 
estimated to have been present, either for the purposes of r Ii- 
oion, or trade, or both. At all these gatherings the Police 
were in attendance to maintain order, and enforce conservancy. 
No cholera or other epidemic broke out at any of them. The 
majority of them, howcw’ were small gatherings «>ffroin opoo io 
10,000 persons, eight only counting a larger attendance than 
30,000. and three only than 100.000 poisons. These three 
largest fairs are hold in the months of February, March an 1 
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April respectively, about the most favourable time of the yeai. 
Tlie total estimated value of property of all kinds brought iof 
sale was £09:3,075, of which £427,040 worth was sold, including 
Etmiish piece-goods to the value of £83,098, couutiy manufac¬ 
tures and raw produce to the value ot £1.84,009, horses an 
ponies to the value of £1,982, horned cattle and sheep to the va¬ 
lue of £83,271, and other miscellaneous goods to the value ot 
£75,220. 

British Burmah .—The inland trade of the Pegu Division is 
carried on with Upper Burmah vid 1 hayct-myo on the Ina- 
waddy, and Toungoo on the Sittoung river. All goods m 
transit arc passed free ot duty through chc frontier Custom. 
Houses at these stations. 


Places. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total 

, ( 1S06-G7 

Tliayet-myo ... ••• j 1S67-6S 

11SG0-G7 

Toungoo ... — | iy07-G8 

Its. 

04,73,319 

1,38,23,009 

9,32,132 

9,58,109 

I 

Rs. 

47,01,370 
0S,09,843 

7,83,372 

8,00,400 

Tis. 

1,11,74,638 

2,30,32,912 

17,1 •‘5,504 
| 18,IS,578 

t 


■Whilst the trade vid Thayet-rnyo has more than doubled, that 
by the Toungoo route has not at all increased, if it be remem¬ 
bered that the official year of 186G-67 was only eleven months. 
This is attributable to the difficulties in navigating the Sittoung 
l iver. The aggregate shows Rs. 254,51,490 tor the year 18G7-08 
aoainst Rs. 128,90,202 for. the anterior eleven months. Tim 
progress of our inland trade since the frontier duties on the Bri¬ 
tish side were removed in June 18G3 has been rapid : 


Y oar. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1803- 64 ... 

1804- 03 

1805*06 ... 

1860*07 (11 months) 

1S07-68 •. *«• 

A gross of 

And an average of 

Its. 

63/27,788 

88,63,465 

83,43,990 

72,56,691 

1,47,81,178 

Its. 

49,61,549 

,324 

1 72,55,063 

50,33,511 
| 1,00.70,312 

Its. 

, 1,12,89,337 
' 1,52,19,789 

1,55,99,033 
1,28,90,202 
i 2,54,51,490 

4,33,03,1121 3,48,86,730 8,04,49.871 

01,12.022! GO,77,352; 1,00,89.974 
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Under the Treaty the British Government stipulates that it will 
not re-impose the frontier duty, abolished by the Treaty of 1SG2, 
so long as there is no increase made in the per-centage leviable 
by the Burmese Government. By Article VIII. free trade is 
allowed in the Import and Export of Gold and Silver Bullion. 
All goods imported into Rangoon and declared through the Cus¬ 
tom House for export to the territories of Upper Bunn ah, and also 
to China, are chargeable with a duty of one per cent. only. The 
value of goods entered for Mandalay in thi> way was Rs. 50.1-7 
against Rs. 5,322 in the previous year, and for China Rs. 5,771 
Worth of silk and cotton handkerchiefs. 

Berar . — In August 1SC7 Sir Richard Temple issued orders 
for introducing into Berar the registration of traffic and trade 
statistics; and registration commenced on the 1st November. 
Since that date the returns have been submitted punctually and 
appear trustworthy. Twenty frontier outposts were required tor 
the purpose in East, and nine iu West Berar, the expense of 
which is borne by Local Funds. The value of exports for 
the five months, during which the register was kept, was 
1,138, 4i4£ ; and that of imports 741,759£, being an ex¬ 
cess of exports over imports of 390,G54£. Much of this traffic 
must he carried to the credit of Nagpore and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, the communications of which with Bombay run through 
Berar : and until a uniform system of registration prevails 
throughout India, it will be impossible to gather how much of 
any intermediate traffic between our internal provinces and their 
seaports belongs of right to the different Provinces that may lie 
upon the road to those outlets. 

Mysore .—In this Province the miscellaneous and customs 
duties known as Sayer are levied :— 



18GG-G7. 1867*08. 



Betel leaves 
Piece Goods 
Silk ... 


G,G52 


Miscellaneous 

Total 


_ 9.095 I_11,530 

0,13,355 ~ 8,60,3’**V 
















Taland Trade of Coorg, 




The number who emigrated :Vid Pondicliery was 172 against 
053 in the previous year. Very lew Caiiarese-speaking people ot 
the ryot class ever quit Mysore for foreign lands. t he difficulty 
of procuring recruits for the army in this Province is well 
known. 


Coorg. _The chief exports are coffee, rice, cardamoms, sandal 

wood and timber. It is calculated that 3,000 tons oi coffee ucic 
exported during the year, and taking Rs. GOO per ton. exclu¬ 
sive of freight and home charges, the value would amount toRs. 
18,00,000. This is a large addition to the value of the exports 

of a district, in which a comparatively limited income from ice 

lands forms the chief source of revenue. The following table 
exhibits the traffic along the two main Ghaut roads leading 
down to the western coast:— 


*• 

Periambody. 

Sompajee. 

Description. 

1 

1866-67. 1 

_j 

1 SOT-OS. 

1866-07. 

1SG7 -OS'. 

Loaded carts 

Empty do. 

Candies with horses and bullocks 

Horses ... ••• 

Palankeen or munched with bearers ... 
1 hillock with loads 

Do. without da. ... ) 

Men with loads ... 

Do. without do. ... 

Cattle 

(Sheep and goats ... 

Camels 

[Elephants 

\si;e3 

8,039 

2,4711 

422 

1,004 

0 

10,831 

9,S94 

:10,7m') 

3,804 

843 

0 

30 

70 

17,17! 

7,007 

24*2 

1,118 

0 

4,0*21 

3,308 

7,771 

3,220 

683 

0 

33 

30 

7,323 

i,077>; 

177 

on 

10 

10,782 

0 

1 0 

: ? 

? 

9,311 

399 

100 

741 

1 

10,783 

1.37)0 

5.100 

20,140, 

1 , 300 ; 

a 

0 

» 

0 

Total 

CS.6CO! Sl),2is| 20.517 

| 49,283 
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Emigration (o the Colonies. 











































































The Finances since 1814-15. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TIIE FINANCES. 

General View since 1814. 

Mr. James Wilson made his first financial statement in the 
old Legislative Council of India on 18th February 1860. The 
era of regular finance in India begins with the Budget of 
1861-62. The empire of British India was territorially complete, 
as it stands at present, in 1852-53 after the conquest of Pegu. 
But it will give accurate results to take the year immediate¬ 
ly jireceding the outburst of the Mutiny, or 1856-57, as the start¬ 
ing point of the finances of India as it now is, for it cannot be 
•said that the conquests and annexations of Lord Dalhousio, which 
carried the empire to its natural limits, were fairly consolidated 
till that year. The surplus or deficit in the revenues and charges 
of India, including the Home Charges, from 1814-15 up to 1855- 
56 inclusive, arid the political causes which affected the finances, 
arc seen in the following figures : — 



1 

Year. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

Year. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

181415 ... 

£ 

£ 

102,992') 

1835-36 ... 

£ 

1,441,513 

£ 

1815-10 ... 


1,039,540 j 

IS36-37 .. 

1,248,224 


1310-17 ... 


309,005 | * 

1837*88 .. 

780,318 


1817*18 ... 


792,605 j 

1838-39 .. 

381,787 'I 

ISIS-19 ... 


1,380,059 j 

1839*40 .. 


2,138,713 ; 

1819-20 


1,761,664J 

1840-41 .. 

• • . Mt 

1,75-1,->25 ! 

1820-21 ... 

117,202 

1841-42 ... 

M ... 

1,771,003 ; ; 

1821-22 .. 

010,698 


1842-43 .. 

|# # # 

1,340.011 | 

1822-23 . 

; 1,743,139 


1843-44 ... 

.. 1 

1.4 10,259 ) 

1823-24 .. 


847,091 

1841 45 ... 


743.893 

1824*25 ... 


2,901,147 ) 
4,953,918 + 

1845-40 .. 


1,490,805 / 

1825-20 ... 


1840*47 ... 


$>7] 2 

1820-27 ... 


2,306,320 ) 

JS47-4S ... 

.1 

1,911,030 

1827-28 ... 


3,151,1 Ji 

1848-49 .. 

... . 1 

1,473,225TI 

1828-29 


927,629 

1849-50 .J 

3.74,187 

18211-30 ...| 

1,070,534 

1850-51 ...! 

•nr., 4 is 


1850-31 ... 

109,109 


1S51-52 ...j 

631,205 ' 


1881-32 ... 


207,581 

185253 ... 

424,257 

. ) * 

1? 32-33 .. 


204,332 

1863-51 ... 


2,0 (4,117 \ 

1 33-34 .. 

49,393 


1854-55 ... 


1,70" ::(ii 

1 1634-35 ... 

. 

194,477 

JS55-50 ... 

. I 

972.(91 


v Nepal trail M:\hr tta Wars First Run nose War nnd of Ilhiirtpiior. 

:£ AAJaiu, Sind and Uwalior Wars. u l iiat sikh War, * Second Sikh. War, 
g -Second burinw War, 






















































The gross Revenue,arul Expenditure since 1S5G-57 have been — 


ended 

pril. 

Gross Revo 

Total Expenditure. 

Gross Ex¬ 

1 Actual Sur¬ 
plus ( + ) or 
.Deficit 
(—) of Re- 
venuo. 

[Year 

30 th A 

nue. 

In India. 

In Eng¬ 
land. 

penditure. 


£ 

£■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857 ... 

31,691,015 

28,079,202 

3,529,673 

31,608,875 

+ 82.140 

1858 ... 

31,706,776 

35,078,528 

6,162,043 

41,240,571 

- 9,533.795 

1 85 1) ... 

36,000,788 

13,590,794 

7,466,136 

51,050,930 

-14,996,142 

I860 ... 

39,705,822 

44,022,269 

7,239,451 

51,801.720 

-12,155,898 

1861 ... 

42,903,231 

40,408,239 

7,745,848 

48,154,087 

- 5,250,853 

18G2 ... 

43,829,472 

37,245,750 

7,624.476 

44,870,232 

- 1,040,760 

1863 ... 

45,143,752 

30,800,805 

7,252,317 

44.053,122 

+ 1,090,650 

1864 ... 

44,013,032 

38,067,772 

6,894,234 

44,982,006 

- 368,974 

1865 ... 

45,652.897 

39,452,220 

6,998,770 

46.450,990 

- 798,093 

1866 ... 

18,935,220 41,120,924 

6,211,178 

47,332,102 

+ 1,603,118 

Year ci ul- 
cd SI st 
March. 

1867 ... 

,**. ,1 

12;012,5C6 37,094,406 

7,435,651 

14,530,057 

- 2,517,491 

(11 Ala.) 
1868 ... 

I 

48,429,644:43,137,382 

6,852,419: 

50,039,801 

- 1,610,157 

1869 ... 

49,288.700 45,898,353 

7,191,591 

i 52,089,044 

|- 2,801,244 

1870 ... 

49,340,84045,997,240 

6,856,750 

52,853,990 

1 

- 3,513,150 

. .. 


The figures for ISGS-G9 are according to the Regular Esti¬ 
mate which is based on eight months* facts, and those for 18G9-70- 
according to the Budget Estimate. The expenditure in India 
for 1867-68 and following years, includes guaranteed interest 
on railway capita], less net traffic receipts, and also includes ther 
cost of extraordinary public works. The deficits since 1SG5- 
00 are almost entirely nominal, being duo to extraordinary 
Or reproductive public works which were mot from loans. 
The gross revenue of British India has risen from 31 mil¬ 
lions sterling in 1856-57 to £49J millions in 1869-70, r 
£18,049,825 in foiufcecn years. This remarkable increase is 
due partly to new taxes, such as tho stamp and income taxes 
ami increased salt duties, but in a great degree to the develop¬ 
ment of old sources of taxation, such as the land, opium, excise, 
customs and postal revenues. In the year 1809-70 a return 
was made to the income-tax imposed for five years by Mr. James 
Wilson in 18G0-61, superseding the certificate and the liecu xi 
taxes which had taken its place unsuccessfully. 
































■ h of the five '\ief Provinces of India tl:o revenue and expenditure have been- 


1 

t 

Territories 

and De- 













I .'.rtruente under 

Bengal, 

Isorth Wot cm 

Madras. 

Bombay and Simlli. 

Puniab. 

Total. 

1 

the Go ve mm civ 
of India. 



Provinces. 









- 3, 

1 

Revenue. 

Expeudi- 

Revenue. 

E-pendi- 

Rove- 

Exp«.ndi- 

Rove- 

Expendi¬ 

Revenue. 

Expendi¬ 


L'xpendi- 


Expendi¬ 


turo. 

turo. 

nuo. 

turc. 

nue. 

ture. 

ture. 

Revenue. 

tuie. 

Revenue. 

ture. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ti-rsT ... 

Seo 

Mote. 

13,512,854 

13,835,298 

0,219,038 

2,COS,244 

5,465,330 

5,177,904 

6,228,874 

5,143,2S6 

1,204,921 

1,204,4S0 

31,691,015 

23,079,202 

1863 ... 

3,031,773 

13,6-42,507 

12,579,998 

4,331,9-47 

3,047,025 

2,330,089 

5,673,275 

6,485,755 

6,116,199 

6,665,677 

2,452,30 6 

1,632,353 

31,706,776 

35,078.52S 

jlfsV9 ... 

2,753,037 

18,685,448 

12. i72,8Sl 

4,313,312 

5,469,028 

2,690,713 

6,259,845 

7,511,255 

6,200,351 

8,155,639 

2,903,8-15 

2,030,677 

36,060,788 

13,590,794 

>1860 ... 

•1,303 510 

17,533,242 

12,603,214 

4,196,031 

5,705/ 91 

3,153,952 

6,550.930 

8,052,913 

7,277,664 

9,509,611 

3,00-4,733 

2,121,517 

39,705,822 

44,622-, 269 

... 

4,330,1 42 

15.304,392 

14,093,104 

4,530,131 

5,920,711 

3,405,043 

6,670,430 

7,246,0S2 

8,407,167 

7,712,041 

3,47G,G80 

2,150,550 

42,903,234 

40,408,239 

11663 ... 

4,783,613 

14,864,612 

13,706,007 

4,830,673 

0,65-4,481 

2,463,207 

7,015,079 

7,0:9,141 

8,512,633 

0,306,542 

3,097,456 

1,C31,476 

43,829,472 

37.245,756 

(is© ... 

5,255*343 

14,935,320 

14.623,541 

1,935,761 

5,727,552 

2,063.23S 

6,934,130 

6,580,130 

9,564,630 

6,009,024 

3,036,756 

1,617,320 

45,143,752 

36.800,805 

|l864 .. 

5.717,790 

15,029.068 

15,007,117 

5.371,H3 

5,455,052 

2,095,105 

7,029,279 

6,2751,751 

8.215,717 

7,263,280 

3.188,071 

1,549,430 

44,613,032 

33,087,772 

jlW6 ... 

6,065,064 

1 15,223,286 

14,337,004 

0,084,870 

6,437,650 

2,235,421 

7,006,599 

6,463,793 

9,393,160 

7,691,555 

3,183/340 

1,803,290 

45,652.697 

39,452,220 

jiBT.t; _ 

7,943,631 

17,326,907 

; 13,485,810 

5,321,817 

5,695,603 

2,126,079 

7,059,017 

6,709,281 

9,529,380 

7,918,912 

3,221,G2-I 

1,047,323 

48,935,220 

41,120,921 

1 Year 













i e l -ied 

1 ‘‘ I'jt 















| \!.:rcb. 















;! >G7 ... 

5,6^,693; 14,171,650 

! B , 005,410 

4,999,061 

5,359,144 

755,10'1 

6,254,851 

6,176,572 

7,856,619 

7,517,330 

: k - 

1,694,239 

42,012,566 

37,09-4/406 

,m j nj 










lisos . 

! 

3,618.411. 13,01:, ViC 1^/3:0,372 

3,353,677 

5,282,470j 3,906,33£ 

> 6,507,101 

i 5,725,600 

7,380,039 

6,616,710 

3,031.900 

1,682,74-1 

30,747,561 

32,964,861 



Note.—Included under Bengal fur tbu» year. 


The Finances oj Facie Province . 
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V. V' inriiml source.- of revenue have boon— 


\ car cndoil sotL 
April. 

i 

•c 

B 

. I 

o 

2 

c 

< 

C 

o 

Jo . 

at 

" rs 
kS 

H 

2 S 

Jtj 

I! 

— ^ 

* 

Kli 

o X C. 

■’ 3 *- 

J <2 

s| 
r ~ § 

2 

si 

2* 

S 

£ T> 

ao ~ 

Hi 

rzzui 

£ 

m 

| 

• 

y 

! 

CQ 

B 

g 

*E. 

O 

9 

B 

ft 

in 

a 

5 

Tost Office. 

4 

— 

to 

u 

H 

0 

3 

"5 

0 

w 

0 

*s 

s 

ss" . 

<S P 

i 1 

*“5 

*2 

>1 

> 

rt 

V* 

£ 

“T? n 
£ 

0 

c j: 

P. 

Public Works. 

... 1 

£ 

£ 

£' 

£ 

£ 

* | 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ij8 r j7 . : 

7,72 Hj 

1,496,864 

108,418 

604,030 

2,092,544 

2,CS3,574 

5,002,400 

622,165 

262,409 

183,325 

22,108 

198,72-' 

161,827 


11838 

15,317,911 

1,219,456 

107,826 

591,273 

2,118,834 2,131,346 

0 864,209 

! 456,363 

363,510 

3S9.493 


298,732 

173,304 

476,910 

jl359 . 

18,123,068 

, 1,174,821 

111,247 

503,081 

2.867,631 

2 , 602,670 

6,146,342 

693,213 

247,205 

588,637 


402,396 

163 415 

645,514 

; irgo . 

18,767,-WO 

1,704,222 

219,425 

794,420 

3,872,053 

2,926, £10 

5,887,778 

737,527 

392,692 

601,505 


441,468 

205,080 

726.30 4 

]> 0 i . 

18,5r8,09l 

1,778,463 

1,103,612 

781,164 

4,161,501 

3,605,124 

0,676,759 

1,182,781 

288,230 

608,524 

53,639 

410,565 

283,705 

850,172 

1862 . 

19,084,009 

2,216,886 

2,054,690 

780,162 

2,970,633 

4,563,092 

6,359,270 

1,693,217 

330,734 

402,135 

73,452 

511.512 

165,722 

; 5S8.S5B 

13C3 . 

10,579,147 

2,471,660 

1,682,212 1 725,763 

2,464,3541 

5,244,150 

8,055,470 

1.489,638 

371,116 

425,528 

75,525 

494,942 

189,016 

443,653 

18G4 ... ... 

' 20,303,,423 

2,264,713 

1,483,622 715,990 

2,384,061 

5,035,696 

6,831,090 

1,735,210 

360,760 

•459,882 

91,762 

631,798 

307,715 

461,785 

u . 

| 20,003,061 

2,575,793 

1,281,817 681,111 

2,296,928 

5,523.584 

7,361,165 

1,972,098 

377,858 

362,333 

99,099 

675,996 

303,095 

588,673 

j)8«H 

| i car envied 31st 

! 20,473,807 

2,012,556 

692,241 

709,63 2 

1 2,279,857 

5,342,140 

8,518,264 

1,994,632 

494,351 

100,460 

190,463 

790,529 

198,890 

917,40> 

) \laicb 
:;v; 7 ,L? Month*.) 

i .‘,136,119 

2,431,1:9 

221,127 

’’ 629,24S 

i 2,030,803 

5,349,910 

0,803,413 

1,803,773 

239,991 

490,432 

197 355 

817,219 

228,513 

638,139 

1868 . 



653,849 

i ! 689 28C 

5 2,678,032 

" 5,726,093 

8,923,563 

. 2.186,261: 

1 120,25-. 

1 C54,67£ 
1 

1 215,031 

951,311 

•455,09O ( 557,810 


<§L 
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Hie total Debt lias been as follows. The figures for 1SGS refer 
to 31st December in England :— 


j % | la India. 

; 

In England. | Total. 

i 

Debt. 

Interest. 

: 

Debt. 

I 

Interest. ^ Debt. 

Interest. 

1 

j £ 

£ 

1 £ 

C i £ 

.€ 

1857 ... 

1 55,546,652 

2,240,590 

3,915,317 

155,494 39,401,909 

2,396,084 

1858 . , 

, 00,704,084 

2,196,672 

8,769,400 

130,166 69,473,484 

2.355.S3S 

1S59 ... 

GO,082,031 

2,733,023 

15,0-9,277 

.‘172,735 S1.171.30S 

3,111,362 

I860 .. 1 

71,969,460 

3,123,327 

20,138,000 

700,864 98,107,400 

3,SS9,191 

1SG1 . . 

71,901,0811 

3,232,104 

29,976,000 

1,061,233 101,877,081 

4,293,337 

1802 ... 

72,418,859 

3,134,897 

35,095,300 

1,420,008 107,614,159 

4,560,905 

1803 ... 

72,056,1351 

3,351,680 

33,839,100 

1,ISO,916 101,495,235 

4,838,596 

1864 . 1 

72,207,645' 

3,093,250 

20,310,500 

1,372,599 98,518,145 

4,405,849 

1S65 ...j 

72,352,455 

3,261,261 

26,125,100 

1,221,124 98,477,555 

4,482,385 

1.806 ... ! 

71,437.251 

3,327,651 

20,946,400 

1,240,765, 98,383,651 

4,577,416 

IS07 • 72,520,815 


29,539,000 

| 102,005,815 


180S ...j 

71,289,11 lj 

3,2*32,105 

31,217,217 

102,507,028 

... 



Detailod View since 18G1-62- 


If we analyse the expenditure and revenue of 18G1-62 and con¬ 
trast the figures with those of the years following avc have 
these results. The first seven years* statements give actual facts. 
As 1866-67 consisted of only 11 months the charges have been- 
increased rateably for comparison. The figures for 1868-69 arc 
the “ regular estimate.” 


Comparison of Ordinary Expenditure of 1861-62 with that oj the six 
years follotving :— 


f 

MU . it v n , ry Home 

rite 

Interest 

j Ordinary 

i Public 

All other 


j Y car. 

paid in 
India. 

| Works 
; and llail- 
! ways. 

Civil 

Charges. 

Total. 


£ 1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• 

13,256,000 5,269,000 

3,135,000 

0.167.000 

15,001,000 

42,768,000 

1802-03. . 

12,518,000 4,913.000, 

3,352,000 

5,973,000 

13,539,000 

42,325,000 

‘ 1803-64 . 

12,209,000. 4,778,006, 

3,093,00o! 

6, 84.>,000 

Hi, 355,000 

43,280,000 


1804-05. J i it 710,0(H)j 
13,0 )( I 

|1SG0-G7 I 13,457,000) 
I so; -08 J 13,530,000 
l ''C 09 1 13,481,850 


5,230,000 
5,CS5\00o| 
0,224,000' 
0.852,419 
7,191,591! 


2,261,0001 

3,328,000) 

2,958,000 

2,701,833 

2.783,200| 


000 

000 


0,302,000) 10.883,000 44,452. 
5,678,000. 10,043,000 45.530, 
0,009,000, 17,503,000 47.173.000, 
7,310,704. 18.95.8377 49.437,339. 
7,7 10,37Oj J9,438,83-1 50,259,17-' 
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Analysis of the Finances since 1SG1 G2. 
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Analysis of the Finances since 18G1-G2. 




Miscellaneous, 


Year. 

Refunds. 

AUowan- Assign¬ 
ees tovil- nicnts 
lage ofli- under 
core, .treaties. 

Retired 

allowan¬ 

ces. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

13G1-G2 . 

342,000 

1 

600,0001,040,000 

703,000 

436,000 

3.721.000 

1S62-G3 . 

342,000 

568,0001,736,000 

741,000 

404,000 3,791,000 

18G3-G4 

334,000 

5S5,000 1,721,000 

692,000 

483,000|3,S] 5.000 

1S64-65 


505,0001,075,000 

909,000 

431,000 3,838,000 

18G5-GG . 

12 : 

390,000 1,802,000, 

669,000 

376,0003,G57,000 

1SG6-G7 

355,000 

413,000 1,698,000 

735,000 

397,000 3,593,000 

1 SG7-CS 

322,000 

390,000 1,081,000 

080,000 

439,090 3, SI 3,000 


General Abstract of Civil Charges. 


Year. 

1 Collection 
of Revenue 

Special 

Services. 

Adminis¬ 

tration. 

Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

1861-62 

... 4.559,000 

946,000 

5,775,000 

3,721.000 

1862-63 

... J 4,784,000 

1.015,000 

5,949,000 

3,791,000 

11S63-64 

.. ' 5,320,000 

987,000 

! 6,233,000, 

3.815,0"0' 

;1S64-65 

...) 5,321,000 

845,000, 

6,879,000 

3,838,009 

11865,66 

... 4.974,000 

883.0001 

7,429,000 

3,657,000! 

j1866-07 

.. ! 4,996,000 

1,217.000 

7,762,000 

3,59S,000! 

i867-68 

.. | 4,095,000, 

1,274,000 

8,036,000 

3,818,000! 


15,001,000 

15,539.000 

10,855,000 

10,883.001)' 

10,9i3,000| 

17 . 50 : 3 , 04 - 0 , 

18,123,000 


t 


All the charges for the year 186G-G7, which only included 11 
month., have been increased rateably for comparison with other 
ye&rs. The military charges are 4 net', the receipt under that 
head having been deducted, as they are mainly deductions. The 
charges for stores from England are shown under the proper 
hemk The Home charges include on an average about 2] mil¬ 
lions for Military and Marine effective and non-effective charges; 
2 millions Interest on Home debt ; £300,000Civil pensions and 
furlough ali-wan cos ; £50,000 Post office ; £20,000 Telegraph ; 
£30,000 Political services in Persia and China: £180,000 Home* 
Establishments; and £250,000 Miscellaneous; in all about S { 
millions. 
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L'sjt'jnrfiturc on Public U orbs. 
JJcti/ili! •>! Pub^c II orb-* Charges. 


Jl 


i'o AY. 


1ft-, * t;i 

lb04 r.j 
:• i,.v o 
1-W UJ7 

r-io: tw 


Onliu try Publio Works. 


g 

3 


tA 

c 

*5 

3 


x * 

e: ^ 


l-g 




S d 
£ - 
•a 

if 

3" 


1.278,000 
1 , 2 : 12 , 0 ' 0 
1 .-J97.000 
1,450 000 
1 2)3,000 

i 2n.ooo| 

2,220 »H») riM.00) 1)00,000 l,l22 l>00 


038,000 496,000 170.000 
:.W2,ftO > ISU.OO" 470,000 
(JO-t.OOO (Mil ,000 490.< o». 
• 89.000 700.< "0 430,(HHi 
PVi.o v 717.0:0 12 ,oo > 
1,170 


ill 
100.000 
121,000 
252,000 
121,< (H) 
81,00) 
68 000 
14,000 


a* 

o 

£ 

3 


2.972.0- 0 
J,907»000 
3.308,0 0 
3,145 000 

. 

3,957,(XX) 
6,113,000 


3 

3 


.5,? 

o.s 


I 


750,000 
750,t 00 
732.000 161.000 
7 9.000 179,000 
S7S,‘X>0 72,000 
933.000 114,(00 
1,013,000 72,000 


3,722.000 
3,657.0- ) 
-4.261,oft) 
4.332.900 
4,H83 f 0fli) 
6,004.000 
0,233,000 



It ni l wdy. 

Year. 

i 

s . ! 
as? i 

C d) 

?U 0 

Si 

^ n 

4 J> ~ U 


ct -u 1 

rj} 

y ! 

a 3 >- 

*23 

‘ S 31-02 . 

220,000 

421,000 

1 , 425 , 000 | 

ISC 2 03 

12’',000 

318,000 

1 , 572,000 

1808 . 64 .. 

212 , 000 ' 

241,000 

1 , 462 , 000 ^ 

few 05 .. 1 

371 , 000 ' 

140,000 

1 , 242,000 

rsos-co . j 

222 , 1 . )0 

53 , 000 j 

C 17,000 

ISGG -07 . 

263 , 000 ' 

137,000 

1 , 115,000 

1 SG 7 -GS .. 

117 , 000 ; 

197,000 

5 S 2 . 0 J 0 



'c i 

•— X “ 

- ^ o 

3 s 

OJ 

A ^ 


c *S 
o 

* n3 

Js ^ 

§ * 

% *3 j 
- 9 "tj -? 
S-8 ? S 

H k 3 

1.2 

£ 

o 

0^ 


2,0(55,000 
2,013,000 
1,922,000 
1,751)"000* 

802, Win j 

1,515,0001 
893,000 


. : 380,000 0,107,000 

31,000 380,000 0,081,000 
73,000 3SO.OOO 6,636,001- 
6,670,000 
D,001,000 
0,909.000 
7,iVJ9}boD 


2S5,000 25 ,O n 
276,000 U0,000 
450,000! 

570,000 


The details of distribution for the year ISOl-lf- are "»>b ap¬ 
proximate. Prom 1802-03 to 1800-07 the tignres are ta vOU,iioi» 
1 lie Accounts of the Public Works Department and differ a lit- 
tin join the found in the statements ut the ni.uu m 

parti mint. The amounts for 1WW-07 have been increased rate- 
ably, that year leaving been only 11 mouths. 


V"t. xui , P.inr 11 . 
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1G Analysis of Revenues since 1SG1-G2. 

Comparison of Revenues o/1SG1*G2 with those of the six following years. 


§ 



1 

Revenues 

Proper. 

, Special 

1 Services. 

Administra¬ 
tive Depart¬ 
ments. 

Year. 

M int, Post 
Otfice, Te¬ 
legraph. 

Law Justice 
Police. 

1SG1-G2 ... 
1862-03 ... 
1SG3-G4 ... 
18G4-G5 ... 
1605*60 ... 
18GG-67 ... 
1S67-G8... 

39,478,000 

1 41,177,000 

1 40,139,000 
41,107.000 
41,913,000 
40,006,1)00 
43,314,337 

850,000 
872,000 
921,000 
839,000 
1,091,000 
957,0 ’0 
994,960 

; 

512,000 

495,000 

032,000 

670,000 

791,000 

915,000 

052,000 


Public 

Works. 


Miscella¬ 

neous. 


589,000’ 

444.000, 

402,000 

569,000 

917,000! 

445,000' 

558,000 


Total. 


1,283,000 
1,101,000 
1,704,000 
1,398,000 
1,358,000 
1,'131,000 
2,810.783 


42,718.000 
44,152,000 
43.858,000 
44,009.000 
40,005,000 
44,414.000 
48,430,000 


Detail of Revenues proper. 


Year. 

Land Re¬ 
venue, 
Forests, 

Excise. 

Income 
and Li¬ 
cense 

Tax. 

Opium. 

Salt. 

1801-02 

21,032,000 

2,055,000 

0,350,000 

4*503,000 


1SG2-G3 22,042,000 
1803-04 22,068,000 
1864 6522,671,000 

isi:;5G(,2.?.oso,ooo 

| 

1 j66-67|22,8C0,OOO 
1S07-68 22,557,000 


1,088,01)0 !(9,478,000 
1 ,882,000 8, 055, OOo'j,244, 0002, 464, 000 1,400,000 41, 177,000 




Custom*. 


Stomp*. 


Total, 


1,484,000 6,832,000 5,036,0002,384,000j1,735, 000 
t,282,000 7,361,0005,524,00012,297, OOojl, dH 000 
602,000 8,518,000^5,342,000 2,280,00)11,995,000 


23,000 7,448,0006,090,000 
654,000 8,924,0005,721,000 


40,139,000 

11,107,000 

41,913,000 

40,066,000 


2,215,000 2,030,000 
2,514,000 2,187,000 42,627,000 


Year. 


1801-62... 

1862- 63... 

1863- 64... 
1801-65... 

1865 66... 

1866 67... 
1867-68... 


Net fterenues proper. 


With Opium. Without Opium, 


34,919,000 

36,393,000 

34,819,000 

35.786,000 

36,939,000 

35,670,000 

39,570,000 


30,009,000 

30,194.000 

30,293,000 

30,793,000 

30,315,000 

29.973,000 

32,520,000 

























































HIMsr/f 



The Finances in 1867-68- 


Receipts. 

Actual 

1SG7-08. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1868-09. 

Budget 

E stim ate, 
1809-70. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

19,986,640 

' 20,225,200 

' 20,595,500 

Tributes & Contributions from 
Native States 

080,286 

603,800 

' 093,200 

Forests ... 

331,088 

423,600 

436,600 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs... 

2,238,931 

2,310,000 

2,289,000 

A ssessed Taxes 

053,848 

520,000 

900,000 

Customs 

2,578,032 

2,713,500 

2,773,500 

Suit ... ... ... 

5,720,093 

5,613,100 

5,826,800 

Opium... 

8,923,508 

8,886,400 

8,286,540 

Stamps 

2,180,209 

2,340,200 

2,396,900 

Mint ... 

120,25 2 

163,300 

136,800 

Po3t Office 

059,G 79 

687,600 

687,500 

holograph 

215,031 

218,700 

220,000 

Raw ami Justice ... 

719,342 

1,082,000 

865,100 

Police ... 

231,972 

286,500 

301,400 

Murine 

455,090 

578,000 

248,500 

Education 

73,845 

73,800 

83,400 

Interest 

111, 975 

231,700 

261,6001 

‘Miscellaneous ... 

1,127,551 

750,600 

966,700 

Army—Miscell ancons 

742,712 

820,4u0 

730,000 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

557,840 

060,700 

641,8,00 

Total Receipts £ 

18,429,044 

49,288,700 

49,.!40,840 

Deficit, including Public Works 
Extraordinary Charges £ 

1,010,157 

2,801,244 

3,513,15oj 

Vnv.id Total £ 

50,039,801 

52,089,944 

52,853,990 

Defirifc, not including Public 
W. Extraordinary CbargC' £ 

1,007,605 

970,471 



2 o • 































V '.'i',- 7 , 



ExpmdUni •- ui lSGJ-ttS — 1869 - 79 . 


Expenditure. 


Interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt 
lute rest on Sjxicial Loans for Public Works 
In'ui'c t on Service Fund* rmd otter Accvunls 
Allowances, Refunds, and Diawback.s ... 

Lund Revenue 
Fa e-fit .. •• 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs ... 

Aaj-cs cd Tuxes 
ustunis ... 

Salt 
Opium 

Stamps ... 

Mint ... ... 

Post Otteo 

Telegraph 

Allowances to District and Village Officers 
\ dm Inist ration and Public Departments 
Law nud Justice 
Fulioo .. ... ... 

Marine 

Education, Science, nnd Art ... 

Ecclesiastical ... ... ... 

Medical Services 
Stationery and Frinting- 

Political /..ren'dcs and other Foreign Services 
AlloWit).* and Alignments under Treaties and 
engagements 
Mbiollaueous 

.SuTcrannu ion, Retired, and Com passionate A 1 
jowuuces 
rmy 

Pub ic Works Ordinnry - 
Public W 1 ks 

Snpevv; <11 and Coat of Land for Railways 
].rn. by Lx* lnnpo on Railway Transactions 
One 1 cr ceut. Inc* mo laut Grant 


N\t Fxpei. l .turein England, includin . St**rcfl 
Gmin*utfcd Jutcreat on Railway Capital, lews Net 

Truffle Receipts ... 


Total 

Fublic Works Extmordinaiy— 
Jihlitaty 

Communications .. 
Embankments ... . 

IrrlgotWii Works I J" 

Special Fund Wor*.s 
State Railways 


a cfunl, 
ifc 07 -OS.. 


£ 

2,7< 9,972 
fd.Mtl 
£>24,113 
376,460 
J ,095 850 
226, 41 til 
303,53 V 
«>3 ,y 1 4 
2- 7,1 PC 
325,520 

1,074.12b 
92,97*01 
99.3(30! 
191,590 
290,017 1 
385, fM| 
1.1 4.390 
2.7>H,U»| 
2.131.125 
920.630' 
7-3.510 
138,707] 
352,310 
222.7.9, 
211,80 

1.073.072 
072,992j 

911,250 1 
12,1)03,-107 

5,430.3571 

156.52.| 

101.877 

111,1.0 


R. gubir 

Estimate, 

1863-69. 


Riub'Ot 

Estimate, 

1! ! 9-7o. 


11 011,485 
6,852,411 

1,510,435 


Z 10,437,339 


l In India 

( m England 


Total 


Total Fxpriulifnrr 


Surplus, including Fublic Works Ext?-:., rcliiuryl 
vi’.mge.o .. tM . i-’! 

Grand Total ... .J 

P undo*. rxehidfng Public Works Extra ordinary 
Ch|tVgrjJ ... ... ... t; 



2 os v o « 

99 0( 0 

-J 2,791,770 

&SU 8,?)' 

619.710 

7,"2,71" 

256,370 

2,07«- 380 

2, 96,790 

■-70 250 

: 8 J ,85('» 

272,MM 

263,95 

2*1,060 

3".l < 1 

183,ISO 

j 82,6 H 

589,770 

295.2, 

l,7G9,:;:*o 

1 724.3:1 

09,820 

96, U* 

9 5 09" 

86,17i 

617(200 

7 (: 6,1*2« 

•is ,310 

117 (3* 

r.96,6.50 

3 15,52* 

1.148.210 

] ,2i'5.« 9 

2,782.910 

2.809.671 

2 136,200 

2,374,2 * 

6-1.03*' 

; 

656,160 

912.2 • 

102.700 

169,10 

:.7«; 7i" 

113 Os 

22- 77" 

2*7,79. 

2,16,730 

235,51 * 

1,012.770 

1,880.1‘.3 

416,000 

.303,:.I" 

827,130 

71 i/a» 

12,803,220 

12,850,*3“ 

6/rP».(iO<) 

5,r77.of) 

302,610 

15l»,V( 

• 29,700 

14,(KM 

•U ."«v\5&n 

4 O.no.3,7*i 

7,191,591 

0,56,7M 

1,677.030 

1,627,70. 

GO.259,171 

11 

, Included nu¬ 
de. I’ W. 
( Ordinnry 


952.500 

1,656,001 

1 1 600 

1," G.on, 

• 420,000 

600,00- 

213 lilt) 

ln3.Mii 

330 • “ i 

2*>7,Oi K 

1.830,773 

3 5u6 ,P' 

52,089,911 

52,853j09l 

52,(109,911 

52.0 3,0l)» 


5 ',6.7 1 
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Peculiarity oj (Jr. Indian Bwhjrt, 


Were the Indian Budget drawn up on the same principles a- 
that of England, tho Railway expenditure which is to be repaid 
being treated as advances from capital and the extraordinary 
works like Barracks being met by loans, in 1808-09 there would 
Jinvo been a surplus of nearly tin i millions instead of a deficit 
.of one :— 

1803-G9 £ £ 

Roven uc 49,288/r 00 

Expenditure 50,239,171 


Deduct Land for Railways 
Exchange „ 

Interest % „ 

Barracks, &c. 


303,040 

29,700 
b 677, 030 
1,822,090 


»* 


3,832,460 

/S' ih'jj/uif without Railways and Extraordi¬ 
nary but uou-produclive works 


40,427,711 


2,800,989 


Expenditure in Evyland and in India for 18(59-70. 


Budget Estimate. 

Expenditure. 

Total. 

i 

India. 

In England 
(Net.) 

Interest on .Debt 

£ 

2,71)4,770 

£ 1 
1,304,230 

£ 

4,200.02(1, 

Civil Departments 

IS,034,330 

1,570,442 

20,504,072 

Military. 

12,830,000 

■ 3,302;06t 

10,05 2,Oil' 

Marine 

473,390 

400,837, 

8'$3,227' 

public Woiks—Ordinary 

3,831,030 

170,100' 


Total 

40,030,740 

0,850,730 

4-7,760,100 

Guaranteed Interest on 
Railway Capital, le^s 
iW.t Traffic Receipts ... 

1,527,700 

1.527,700 

Public Works Extraordi¬ 

40.003,740 

8,384,450 

40,288,190 

nary ... 

•2,233,800 

1,312,000 

3,565,8()0j 

Grand Total 

43,137,340 0,090,430 

5 2,853.000 



































MIN IStffy 



____ "t She rate of 2 */n!l,nos (he Jlup , 1 y> 


Revenues and Receipts. 


Not Re¬ 
ceipts 
within the 
year, after 
deducting 
Re pay¬ 
ments. 


I .and Revenue, Ac. 

L uni R-j venue 
Tribute < and Contributions 
fnun Native States 
Total Land Revenue, &c. 
Toreet ... 


Abk.ree (Excise) 
License Tax 
Customs.,, 


Sidt 

Opium ... 

Slatnpe ... 

Mint 

Rost Office ... 

Telegraph 
Liw :*.ud Justice ... 
police ... 

Marine 
Education 
1 ntert d 
Misc Jlanoous 
Amir— Miscellaneous 
i’ubliv Work:- -Miscellaneous 
Gra'i Total 


Charges 
of Collec¬ 
tion. 



2,233,494 
016, . 
2,510,219 


Char ge* against Income. 


6,674.548 
8 923,586 

2,149.00V 
120,26? 
699,03 
215,0.41 
700.411 
220,9b" 
<450,888 
73,787 
211.975 
1,0*2,380 
742,7 

__ 550,1 60 

...14b,»w 


Allow 
an cos and 
Assign¬ 
ments un¬ 
der Trca- 
t iea and 
Engage¬ 
ments. 


J 


£ 

1,995,950 


1,995,950 

226,410 


303,534 

*8,814 

207,180 


325,520 
1,071,121 
92,950 
99,300 
491,090 
390,517 


6,040,50 


1,873,072 


1,973,072 


Allow¬ 
ances to 
Distiict 
and Vil¬ 
lage oav 

cers, <fco. 

Total 
Charges 
in India 
against 
Income. 

Net Re¬ 
ceipts into 
the seve¬ 
ral Govt. 
Treasuries 
in India. 

^ Stores 
from 
j Eng¬ 
land. 

Total 

Charges 

against 

Income. 

Net Re- 
ceipts. 

Rate per cent, for which the 
Gross Receipt was 
collected. 

is 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 




... 



9*930 

385,981 

4,255,003 

10,334,3uS 


• ■ 66,0< 1 

10,384,303 

9-653 


220,416 



226,410 

102,290 

68-385 







Includingcost 

Excluding 







of Abkureo 

cost of Ab- 


303,534 

1,929,960 




Opium. 

karee Opium. 

••• 

... 

303,534 

1,929.900 

13-557 

4 109 


33,314 

593,463 


33.314 

583,163 

5- 

95 


207,186 

2,303,033 

... 

207,180 

2,303,033 

8-035 







Including cost 

Excluding 







of Salt and 

cost, of Salt <fc 


32.1,520 





Opium. 

Opium. 

♦*. 

5,349,028 


325,520 

5,349,023 

5-6S5 

3 972 


1,87 1,121 

7,049,415 


1.-74.121 

7,049,415 

‘21-002 

1-445 


92,950 

2,056,050 

27,523 

120,473 

3,028,527 

5-51 


99,366 

20,886 

62,993 

152,312 

■*32,060 

126-5 

11 


491,090 

107,334 

9,770 

501,4 0 

97,601 

75’866 


390,517 

*■181,486 

.87,112 

493,629 

•268,598 

221-911 



. 1,41 ( 



700,410 





230,988 



330,985 



... 


450,888 



450,888 




... 

7:; 787 



73.787 





211,975 



211,975 




... 

1 ,082,360 

# 


1,08-..ICO 




... 

742.712 



74 .‘,7)2 





55 . 6 



550,160 



335,981 

8>5/R7 

1 , 747 , 

177,351 

3 ' . ' ! 1 



* Excess charges. 































































MINIS?* 



Recants and Disbursements of the several Provinces of India, for the Year aiding 31st March 1SCS, showing the Local Surplus 



Government of India. 


North- 



Bombay 

including 

Sindh. 


Net Revci ncr. and Receipts. 

General 

and 

Political. 

Oudh. 

Central 

Provin¬ 

ces. 

British 

Bur- 

mah. 

Dongal. 

Western 

Provinces 

Funjnb. 

Madras. 

Total. 

Per Account 

£ 

£ 

i; 

£~ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

792,967 

1,170,531 

652.556 

999,307 

13,920,512 

6,233,470 

3,031,950 

**,507,169 

7,330,039 


Total Net Receipts 

702,967 

1,179,591 

652,556 

999,307 

13,920,512 

5,283,470 

3,03 LOGO 

6,507,169 

7,390,039! 

f 39,747,561 

Interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt 
• interest on Special Loans for Public Work* 

2,709,072 
r>i sol 









2,709,972 

61,661 

[Interest ;<n Servioo Funds and other Accounts .. 

G3i,57* 

956 

* 83* 

1,022 

*" 2,303 

6*395 

1,793 

76,039 

* 104,139 

8*21.113 

1 Administration and Public Departments 

330,506 

45,9*54 

43,930 

33,350 

15*5,602 

118,970 

112,165 

131.718 

159,131 

1.121. :'■.*« 

jU-iw and Justice 

123,161 

67,539 

87,025 

201,711 

619,930 

381,393 

190,154 

405,928 

432,208 

2,541,349 

• 

9,448 

114,220 

141,296 

150,715 

591,418 

376,335 

302,639 

399.394 

5*78,610 

2.131,125 

Murine .. ... ..i 


33.357 

347,791 

23,126 

28.239 

496,528 

926,539 

Education, Science and Art 

161.2 Id 

18*7si 

21,346 

7,370 

213,771 

101.480 

64,461 

87,711 

107.303 

783,530 

l Ecclesiastical 

10,5»i0 

4,345 

4, i y i 

4,874 

27,( U 

17,758 

16,835 

40,894 

31,609 

158 707 

(Medical Services 

45! 

11,025 

]*U>$u 

11,355 

77, *8 1 

4-‘*.249 

31,782 

66,310 

02.377 

352,316 

(Stationery a!. i Printing ... . J 

55.4/Ml 

6,191 

7,525 

4.6S8 

•16,034 

22,72 i 

8,17*? 

37,919 

34,010 

22*2,729 

JPolitical A:; otic ; and other foreign sorvioos ... 

75.«73 


503 

14,453 

3,291 

31,124 

11,453 

11,419 

93,580 

241,801 

Miscellaneous 

126,241 

2,746 

10,073 

3,089 

201,825 

21,656 

23,752 

79,643 

134,464 

672,992 

Sot uraimuation, Retired and Compassionate 
Allowances 

217,763 

5,852 

l 

13,056 

1 

2,701 

60,838 

37,030 

17,602 

386.337 

169,901 

911,256 


6,749,828 





3,072,872 

2,780,707 

12,603.467 

Public Works, Ordinary 

430,524 

215,379’ 

355[oo6 

237,309 

6i 6,381 

746,969 

862,777 

831 775 

1,134,150 

5,800,269 

Total 

11,670,219 

494,000 

701,369 

733,553 

3,358,677 

1,900.339; 

1,072,129 

5,6-11,281 

6,167,781 

32,302 4**2 

Public Works, Extraordinary 


61,633| 

10,640 

81,319 

4-18,959 

602,402 

Total Expenditure ... 

11,670,219 

494,000 

701,303 

733,553 

3,353,877 

1,967,927! 1,632,774 

5,725,60-) 

6,610,740 

32,961.801 

Local Surplus 


695,581 


260,719 

10,561,335j 

3,315,513 

1,349,186 

791,569 

763,299 

( Lo( 

Locul Deficit 

10,838^252 

43,813 

- Surplus 
( 6,782,697 


792.967 

1,179,581 

652,556 

909,307 

13,020,512 : 

5.283,470: 

3,031,960 


7,380,039 

39.747.561 


Local Surplus brought down 

N Fspend:rare in England ... 6,852,419 

i'-:l Cruur; oil cod Interest on Railway Capital 1,510,436 


£ of Expenditure over Income 


£ 0 , 7 * 2 , 61*7 


8,392,354 

£1,010,157 


<SL 


Provincial Surplus or Deficit. 






























































Cash Transaction* m 180<-G8. 


' "i- : ' * dtdj 

J 868*60. 



1S67-0S. 

Estimate 

1SGS-C0. 

(\uh Balance in tlio several Indian Treasuries at the 
commencement of the year ... ••• 

Bkceipts. • 

Local Indian Surplus 

Debt incurred ... . •• * . •'* 

Supplies from London, including Credits oo Ilcr ALi- 
jetty’s Government 

& 

11,007,05-1 

0,780,007 

21,018,020 

5,420,808 

£ 

11,899,233 

0,412.350 

14,234,320 

4,410,32(1 

15,217,039 

30,002,723 

Payments. 

Supplies to London, including Debits to Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government ... < 

Balaucc of Supplies between the different Presidoncio., 
(on unadjusted Accounts) ... •• 

< • h Balances in the several Indian rrejUmnos at the 
close of the year ... 

23,15S,0S3 

0,353,507 

S0G.754 

11.S00.233 

13,209,770 

.11,701,180 

■ 

14,000 

1 11,917,473 


45,217,050 

34.902,7-:^ 


Total Ihvw* a,>cl Charge* of the Tr,trie* awl Jhpartma.t-vo.tn- the 
immediate control of tl> Covt.ru went <>) India far t fa ;jear 1MJ7-08, 
and as Intimated fur (hr year 1SGS O.i. 


Devalues and Keceipts. 


J8G7-GS. 


Tributes aud Contributions from Name . i ites 
For<*8t 


Abkareo ( Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 

stamps 

Mint 

Post Oflice 

Telegraph 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Education 

interest 

MiscellaneoiH ••• • 

A rmv—Miscellaneous 
Public Works—M iBCcIlanoous 


I^'im e ! 
Ivo-M. I 


€ 

•*>1,180 
08,lid 

12,707) 
21,112; 
r..4G2 
51,70P 
(i.VC.70 

01,180 
113 
0,800 
101.-iso 
281,800 
8i)o,ur>2 


7,800] 


z 

20,000 
74,100 
0,000 
1 .>,000 
1 18.400 
tf.SOU 
05 100 
(iS7,r»oo 
2)8,700 

100 

fi,‘20() 

180.500 

:i2», loo 

. 

28,4 00 


1,071.8571 V, 144,100 
hr- id,232 11,215,2U 


l•> SOL 10(1 13.850,344! 


Deficit 











































Expenditure of Government of India. 
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Total Revenues and Charges of the Treasuries and Departments under 
the immediate control of the Government of India for the year 
18G7-G8,' and as Estimated for the year 1868-69. 



Expenditure. 

1867-G8. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

Allowances. Refunds, and Drawbacks 

£ 

G3,207 

£ 

205,000 

Land Revenue 

I#i IM 

12,247 

13,305; 

Forest 


4,843 

5,S00i 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

1,161 

440 

Stamps 

••• 

265 

290 

Mint .. 

.... ... 

45,GS 5 

44,040 

Post Office 

... 

491,690 

017,200 

Telegraph 

... ... 

396,517 

482,310 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 


and Engagements ... 

166,275 

171,894 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on 
the Revenues, including Charges of Col¬ 
lection 

1,181,890 

1,540,339 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

320,50G 

324,708 

Law and J ustice ... 

128,101 

153,955 

I Police 

*!• «« « 

9,448 

9.795 

Education, Science,.and Art ... 

161,248 

186,220 

! Ecclesiastical 

... ... t( 

10,500 

10,830 

.Medical Services ... 

454 

2 SO 

Stationery and Printing 

55,400 

77,094 

1 Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

75,073 

6 i. 

Miscellaneous 

... ... 

126,244 

153,700 

Superannuation. 

AlloAvunces 

, Retired, and Compassionate 

217,703 

185,018 

Army 

... 

6,749,828 

6,827,230 


' Public Works 

420,986 

520,000 

I Public Works 

Loss by Exchange on Rail 
way Transactions 

3,538 

Ordinary ... 

Deduct Gain bv Exchange 

9,407,705 

10,053,714 


on Railway Transactions 


, 54,100 

i 

.Interest on Funded, and Unfunded Debt ... 

9,467,705 

2,700,972 

9,999,611 
2,684,2 i0 

1 Interest on Special Loans fop Public Works 

51,861 

99,000 

1 n teres t on Sei vice Fundi and other Accounts 

631,571 

.i 

375.230 

Public-Works Extraordinary .. 

201,300 
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The Provincial Budgets- 

Revenues and Charge* of the Madras Presidency 


Revenues and Receipts, 

1867-08. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

Land Revenue 

i * • 

£ 

4,244,390 

£ 

4,250,000 

Tributes and Contributions from 
tivo States ..* 

Na- 

344,043 

344,000 

Forest ... 


42,900 

43,000 

Abkaree (Excise) 

... 

500,491 

510,000 

Assessed Taxes 

« «» 

88,095 

63,30(1 

Customs 

< • • 

251,902 

280,000 

Salt 

* * * 

1,093,802 

1,101,000 

Stamps ... ... 


353,725 

380.000 

Mint 

... 

4,407 

0,200 

Law and Justice 

... 

73,508 

91,100. 

Police ... * 

... 

42,752 

41,0U() 

Marino ... 

... 

3,039 

2,700 

Education, • 


0,148 

5,800 

Interest... 

... 

13,794 

12,240 

Miscellaneous 

... 

252,057 

194,900 

An iy—Miscellaneous... 


172,05m 

220,100 

pul die Work s—Misccilaooou- : 

• • • 

17,83 4 

23,000 


£ 

7,512,877 

7,569,510 





















MIN isr/ty 


Madras. 



( SL 


fijV t Ji t year 1SG7-G8,. ami as estimated Jar the. year 18GS-C9. 


1 

Expenditure. 

1S67-G8. 

Estimate, 

1S6S-G9. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks ... 

Land Rcvcuue 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs ... 

$ Cost • 

*“ ( Charges 

Stamps 

Mint 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &o. 

£ 

22,408 

399,438 

29,019 

21,012 

2,710 

16,640 

98,075 

36,749 

15,737 

10,728 

310.074 

35.S52 

£ 

17,000 
410,800 
30,020 
25,250 
2, <’00 

1 i , i>S0 
107,100 
4S.6S0 
16.020 
15,980 

457,490 

40,000 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Reve¬ 
nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
Administration and Public Departments 

Law and Justice 

Polico 

Marine 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical ... ... 

Medical .Services 

Si: tionory and Printing . 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation,* Retired, and Compassionate Allow- 
I ances 

Army 

( Public Works 

-n -r X . , v 1 Supervision and cost of Land 

rubbe Works, Ordinary j Mways 

( Income Tax Grant 

1,005,708 
134,718 
405,928 
389,394 
23,239 
87,744 
40,894 
00,310 
37,919 
11,419 
79,643 

386,337 

3,072,872 

820,009 

13,009 

1,972 

1,195,720 

136,944 

412,962 

388,610 

o.-> nop 

looinoo 

40,900 

75,200 

38,000 

10,190 

93,720 

314,970 

3,137,200 

770,000 

10,940 

1 

Deduct Gain by Excliaugo on Railway 

Transactions 

6,577.115 

3,216 

0,77S,530 

7,900 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

6,573,91)0 

76,080 

81,31,9 

6,770,036 

86,580 

150.000 

£ 

Surplus 

6,731,308 

781,569, 

7,007,216 

502,324 

£ 

7.512,877 

7,509. ;j10 


2 r a 
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The Provincial Budgets . 
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Revenues and Charges of the Bombay Presidency . including Sindh, 


Eevenuos and Receipts. 

1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-GO. 


£ 

X 

Land Revenue 

3,012,612 

3,009,200 

Tributes and Contributions from Native 
States 

80,220 

88,500 

Forest ... 

88,424 

100,000 

Abkarco (Excise) ... 

415,311 

435,000 

Assessed Taxes ... 

151,048 

130,000 

Customs 

831.098 

865,000 

Salt ... ••• •** 

510,073 

530,000 

Opium 

2,350,038 

2,250,000 

Stamps 

450,800 

485,000 

Mint ... 

01,054 

G2,000 

Law and Justice ... 

117,550 

211,400 

Police 

11,477 

12,000 

Marine 

157,057 

410,300 

Education 

14,860 

14,000 

Interest 

28,080 

21,300 

Miscellaneous ... ••• 

144,407 

144,400 

Army —Miscellaneous 

173,702 

180,100 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

07,085 

37,650 

f 

0.283,991 

9,600,850 






















misrff. 



for the year 1867-GS and as estimated Jor the year 1868-GO. 



ft 

Expenditure* 

1867-68. 

Estimate. 

1808-09. 



£ 

£ 

Allowances. Refunds, and Drawbacks 

S7,SS2 

90,205 

Land Revenue 


373,094 

383,310 

Forest ... 


54,714 

53,642 

Abkareo (Excise) 

44,277 

42,520 

Assessed Taxes 

... 

7,767 

5,000 

Customs 

... 

86,565 

86.085 

Salt 

... 

31,052 

33,248 

Opium ... 


4,230 

3.3S5 

Stamps ... 


18,331 

20,950 

Mint ... 
Allowances and 

Assignments under Treaties and En- 

36,953 

35,000 

gagements ... ^ ... 

Allowances to District and Villago Officers, &c. 

816,649 

842,438 

093,129 

347,LM 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Re¬ 



venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt and Opium ... 

1,903,952 


1,800,004 

Administration anil Public Deportments ... 

138,131 

100,101 

Law and J ustico 

"« ... in 

432,208 

•144,100 

Rolioe ... 

tM . . # 

378,610 

346,835 

Marino ... 


496,526 

303,700 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

107,303 

105,510 

Ecclesiastical 

... 

31,609 

31,910 

Medical Services ... 

92,377 

79,370 

Stationery and Printing 

31,016 

32,030 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

93,580 

9D.01O 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, 

Retired, and Compassionate AUow- 

134,464 

<50,000! 

anceg ... 

... 

169,901 

HO.lll! 

Army ... 


2,780,767 

2,838.730 

( Public Works ... 

Supervision and cost of Land for Rail¬ 

1,007,526 

830,300 

Public Works, 

ways 

64,767 

137,50" 

-1 

< Irdinary 

Income Tax Orant 

Loss by Exchange on Railway Tran¬ 

44,279 


sactions ... 

37,578 

45,500 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

104,139 

109,390 

Public Works, Extraordinary . 

4-48.959 

670,000 


£ 

8.520,692 

8,201,037 


Surplus 

£ 

7,03,299 

9,288,091 

1,396,793 

9.000,850) 
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The Provincial Budgets, 



Revenues and Chavges of the Government of Rencjal foi 


Revenues and Receipts. 

18C7-G8. 

Estimate, 

18G8-G9. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

3,797,735 

3,885,100 

Forest 

5,004 

15,000 

Abkaree (Excise) 

08 1,262 

720,000 

Assessed Taxes 

178,639 

137,000 

Customs 

1,123,184 

1,150,000 

Salt ... 

2,088,480 

2,440,000 

Opium... 

0,565,248 

0,034,200 

Stamps 

093,007 

712,500 

Law and Justice 

193,894 

410,000 

Police ... ••• ' 

55,127 

70,000 

Marine 

288.615 

152,800 

Education 

33,280 

38,000 

Interest 

0,310 

16,000 

Miscellaneous 

420,744 

54,400 

Public Works— Miscellaneous 

36,785 

46,800 


16,767,980 

-- — 

16,481.300 























MIN/Sr# 


Jlewja l. 




the year 1867-68, and as estimated for the year 1868-09. 


---- —t-t . . 

Expenditure. 

18C7-«S. 

Estimate. 

1808-69. 

Allawancos, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

Land Revenue 

£ 

14:1,112 

141,280 

331,637 

o(>l , ,>9< * 

Fnre&t 

10,745 

14,400 

Abkaroe (Excise) 

Asaesnod 

150,912 

138, 10 

17,-85 

10,200 

Customs 

58,080 

05,015 

8alt 

11,705 

10,310 

Opium .JOVst ... 

( Charges 

1,745,193 

1,665,905 

124,698 

99,980 

•Stamps ... 

26,423 

29.200 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements 

212,078 

230,450 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Re¬ 
venues. including Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt ami Opium 

2,847,408 

2,766,890 

'dniinistration and Public Departments ... 

156,662 

157,000 

Law and Justice 

649,9301 

790 

police 

591,418 

600,000 

Marino ... 

347,791 

241,200 

Education, .Science, and Art 

213,774 

235,000 

Ecclesiastical 

' 

26,300 

• 

77,681 

86.620 

Stationery and Printing 

40,084 

35,500 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

3,291 

4, UOO 

Miscellaneous 

264,325 

40,000 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances .. 

60,S8S 

OO.SvSO 

{ Public Work* 

813,438 

910,000 

l ublic Works, } Supervision and coat of Land for Rail- 
Ordinary i Ways 

53.289 

130,100 

f Income Tax Grant 

49,054 


interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

2,308 

6,390 

7. 

202,500 

£ 

0.200,145 

0,364,4-10 

Surplus 

10.561,835 

10,117,300 

£ 

16.707.0SO 

16,481.860 

mt*. 

- 

_ - 


t 
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Hemwues and Charges of the North-Western Provinces for 


Revenues and Receipts. 

18G7-6S. 

Estimate, 

1808-09. 



£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 


4,084,010 

4,100,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na¬ 
tive States 

170,373 

158,600 

Forest 

... 

51,805 

66,200 

Abkaroe (Excise) ... 


•221,475 

230,000 

Assessed Taxes 

... 

100,780 

80,000 

Customs 

• * • 

71,233 

60,000 

Salt 

... 

404,817 

480,000 

Stamps 

... 

321,315 

340,000 

Law and Justice 

... 

82,100 

100,000 

Police 

... 

47,603 

58,200 

Education 

• • 

0,516 

7,000 

Interest 

... 

231 

200 

Miscellaneous 

f • • 

14,557 

25,000 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

« » • 

244,801 

300,GOO 


X 

| 5,881,715 

6,005,850 
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North-Western Provinces. 
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1867-68 and as estimated for the year 1868 - 69 . 


Expenditure. 

1807-68. 

Estimate* 
186S GO. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

£ 

£ 

24,098 

18.800 

Laud Revenue 

311,045 

350,710 

Forest ... ... ... 

29,587 

41,300 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes . ;i 

35,885 

35.540 

3,174 

500 

Salt 

01,907 

67,500 

Stamps 

16,424 

15,050 

Allowances and Assignments under Trea 
ties and Engagements ... .i. 

81,201 

8G,130 

Allowances to District and Village otii- 
ccrs, <fec. ... 

4,924 

6,530: 

Total of tho Direct Claims and Demands 
on <lie Revenues, including Charges of 
Collection and cost of Suit ... 

598,245 

623,145] 

Administration and Public Departments 

118,970 

120.100 

Law and Justice ... 

381,393 

404,300 j 

Police ... ... . 

370,335 

200.0001 

Education, Science, and Art 

101,480 

104,240 

Ecclesiastical 

17,758 

10,070 

Medical Services 

45,249 

51,970 j 

Stationery and Printing 

22,724 

20,710 

Political Agencies aud other Foreign Scr 
vices 

31,424 

34,450 

Miscellaneous ... 

21,050 

22,000 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassion¬ 
ate Allowances ... 

37,036 

39,650 

/ Public Works 

725,641 

902,500 

Public Works, J Supervision and* ccsi, of 
Ordinary ... j Land for Railways ... 

8,425 

3 250 

( In com* 'fax Grant 

12,900 


Interest on Service Funds and other Ac¬ 
counts 

5,395 

5,100 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

01,538 

180,000 

£ 

2,500.172 

2,920,875 

Surplus 

3,315,543 

3,081,97-5 

£ 

AA81.710 

j r>,006.650| 


Vul, XlU Vxut 1! •» w 





























The Provincial Budgets. 

Jlevenues and Charges oflhe Punjab Territo ries for the 


<SL 



—- 7 i 

Revenues and Receipts. 

1807-08. 

Estimate, 

18G8-G9. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

1,928,182 

1,905,000 

Tributes aud Contributions from Na- 

20,919 

28,000 

tivc States 


28,051 

37,800 

Forest 


Abkaree (Excise) 

87,518 

90,000 


47,503 

40,000 

Assessed Taxes 


91,208 

91,500 

Customs 


Salt ... 

792,538 

800,000 


89 G 

1,700 

Opium... 


190,000 

171,285 

Stamps 


Law and Justice 

64,795 

85,900 


37,707 

40,300 

Police ... 



1,231 

i 1,800 

Marine 



5,23( 

; 2,GOO 

Education 




1C- 

t 200 

1 nterest 




5.331 

1 

G,800 

Miscellaneous 


Public Works—Miscellaneous 

J 108,031 

1 

0 200,000 
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year 1SG7-G8, and as estimated for the year 18G8-G9. 



Expenditure. 

18G7-C8. 

Estimate, 

1SGS-00. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

£ 

15,446 

£ 

10,550 

Land Revenue 

... ... ,,, 

195,355 

208,738 

Forest ... 

... ... ... 

27.386 

3( i, 720 

Abkaroo (Excise) ... 

6,671 

6,790 

Assessed Taxe * 


802 

100 

Customs 

... ... ... 

33,314 


Salt 


33,560 

68,952 

Stamps ... 


8,225 

8,420 

Allowances and 
easements 

Assignments under Treaties and En- 

104.966 

93,307 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c. ... 

1,900 

2,430 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Re¬ 
venues, including Charges of Collectioi and cost oi 
... ,,, 1(l 

427,715 

436.307 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

112,165 

123,120 

Law and Juutiio 

M. ... ,,, 

190,451 

223,030 

I'olico ... 

... 

302,689 

303,400 

Marine ... 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

23,126 

04,464 

21,090 

C5,u«>0 

Ecclesiastical 

... 

16,835 

19,280 

Medical Services 


31,782 

40,7 7o 

Stationery and Printing 

8,176 

7.800 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

11,453 

11,055 

Miscellaneous 

... 

28,752 

32,340 

Superannuation, 

Retired, and Compassionat* Allow- 


ances 

17.662 

IS,GO! 


^ Public Works 

7S0,417 

800,000 

Public Work?, 

Sup- rvision and Cost of Land for 
Railways . 

9,779 

5, GOO 

Ordinary ... 

Income Tax Grant 

2,003 



Lo8d by Exchange on Railway Tran¬ 
sactions ... 

63.976 

46,200 

Interest on .Service Funds and other Account; 

1,798 

3. MO 

Public Works, Extraordinary ... 

10,046 

114,500 


£ 

2,110, ISO 

2,274,523 


Surplus 

1,349,186 

1,807,137 


* 

3.459.0 i o 

3.581,000 


j q a 


















The Provincial Budgets — Oudh. 

It even im and Charges of the Oudh Territory for the year 




Revenues and Receipts. 


Land Revenue 
Forest... 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 
Salt 
Stamps 

Law and Justice 
Police 
Education 
Miscellaneous 

Public Works— Miscellaneous 

Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Land Revenue 
Forest ... . 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Assessed 

Salt ... 

Allowances and Assi^unents under Treaties < 

A |Sctto District "and Village Officers, &c. 

t _, o£ tlie Direct Claims and Demands on tko Bp 
! venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 

Administration and Public Departments ••• 

I^W and Justice 

Police... . , 

Education, Science, a»d Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services •* 

Stationery and Printing 

55S, Retired, and Compassionate Allow 
• • * 

Public Works, \ Supel'viswo'and cost of Land for Kali- 

Onlinary ... ) ways 

rnleiest on Service Funds and other Accounts 
Public Works, Extraordinary 


1SG7-GS. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

£ 

1,210,064 

0,045 

8S,SG9 

12,4571 

1,218 

69,726 

13,712 

12,871 

441 

2,G49 

1,841 

£ 

1,250,000 

10,000 

95,000 

8,300 

1.100 
85,700 
14,600 
13,000 
700 
2,900 
1,700 

£ 1,426,502 

1,488, TOO 

4,19(1 
120,012 
9,303 
8,381 
& 
5,405 
3,735 

1 3,110 

1 137,310 

! 13,020 

0,100 
l 50 

i 1 G, 380 

i 4,300 

lr 

85,03*. 

77' 

) 04,4-10 

j 560 


246,021 
45,% 1 
67,639 
Hi,2% 
18,781; 
4,345 
11,025 
O.lOl! 
3,740 

5,852 

214,303 

OSG 

9oS 


20S, 270 
41,101 
70,815 
110,140, 
22,000 
4,150 
12,840 
7,000 
3,61* 

5, SOU 
215,000 

7,250 
1,4 0 
7,500 




Surplus 


740,921 

685,581* 


792,200 

G93,S9) 


r 1,426,602. 1,468,1 "“i 







































Central Provinces. 


So 


i?< • iu arid Charges -/Hu. GtI V o»w«e*/or M« y«ar 1SG7-CS, as 
eslhnattdfor the year 180i>-0A 


Revenues and Receipts. 


Land Revenue 
Forest. . . 

Abkareo (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 
Customs 
Salt 

uum ... 

Stamps ... 

Law and Justice 
Police 
Interest... 

Miscellaneous 
Public Works -Miscellaneous 


Deficit 


Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Land Revenue 
Forest ... 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

Assessed Taxes 
Salt 

Stamps ... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Reve¬ 
nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
'Administration and l J uidie Departments ... 

Law aud Justice 

Police 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

Ecclesiastical 
Medical Services 
Stationery aud Printing 

Poliiic.il Agencies aiul other Foreign Services 
Miscellaneous ... • .*•* . k \%'V 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate * 
ances ... 

Public Works, i .iup’clvij'onaudoostof Land for Raii- 
Or.lmary j £ y . 

rut crest on Service Fund* and other Accounts 
Public Works, I ixtraonlinary... 


Surplus 




1SG7-63. 

1S08 09. | 

£ 

£ 

494,003 

004,000 

34,949 

16,601 

96,707 

L00,00< 

42,123 

40,000 

6,800 

7,000 

165,237 

1SS,000 

4SC 

500 

7S, 141 

90,700 

23,937 

40,506 

11,922 

10,300 

11 


2,933 

2,000 

8,047 

10,000 

965,362 

1,145,600 

48,813 


1,014,175 

1,115,000 

10,568 

6,100 

129,009 

119.557 

21,711 

30,528 

5,281 

4,610 

836 

1,500 

16,424 

47,000 

2,700 

2,830 

90,197 

80,930 

312,SOU 

299,255 

•13,930 

45,820 

87,025 

S9,«88 

141,290 

! n.uio 

21.310 

2 7,1 D0| 

4,191 

4,320, 

10,080 

19, O'4) 

7,32.1 

4,030 

503 

470 

10.073 

0,G30 

13,030 

14,540 

348,730 

455 *000 

0,270 

f',000 

S38 

1,0)0 

- - * r 

i 1,014,17.' 

1,111,919 


33.081 

1,014,17} 

1,143,«(H<: 




































Budget of British Burmah. 


Revenues and Charges oj British Brmiahfor the year 18C7-G8, and 
as estimated for the year 18G8-G9. 


Revenues and Eeceii>ts. 

1SG7-6S: 

Estimate, 

1SCS-G9. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

580.443 

595,000 

Forest ... 

64,081 

90,000 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

12S,441 

115.000 

Assessed Taxes 

10,881 

200.201 

8,000 

200,000 

Customs 

Salt 

0,322 

13,000 

Stamps... 

42,659 

50,000 

Law and Justice ... 

88,000 

85,000 

Police ... 

12,400 

35,000 

Marine ... 

4,240 

5,000 

Education 

4S9 

500 

Interest ... ••• 

990 

1,200 

Miscellaneous 

2,817 

1,000 

Public Works—Miscellaneous... 

5,521 

12,500 

£ 

1,150,085 

1,271,200 

Expenditure. 



Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks ... 

5,495 

10,000 

Land Revenue 

84.123 

85.000 

Forest 

33,048 

30,130 

Abkaree (Excise) 

20,348 

lo.ooo 

Assessed Taxes 

GS0 

400 

Customs 

11,987 

14,800 

.Salt 

590 

COO 

Stamps 

1,107 

1,200 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Reve¬ 
nue:-. including Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
Administration and Public Departments 

157,378 

158,130 

33,350 

35,f»2'i 

J.aw and Justice 

201,711 

187,920 

Polico 

130,715 

140,000 

Marine 

35,857 

30,000 

Education, Science, and Art 

7,370 

10,000 

Ecclesiastical 

4.S74 

6.000 

Medical Services 

11,355 

10,600 

0,000 

Stationery -and Printing ... 

4.088 

Political Agencies and other Foreign .Services 

14,458 

13,000 

Miscellaneous 

3,089 

4,000 

Superannuation, Retired, and Coinija&aionate Allow¬ 
ances 

2,701 

2,500 

Public Works, Ordinary ... 

287,308 

237,000 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

1.022 

1,000 

£ 

SOS, 936 

841,770 

Surplus 

200,749 

429,430 

£ 

1,156,085 

1,271,200 
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The Taper Currency . 33K. 

The CJurrenoy* 

In making hi,s Financial Statement for 1SG9-70 Sir K. Temple 
Remarked that the circulation had trebled, having reached, 
to about one-third of the amount, 30 millions, which its foun¬ 
der, Mr. Wilson, contemplated as the possible limit to which pa¬ 
per currency in India might ultimately expand. It has estab¬ 
lished itself not only at the Presidency towns, but at the great 
centres of the interior of the country, such as Allahabad, Lahore, 
Nagpore, and Kurracliee. During the year, by purchasing 
million of public securities—virtually reducing the national debt 
by that amount—Government raised that portion of the reserve 
from S\ millions to 4 millions, the limit allowed by law. This 
measure was justified by the steady expansion of the circulation. 
The gross profits to the State from the Currency department 
‘amount to £17,000 annually. The Notes, too, are used by 
merchants to the value of some millions annually for purr A ses 
of remittance, whereby great conveniei has accrued to trace. 

The Currency Notes were first issued, through the Presidency 
Banks on 1st March 18G2. The progress in pounds sterling in 
the 12 circles to March 1SG8 has been:— 



J 

Y car. 

j Calcutta. 

Madras. 

1 

Bombay. 

Allaha- 1 
bad. 

Lahore. ! 

Calicut. 

1SG2-63 

2,42,30,000 

41,35,714 

1,58,28,571 

1 

. 



ISG3-G4 

2,49,50,000 

00,50,000 

2,07,25,000 

. 



18G1-G5 

2,S0,55.14l 

1 

60,41,667 

3,22,83,334 

' 11,39,40s 1 

7,81,033 

GI, 755 

1SG5-G6 ...1 

2,90,43,232 

56,58,333 

3,34,59,5S3 

I 25,01,730 

29,51,182 

4,21,109: 

1866-67 

2,S3,91,433 

00,51,651 

4,09,74,502; 

23,03,184 

25,00,553 

*->, •>4,0-1 'J 

I8G7-GS 

12,93,11,382 

54,79.493j 

4,73,94,992 

32,48,513 

24,05,052 

5,5G. 109| 


Y ear. 

Trichi- 
1 uopoly. 

Ivizagapa- 1 

tarn. 

Nagpore. 

Knri*a 
| chee. 

Total, 

Increase. 

180203 

1863-04 

1 

1 

.1 



...14.41,94,285! 

.. 5,23,25,000 

81,30.715 

1304 05 

84,8131 

55,251 

3,17,624 


. ,.'G.S8,20,116 1 

,04,95,110 

1305*00 

i 2,72 t 85S*i 

3,75,811 

10,05,322 

9,08,7 

217,72.57,98.3 

84,57 30; 

1800-07 

1 3,89, O’® I 

3,57,041 

(0.07,34 ; 

10,13,7 

65 a 98,93.179:1 

.26, {,>,) 96 

1807-68 

•1,38,742; 

3,01,103 

21,23,909 

15,90,855 9,28,50,848 

29..".a 952 


I 









































The Paper Currency. 
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'dOi'.vt Note* in circ 'i/Uio * throughout Indio, and of ( e fa sirs--* agai.<U 
r circulation for cash monthJcorn April 1302 to Verdi 1869. 


L;.' t Day of the 
Month of 


1S&1 


im 


io6< 


Silver Coin 


circulation. 

4,10,00,000 
*4,13,00,000 
4.21,00,000 
4,20,00,000 
4,23,00,000 
*4,29,00.000 
4,59,00,000 
4,49,00,000 
.4,52.00,000 
4,56,0j,000 


silver Bullion 
llcaervo. 



6.47,05,730 
7,08,70,500 
7,1 .,95,040 
7,47.91,340 
7,30,30,820 
7,10,19.900 
7,42,73,270 

7.47.59.910 
7,46,40,180 

6.31.17.910 
ft,57,74,420 
8,09,:*5,9l 
8.%,70,25 


—ks — a~p; 

2,47,99,220 0 

2.85.51.138 9 
2,70,51,125 9 

2.72.51.139 9 

2.99.51.138 9 

3.47.51.138 9 

3.32.51.139 9 
3,01,51,133 9 
3,0-4,51,133 0 

2.78.51.138 9 

2.72.11.138 9 

2.94.11.138 9 
3,15,76,420 4 
3,03,75,420 4 
2,90,75 420 4 
2,01,94,247 1 
3,48,55,921 12 
3 93,55,921 Vi 
4,(0,55,921 12 
2,21,84,270 9 
1,93.3 4,220 13 

1.97.31.229 13 

2.30.34.229 13 
2,09 27,212 9 
1,90,83,013 11 
2,08,21,848 14 10 
2,12,30,078 14 10 
2,74,07,738 1*4 10 
3,04,61,518 14 10 
2,40,00,718 14 JO! 

2,70,75,578 11 10 1.34.00,000 
2,78,00,028 14 10, 1,31.00,000 

1 1" 

3,05,83,278 14 10 
3,11,53,587 14 
2,93, 3,245 12 
2,28,01,452 10 11 
2,41,87,978 5 “ 


lls. A 
1,02,< 0,000 
92,00,000 
99.00,000 
1,10,00.000 
85,00,000 
3ft,00/)00 
82,00.000 
79,00,000 
79,00,000 
1,09,00,000 
1,30.00,000 
1,30,00,000 
1,30,011,000 
1.3.,on,ooo 
1,30,00,000 
1,30,00,000 
72,00,000 
37,00,OX) 

. 62.00,000 
4 1,02.00.000 
* 1.17.00,000 
1.3 7,Oil,000 
77,00.000 
77,0 '.OOO 
1,07,00.010 
92,00,000 
83,00.000 
53,00,000 
28,00,0 0 
1,04.0X000 


chTid'c^: 

£ Bullion 

Itc«orvoi 

~iXT~ 


o 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



11,793 11 
3,59,68,273 11 
8,08,29,693 11 
3,52,18.678 0 
2 55,04,378 
2.62,70, :M3 
1,70.19,903 
1,80,13.128 
1,11,75,318 
1,91.12,063 
2,68,99,; 93 

3.17.13.873 
4,30,00.353 
4,48.78,121 12 

4.38.84.873 0 
6,10,01.193 
5.70.25,1 37 
5,59,66. 12 
6,07,10,172 

4,71,18,269 
4.82.00,567 
4.33,76^10 
8.8 1 ?,28,1 ’9 
3,69.07,279 
3,58,26.560 
3.90,40,130 
6.14,80.999 
’ 

6,2*18,099 
H, 64,00,890 
6,60,00,829 

fl.3l,0i,; 19 
6.70,91,: 19 
5,27,05.0 v» 


97.00,090 01 
20,00,-00 0, 
71,00,000 Oj 
72,00,000 0 
87.00,000 0, 

40,00,000. o 
61,00,000 0 
57,90.000 0, 

3,25,70,000 H 
1,25,703 ) 0 
8. 90,20,000 0 

ft 1.55,90,900 0, 
0 1.11,90,000 Oj 
b, 1,07,70,000 
8 7,00.70.000 
8 35,00,000 

8 12.00,000 

8 31.00,OuO 

8 30.00,000 

9 38,23.048 14 

ft *45,42,8/4 “ 
ft 73.43.873 

8 83,42.878 

b| 02,42,878 

ft. 69.35,883 

b 06 00 261) 

fj 1 ^91,717 12 
8 74,01.717 12 

8 1.33,01.717 12 
ft 1,07*01,717 *8 
8 1.46 (l],T17 12 
8 1 7.f t.7J7 12j 

ft! 57,C*.1,7! 7 12: 

3 40.03,717 12] 

ft 39,01,717 12 

ft- I0.nl,717 12! 

• 

a ' 2.R1 717 12 

4' 53,61.717 13* 


40,00,770 7 0 

43.18.861 7 0 
■43.48,861 7 0 
4S.4S.S01 7 0 

43.48.861 7 0 
43.48.ft0l 7 0 
43,48,861 7 0 

4 7 0 

03.18. S01 7 0 
63,48,801 7 0 
(58.4 ft.861 7 0 

03,48,861 7 0 
67,24.570 11 5 

67.21.679 11 6 

89.24.679 11 
89,05.752 1*1 
95,11.078 3 
95,41,078 

1,10,44.07ft 
1,92,15,729 
• ; 

2,oo.rs,770 
2,00.61:,770 
7 ■ 

k 30,10,058 4 10 

. 3,03.95,011 1,2 

.... 1,03,96,011 

.... 3,03,95,011 

. 3,03,95.011 

...... 8,03,95,011 

... . J,« 3.95,011 

.. . 3,03.95,011 

... (8,03,95.011 

2,586 3.67,1 oil 
21,302 3. 7,15,- -3 
2O,14,S'*0 ; ',67, 1 ? 4 

20.04,1 10 3,9ft 01,901 
20,04.17618,94,01,961 
23,01,lft5|3,98,01,961 

37.- i,r*7,3 9S.0J -Mil 

40.oi.lS5 3,98,01 1 *1 
li ,70.11 3,98,02.531 IS 
5.29 20 * VJS.0-V31 15 
fl,0O l 7l°|« f 9.‘MB,6*»l 15 
15,60,000 3,93,03,631 15 
50,0-0’3,98.02,5: 1 15 
174X99,02,531 15 
215 02,531 15 

2 6 3 OM,03, 31 15 
2.505 3.98.02,531 15 
2.010,3,89,55,181 15 
2,37" 3.8b.37 1 ,; 33 3 
2,:ft’- 3,71,32.135 1 
2.l2.1b5 S ( oi 02^05 8 

2.12.105 .3.('■ 4,29.409 ft 

2.l2,13O|3.0i,29 l 4-)> H 
2,12,130 3,6*1,29,401 8 
I,l9.<., r -'VM,59.922 8 
,, 19.0' *5,3, 30.07,824 ii 
1.19.595 3.2 5.2", *17 13 
1,47 19 • 3 ?*./!•>,617 13 4 
1,1. * :;3.27.20 f 6i7 13 ' 

1.47'49 * 3.25,20.647 13 

1.25,20 

3,47,405 3,2*7,20, M7 13 
1.47,195,3 25,20 -17 13 

1.47, nr. 3,26,20,.547 U 

1.47. P5i0.26,20/47 13 

1.47.105 3,26,20,547 13 
l,47,40u 3,25.20,647 13 
1 47,49.5 3,25.20 617 1 1 
1.17, tl M'l/lif* 2--.M7 i* 


3 8 

3 8 

6 ft 
2 11 
2 11 
2 11 
0 10 

4 1- 


: i 

l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Of the Presidency circles, tlie greatest development is in that 
of -Bombay, where the circulation has risen from Rs. 1,58,28,571 
in the first year to lls. 4,78,94,992 in the last of the years above 
oiled, and this was apparently in a great measure owing to the 
unsatisfactory position of many of the local Banks and mercan¬ 
tile Companies, since collapsed, which led to the withdrawal of 
deposits in them and their investment in Notes. In the Cal¬ 
cutta Circle the circulation has gradually increased from Rs. 
2,42,30,000 to Rs. 2,93,11,382. In Madras the circulation for 
the first year was Rs. 41,35,714, and rose in the following year 
to Rs. 66,50,000, since which period there is exhibited a gra¬ 
dual decline down to Rs. 54,79,493 in 1867-68, though it. is 
capable of large expansion, as its circulation in September 1863 
had reached a maximum of Rs. 75,00,000. Of the branch cir¬ 
cles, those at Allahabad and Lahore have put most Notes into 
circulation, and since the subordination of the Nagpore Circle 
in 1807-68 to Bombay, this circle has rapidly increased its Note 
circulation, so also lias Kurrachee, which started only three 
years ago, in a country where the public scarcely understood 
what a Note was, or how it was a representative of coin. 

On 14th January 1867 all Treasury Officers were directed to 
cash and exchange for the public Currency Notes to any extent, 
so far as their cash balances would permit. This last measure 
made the Notes more popular in the country beyond the Presi¬ 
dency and chief towns, where alone they were previously con¬ 
vertible into coin, and the effect of this tells favourably on die 
circulation. ^ The simplicity of the design of the Notes induced 
forgery. Within four months after their first issue at Bombay, 
several attempts were made to forge Notes. In the first attempts 
the forgers altered Notes of Rs. 10 into Notes of 1 ligher value; 

I hey next attempted to lithograph Notes, but failed in passing them 
oft, as they could not manage to put the water-mark on the paper; 
fhoy then tried the water-mark itself, by passing a brush dipped 
ru acid in a waving direction on paper previous \ <» lithographing 
their value on them; these were., easily detected at the Cm- 
rency Offi ces. Lastly, they obtained water-marked paper (ma¬ 
nufactured for judicial purposes) and forged Notes thereon. 

, d that very simplicity rendered every attempt futile, for ihc 
* n gh style of execution could never be approached in the 
degree by any forger in India, so that never 
^ hn* an instant the .slightest, difficulty iu detecting a io'-.-’d 
at a glance* Further, the small amount of po inting in the 
. °t© left the water-marked papei the main safeguard, free for 
dispection. No loss has been sustained by the receipt • »f an 
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undetected forged Note at any of the Currency Offices, though 
some of the Banks have suffered in receiving forged i\otes ot 
the last description, which must have been through great care¬ 
lessness. The pattern Notes, being very elaborately designed 
and printed in colours, actually present no greater difficulties to 
the forger, though they apparently do so by the intricacy of the 
pattern. Though there have as yet been no attempts to copy 
them, the Currency Commissioner thinks that when once the 
attempt is made, it will be much more successful than with the 
old Notes, because it is easier to attain a given amount ot excel¬ 
lence in the new design tlian in the old one. 

In July 1808, tlie Note circulation stood at Its. iU,08,+S,iou 
with a coin reserve of Rs. 5,61,73,901, or 557 percent.. omngRs. 
2.35 57,918 bevond the limit of one-third considered sate by Mr. 
Wilson, and acted upon by the Bank of England. But if the invest¬ 
ment be increased by the sum of Rs. 2,35,57,918, it will reach Rs. 

5 01 22 873 or beyond the maximum ot 4 crores allowed by law. 
The' limit of 4 crores was fixed at a time when it was thought 
unsafe to assume a larger circulation than that allowed by the 
chart'TS granted to the Presidency Banks of C ^cutta Madio-. 
and Bombay (to be issued by those Banks,) viz., E>. o,00,00,000, 
or a larger investment in Securities, allowed by the same chait- 
ors than Rs. 3,75,00,000. The actual issues of the Banks at the 
time, however, did not exceed IN. 3,31,70,000 whereas the >«[«« 
of the Government Currency Notes have reached Rs. 10,08,48,130, 
and show an upward tendency. It therefore appeals to the 
Currency Commissioner that the time, which was then ioic^cn 
bv Mr Laiug, has come for consideration as to whether it has 
become necessary to amend the Currency Act so as to allow of 
hreer investments in Government Securities. . 

As to lost Notes the practice of the Bank of England is o low¬ 
ed Down to March 1808, 735 cases had been disposed ol by 
the Head Commissioner, and authority given for the payment <d 
•p,. i ‘i,s •>£,() representing the value of lost half or eutne - o s. 
More ? than 5() C per cent°of these Notes were lost in transit by 
,U t One applicant submitted a ball of pulp stating that it repre- 
Luted certain Notes left in the pocket of his trousers which 
wore sent to the wash. Eaten by a goat; emeu, by rate , eaten 
l, y white-ants; eaten bv mice ; eaten by cockr oaches; eaten by 


tergal 

Miolras 

Bombay 


Rs. 

1.96*40,000 

20,60,000 

1.08,70.000 


• 1 , 31 , 70,000 
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a baby—have all been given a? causes of loss. Destroyed by 
five ; destroyed by being kept with coin ; torn by a servant ; torn 
by a dog ; torn by a child ; accidentally taken to light a cigar ; 
lost from pockets while out walking ; mislaid ; left on a table ; 

■ opposed to be paid away by mistake—are also represented as 
circumstances attending loss. 

The Bank of Bengal cancelled its agreement with Government 
to act as agent in circulating the notes, and the Guiionc\ De¬ 
partment at Calcutta opened an Exchange Office on the 1st of 
January I860, At Madras and Bombay the Exchange Offices 
were opened on the 1st March 18G7, when, by effluxion of time, 
the agreements with the Banks had ceased. The amount paid to 
the Banks for^their Agency commission has been Us. 23,00,777. 
The Currency Department lias since managed the circulation 
ot less than one-tenth the rate paid to the Bantcs. I 11 Calcutta, 
where the dealings with the public have assumed the largest 
rtions, the Notes issued in the year were 10,31,335 pieces, 
and those exchanged were 15,15,938 pieces, representing in va¬ 
lue ... ... ... — Rs. 41,90,03,590 

The ncrorecrate issues of all the circles were 

73,34,88.4* pieces,... ..* ... » 86,84,95,820 

and receipts 57,87,304 pieces, « /5,56,35,420 


Making a total of Rs. 1,62,41,31,240 


No one instance of loss has occurred from the erroneous rec ipt 
or issue of Notes. All Notes withdrawn from circulation are 
cancelled, and the cancelled Notes are kept in deposit in the 
Currency Head Offices for the sake of references. The Depart¬ 
ment has been at work over six years, and the number ot Notes 
cancelled at the Head Offices are in— 

Calcutta ... 11,83,853 pieces. 



Madras 

Bombay 


The practice of the Bauk of England is to destroy cancelled 
Notes after they have been in deposit ten years. Here no time 
lias yet been determined upon regarding them. 

net result is a profit of Rs. 23,40,171-13--- ■ h 
penditure of Rs. 31,36,096-8-5, it must be borne in mind that Rs. 
23,00,776-13-2 have been paid to the Banks of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay as commission to* undertaking exchange transac ions 
with the public, la the absence of the closed accounts of the 
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year 1867-8, the receipts of that year may fairly be estimated 
at not less than Rs. 10,60.000 more than the expenditure, 
which 11 sum, added to the net profits Its. 23,40,1 < 1, won d ex¬ 
hibit a profit derived from the Department of Issue of Paper 
Currency, after paying for all expenses, of about Rs. 84, 00,000 
in2 /ears, Hi ™bl lave been Re. 20.70,09!) more bad Co- 
vernment taken the exchange transactions under their direct con¬ 
trol from the beginning. The greatest obstacle to the emulation 
of \ T otes outside the Presidency towns is the opposition of Bankers, 
European and Native. For this there appears to be no remedy. 

Colonel Hyde remarks that the increasing wealth o Mho peo¬ 
ple, the facilities afforded by railways and education will all as- 
fiist; but where the people are practical and think foi t lemaolv 
as in the Punjab, the Paper Currency will be soonest understood 
and accepted. So soon as it is observed that a Papei Cunency 
is appreciated by the masses, Government should supply Rotes 
of value small enough to he used by them, wlucli a 10-Rupee 
Note is not. 

Coinage. 

The sum imported into India, and retained in the form o 
bullion, gold and silver is £ 311 , 131,000 from the year 1800 to 

the end of April 1807. The sum coin ed has been __ 


Year ended 
30 April. 

l 

Bengal. | Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Gold. 

-- 

Silver. Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1SG5 

1S06 

1807 

£ 

95,671 

1.7,662 

27.717 

£ £ 

4,124,651 none 

0,571,173 none 

3,471,148 none 

£ 

G44.82S 

544,994 

148,079 

£ 

none 

1 

none 

| 

none 

i 

£ 

5,716,386 

7,390,912 

2,503,441 

£ 

10^681,536 

11,524,741 

6,210,385 

Toti>l from tho Year 1S00 

262,567,643 


Savings Banks* 

A. Savings Bank was established in Calcutta in ^3 to ac- 
hommodate the A. ' OhfisJ tan popu, mon. T 1 

deposit is one rupee, the highest_Ri 1.500 and 
per cent Similar banks exist in Bombay aud Madras.^ No 
{urns from the latter have been published, 
from Calcutta and Bombay are as follows 


The latest returns 



































Comparative statement showing the number of accounts and amount of Dc~ 
posits in Government Havings Bank when ironsf rred to the 
Bank of Bengal in ISO.'*, and on 30 th April ISOS. 


Calcutta 

Popositor*. 

§3 1 

^ T> 

°. c 

O •r’ 

7a 

6 2 

Increase. 

Amount of De¬ 
posits, 13Q3. 

Amount of 
Deposits, April 
1808, 

Increase. 



1 


Its. A. P. 

Hi. A. P. 

Its. A. V. 

Piesidency, Kuropoap ... 

3,72s 1 

•Mil 

41 y 

6,05.003 4 6 

9.27,552 2 6 3 31,668 14 1 

Ditto Native 

3,237 1,223 

0SG 

2,81,824 9 0 

5,19,687 5 4 

2,37,702 12 4 

Mofussil, {slmopc&n and 





1 

1 

Native 

701 

83S 

13i 

3,11,281 0 0 

1,70,290 0 6 

68,050 4 5 

Security Depositor* prin¬ 







cipally composed of P. 







\V. Department Officers 

BOO 

611 

311 

54.973 4 11 

90,329 10 6 

35,957 6 7 


7,866^0,710 

1 1 ’ 8S0 

| 10,43,121 2 4 

17,10,759 2 9 0,73,635 0 6 


Bombay Government Savings Bank. 


Y ears. 

No. of Deposits. 

Amount of Dopoaitf*. 

Interest. 

«!** 

»''• *j 

1 « 
o 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Na- 1 
tivofv 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Na¬ 

tives. 

Total. 





Us. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

It 9. 

1B63-C1 .. 

3,578 

6,331 

8,90t> 

8,15,000 

0,80,537 

17,96,527 

30,239 

37,342 

07,591 

0,098 

1961-63 .. 

3,806 

5,779 

9,675 

8.91,958 

9,79,912 

18,01,900 

29,003 35,108 

65,016 

l 2,0( 0 

1865-06 . 

4,033 

0,511 

10,549 

0,22,106 

12,85,120 

22,07,832 

32,262 

12,973 

75,237 

12,000 

JS66-67 .. 

4,133 

| 6,020 

10,767 

j 12,13,058 

19,69,486 

30,82,511 

36,213 54,717 

90,063 

12 ,00u 

1867-68 ... 

4,018, 8,151 

13,069 

13,33,339 

1 

22,09,851 

35,43,191 

45,600! 

76,491 

1 ,22,000 

12,000 


The result in April 1868 was:— 


Savings 

Bank. 

Classes. 

Amount of Deposits. 


Lmo- Natives, f Total, 
peans. | 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Calcutta 

5,210 4,500 9,716 

4 1 

111,676 

’ • £ 

00,000 

£ 

171, G76 

Bombay 

'1,918 8,151 13,069 

133,334 

220,985 

354,319 

1 

10,134 12.051 22,785 

245,010 

280,985 j 

525.995j 


A. plan for attach in • n Savings Bank to every one of the 225 
Treasuries of India, is under consideration. 
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The Money Order System hi BenjaL 





The Money Order System.. 

Money Order Offices were established in Bengal in Nuveni- 
ber 1862, and proved so useful and profitable to the State that 
they were extended to all India in 1807-68. No report ot (die 
working of the system in the other Provinces lias yet appeared. 
In Bengal the transactions have been as follows. The lmiriber 
of offices there was 180, of which 114 were opened in 1867. 


Year. 

Total number 

of orders is¬ 

sued. 

Amount. 

a 

c 

S'd 

il 

s s 

o 

O 

i -4 rti 

O ~ 

B^ 

§ -3 

fot 

Amount. 

1862-63 . 

3363 64 . 

1664-65 . 

1805-66. 

1866- 67 . 

1867- 68 . 

12.187 j 
28,032, 

37.187 
39,145 
36,638, 
4-1,228, 

Ks. As. 
7,43.9(58 14 
15,151,897 15 
21.21.OSS 2 
20,59,303 15 
19,49,939 14 
20,66,671 2 

Ks. As. 

1 7,800 4 

17,959 4| 
25,507 71 
22,181 8 
21,132 14 
29,604 14 

11,110 

2S.S19 

36,738 

38,482 

36,543 

54,354 

Ks. As. 
6,91,494 10 
15,62,261 2 

21,15,275 6 
20.80,714 13 
19,66,241 1 

31,65,322 8 

Total transactions 
during five and a 
half years 

i i 

197,40 1,11,02,869 5 

1,24,1S6 3 

206,076 

1,15,81,3 09 8 


CHAPTER. X. 

AGRICULTURE AND REVENUE, 

Indian Taxation*. 

The sources of the revenue, or taxation, of British India differ 

from those of all other countries, in two respects. 01 the gross 

revenue of 48 i millions sterling in 186/-6b nearly a hlth m 

about 9 millions, was derived from the opium ''“P'^' a 'p 
hinc ; and nore than a half .of the xem amder* 
<.r about 20 millions, came from the land, 1 he lad 1‘eudatoiy 
States centering move than a third of all India and containing 
about a fourth of the whole population, pay nothing to the reve¬ 
nues of British India, except a sum of about three qumteis ofa 
Sion sterling of tribute from their Obi ot suth- 

< imit t., meet the cost of the ordinary political ami adinimsim tiye 
establishments required for these States. Omitting icpay mui ... 
tlie opium revenue and miscellaneous receipts not. ot the natuu, 
of taxation, the 162* millions of British India withouyhelo- 
dfitovv States, paid in 1867-08 a gross rewuueof Xd4,-JMht, 
or is. 6d. per head, as follows :— 
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Land 
Forest 
Excise 
: dcer.se-tax 
Customs 

Milt •< 

.stamps 

];iw and Justice 
Police 


Net Receipts , 
dedact!n<] repayments. 
... £ 19 , 930,025 
328,706 
2,233,494 
... 616,777 

2,510.219 
5,674 548 
2,149,000 
700,410 
230.988 


34,294,167 

vCept iu the case of British Burmah it i3 difficult accurate- 
/ to contrast the taxation per head in each Province. In 
iurmah alone there is a Capitation Tax, in addition to other 
‘iirdens, and this makes the Burmese the most heavily taxed oi all 
iir Eastern subjects. But even their burden is trifling. No other 
ivilised or semi-civilised country is so lightly taxed or receives 
o many advantages iu return for its revenue, all ot which may be 
aid to be spent on the country except the dividends on the stock 
if the old East Indian Company, which will soon be paid oil by a 
nuking fund. If the land revenue be considered not a tax but 
rent, then the taxation per head becomes reduced more than one- 
half. The rate of taxation per head in India may thus be contrasted 
with that in other countries. 


Country. 

Year. 

Taxation per 
head. 

United States 

1860-67 

X r. d- 
2 16 1 

'-•»rent Britain and In land 

1867-08 

2 6 3 

France 

1868 

l 19 1 

Italy ... 

1866 

l 8 3 

Prussia 

1807 

1 1 6 

Austria (German) ... 
tuBsia 

1868 

19 1 

1807 

18 11 

Norway 

Lvedeu 

1865-66 

12 1 

! 1305-66 

9 1 

‘ ti rkey ... / 

witzovland 

j 186165 8 3 

1866 

6 1 

ndia... ... 

1 1867-68 

4 6' 
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Looking upon ilie Land Revenue as a tax. and not rent, we find 
tliti following result as to direct and indirect taxes and miscel¬ 
laneous revenue taking the account of the gross revenues, after 
deducting repayments, as on page 320:— 


Taxes. 

Direct. 

Per 

cent. 

Indirect. 

Per 

cent. 

Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

Per 

ant. 

Land. 

Forest 

Excise 

Assessed Taxes 
Customs... 

Salt 

•.stamps ... 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Mint 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Marine 

Education 

Interest .. 
'Miscellaneous 

I Army do t ..., 

Public Works do. 
Tribute .. 

Opium ... 

£ 

19,950,025 

328,700 

010,777 

*'* 

••• 


2,233,494 

2,510,210 

5,074.548 

2,149,000 

599,024 

215,031 


700,410 

230,988 

120,252 

450,88 S 
73,7S7 
211,975 
1,082,300 
742,712 
550,100 
089,280 
8,923,586 



20 , 8 . 03,503 

434 

13,331,316 


13,770,354 

281 


It may bo doubted if the Post Office and Telegraph revenues 
should not be entered as "Miscellaneous.” India is in respect 
of the character of its taxation in the very opposite position to 
that held by the United Kingdom, the indirect taxation of which 
is 81 per cent,, the direct 16 aud the miscellaneous 3. A pro¬ 
minent feature of the light taxation of India is, that it is paid by 
of the peasantry IV- -m land, salt ai d e: i e, amounting 
to about 28 millions sterling, while the non-agvicuJturai and up¬ 
per classes pay some 5 millions from customs, assessed taxes 
and stamps. 

Agriculture and the Land Eevenuo- 

The land revenue has risen from 17? millions in 1856-57 to 
about 20 millions in 1867-68 or 2\ millions in 12 years, a pen- 
,d during which there has been no addition of territory, it is 
ntiVd on 1 mr systems, according to tin. different Provinces tec- 
simple ; perpetual leases with fixed assessments : p< nodical, cl \u f* 
l y thirty years’, leases with fluctuating assessment®; and annual 
leases with assessments in some cases fluctuating, in others 
practically fixed. 
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The Four Systems of Indian Tenures. 


it 








(a.) The power of purchasing tlic fee-simple of land was granted 
bv Lord ( ‘aiming m 1800, in the case ot waste lands and lands 
suitable for European settlers. Under his rtiL s lands have 
been taken up by Settlers in the tea districts ot Assam md the 
Himalayas, and in Oddli, and by Natives in the Central Provin¬ 
ces. But the monetary difficulties which have prevailed smee 
' 18jfJ-*> have checked the denfand. The purchase money is de¬ 
moted to the extinction of Debt. 

(b.) The system -of a permanent settlement was first applied 

to ‘.Bengal and Bctrar by Lord Cornwallis on 22nd March 1793, 
and it has heen 'modified and upheld by •subsequent legislation 
in 1812, by Act.'X. of 1859 intended to define the relations 
of'their tenants to tHe zemindars, and in 1869 by an Act 
transferring the trial of rent suits from the revenue to the 
ordinary civil courts.. The system was soon after extended 
to Benares, and in 1802 to tiie greater part ot North .Madras 
and a few portions of South Madras. In all these cases the 
settlement was made not with the hereditary cultivators or 
peasant-proprietors, but with zemindars who were either largo 
laudlor Is ur had been collectors of the revenue under the Mus¬ 


sulmans. 

(c.) Tin* system of thirty years’ leases exists in Orissa, and 
in the' North-Western Provinces (except Benares) Central 
Provinces, On Hi, Punjab and Bombay. On the expiry ot the 
settlement in each district, special commissioners and officers 
revise the assessment in every case and generally raise, ic 
so that the cultivating proprietor shall have half of the net as«- 
sets, minus four or five per cent, os school, road and police cesses, 
it has been decided that wherever there is no prospect ol the 
land being iuHuettced by state irrigation works within the next 
twenty years, and where an estate has 80 per cent, ot its 
cuituruble * laud under cultivation, the assessment may I o pet- 
manentlv fixed. But there is little prospect that this will 
bo done to any great extent, in the taco ot the largo inigatiou 
Works recently projected or being carried out. 

(cl.) The system of annual leases is confined to the greater part oi 
Madras, to Assam and British Burundi. In tin first the assessment 
is practically, though not 1< gaily, fixed. In the two u ha* 
been found difficult t* induce the peasantry to accept leases 
lor more tliau one year, fertile waste land being so pbuimant. 
Iu Madras the yemiv selthmmnt. deals only with addinoiiu in 
ryots' hohlin or Helds abandoned, in order that oi h cl an * s 


in iy be entered in the 
working of Government 
V )l. XIII.. I'art* hi & tv. 


lease. 

works 


It recognizes fail urea iu tin 
«.r irngatiou l»y foregoing tlio 




The JRyotwarry Settlement. 



demand in such cases, and the opportunity is taken to deal 
-with various matters of village economy. But no ryot who is not 
concerned in any such business need attend the settlement, 
and no putta or lease is altered unless for such purposes. Nor is 
it renewed, unless in case of loss, or damage to the document itself. 
The land-tax in Madras is undergoing a general revision, to redress 
long standing inequalities and to reduce exceptionally high rates 
on soils originally overtaxed, and the revised assessment if not 
declared permanent wjll probably b.e fixed for thirty years. The 
land is regarded as the property of the ryot subject to a co¬ 
proprietary interest on the part of Government; the ryot sells, 
mortgages and bequeaths at pleasure. This is believed bv many 
to be the original land tenure from Cape Comorin to the Hima¬ 
laya . The theory is that the interest of the feudal nobility, 
great and small of all denominations, is the assigned interest of 
the sovereign —not a true landlord's interest in the European 
sense, though the position, the hand of power, the oppor¬ 
tunities of a disturbed state of society, and the absence of a 
complete guardianship of the law, have gone far to tread down 
the true proprietor into a hereditary tenant, It was not the 
sovereign or his nobles and gentry that found tenants for the 
laud, but the land and its peasan^proprietors that found mas¬ 
ter, as the growth of society developed a sovereign, a nobility 
and a class of large landlords. The land-tax takes half the net 
profits of the landholder i. c. one-fourth of the crop in the 
hands of the agricultural classes. Where the asset is low tint) 
the foreign demand for produce steady there arc peasants who 
v ill come down voluntarily with their contribution for an irriga¬ 
tion work or bridge, of the need of which they have become 
.sensible. 

Looked at roughly the twenty millions sterling yielded by 
the land may be thus divided according to the system on which 
the revenue is raised 


£ 

4,500,000 

11,500,000 

4,000,000 


Permanent Settlement 
Thirty years* „ 
Aunual 


Madras- 


The total amount of Land Revenue collections was £4,239,705. 
The a»ea under cultivation increased by 353,280 acres or t wo 
, i cent., but. the assessment thereon decreased by Rs, 2,12,391. 
This was the result chiefly of the want of rain. 
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&i<f'cr,icvi shaving fhe Cultivation in the- several Districts of Madras in 18G7-G8. 


.District';-. 


1. Can jam 

2. Vizagnpatam 

3. Goiiavery 

4. K.stna 

5. ISelloro 

6. Gnddapah 

7 . Hellary 

8. KunxooJ 

9. Madras 

10. Kotik Arcofc 
jl L. Sonib Arcot 
i 2. Tan-fore 
}13. Tricbinopoly 
,14. Madura 
!]5. Tinnevelly 

16. Coimbatore 

17. Salem. 

J 8. South Canara 
19. Malabar 

v Total \ 


^ . . V ' 

\ V 


Dry. 


Wef. 


Total 1SC7-C8. 


Extent. I Asses - aeat. Extent. 


Acres. 

99,174 
51,0f/2l 
2.66,876j 
14,76,276 
5,87,541! 
• 1i 
20,65,492 
11,57,569 
1,5-3,209 
3,67,900 
8,11,840 
1,80,774 
8,02, ISO 
5,98.734 
8,52.538 
18.11,707 
10,04,914 


, J 1,33, #6,85/ 


Rupees. 

1,27,57 B 
53,050 
5, SO, $94 
22,63,833 
4 53,364 
8,47,270 
14,13,715' 
11,27,915 
2,65,300 
5,65,171 
15,30,712 
2,49.164 
7.48,038 
8,05,837 
7,01.413 
17.10,217 
12,92,617 


150,15,6941 


Acres. 

1.71,735 

*23.971 

2,04,991 

1.45,456 

1,55.450 

1.11,822 

1,33,421 

25,437 

2,13,215 

1,09,267 

2,51,541 

7,12,055 

1,20,685 

1,25,520 

2,25,233 

74,200 

70,241 


riie Collector 
29,31,248 


A ssc - sment. I E xtent. 


Assessment. 


1360-67. 


Extent. 


Ilypecs. Acres. 


4,97,156 

1,25,128 

5,85,250 

8.27.621 

7.15.622 
8,29,703 
5,90,478 
1,95,871 
8,S8,431 
9,85,776 

13,75,655' 

35,45,583: 

5,83,979 

5,85,837 

16,38,220' 

5,22,956 

4,47,421 


2,70,909 

75,023 

4,71,867 

10,21,736 

6,92,991 

12,t 1,201 

22,28,013 

11,83,0**6 

3,66,424 

5,48,167 

10,63,381 

8,92,829 

9,28,865 

7,24,260 

10,77,771. 

18,85,907 

10,75,155 


Rupees. 

6,24,734 

I, 76,154 
11,65,644 
30,91.454 
14.48,980 
10,70,973 
20,04,193 
13,25.786 

II. 53,731 
15,50,947 
29,00,307 
37,94,747 
13,32,017 
13,91,074 


Assessment. 


Acres. 

2,62,479 
70,628 
4,33.003 
10.12.437 
6,70 64S 
*1.93,648 
21.20,874 
1,1,75.225 
3,64,827 
5,51.300 
10,36,322 
8.80,060 
8,86,764 
0,82,470 


23,39,033! 10,50,101 
23,03,173* 19,07,063 
17,40,05Sj 10,49,349 


has not forwarded the Cultiration 

_ i ; v_A__ i_ —v— 


130,10,707 1,0:!,’08,10:7 '^00,26 301 j4>9,54,81!} 

__ ‘IV';. \ v J. • V>A: 


Rupees. 

0,06,319 

1,74,846 
10,82.987 
30,81,931 
15,01,959 
17,94,862 
20,53,912 
15,45,561 
12,21,038 
10.97,595 
29,21,051 
37,60,425 
13,03,705 
13,25,316 
23.13,973 
25.01.598 
17,51,014 




'''•302,3S ) l)S*- 


\ \ 
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Prices, Cut ton and Cinchona in .Madras. 
Prices of Crain, Salt and Colton, for six yen s. 


Q 

k. 


Items. 


[lice, 2net sort, per garce 
Paddy, do. do. 
Cliolnm. per garco 
Cum boo, do. 

K«ggy» (1 °' 

V cragoo, Jo. 

Wheat, Jo. 

Salt, Jo. 

Cotton, per candy 


1SG2-G3. | 

! 

1863-04. 

to 

o 

O 

GO 

O 1 

o o 

. 1 

o ! W 

CO 1 cc 

1807-68. 

! Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. Its. 

as. 

346 

352 

411 

431 522 

383, 

157 

158 

189 

198 242 

1 179 

201 

214 

| 227 

200 331 

211 

173 

180 

209 

237 290 

179 

175: 

185 

210 

231 313 

i 213 

139 

132 

161 

101 208 

; 158 

445 

553 008 

TOO' 800 

G10 

265 

272 

1 270 

. 272 330 

291 

159 

270 

i 

i 151 100 

i“‘ 


The Cultivation of Colton for ten years. 


Years. 


1858-50 ... 

185?) GO ... 

18G0G1 ... 

18G1-G2 ... 

1802- 03 ... 

1803- 04 ... 

186-4,65 ... 

1805-6 G., . 

1800-67 (eleven months) 
1807-08 ... 


Quantity. 


3.86,52,542 

8,25.12,511 

7 , 88 , 22,027 

8,65,44,471 

6,23,74,133 

7 , 24 , 90,830 

7,31,01,578 

12,00,34,216 

2 . 43 , 07,331 

4,70,20,932 


Value. 

Its. 


61,17,902 

95,97,135 

112,91,211 

170,10,215 

338,12.882 

447,18,112 

404,18,937 

484,16,348 

94,3778?) 

123,80,380 


Area 

acres. 


10.41,848 
9,90.058 
10,00,558 
9,77,728 
13,62,438 
18.21.703 
17,42,078 

15,16.070 

15,75,425 
11,62,132 


Experiments were continued in introducing' exotic plants. 
Carolina paddy was successful m Salem, but the results woie 
'loubtful elsewhere. Ohio and Slnraz tobacco gave lavmnabk- 
j-e- ults in the Godavcry District. Carob beans Inench honey¬ 
suckle Pin us Maritima, and Indian Corn were also Hied m dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Presidency with varying success. 1 lm 
c .r \vU somewhat tmfavomablc to Cinchona clUvat.o.., 
;,a ino- to the comparative failure of the two monsoons. More 
tliau°100 cwt. of Cinchona ed were given away, a quantity 
capable of producing 2,000,000 plants A new and tamable 
raviciy of 0. Oalisaya was introduced. I lie total uumbet of 
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Cotton in Bombay. I 

VJ/ 

plants on 31st March 1SGS, was 2,3 j 3,370 (fgninst 1,926,041! 
in the previous year. Mr. Broughton obtained highly 'Satis¬ 
factory results from the analysis of the different species of barks. 
He was fortunate in discovering, in districts near the Keil- 
gherri.es, certain economic products of great importance in re- 
ieren.ee to the question of alkaloid manufacture in India. 

S’WTvey .—Thirty acres of waste land were sold in Gan jam 
for Its. 297, fifty-six on the Shevaroy Hills for Its. 135, aud 30/ 
on.the Neilgherries for Its. 5,898. The Revenue Settlement De¬ 
partment conducted field operations in Kurnool, Cuddapah, Go- 
daverv, ‘N’ellore, and Kistna Districts. The settlement‘of Salem, 
and field operations in Kurnool were completed. The cost was 
Its 2j35,7G3 in the year. The Survey in Kistna, Salem, and Ncl- 
lore, was completed. TUvenit3 Sur\ re carried on 

also in Coimbatore, (Neilgherrv Hills,) Kurnool,Cuddapah,T inne- 
velly, Madras. Qanjam,and Malabar (Wynaad.) The expenditure 
was Its. 5,92,502. The Tnam or rent free tenures Commission 
completed their work in Godavery, Kistna and Madras districts. 
The permanent addition to the annual revenue in the nine years 
during which the Commission has been at work is 9i lacs ol Rs. 
while # rhe total cost does not exceed 11 lacs. 


Bombay- 

The land revenue of Bombay and Sindh amounted fo 
£3,G12,G12, in 18G7-08, of which £490,044? was paid by Sindh. 
1 he summary settlement of Inams or rent-free grants resulted 
iu a profit of £29,9&8. Sumnids guaranteeing a permanent and 
unrestricted title wore issued to all holders of Terminable Inams 
wlm had tttlemerit, which is stated to have given 

general satisfaction. 

Cotton .—The area under cotton cultivation throughout the 
Presidency was about 3,741 acres in excess of the previous 
year. During 1807, 12.24,050 bales of cotton were export¬ 
ed from the Presidency, shewing an increase of 2,84*370$ 
bales, as compared with tin number exported during the pie- 
yious y< : r. By the 1 Frauds Department a sum of Rs. 

. . 111 [ " /1 i fnan fees and other source^ ■ io\vii . 

an increase of Us. 58.384 as compared with the receipts ot 
T1 expenditure, - ' of advances 

for 1 ho purchase of seed, in experiments for the impiovcmont. 
nf tho staple, amounted to Rs. 2.20,530, leaving a balance Korn 
the y ( ;ij*s receipts of Rs. 15.713. The fee levied is 8 annasu 
bule. Forty eases of offences against the IkgMVtnn at w >. i<; 
tiiod under the Colton Frauds Act during the year, shewing an 



Cotton Supply of all India. 


<SL 


Increase of nine eases over tlie number tried in the preceding 
year. Four additional Steam Presses were licensed 


making a total of 135 Steam Presses. There were 1033 steam 


gins at 'work. 


From the whole of India the amount of cotton 


ported direct to Europe and China is about 1,400.000 bales 
of lOOlbs. each, Mr. H. Rivett Carnac, Cotton Commissioner 


..~ 

or iinnus wui. Mr. H. Rivett Carnac, Cotton Commissioner 
for the Central Provinces and Bcrar, gives the following stale? 
irmnt showing the cotton-growing tracts of India the export 
from each and the port of expoit. 



District. 


Quantity 
exported 
in Bale*. 


Tort. 


:::! 


Bcrar. 

Oomraotee 
AUote 

The Central Provinces. 

llinguughut 
Kh&udesh 

Hanking with Mingunghat and Oomraotee 
Onzerat. 

Surat 

Broacli ... 

D hollo ra, Cuteh, Ac. 

Dhollera 

The Deccan and Nizam’s Country. 

Parsec ami Oomraoteo ... 

Central India 
Dbanvar. 

Saw-Ginned and Koonipta 
Sindh. 

Sindli and Punjab Cotton 
Tinncvclly. 

Tinnevelly 
Coimbatore ... 
diidroa. 

Western ... 

Northern Cotton 
Cocoa aria 
Punjab 
N» rth 


200,000! 

50,000' 


75,000 

130,000 

325,000 


( Bombay. 


50,000 

25,000 


170,000 I 
40,000 Kurraehco. 


Wcuturn Pro- ) Bons# j .. 
vinces ... I 

Bengal, Ac. ... ) 

i\ikidikt> } including Burma!), uc. 


170,000 I 


Tulieorin. 

Madras. 


I Madras. 

hv. 


See Kurrachce. 


130,000 Calcutta. 

35,000 Burmese Porfc3. 




Bales 


1,400,000 1 


The bit/host rate of* consumption iu all Europe has been a 
l’n «le above four millions of bales a year, or 7b,000 bah s^a ^eck. 
The average consumption i 3,800,000 bales a year oi / 3,000 a 
w : Ic. Looking at Great Britain alone, wo have the following- 
result since the American war, 
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1,1 '^ • 1 sent ju.'i n ij|-■ tit; amount of cotton which she exported to Great Britain in 1861, 

ling befori the war. On theather hand, thonghyin one ear, 1862jtb& 
o 1,841>600 to 71,766 bales it h • itj i evei inc till in 1867 
: bales against India's 1,508,750. In 1868 tlie export of both countries was 

I’ ! °' ; *>•! henceforth wo must expect America to distance India. The “other kinds” 

. ntvicd n roc table are supplied by E'typt and Brazil chiefly. 


Tilt ' at v .,-k in Tannn, Rutuaghcrry, Kbandesli, Alunc-dnuggur, Bombay Island. 

Southsru ilannha Country., Cuzernt and Sindh. 



CS 






Sources of Cotton Consumed by Europe. 










































Jin,l UoU of InnKjal. 


Bengal- 

Tic Rent Roll —The following is tlie state rent-roll of Bengal. 
The figures For 18G6-C7 are for twelve mouths. 


Year. 


1852-53 

1857-58 

1802-03 

180G-07 

1807-08 


© 

O © 

s •+■» 

~ r/> 


Current 

Demand. 


It3. 


Total 

including 

Arrpar 

Demand. 


Kb, 


1S2,5403, G3,35,073 4,06,43,57 


193,472 3,71,89,1354,05,27,110 


228,681 

229,141 


3,78,80,890'3,97,81,492 3,04,58,029 


O 


118 . 


a 

O 

Ch 


y 

£ 


cq 


Kb. 


Kh. 


3,01,62,654 


5,00,200 as,SO,703; 


-V., , • 

1S2,1533,67,21,2804,00,73,051 3,05,31,028 2,77,102’ 32,57,801 
I 1 _ 


3,71,15,827 


1,39,158 

1,27,332 


J, 79,90, C42 *|4,12,51,495 


3,7*2,10,624 08,544 


32,72,101 

31,06,131 

30,42,327 


The number of estates redeemed up to the close of the year 
va8 15 ^43 pay in" a revenue ot R-e 8,317-1-1 ; the value pan 
for redemption amounted to 1 U 96117-3-1. Tlie ™**°f*: 
rl. mption is 20 years’ purchase. 'Hie sum of £1,0/8,19- h..J 
| J0( .a realised, up to the end of lS07-d8 by the sale «f P*«- 
prietary rights in 4,900 whole and 314 shares of estates 
consisting of 9 . 54,073 acres yielding «« 

£13.5,(308 and with a Government demaud oi All7. J ho 
number of whole estates remaining for sale was l, 8 o 0 , a.ull ot 

shares 37; the price expected from /^OOO ® - 

51 14 000 , and from tUe latter about Its. -./ 0,0 ) . 

’iVuTzancfo—The number of grants made under flic oh 
rales up to the end of the year was $/«*, with an of 

1,208,003 acres, the present revenue received a-oinfl.ein heiiK 
l> s 3 -) [55 and the eventual uniximum iovoqu- 
Sc number of these grants rah v,nod up to the. end ol tky, 

.. , ,, 8 , v itl, !U i area of 240,070 acres, tor whmh 'ho price ot 

p«d .. . “ «*• Si# 

unpaid balance to Rs. 3,40,135. The sales <4 x,** e ;; • J >■ - 

:lie year wore very few, the nu> b* ot iota wld ho ^ d only, 
an ire a of 1,518 acres, a.- price al ady paid for which 
" , 1 11 , 2 183 whih the balance remaining unpaid was 

r" 1 li T ' total nmul r of lots sold up to the close of the 

>f 370,716 acr j. the price already 

Z which amounted to ft. 7.03,933. and the pnee remain- 
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big to be paid to Rs. 7,11,702. The number of acres relinquish¬ 
ed was 72,800 and sold and subsequently relinquished 27 * 1 , 0 41. 
The number of cultivation leases'taken up under the ordinary 
settlement rules of the several districts up to the end of the \ ear 
was 820, with an area of 124,884 acres, of which the present in¬ 
come was Rs. 07,310 and the eventual maximum income Rs. 
1,1 o,955. The waste land rules wore considerably modified in 
favour of settlers. There were 722 estates sold for arrears ; of 
these 417 estates were sold in Burdwan, Chittagong and SyJhefc, 
bearing a Govormnent demand of Rs. 9,638, and they fetched 
Rs. 1,40,741 or upwards of fifteen times the revenue. 

The R< nt Laws .—The number of suits instituted was 06,928 
against 107,047 in the preceding year. Of the former 79,710 
M ore suits for arrears of rent, 8,041 for leases, 3,549 for arrears 
and ejectment, 1,417 for distraint, 968 for illegal, exaction, and 
690 for abatement 

Settlement of Assam and Sonthalistan. —The annual assess¬ 
ment rate.! were raised 1o Re. 1 for garden land, 10 annas 
lor low rice land and 8 annas for dry weather crop lands, per 
heerjah. The peasantry objected to a ten years’ settlement as 
Ibev frequently change their lands. The land-tax is collected 
by mouzakdars who receive a Commission of 15 per cent. 
As the last settlement of the Damin-i-koli in the Sonthal Per- 
gunnahs Mas to expire on the 30th April 1868, a re-scttlemcnt 
° 1 IC f ount »*y f° l * 6 years was authorized based generally on 
the number of ploughs in each village. 

J he Revenue Surrey completed 0,519 square miles, at an 
average cost of Rs. 57-1 each, in Assam, Cachar and Northern 
Bengal. 

Tea Cultivation ,—In Assam tea planting found occupation 
*or 171 Europeans and above 35,000 native workmen. The 
average yield from each acre was 90 lbs., or one-fourth only 
ol what it ha* been estimated to be capable of producing. Tim 
vabtc of the tea manufactured is roughly estimated by the 
Commissioner ;it £400,000. No gan.Ru worth keeping up was 
abandoned. In Cachar there wore 182 grants of 280,078 acres, m 
m^1 1 ich 27.550 wvie under cultivation which produced 3,163,310) h-. 
Tin* money drawn from the Cachar Treasury during the 
year, for tea cultivation, was Rs. 19,69,073. In Sylhet.tho 
quantify of land held by the planters was about 29,000 acres, 

which ?*buut 21,400 acres were Government waste lain Is, tin* 
iosi. being hold from zemindars or on ordinary cultivation leases. 

Vo< XIII., Cart* II!. cV I v. ? T 
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Worth- Western Provinces—Rent Poll, 



The outturn is estimated at 173,000lbs. In Darjeeling there 
were 40 gardens with 10,056 acres under cultivation yielding 
586,640lbs. There were a few gardens in Dacca and Chittagong. 
InChota Nagpore there were 5 plantations with 931 acres under 
cultivation yielding 33,000lbs. Excellent coffee was grown at 
Loliardugga . The aggregate quantity of tea exported trom Cal¬ 
cutta during the year was 8,789,344 lbs., against 7,155,232 lbs. 

Cinchona Cultivation. — The cultivation of Cinchona at Dar¬ 
jeeling has been attended with the most successful results. J he 
area of ground planted with Cinchonas on the 31st March mea¬ 
sured about 350 acres. There were 429,192 in permanent planta¬ 
tion and 1,558,878 plants, cuttings and seedlings. The number of 
Cinchona plants possessed by private companies and individuals 
in Darjeeling is estimated at nearly six hundred thousand, the 
area planted being about 170 acres. The Darjeeling Cinchona 
Association alone embraced 120 acres, and contained piobably 
500,000 plants. 

Cattle diseases of a severe type broke out during the year 
in Durrung in Assam, and Nuddea. r lhe goatee, or cattle 
small-pox, occurs in this part oi India epidemically, and is \eiy 
fatal and highly contagious. 

The Botanical Garden .—The arrangement of plants accord¬ 
ing to their natural orders was completed during the year by the 
planting of the order Rubiaccfe. The Cyclone of 1st November 
1867 destroyed 757 trees, while the Cyclone of 1804 blew down 
lOK). The ipecacuanha plants continued to thrive. 


North-Western Provinces. 
Rent Roll. 


Area in 
miles. 


. j Annual Itfi-i 
m . „ I 


‘j venue us* 
' I sussed. 


Nature of Settlement. 


Settled in perpetuity, 

.Settl' d foi 30 years or upwards, 
Settled for 10 years or under 30, 
Settled under 10 years, 
Settlement in progress, 



Total, 


63,090 39 4,21,772 


settlement previously made, including full re¬ 
cord of rights, 

Ditto, without such re 
Kct element during I ^ 


i ( 1 

1 he y ear, , .mJ 



24,873 99,86.876 

842 4,64,350 

1 , 452 ! 2 , 846 1 
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Tito harvest was good. The demand for the year on account 
°f Land Revenue was £3,915,747, showing an excess of Rs. 
83,000 over last year. The collections amounted to Rs. 
388,38,800. The number of summonses, issued for the rea¬ 
lization of {lie Land Revenue, decreased from 106,732 to 
95,59s; while of the severer processes, only 1 sale, 3 farms, 5 
transfers, and 2 sequestrations of estates took place during tlie 
year;-—a convincing proof, of the general prosperity of the agri¬ 
cultural community, and of the moderation of the Government 
demand. The rent, suits fell from 64,935 in 1865-66 to 61,004, 
owing chiefly to the enhanced Stamp duty. There were 34,004 
transfers <1 landed property against 35,278 in the previous 
year. 


Settlement and Survey .—The new Settlement had been com¬ 
pleted ami was in progress in the following districts:— 


Completed . 
Ooruokporo. 
2 - Bi { 

а. -JUanaio. 

1.—Gurhw ,*il. 

б . —Debra. 

ft—S all arnn pore. 

7. -M»»z,ujVfTiid ;ger. 
S. — Booluudahulun*. 


In Progress. 

L — Kumaon. 

2. — Bijuour. 

3. — Btulaou. 

4. — Shahjehanpore. 

5. — Meerut. 

0 . — Etali. 

7. —Furruckabad, 

8. —Jaloim, 


9 .—Lullutpojre. 

10. —Bareilly, with Phil- 

libhect. 

11. —Allahabad. 

12 . —Allygnrh. 

13. — Aznngurh. 

14. —Mynpoory. 

15. —A j mere. 


.lenient operations were about to commence in Efawab, 

.:‘ l " 1 ' ' ' .' ! (Lil’heinstructions of H. M.’s Government 

oi the conclusion ot a permanent settlement of the land revenuo 
]u y d estates, the resources of which are sufficiently developed, 
ate being carefully attended to. The condition which excludes 
estates in which, there is room for future possible improvement* 
u>m irrigation, resting as it does on contingencies of an uncer- 
alu mature, it is often difficult to apply satisfactorily, and the 
1 11 es in this respect w ill occasion material delay in the comple¬ 
tion and report of the settlement of the canal districts. Rut 
noihmg shall be ^.lining on the part of the Government. Tim 
expenditure for settlement oatablishmentSAvas Us. 6,36,IS2. Tim 
ie-survey of the North-Western Provinces commenced in O* ln- 
)Gr 1866. li$ immediate object is to supply detailed village 
! na l )s lor those districts of whmh the detailed surveys wore lost 
iu1857 
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North * Western Provinces. 


Surveyed and 



Cultivated. 

CJn* 


Irrigated. 




Districts. 

h 

i 

u 

i 


.1 


o ? 

wg 

*E 

a 

*1 


£ 

& 


*3 

o 

g 



0 

H 


Delira Doon 

8,565 

21,053 

35,832 

66,350 


Sahariinpore 

82,4S5 

77,573 

621*382 

781,440 


Mozuti 

184, OSS 

157,085 

307,696 

649,719 

. 

Meerut 

277,850 

299,090 

453,694 

1,031,040 

775,991 


Bullundshuhur 

36,640 

283,530 

455,821 


Aliy. arh . . 

61,476 

469,200 

373,961 

904,643 

00,74!) 

Ivuxnaon ... 



252, S00 

252.800 

•252,SOO 

(rurhwal ... 

1,655 

* 2,965 

106,720 

109.685 


Bijuour 

31,303 

541,S50 

574, SOS 

11,095 

Moradabad 




806,930 

Iku’Uou 

S4,SS5 

• 4*,’4f>9 

824.971 

829,4 40 

. 

Bareilly ... 

259,777 

708,20:! 

1,112,925 

0,120 

Siiajeiianporo 


M3,-934 

. 1 

i')SS,4^ 

Turrai 


. .*■. . 


89,367 

738,695 


... 

17,352 

315,190 

<idG. i.V:t 

17,025 


2,311 

’431, S55 

374,970 

809,1-42 

6,723 

Furruekabad 

23,647 

255,442 

337,190 

616,279 


Myupuory... 

lOtftVvah 

85,03*6 

154,737 

210,188 

307,467 

563,008 

547,810 

295, GS0 

ELaU • ... 

1,034 

355,277 

567, “99 


.lal./iiri .... 

101 

12,740 

590,323 

603,069 

6,409 

.Jhansie 

22,165 

390,474 

•412,800 

Lujlutpore... 

38,370 

24,376 

219,478 

248,854 


Cawnpord 

Futletiuoru 

... 

359,017 

486,636 

$81,032 



• 234,160 

30 4,592 

638,752 

889.600 


xVU&habad .. 

50 

345,574 

644,59 4 

990,218 


11 HUMM rpt^lO ... 

70o; 

10,605 

742,687 

754,052 

19,629 

Jouupoi . 

... 

501,135 

907,272 

34,32$ 

590,403 


(Joruckporo 

... 

684,23/1 

1,591,509 


Bitbteo .. ... 


730,964 

323,043 

1,056.007 


A/iuiuurh 

... 

796,297 

1 6.650, 

812,217 


Mi.zjtporo ... 

Bennies ... 


19'.$23 

611,653 

813,481 



208,971 

202. sks; 

441,789 



... 



923,224 


Ajuiero 

■ 

30,825 

94,309j 

361,280 

42,i’lo 

Total 

... 

- 

.! 2-4,177,161 

1 

727,328 
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Cultivation 


in A e ves. 


cultivated. 

Total area assessed. 

Cultural)!©. 

Unculturablc waste. 

22,955 

48S. 555 

577,804 

202,880 

221,440 

1,205,700 

199,712 

)r>3,2'je 

1,002,727 

18G,21l) 

2 1,620 

1,40s.S 0 

262,203 

138,570 

1.170,700 

47,783 

142,770 

1,161,054 

124, SOU 

3,190,800 

3,827,200 

24,950 

3.370.045 

3,505,280 

236,40S 

284,314 

1,095,530 

317,433 

200,091 

1,342,749 

' 20ll,OSOi 

1 S3, OSD 

1,219,200] 

302,571] 

317.100 

1,792,050: 

185,749 

188,538 

1,008,890, 

124.332 

253,593 

407,292! 

85,474 

J 01.003 

942,855 

78,723 

210,085 

1,137,273 

144,046 

205,227 

1, (<20,152 

72,479 

417,440 

1,052,927 

74,435 

100,285 

1,018,240 

152,553 

158,187 

877,839 

95.574 

241.045 

941,280 

226.491 

293,120 

938,880 

610,828 

281,824 

1,042,500 

130,333 

622.220 

1,480,585 

113,347 

318,512 

1,1 00,01! 

642,720 

437.120 

1.809,4 40 

212 371 

510,503 

1.713. ( ‘92 

365,240 

295,579 

1.43 4.7'*6 

286.025 

91.543 

973,031 

777,119 

603,34 S 

2.872.278 

4 2s, 950 

210,143 

1,731,10 | 

221,100 

604.203 

1,697,050 

258,13051 

3—^>.. •>• * 

i,89.%8Sl 

27,337} 

J 37.293 

: > >. 119 

) / ’>,770] 

258,901 

1,;.:»7,898 

92,800f 

421,70()j 

718,080 

7,oS l,*J8sj 

16,601,618) 

*19,150,996j 


and Assessment. 



Assessment. 


Gross Amount. 

Rate per acre on cul¬ 

tivation. 

Rate per acre on cul¬ 

tivable land. 

Rate per acre on totalj 

area of settlement. | 

1 

Rs. 

Ills. A. 

IV 

;Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

r 

55,977 

0 13 

6 

2 7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11,05,027 

; 1 « 

8 

5 7 

2 

0 

14 

8 

11,20,427 

1 11 

7| 

5 9 

9 

1 

1 

10 

IS, 28,083 

1 12 

4, 

9 13 

1 

1 

3 

11 

11,35,232 

1 7 

sl 

1 4 5 

3 

0 15 

5 

18,42,974 

2 0 

7i 

38 9 

lj 

I .1 

9 

4 

1,31,429 

0 8 

4 

1 0 

ll 

0 

0 

G 

95,603 

0 13 11 

3 3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

11,80,321 

2 1 

0 

5 0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

13,23,778 

1 10 3 

4 2 

4J 

0 

15 

9 

9,29,408 

1 1 

11 

4 $ 

2 

0 

12 

2 

10,94,432 

1 3 

4 

4 10 

9 

0 

15 

1 

9.74,225 

1 0 

8 

5 3 

nj 

0 

14 

7 

1,42,879 

1 9 

7' 

1 2 

*'• 

0 

4 

11 

10,00,158 

2 3 

11 19 0 

91 

1 

12 

o 

10,27,SI 3 

2 0 

*> 

JO 10 111 

1 

0 

10 

11,25,993 

1 13 

3| 

7 12 

O' 

1 

1 

0 

11.21,041 

1 15 

10 15 7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11,09,534 

2 3 

0 10 1 

10 

l 

2 

10 

7,32,4 40 

1 4 

8 

4 12 

10 

0 

13 

4 

8.74,209 

1 7 

2 

9 0 

« 

0 

14 

10 

4.83,371 

1 2 

» 

2 2 

2 

0 

8 

o 

1,80,101 

0 12 

3 

0 5 

9. 

0 

o 

10 

21,30,995 

2 8 

11110 0 

4 

1 

7 

0 

14,21.342 

2 10 

212 8 

7 I 

1 

0 

8 

13,0-1,.'MM' ) ' 

5' 

2 0 

5, 

0 

11 

o 

20,30,445 

2 0 

11 9 9 

°i 

1 

3 

0 

10,87,7 (i 

1 7 

i 

2 15 

7 

0 

12 


12,51,972, 

2 1 

8 i 

4 5 

1<» 

l 

4 

7 

11,55,030 

0 11 


l 7 

”, 

0 

6 

5 

13,22,999 

1 4 

o 

3 1 

4 

0 

12 

3 

14,90,670' 

1 13 

4: 

6 11 

10 

0 

H 

U 

8,44.897’ 

1 0 

T 

8 4 

3 0 

7 

1 

o.( o,i;»s, 

2 0 

7 

;i2 II 30, 

1 

7 

9 

15,14.710 

1 10 

0 

8 9 


l 

1 

10 

3,77,161 

2 5 

5i 

. 

4 1 

0 

A 

0 

8 

5 

3,91.21,77- 

1 10 

1 

5 3 

2 

0 

VI 

9 
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Xorlh- Western Provinces. 



Cotton .—Tlie estimated out-turn of the cotton crops in the 
districts of tlie North-Western Provinces during 1867-68, was 
on] 3 r 7J27/MJ9 maunds of cleaned cotton, against 10,38,1:10 in 
18GG-G7. The large decrease was occasioned mainly by the fall 
in the market price. There was an increased demand for Eng¬ 
lish cotton goods from their low price, and the demand for coun¬ 
try cotton stuffs proportionately decreased. In some districts,, 
complaints were made of the injury done to English longcloth by 
the glaze used in its manufacture. 

Tea .—The more important of the Government Tea Planta¬ 
tions had passed into tlie hands of purchasers. The two small 
estates in Kumaon which still remained under Government con¬ 
trol yielded 21,588 lbs. The whole of the tea plantations in the 
Himalayas suffered from want of water. Native merchants from 
Cabul and elsewhere purchased green teas largely for export. 

The Botanical Gardens , at Saharunpore, yielded for distribu¬ 
tion 33,953 Fruit-trees, 12,407 Flowering shrubs and timber 
trees, and 017 parcels of seeds. The camphor, Chinese varnish, 
and sweet-chesnut trees, arc growing rapidly. The tallow tree 
has been largely planted at Chandunwalla, in Debra Doom A 
number of olive plants received through Dr. Forbes Watson are 
progressing satisfactorily, and the hemp plants imported ten 
years ago from China now seed freely ; while at Chijouree, three 
miles from Mussoorie, the funereal cypress and the Criptomevia 
Japonic*! are also now yielding seed.^ abundantly. Russian flax 
vas cultivated on a limited scale, to meet the demand for seeds. 
Several parties commenced the cultivation of the China, grass- 
< '• ih pilin' in tlie Doon, for its fibre. A collection of upward a 
of six* hundred vines was forwarded from France, by order of rho 
Secretary of State for India, and reached tho Gardens in excel¬ 
lent onk-r. Cinchona cultivation at Chandunwalla, in the Doom 
ad vancCS slowly. 

Value arid distribution f AgrievUvrol prnJurtx —Attempts 
arc made annually to estimate the value of the agricultural pr<»- 
di!' , o of each district and the share which falls to the peamnt, 
toe landlord and the Shite, Mr. W. A. Forbes reports from 
Meerut. 




Value and Distribution of Produce. 361 


Cultivated 
Area in 
Acres! 

A mount of 
Produce in 
xMaumla of 
80 lbs. 

Value of 
Produce 
in Rupees. 

Share of ( 
Govern¬ 
ment 
(jurmna.) 

, Share of i 
Landlord 
(rent.) ! 

Share of 
Cultivator.! 

1,059,032 

7,025,751 

11,174,000 

i,S29,408 

23,26,951 

70, i 7,706 


Mr. R. G. Currie sends from Saharunpore a statement pre- 
pared with tlic greatest care and accuracy from the actual 
amount of land under each separate kind of crop in the year 
1-74 Fuslee (1867-08), by the aid of produce averages, adapted 
to the particular villages or set of villages, with reference to that 
year’s harvest and the prices current. Money-rents obtain almost 
universally throughout the entire district, and where money- 
rents are not the custom, the payment is chiefly by appraise¬ 
ment, and not in kind. The produce averages applied to the 
areas of the different crops agree with those ordinarily recognis¬ 
ed by the people themselves, and not those extraordinary results 
ot produce per acre a bert/ah which are obtained by actual ex¬ 
periment on small areas by cutting, carrying, and weighing care- 
lully, without loss of a single grain. The share of the cultiva¬ 
tors includes all the expenses of cultivation, and does not pre¬ 
tend to be a representation of their profits; but is the difference 
between merely the actual rent paid by them to their landlords 
end the estimated value of produce. The other estimate for 
the entire din riot at the end of the statement, shows the relative 
proportion of the distribution of the nett value of the produce 
aft-a: deducting one-fourth, or *25 pci cent., from the gross value, 
as the expenses of cultivation, by which it will be seen that tiio 
percentage of nett produce falling to the share of the cultiui*» r 
rather under G8J, whilst the remaining oi:,' pci cent, is thus 
distributed,— viz., profits of zemindars rather over 16} per cent ., 
and Government revenue, including cosmos for Road Fund, we., 
nist under 15 per cent. There are, however. Iks. 23/748 more to 
be credited to the zemindars, over and above 16 ’ per cent., - 
y ,e nett produce, tor • .*?/- r collections which have been omitted 
bom all the previous accounts. The statement cannot fail to 
confirm the general opinion regarding tlm? eli 1 riot, that the 
























Tu*. * •,;> oi tlm ^r*Lt T • *r*icnt just expired was very moderate mid is now light, and that there is consul- 
< v .nio vn,,m lor enh;uir*enn.'ijt of Mil on the cultivators, as well as judicious iucrease of the Government 
revinn., withou; :inv undue pressure upon cither the cultivators or proprietors. 

Statement oj Value un i Distribution of Agricultural Produce in the Sfwjekdvpore District in 1SG* 6b. 
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Forth Western Provinces . 













































The Punjab- Rent-Hull, Crops and Wages. 


SO 



The land revenue demand was £1,956,081 and tlie collect ions 
£1,944,979. The follo wing is the rent-roll;— _ 


Nature of Settlement. 

A rea in 
miles. 

Annual re¬ 
venue as¬ 
sessed. 



Us. 

Settled i if perpetuity 

174 

1,39,230 

„ f< r 30 years and upwards 

26.710 

1 >15,16,OI¬ 

,, for 10 years and under 30 .. ... 

40, ICO 

OS, 3 7,017 

,, under 10 years 

18,323 

2S 05,706 

„ in progress 

10,390 

_9,07,102 

Total 


2,17,00^367 

Settlement previously made including full record of rights 

23,130 

74,22,152 

Do. without such record 

25/'13 

73,53,025 


During 1807-68, 97,5-2,165 acres of land were under cultivation 
for spring crops, and 92,50,245 acres for autumn crops. Of the 
spring crops upwards of 50 per cent was wheat, and 30 percent 
other food grains; 4 per ceut consisted of oil seeds, and less than 
2 per ’cent of vegetables; 70,660 acres were under tobacco, 1 G,S72 
under poppy cultivation for opium, and 5,187 under tea. Of 
the autumn crops about 8 per cent was rice; about 7 per cent 
other food grains; about 4 per cent was sugar-cane; between 8 
and 9 per cent cotton; 07,540 acres were under indigo, and 
188,071 acres under eil seeds. Cotton is laigely grown in al¬ 
most every district; sugar-cane principally in the districts of 
the Amritsar and Jalandhur Divisions. Indigo is produced in 
large quantities only in the districts of Multan, Momffargurh 
and Dria lsntnii Khan. Tea is confined to the Kaugra district, 
where its cultivation is carried on chiefly by European settlers 
or managers of estates owned by joint-stock companies. The 
number of estates managed by Europeans was 26, and the 
out-turn of tea was, in 1866-07, 180,000 lbs. The Kangra 
teas iind a good local market, both among [Natives and 
Europeans ; they are supplied to the Commissariat, and some 
have found their way to the English markets; and there is a 
prospect of a new market for the teas in Yarkand, to which 
place consignments of tea were, for the first time, despatched 
this year. The experimental Cinchona plantation at Bawarna 
gave promise of success. The rates for skilled labour yarv from ) 
to 12 annas ( 6d . to 1*. 6d.,) per diem, masons and carpenters 
being usually the best paid. The rates of unskilled labour range 
from 2 :uinftd (3d) to 5 annas (7 id) per diem. There has been 
a considerable rise in rates in places affected by the railway and 
other public work- and labour iu any shape commands lii-ln r 
remuneration thau formerly; but as j) rices of the necessaries of 
life have risen in even a higher ratio* owing chiefly to the in- 
creased facilities for export, it may be doubted whether the po¬ 
sition of the unskilled labouring classes has materially improved. 

Y vjl, XIII., IW* 111. IV, 2 U 
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The Punjab. 

Statement of Surveyed and Assessed 


<§ 


District. 


Delhi 

Gurgaon 

Karnaul 

Hissar 

Rohtak 

►Siraa 

Ambala 

Ludiana 

Simla 

Jullundhur .. 

Boabiarpore .. 

Kangra 

A Dil i tsar 

Sylkote 

Uurdaspore .. 

Lahore 

Forozepore 

Gujcranwala.. 

liawal Tiudi 

Jhelum 

Gujorafc 

Shakpore 

Multan 

Jhung 

Montgomery... 

MuzuiVurgurh 

D. 1. Klian 
G. Jvhan 
Bunnoo 
Peshawar 
iiohat 
Hazara 


Total 


Cultivated. 


Irri£ 

1 

| 

« on 
> 

O ~ 

C5 g 
>> ** 
pq 

| 

By private in- p* 

dividuals. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Grazing lands. 

! 

1,1G,G9S 

84,257 

3,07,690 

5, OS, 645 

1,50.174 

2,109 

40,170 

9,28,130 

9,70.175 

... . 

99,957 

1,13,373 

4,39,038 

6,52,908 

4,020 

58,278 

22,273 

12,69,773 

13.50,311) 

44,547 

1,25,518 

19,533 

7,02,372 

9,07,423 

5,057 


03,110 

7,99,823 

8,62,933 


3,523 

92,805 

8,50,701 

9,53,029 



1,13,802 

0,00,878 

7,14,080 

24,340 


5,430 

4,090 

9,52o 

1,200 


1,64,192 

4,32,740 

5.90,938 



18,030 

7,33,672 

7,51,708 



1,45,002 

4,12,140 

5.57,742 


1,00,702 

1,75,918 

0,40,931 

9,23,011 

5,275 

... 

3,94,227 

4,25,440 

8,19,003 

2,07.740 

29,091 

51,181 

5,33,875 

0.14,143, 

4,531 

53,405 

3,93,830 

5.57,882 

10,05,177 

2 ),930 

• . > 

70,120 

10,45,032 

11,21,152 

2,53,418 


4,91,497 

1,09,172 

0,00,069; 


< ♦ • 

16,642 

9,40,850 

9,57,498, 


#if 

71,400 

0,92,385 

7,03.845) 

1,5L585 

... 

1,00,121 

4,47,927 

6,14,048 

45,575! 


2.52,800 

1,70,880 

4,23,080 


3,03,027 

2,02,123 

1,18,684 

0,24,434 

2,(153; 


1,75,108 

65,042 

2,40.750 15,08,054 

GO,495 

1,58,700 

3,13.045 

5.38.240 

-• 

1,32,589 

1,09,381 

11.920 

3,63.889, 

2.82.537 


4,28.004 

1,13,309 

5,41,913 

3,04,801 

80,792 

90,398 

02.510 

2,33,730 

... 


1,99.145 

2,51,374 

4.50,519! 

4,14,607 


2,49,144 

4,50,001 

7,05.805' 



40,108 

1.20,792 

1,00,900, 

... 

32.090 

1,78,691 

2,11,381 

••• 

12,22.955 

49,24,083 

1,48,10,007 

i 

2,07,57,735 39,88,023. 


Unculti- 


o 


12,041 
1,11,507 
5,05,487 
7,43,515 
1,51,887 
0,67,247 
2,77,3ft) 
09,000 
509 
49,302 
03,428 
71,01? 
1,77,783 
75,309 
50,795 
7,30,011 
2,33,150 
7,02.784 
2,70,408 
2,58,825 
3,52,288 
2O.7il.300 
7,15.441 
9,85,413 
C,Of, 100 
1,39,235 
13,29,790 
7,71,212 
58,502 
2,19,153 
25,430 
0,315 



































Cultivation and Assessment. 


Area in Acres oj th* Punjab in 1807-G8. 




vnted. 


o 

H 


Assessment. 


o 

a 

< 


o 



1,0$, G23 
2,0*2,17<» 
2,82,690 
1,27,047 
1.02,488 
1,0.2,944 
4,'>1,410 
00,807 
2o 5 

2,06,8.‘>2 
0 . * 20.110 
1 ,79,502 
1,96,519 
1,51,351 
1,82,709 
2,08,437 
1,15,250 
3,30,823 
27,50,101' 
13,27,735 
1,30,770 
5.03.080 
24 22.200 
9,20,880 
21,20,880 
11,48,315 
20,05,227 
4,79,390 
10,92,493 
3, i'9,511 
14.97,700 
17,91,304 


2,76,841 
3,13.083 
8,52,203 
9.15,109 
2,59,132 
1,13,191 
7,28,790 
1,55,1()7[ 
1,914' 
2,50,151 
5,83,538 
12.51.115 
3,79,577] 
4,34,400 
2,444-95 
13.14,37Si 
0; 01,824 
10,99,007 
30,20,509 
17,38,445 
5,23,033 
25,83,040 
31,39.754 
34,14,953 
30,31 040 
15,70,287! 
39 99,887 
12 , 50 , 002 ' 
15,05.062 
5,28.009 
10,55,700, 
17,08,019| 


7.S5.4S0 
12,90,158 

15 , 05,171 

22,05,428 
11.00,855 
19,94,124 
1*1,81,825 
8,09; 78 
11,4.34 
8 , 53,092 
13,35,240 
IS. OS. 857 
13,03,18S 
12.54,133 
8,58,542 
23,19; 557 
17.22,970 
17,00,270 
39.78,007 
25.02,290 
11.42.081 
30,00.720 
37,04,138 
30,55,703 
35.09,280 
19.34,170 
45,41,800 
14,84,332 
20,10,181 
12,34,474 
13 , 10,000 
19,20,000 


9,17,S70 
11,19,514 
8.78.0S5 
4,31,129 
9,05,453 
1,82.249 
13,00,025 
9.03,213 
1 4.109 
12,91,131 
13,09,412 
8.15,039 
12,73,029 
12,16,735 
9,1 5. s,> i 
5,78,336 
6,94,200 
5,01,131 
7,31,744 
6,19,027 
0,48,817 
3,92,711 
5 

2,81,933 

3,23.734 

5,12,2 

3,03.981; 

3,31,175 

4.09,004 

7,80.193 

1,75,409 

2.13,101 


2 , 37 , 04 , 0^3 


4,05.34.8306,12,92,505 . 17,00,357 

















































Rent Roll — 


Nature of Settlement. 


Settled iu [perpetuity 




For oQ years or upwards 
For 10 years and under 30 
Under 10 years 
„ In progress 

Total 

iet clement. previously made 
<'hiding full record of rights 
lJo. without such record 


the year 


tog ) 

-Ji 


nummary. 


Ordli* 

Area in Annual Rove- 

Date of expiry of 

miles, 

nue assessed. 

Settlement. 

400 

1,02,579 

Betweou the years 

IS,033-90 

1,00,09,887 

1895 and 1898. 

Do. 

310 

173 

1877 and 1879. 

33 

28,783 

Various. 

G,G07 

7.23,707 

| 

20,077 

1,14,65,129 


,141 

23,42,585 


15,478 

b 1,53,7 JO 


1.458 

9.C8.828 



Remarks. 


To pay punctually*Government 
Revenue, ami the wages of 
putwarias and chokidars : to 
assist the police in keening 
orders ; to level all forts ; to 
give up arms ; and to act' 
loyally. 


<SL 


■/py-/i'?y—'iP v o 








































Sn n'cj/' y ' t and Jt**f**ed arrrtin n rrr. 


Cultivated. 


\ •• 


Uncultivated. . 


( Irrigated, 


I)t9rsnunn. 

! J 

=3 

e 

<o 

|| 

j 

Lucknuw, 

2,99,754 

lOaimo, ... ...i 

2,09.029 1 

Bartbtmltee, 

1,54.646] 

jSeetapoor, 

S3,712! 

Huidui, 

2,58,2131 

Kheree. .-j 

14,397- 

FvznUad, 

3,53,847 j 

. Baraich, . . . 

35,345* 

(londah, 


! llov Bareilly, 

3, OS, 024 

iSuIfcanpoor, 

3,54.004 

Pertal4 urlj » 

4,09,303 

T-ti' and average rates, 

23.92.07 4 


3.72.505 


4S.442 

2.77,005! 


4, SI, 802 
4,48,7*0 
5,27,211 
4,17.507 
8,44,5 51 
02,839, 
6,30,912 
2,81,274 


1,84,995 
1,85,95(5 
1.03.000 
1,41,054 
3,52,107! 

29,8851 
1,7I,90(/ 
2,10,7S5| 





t 


23,92.07 i 27,23,04 i 51,15,115 19,19,212 23, to,02S' 


Assessment. 


ns. As. I* 


2,11,325 
2,28,920 
1,92,134 
95,408 
2,70,390 
11,204 
3,31,440 
09,240 

O ‘i-> *».)•» 

ikm 

4,05,195; 


6,06,557 
6.34,730 
0.30,877 
. 5,591 
11,90,718 
92,724; 
8,02,812; 
4,92,059 

0,32,093; 

0,28,941, 

0,97,949 


11,70,187 
10.02,992 
12,26,100 
0,4 4,630 
14,43,850 
89,277. 
12,82,250 
4,18,329 

10,33,615 

9.97,543 

11,77,209 


70,34,327 1,05.40,048 
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WIN lST/f 



Ondh— Waste Lands. Tenures. 


<SL 


The following shows 
went:— 


the tenures held directly from Govern- 


Nature of Tenure. 

CQ 

"S 

80 

O 

o 

a 

JS 

5 

3 

_ V; 

1 1 

«s 

o 

rt 

S 

2 

o 

-z 

rt 

iu 
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rt 
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rt 
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1 1 5 
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5 2 
§•3 
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rt 
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1 £> 

> «* 
t> d 

es 

£ 

o 

C. 

o 

c .. 

•o E 

o y 

C. *- 

J. 

Great ZcminduricH paying 
rn< re than Rs. 50,t'UO Ho 
venue. 

Under law of primoge 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Its. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P 

nituro 


22.WOO 

1,03,6S1 

1,12 030 

1 1 9 

1 1 6 

Under ordinary law 
Largo Zeinlnduries paying 
more than Ha 6,oon Re¬ 
venue. 

Under law of prlruorroui 

1 = 

! 

3,20,2M-1 

10,100 

1,23,113 

1 14 6 

, ' 1 

turo 

215 

25.17,662 

11,710 

16,001 

1 1 7 

1 0 8 

Under ordinary law 
Small Zcmindarics other 
than those of cultivut in,: 

115 

12,67,127 

10,931 

16,701 

I 13 1 

1 5 h 

communities ... 
Proprietary cultivating 
communities paying in 

1,685 

15,77,2.0 

0,360 

1,215 

15 4, 

, J 

1 4 2 

common 

Proprietary cultivators 

paying separately, in¬ 
cluding all small estates 

2,737 

24,51,327 

8,956 

990 


1 2 5 

paying less than Rs. 100 
Ii >!icr.> of rtvuuuo free 
tenures. 

342 

1,48,264 

4.13 

350 

0 14 0 

0 14 5 

In ) trpotuity and for life 
Landholders who have re¬ 

707 

2,40,308 

313 




deemed the revcuuc 
PurohuH r.8 of waste land. 

21 

3,049 

169 




... 

70 

03,017 

1,329 


... 


Purchasers 

59 

47,002 

827 


... 


Tutnl 

6,064 

1,09,44,287 

1,804 





J lt(J irjjfjlb LIU IJidCco IJIO I 

The land revenue demand amounted to £1,161,336 and the col¬ 
lections to £1,144,1 <i">. There were 25,228 ■ I uits 

against- 31,319 the previous year. There were 4,336 regular 
revenue suits. The Revenue Survey surveyed 2,180 sipuiro 
miles and the Field Survey, 2,268,872 acres at a cost of Rs 48-1 
per 1,000 acres. 

Waste Lands .—There were 1G grants sold during the year, of 
20 210 acres, and yielded Rs. 1,32,553. The acres sold in pre¬ 
vious years numbered 700,114 yielding Rs. 8,92,667. The gran¬ 
tees by no moans found their speculation as profitable ns they 
expected. There is great difficulty in getting people to settle 
owing to the unhealthiness of some ot the grants. \\ here 
sealing has been attempted by Europeans on a considerable 
scale Tt ha been attended with cousin, ruble loss of life and the 
a I ■. ,j jonment of the lands Is the people. The natives, who l.aVo 
attemptet it on a much small.scale have been, more successful. 
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The Oinlral Prucinc^ -Kuril Poll. 


314,24(5 

31,402 

9oS,79*J 

1,504 


The Stock is thus given :— 

Cows and bullocks ... 3,779,802 Pigs. 

Horses •• — 15,919 Carta... 

Ponies . 6S,49ST Ploughs 

Donkeys ... ••• 34,838 Boats... 

Sheep and Goats ... 899,518 

In the fifteen years from the annexation of Oudh to September 
1808, the land-tax of Oudh, excluding Gondah, has risen o'- per 
cent, or from £798,023 to £1,054,605 excluding cesses. In¬ 
cluding these the assessment amounts to £1,081,204. I his tails 
at the rate of Rs. 2-0-11 on each cultivated acre and Us. 1-/-U 
on each assessed acre, 

Tlie Control Provinces. 

The demand for the year on account of land revenue was 
£435 493 of which £134,007 was collected, against £640,170 
iu the previous year. The only districts undergoing re-settle¬ 
ment were Mundla, Nimar, Chanda, Raepore, and Relaspore. 
Compared with the previous year there were fewer cases 
broi 1 ■ the Revenue Courts under the rent laws: 

5.751 the total number 1.031, ere instituted by landlord against 
tenant, and 714 by tenant against landlord. L he bulk of the 
cases were, however, of the nature of petty claims by landlords tui 
arrears. 


Rent Roll :— 


1 

Nature • f Settlement. 

Area in 
miles. 

Annual | 

revenue 
assessed. . 

Es. 

Date of expiry 
of Settlement. 

Remarks. 

.-VttW-d i ».»** 30 years ) 

1 ami upwards .. j 

32,254 

48,11,379 

30th June 1897. 


,, for 10 years 

aud under 30 

7,158 

2, S3,100 

31st May 1S87. 


,, under 10 

; year* . 

019 

3,93o|olst May 1S70. 

^ominOnroo \v;wtei 

, settled iwr S years. 

' ,, in progress 

21,000 

0. P .107, 

—-- 


Total.. 

*01,007 

00,40. 87o! 


1 ‘ \ UUigo area. 

Detailed 

Settlements ! 
during tlie 'r 

14,53s 

5,34,GOO 


(' l*o- 1 i f tin of Nfutidla, 
I.'I'.uhIu, UuOJuirr..| 
1..-1 i'iMH. 

• liodnverv ml Nl- 
V luur Districts. 

i Kxt-'nftion • f va 

J tout ftiunnmry cut 

*i tleiliuiit i-i 1 1. • Mint 

i l Impure Dibtricl, 

! >’ Cilr •** I Summ.v 

i ry 
■' 

5,03- 

75,012 




































XIII., Tau III. & IV 



Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government. 


Nature of Tenure. 


!» m .. _t Zcre.iwiarc' . . ;«g m ere than j Held by indirietuais under law of primogeniture 

! R na -4 rev.niwo *( Held by inn iivid nil - and families under ordinary law 

i I^rjre ^emiiui v: j iyin^ more than i Under irtw r.f priinogunitune 

... 

• -maij Zami;.' 1 lu-« othrr ti an tho^o of culiiv.itittg euruinanities ... 
jp..►priora-> ••ult’vurinj,. . mnranitioH jMiylnjr iu r.-nunon 

i»g less than Rupees ICO 

Holders of quit rent tenures j pSrUfe 6 *^?^ 

Landholder* who have redeemed the revenue 
Purchasers of-waste laud* 

Total 


Vo. rid lea of Tenure n >t held direct from Government. 


5 

la 

13 

>5 

"3 

tc 

u ° 

s > 

i ® .*. 

||| 

na « 

— o 

o 

. - o 

C CJ3 

>5 

Gross are.a in 

acres. 

Average area 

of each es¬ 

tate. 

s~s 

^ Cj 

O a. 

til 

£S§ 

< 

Rovouuo ruto 

per aero. 






i.B. 

11. A. P. 

14 

2.127 

r 

2.437.656 

1.74.118 

lo.sid 

0 2 0 

24 

1,377 

42 

1 339,238! 

65,80c 

13,360 

. o s •: 

13,490 1G,24H 

52,7.6 

27,001,185! 

2,“ 19 

359 

0 4 7 

7, 

7 

S3 

4.411! 

GJ0 

5«8 

0 8 0 

1*7,406 

3.471) 

20.755 

1,418,491 

54 

20-9-9 

0 0 0 

. ,785' 

ld’80 

2.157 

380,829. 

213 



4,9:13; 

7,321 

7,587 

691.931 

140 



17o 

200 

282 

2 8.950 

1,214 



200 

459 

600 

379.912 

1,428 



103 


105 

104,388' 

1.013 



43,159 

.G,302 

93,653 

31,638,1811 

720 




Nature of Tenure. 


I—- ~ 

ln*en:.cdi .re hold rs betvr.-n 7.j. t nr * S On t>err>rnen: t< nure 
dars ar.n Uy«» \ On fanning leases 

, Rv> Jt • b idln* «t used rate- 
j iwith tt' lit of oecuper. y at Tariahle rites 
V-irrahur truant* iioyermxnont rights 

Holders of ±trrice grants .. 


Total 


o 

s-s 

"c 2 

•*- V. 

C © 

S> 

Si! . 

be 

. 


n £ 

•Js 

§! 

© C 

'$ g 

gei 

af 

S u ip 

> C.= 

g, . 

c <y © 

£ rf ^ 

£ n « 

y. 

< 

< 



A ores. 

k . a. r. 

'■RjTaTP. 

3 735 

402 

190 o 0 

0 7 1 

2,259 

320 

103 0 0 

0 8 8 

277,439, 

14* 

13} 

lo'ii. c 

0 13 1 

402,359, 

!•'• 346 

12 5 0 

0 13 4 

3* 

2 5 4 

0 10 10 

792,S82j 

15J 

10 1 1 

0 10 4 


<SL 






















































WHIST# 



Surveyed and Assessed area in Acres. 


r i 

Cultivated acres. 

Uncultivated acres. 


Assessment. 


1 

R.sfcrii'.t, 

! 

i 

i- 

hr'ujate.d 

d 

|1 

^3 

>>.2 

a 


3 

Grazing lauds. 

Culturablo. 

Uncnltnrabla 

waste. 

j'rotal area assesse 

4* 

§ 

o 

m 

1 

o 

1 

Rate per acre on 

| cultivation. 

Rate per acre on 

total area of set- 

tlement. 

Nagnore ... 

13,190 

1,112,909 

1,126,005 

101,850 

2S0.140 

534,902 

2,042,006 l 

Rs. 

S. 77,863 

it. a. r. 

0 12 5 

R.A.1-* 

0 8 8 

.. 

15,083 

803,639 

SIS, 7-22 

30,845 

619.755 

646,044 

2,115,966 

4, OS, 942 

0 S 9 

0 5 

4 

[Ch&ndah... 

j 13,025 

680,352 

! 699,377 

2,553,676 

1,930,161 

1 5,183,214 2,64,5831 

0 8 6 

0 3 

0 7 

10 

(Wurclah ... 

1 ,6,213 

813, - 

870.092 


261,319 

284,907 

1 1,416,318: 5,05.749 

0 10 3 

10 

-Balaghot... 

1 912 

217,165 

1 $18*077 

65,840 

65,339 

170,704 

519,460 68,072 

j 0 5 0 

0 3 

10 

idubbulpnro 

j 4,996 

879,744 

! 884,740 


754.209 

735,935 

2.374.SS4 

6,20.347 

0 10 11 

0 5 

* 

SSaugor ... 

7,079 

679,116 

686,195 

231.363 

612,003 

424,523 1,954.684 

4,65.950 

0 30 11 

0 5 

4; 

jlbunoh 

1,745! ' 385,551! 387,296 
l.S-21 148.797* 150,616 

159,541 

222,596 

326,873 

1,096,306 

2,69,487 

0 10 10 0 •> 

6 

}MandU 


232,548 237,409, 620,573 

52,170 

It 5 60 12 

o 

‘Sconce . . 

67/280: 578,0-6 

645,280 


458.060 512,416 

1,615,762 

2,22.809 

0 6 10 3 

2 

Hoshungabad 

: 2,166 

887.941 

890,187 

279,619 

232,558 

236,0501 1.638/834 

4.45,354 

0 9 6 0 5 

C 

jRaifcool ... 

] 1.750 651,026 

665.776 


141,141 

407,730 

1,214,647 

1,90,457 

0 4 7 

0 2 

7 

;Nurs»inffpore 

3.819 

5 7.349 571,168 

,,, 

! 186.447 

3« >5,481 

1,003,096 

4,21.594 

0 12 3 0 9 

4 

tNiniar 

8,323, 275/277 

288,799 


153.300 

15,186 

452,285 

1,58,217 

0 9 10 0 6 

i 

jOhindwara 

7.732 

: 488.-124* 491,156 

S27,76G 

303.324 

57,029 

' 1,684,275 

2,21.581 

0 7 20 2 

3 

jRaepore ... 

6,523 

,! 1.599,4'M) 

i 1.605.923 


i 1,280.727 

361,587 

3.248,236 

5,26,655 

0 5 3 0 3 

0 

B 

6,7^6 1,330,767 

1,337,453 

788,649 

78S, 650 

2,305,785 

5,220,567 

2,94,077 

0 4 6.0 2 

3 

!S»;eiI ulpore 

.. 



; 





!0 4 
i 

0 

ppor Coda very . . 

12,467 

33,930 - 46,397 


91,424 

59,777 

197,598 

32,669 

0 11*’ 6 

To;al 

.j',94,05fij 1 2,184,165 123,78,215 

:j 2,184,973 

: 9,242,824 
1 

9,553,099 33,659,111 

60,46,876 0 S 6 0 4 

1 1 1 

8 


Sl 


The Central Produces. 












































MIN ISTff 



C'opo in l$r?-GS. 


Districts. 

1 

Rice. 

o 

t 

Other food grains. 

1 

4 

rj 

a 

u 

co 

o 

6 

5 

8 

cr 

to 

s 

Cotton. 

Opium. 

c 

u» 

J 

1 Fibres. 

0 

0 

0 
cS 

O 

^ Vegetables. 

All other crops not 

included in the above. 

1 

iXagnore 

2G,12G, 

29.7,880 

686,419 

114,039 

1,100 

77,024 

141 


768 

1,0SS 

7,744 

2,324 

Bhmidera 

550. Sul 

77,806 

133,1S7 

25.978 

8,950 

Ot) 


3 

177 

570 

3,218 


1 Chanda 

145,898 

SO. 009 

265,926 

51,723 

4,798, 

40,477 



155 

492 

439 


iWurdali 

358 

136,511 

346,672 

95,011 

351 

159,675 

639 



1,292 


9,666 

'Hulaghat 

188,312 

585 

8,770 

3,436 

5U5i 

... 



100 

638 

90 

16 

.ftibbiupore 

148.U17 

374,589 

457,835 

43,071 

2,9li: 

29,4S2 

413 


1,082 

505 

2,404 

226 

Saugor 

11,312 

467,274 

160,392 

12, S34 

3,337 

30,907 

9! 

”7 

1,123 

340 

1,399 

1,177 

jDnmoh 

28.878 

214,113 

129,340 

14,459 

1,016 

16,200 

333 

21 

700 

1,060 

465 

2,046 

Manilla 













iSeonee 

195.251 

257.826 

149,203 

10.039 

3,224 

5,451 

81 


906 

113 

217 

181 

tioshungabad •••} 

19,172 

450,460 

232,307 

23.033 

1,430 

14,688 

820 


1,014 

2,986 

3,190 


Baitool •••; 

16,300 

215,399 

399,348 

65,170 

7,906 

1,357 

2,431 


5,085 

942 

1,145 


Nuisingporo 

27,246 

249,704 

200,807 

5,017 

6,360, 

75,450 

13 

105 

1,188 

333 

575 

1,120 

Nnnar 

4,750 

6.931 

205,718 

18,180 

135 

30,321 

103 


559 

534 

1,382 


Cliindwara • « 

1,464 

156,134 

251,423 

33,241 

6,175 

41,632 

719 


376 

502 

1.227 

1,550 

Raepore •••[ 

967,656 

2 J 1,532 

4S7,150 

136,395 

3.007 

70,238 

363 

... 

1,071 

; 3,251 

12,294 


Belaspure — j 

587,802 

58.391 

151,988 

37,753 

4,989 

50,453 

82 



; 1,922 

12,888 


Suinbulpore •••' 








... 

... 




T7 puer Godavery 

12,3S“ 

! 

407 

25,965 

1,72). 

25 

881 


... 

"1 

929 

1,182 

2,836 

Total 

2,632,3281 

3,313,077 

4,197,516 

697,100 

56,228 

644,271 

6,147 

13G, 14,304 

17,497 

49,859 

21,142 




-i 
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British Burmcih—Bent Boll . 
The Stock consisted of the following : 


Cows and bullocks, 
Horses, 

Ponies, 

Donkies, 

Sheep and Goats, 


Pigs, 60,722 

Carts, 199,487 
Ploughs, 616,7H 
Boats, 1,222 


4,759,590 
16,158 
60,216 
22,698 
884,438 

Wo ate Lands . — Of the large area available for sale on fee- 
simple 104,388 acres in 103 plots were sold during the year for 
£■>■> 745 or at the average rate of is. 4 id. per acre. A I lench 
settler of capital bought 25,192 of these acres in the uplands of 

' ,r Co'/on.-'-Particulars of the export are given under “ Bom- 
l,o v” The number of acres sown with cotton was ooAo20 
ainst 611,722 in 1860-67. Presses were generally introduced, 

and there was a great improvement in the traffic management 

of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

British Bunnak. 

Roll :—The Land Revenue 


Rent 


demand amounted to 


-—--- 




Area in'Annual rere- 

Pate of expiry 

Mature of Settlement 

miles. nuo assessed.! 

of settlement. 

Settled in perpetuity 

. 1 . 1 

. 

' 

for 30 years or upwards 




for 10 years an<l under 30 


„ under 10 years 


224; 


231,044 1st. May 1870 
1871/1872 
1873/1874 k 
1877. 


in progress 


Total 


Settlement previously made includ* ) 
ii.fr full record of rights ••• S 

Ditto without such record 
Settlements during I Dotailod 
the year ... Summary .. 


515 , 


427,060 


hfr May ISOS 
1870 1STl & 
1872. 


739 


058,110 


739 

341 


658,115 As above 
3S8,329l8t April 1*7 
11 187 

187 
















































misr/f 











O 

» I 































































Varieties of tenures held direct from Government 


N . ire of Tenure. 


tiommoti 

nriotary cultivator* paying v;rar*telr,inc 
| •'*** states pay. j. than Its. lvQ 

Total 


dumber of Number of : 
Ytll 

Number of 
holder* or 
share¬ 
holders. 

Gross 
Area in 
Acres. 

Avenge 
Area of 
each 
Estate. 

Average its-! 
segment of 
each Estate. 

Revenue i 
Rato pur 

Acre. 

-! 

Supposed 
net profit 
per Acre. 

70.S2O 1,640 

109,847: 10.S17 

i 

70,520 

333,523 

309,135 

1,583,002 

.! 

6 

2,258 

7 Rs. 

2/4 

2 as. to 
Rs. 2/8 

5 as. to 
2/8 

3 Us. 

19 Rs. 

186,385 12,467 

410,063 

1,952,433 

i 

2,177 





Crops cultivated, in acres , actual or approximate , during the year 1SG7-GS. 



Name 
of District. 

d 

o 

w 

*2 

o 

w 

«i 

tc 

s 

X 

| 

U 

I 

i 

J 

31 

d 

i 

H 

Vegetables. 

1 

Cocoanut. 

s 

a 

0 

0 

Q 

Pan Vine, 

Dunueo. 

S) 

.5 

‘3 

§ 

s 

.0 

3 

0 

P. 

£ 

0 

K 

y 

X 

Z 

u 

s 

0 

Cu 

<U 

c. 

>> 

1 
B' 

I Madder. 

m 

n 

22 

0 

Q 

| Jack Fruit. 

Mixed fruit 

trees. 

Mixed Product* 

i 

K 

tii 

P 

P 

H 

Custard Apples. | 


Alcyab 

J. (.8,014! 35 

| 20 

fir 

3," 

l] 

j8,20l! 40? 

76*.' 

423 

7,443 

1,858 

2,096 

99 

l" 



Tl 







~ 


Kaiuroti 

7 r>. r n 

111,682 

i 

61 { 

1,149 

! 1VCS 17:! 

°2 

132 

*2.064 

949 

355 


46 



•• 1 








ISandoway 

30.403 

' 6S1 

j 87 

42-J 

7' 4 

1,480 

j 715 

i 84 

| 11 

61 

1,495 

440 


26 


237 46 

3o;,i 







} Rangoon, 

3 79,‘ibS 

! 9S 


1 12s 

.. 

5 

254 

34 


. .. 


2,50 1 








.Vi 

r 

12,760 

2,980 

2,486 



Ka.s«ein, 

. V-3,7.1 

! *- 

, 412 

132 

! 

26 

183' 4 




2,404 





v. 

221 


.. 1 

L 

1,993 

1,949 

2,012 



My-iuoung, 

1.9S,9°7 

l,056i . 

11,534 

iSj 

2,354 

1 .. 

; 24 




3.75S 











8,770 

4,710 



Promt 

.1 1,99,57* 

59: 30 1 6 


4,97(5 

129 10 




61,379 










11,562 

8,419 

3,745 

C76 


Toiuv ; o. 

; 27,511 

76 

• 67' 138 


09 


. 




700 






OS 


.. 

V 

215 

1.208 

. 4.111 



imburat 

; i ^ 

... 

1.05r,t 77i! 

0-14-1 

7,132’1,033 

2,300' 1,333 

4,083 

633 








155 

13 

11,602 

1.591 




Tatfoy 

| 47,932 

: ... 

s - 

... 




1,312 161 

3,103 

37S 








1,030 


4,001 

210 



Merg-ui 

. I 50.28(1 

t 5 

1 02 1 .. 


*43 


I 107 

! 785! .. 

3,055 

325 








, 416 


2,329 

63 




tihvrcgyecii 

07,70 

; s 


! 

! 1 

0*14 8 


j 28 4,330 

1 280 .. 

704 








1 •• 


733 

1,407 



Total .. 

10,a2,Tl< 
i 

) J,- 75 3.15;'.!,431.92 0*09-1? 
'lit. 

18,282 

' 

: 1,950 9,590 2,302 

1 i ' 

21,2-13 

76,092 

2,451 

i’T 

23 7j 16 

31961 
1 1 

| 1,G0U3 

45,106 

|2G,927 17,103 

676 

1 


St 


y» 


376 British Burmah — Tenures. Crop . 
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fierar — Rent. Cotton. 

377 

The statistics of 
Cows and Bullocks, 

>clc are :— 
388,190 

Pigs, ... 

... 54-. 030 

Buffaloes, 

432,229 

Carts, ... 

... 115,145 

Horses, 

129 

Ploughs, 

... 255,373 

Ponies. 

6,141 

Boats, ... 

... 58,730 

Donkins, 

4 

Elephants, 

931 

Sheep and Goats, 

/ j i 5 3 



<sl 


The Land Revenue, £436,872, was realized froin a popu- 
lation in which the agricultural class numbers at most 450,000 
souls in adult males, without the issue of a single distraint. 
The land under cultivation was 4,851,551 acres. The pro¬ 
portion of cultivated area to waste was 100 to 125 acres, 
or 44*4 per cent. Large as the revenue demand at first 
glance seems, its average falls considerably short of one 
Rupee for each acre under 1 cultivation. Mr. Saunders 
remarks that, strongly as these satisfactory results tell in 
favour of direct collections and small tenures, one or two 
facts deserve careful record this year on the per coatee 
side. It is remarked by Mr, Lyall, that “ the main difficulty in 
managing a tenantry paying rent immediately to the State is 
; ample time which the} require for selling 
Hi eir ci'“ps to the best advantage without risking the security 
<>\ the Government Revenue. When a peasant-proprietor gets 
into difficulties, lie has only his crop to meet demands, public oi 
private, and it the public creditor does not assert his lien on the 
crop the private creditor will do so. This is the reason why 
the Government demands cannot be postponed until the time 
Vrhen llio cultivator can have sold his produce, although the 
eailicr demand often forces a ruinous sale; and in fact, the rout 
j$ still too often advanced on heavy interest by the banker to 
• he peasant, because the Government cannot wait/’ The dis¬ 
tribution of the crops is thus calculated for the whole Province : 

Cotton occupied 27 per cent-.; Jowarree and other cereals, dry 
crops, and oil seeds, 71 per cent.; Garden cultivation, 2 per 
cent-. When the expenses for village officers, and Putwniries 
are added t > the account with the Educational, Road, and ] ->li v 
cesses, 20 per ceiu. must be added to the Survey assessment 
before the real incidence of the Land Tax on the cultivator is 
fairly stated. But oven with this addition, it does not exceed 
ft rent of Rupee 1-2-0 die. 3d.) per acre. 

Colton *—New Orleans seed yielded in the Woon distriO HI 
Iks. per acre, and the plants grew to a height of flucc feet; 
whereas pla.it.s from Borar seed attained a heigln of tlirco :md 
half feet, and yiolded 100 lbs. to the no re. The export comiued 
of 204,000 full pressed bales of 3J ewi 





• WNisr/f 



* 


Mysor?- 

-^AMtsovb* is situated between I l c 36' and 15'O' north latitude,,and 74°42 r and 78°37' cast longitude. Its extreme 
to west is 230 miles, and its extreme length from north to south is 190 miles* Its area is 27,004 
Stuart miles. I: is bounded cm tlm north by the Bombay Collectorate of Dhavwar and the Madras Collectorate of 
Bellary : on the south by the Districts of Salem and Coimbatore, both in the Madras Presidency ; on the east by 
those of Cuddana and North A rcot, also of Madras : on die west by Coorg and the Western Gluits which shut 
out Mysore from Malabar and Cannva on the West Coast. The province was surveyed for revenue purposes dur¬ 
ing Om administration of Poorniah between 1800 and 1810, end a topographical survey was carried out by Colo- 
• Maedenzm in the years 1800*1807. A Revenue Survey on the Bombay system, including the classification 
and assessment of the land, is in progress. 

i‘. Area—Cultivated and uncultivated, and Communications . 


(st 


District. 

Total Area in 

square miles. j 

Unappropriated endurable Waste 
in acres. 

Communications— 
Mileage of 

Gultivat* ! 
cd. | 

YVa 

Total. 

Remaining^ 
last yeai . 

! 

Sold or 
granted 
during the 
year. 

Remaining 
at close of 
year. 

Made 

Roads— 
1st, 2nd & 
3rd Classes 

Rail 

Roads. 

Cul titr¬ 
able. 

Unendur¬ 

able. 

paaialore ... 

1427} 

230} 

11.17 

2795 

246,424 

IS,560 

227.S64 

351 

17 

jColar 

1026 

389 

920 

2335 

112,239 | 

o 

112.239 

241 

314 

' fcmrrikoor 

925 

S40J 

10,09 

2840} • 

208,120 

973 

207,147 

313 


Mysore 

! ibis 

2S2J 

1*2,6:? 

3004 

19*2.01-0 

| 20,365 

171,635 

315 


, H j*s>an 

' 

07 ^ 

US, 5 J 

1631J 

47.495 

81,35 

39.360 

330 

1 

[Shifuoga ... 

j 597 * 

G57} 

! 33,62 

( 46151 

422,460 

; 77.40 

114.720 

301 


iUudoor 

‘-•91 


64,80 

69204 

102,484 

68,29 

95,655 

176 


| [ hituidroog 

1 i-2i7'; 

» 

9764 ' 

‘ 60S 

! 280*2 

1.637,392 

133,610 

1,503,780 

245 


Total . .. 

:;so 

( +3619 

tin, 697) 4 

| 27,004 • 

2,968,614 

196,212 

l 

! 2,772,400 

22,7*2 

4SJ 


This iuiurjutL> a an i i,lie 4 tabiea MV.vir, 


: v^o rci averl t i Vito to appear in ilieir prepur place at page 115, Chapter I. 
T -approximate. 
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Government of the Province is administered by a Chief Commissioner in the nnme of the Maha- 
t njali. Thi> Officer was nominal 1 in 1834 as sole Commissioner in supersession of the Joint Commission¬ 
ers originally appointed in 1831-32. In 1843 the duties of Resident were superadded, that office as a se- 
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Gross. 
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Bangalore ...39,794^ 

\ 










Hangalorc. . 

13 

-.795 

619,193 

DavcnhuUy .. 5,492 

i 

>•5,509 



91 

55 

1,031 

0,67, Sir 2 7 

10,49,365 13 0. 

18,19,641 7 1 
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$39 

2,06,505 4 7 

11,40,407 5 10 

13,21,956 6 10 
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Toomkuor ... 10,438 
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roomkoor.. 

10 

■i 2,840$ 

478,092 


V 4,990 



218 

4 

S6G 

2,16,333 0 0 

0,12.149 11 0 

1? 07,000 11 G 

3 

V 





Soera ... 4000 


J 
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\ nhta- ( 

Mysore 

13 

[ 3,(64 

746,568.Mysore ... 01,313 

4,740 1 

- 6»< 

O* 

43. 

22 

j 1,424 

4,1^,235 5 5 

9,7*. 143 3 11 

15,74,732 IS G 

2 

grutu.- | 

ITaaa.au 

10 

* 1 631$ 

553,337 1 H issan ...4,200 

5,171! 

f 


31 

174 

S66 

2,03,100 9 0 

10,37,33G 0 0 

12,02.109 0 1 

e 

/ 

* 

'.Sbioioga .. 

S 

4,615$ 

431,781SijiTno;:a 15,132 

;lnclu<iix&g 7 

4,019 

1 


27 

191 

224 

2,80,01-4 10 0 

11 ,15,883 Cll 

17,35,946 10 11 


Sugnr ^ 

Cud<*or 

T 

. 6*0*0$ 

265,654 towns ’5,630 

3,050 

i « 

62 

22j 

id: 

^ 630 

1.47,141 12 8 

0,26,109 12 10 

9,55,061 14 1 


i 

k.Chitulclmog 

10 

202 

367,693,10 do. .. 25.140 

2,148 



0 

0 

70 : 

1,79,127 10 7 

7,34,314 4 S 

9,92,111 15 1 


Total .. 
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| bd 27,001 
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33,10,300 : 4 

k 75,1-9,054 11 i 

• 1,03,09,917 5 1 
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* '><■ Hi* th :r . in n. - r - _■ of the three great clft'-v_,, Sreo Vaiidiu.ivu, Vaishnv. a and Smartha. The Lrst named arc, as a claws, ambitious uud exhi 

hi can-Mik-nibb t *-co »f clnii u< • <: r. 

lie and Sysd 1 rtl os. '! hey are, it is bells* &d, deerc v'-ins in nunfbers. With bat few exceptions they shew little aptitude 
bn ’.ivji ; •" ti «.*• unnur ' ii \ .very encourny otnent ha* been offered tothetn. 

- J • i i ^ . carry *.ho Lin,;* U>-<i t.j tiiur uoehs. They .a t> numerous, and aro dhiefly grain merchants, very thrifty, 

itK!u>tn.*’: ..mi ttb*t«mn*ua. 

■ • • v vr v il . • . arc Saudi 1 hey n:\■also <ulic«i “ Wokl! and “ Roonbies." They arc careful farmers," contented, peaceable 

SD.i tiC=»lThy. 

I V o other r=>tc j are Komaties or Sourars. 

» • iTim {j •wl'.- vi the <• i !'• dinars, fond of h intinj. athletic. 

'.•» i ‘ •’ ug t-n-i au i arc aJik-tcu to the ccmrh-sion c f cLeoities, robberies and other lawlt-• acts. The Lumbaniea aro 

V : 1 m. 1 grain carriers 

L .. . r...:, ) n*-. i.i the al j»e, there arc the various classes of artizums and manufacturers as in ether provinces. 
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Mysore and Coorg — Crops. CoJJee. 




Settlement and Land Revenue. —The particulars of the set¬ 
tlement will not appear till a subsequent year. The land reve¬ 
nue demand was £7<39,S95 of which £098,070 was collected. 


Crops. —The returns are approximate :— 



Acres. 


Aa’e9. 

Rico, 

Wheat, 

Other Food Grains, 
Oil Seeds, 

Sugar Cane, ... 
Cotton, 

... 391,777 

20 222 
.. . 3,148,’0*5 
... 68,7S7 

1S,076 

30,S00 

Opium, 

Fibres, 

Tobacco, 

ColTec, 

Vegetables, ... 
Mulberry, 

Cocoa and Areca-nuts, 

... 1,55Q 

... 3,661 

... 22,475 

... 106,070 
... 34,381 
... 18,4 il 

... 180,235 


Stock. 


Cows snd Eullocks 
Horses 

Ponies 

Donkeys 

... 2,346,185 
8,263 
17.29S 
.48,612 

Sheep and Goats 

Pigs 

Carts 

Ploughs 

Boats 

... 1,930,643 
45,764 

... 

... 567,230 

113 


Cofee. _The coffee producing districts are in flie Ashfogratn 

and Nugur divisions. There are in Mysore 210 European, and 
19,030 native owners of coffee estates, Europeans cultivated 
21*4,07 acres, and natives G7,75S acres. There is a cinchona 
plantation, at Kulkutti on the B&babooden Hills in the Nugui 
division. There is another cinchona plantation on the Bilikul- 
rungum Hills, in one of the south-eastern talpoks of the Mysofp 
district. 


Coorg; 


The land revenue demand was £17,409 of which the coflfeo 
n * • *-sicent yielded £(3,570 from 58,082 acres. Of the / 2,207 
acres taken up for coffee 47,572 were held by Europeans, and 
, ; The i nnbei of aorp$ und< t a- essment Vi ■■■ 

pect ively was 38,700 and 19-92(5. The cinchona plantation c on¬ 
tinued to prosper. The trees were planted in 1803, and tlie 
Ijio-hc-t tree was 17 feet arid 8 iuclius high, having grown 3 
iV ; Ct and 8 inches during the year. Mr. Broughton considered 
the gross yield of alkaloids a very considerable one. 













History of the Opium Monopoly . 
Opium- 
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Tlic next great source of Indian revenue is (lie Opium mono¬ 
poly. The Mogul Government sold this monopoly to a com 
tractor. The 'East India Company followed, .this practice till 
the year 1785, when the contract was put up to auction and 
regulations were made protecting the cultivators. The Com¬ 
pany first assumed the monopoly in 1773. In 1797-98 the Be- 
liav Agency was established and placed, as at present, under a 
covenanted civil servant. Special Deputy Agents superintended 
the cultivation till 1822-23, when it was put under the Collec¬ 
tors of Districts. In 183.9, the cultivation, which had been ra¬ 
pidly extended, was restricted in consequence of the 9 tatc of 
the China trade. Since 1841-42 the produce has continued 
steadily to advance. The 3,733 chests of 1797-98 and 1074 of 
1841-42 have become 4/,999 die ts in 18G7-08 and the mint- 
ber fixed^ tor sale every year henceforth is 48,000. This refers 
oid) to. Longed and the llorth-Western Provinces, where the 
poppy is grown on a system of advances by the State, by whom 
it is manufactured, despatched to Calcutta and sold by auction 
every month. In Bor>ihay the excise system prevails. The culti¬ 
vation h unchecked in Central India, Guzerat and the districts 
v\ uc \ on port through Bombay kivo by a heavy pass duty levied 
on end it host, at a rate corresponding to the price realized in Cal* 
emta. i ho gross Opium revenue varies from C to 9 millions sterling 

a voav ° 


AU Jndia, 

1*01-03. 

1802-03. 

1803-01. 

1801-05. 

18C5-G6, 

1800 07,, 
Ulovon 
moiithn. 

S.ilo of Be liar Opium ... 
•'JAloof Heimrcfi Opium . 
Salt* of Opium to 
l:av< c Depui tTm*nfc .. i 
Co n'i,,y K. • JlctO 1 

. .... 

Mlotrcllaik <»us 

Acic:»^e on Opium 

£ 

2,120.015 
3,103,635 

77.1S2 
2,411.1 11 

927 

| 8,440 

_ z 

£ 

2,017.503 

2,071,781 

1 TO,SOS 
3,-12 • 

SI 5 
8,340 

i £ 

2.0-JS.331 

2,103,.V13 

1 

1, 4- t.l 10 
1 118 

0,332 

£ 

[• 5.107,017 | 

120,130 
2,105,4<Ml 

18,70 

£ 

1 3.002,210 

jr< i 

82,510 

3,11S7,:m»*» 

U2S 

2457 

e 

5.8 

2,033,u71 

101.4' * 
l, ! 

Tot.il 

I 0,3 0,27'’ 

8,055,170 

0.831,000 

7 301,405 

1 

8,518,20 i 

0,803,413) 


In 1807-08 the revenue amounted to £8,923,536. This fickle- 
n0 :S ••0 ombarr r .sing to the finances that it has been recently 
proposed to create a reserve fund. 


Bengal .—The history and growth of the Opium Revenue iu 
Beugal will be >eun from the following table 
























Opium in Bengal. 





41,057 0 0 
41,800 0 0 
41,344 0 0 
41,018 0 0 
42,473 0 0 
44,4-31 0 0 

45,584 12 0 
45,577 12 0 
45,736 7 0 
45,540 0 0 
45,507 7 0 
4..,058 1 0 
-48,020 15 0 
45,707 3 0 
44.177 0 0 
40,183 2 0 
40,518 10 0 
40,510 lt5 0 
45.483 8 0 
40,207 16 11 
49,3«>1 0 4 
48.174 17 10} 
62,217 4 1 

51.701 JO 3, 
9 5* 
82,3.83 2 12 
60,011 7 0 
70,139 14 12} 
8,319 9 42 

94,351 11 9 
97,608 5 11 
J .01,873 15 3 
1,18.850 5 11 
1 06,412 17 19J 
1,35,877 16 19 



0,48,973 7 
G.l 1,550 15 
6,60,846 7 
5,71,187 7 
4,87,959 8 

4,24,903 5 

4.55.340 12 
5,39.0.2 12 

5.91.340 5 

0,00,351 5 
6,96,90 6 8 
6 ,72,208 1 
6,90,710 7 
6,81,535 3 
0.90,321 11 
0,71,933 7 
5,39,406 15 
6,1*9,988 12 
G,85/59 2 
5,56,929 6 
5,62,012 4 
6,24,315 8 
0,24,995 8 

5,15,S73 12 
5,64,729 1 

5,46, 347 1 

10,61.237 6 

S, 08,3 10 6 

12,10,936 0 
13,42,925 0 
16/25.257 7 
13,69,607 4 
15,50,347 5 
16.07,885 7 
21,59,0*6 3 

2V.-V2.852 1 
25,49,970 2 
28,02,351 1 

33,13,242 3 
36,70,078 11 
37,71,707 2 
33,40/224 9 
37,07.109 12 
a».V7.:>M / 
3.), <‘9.328 12 
38,31,940 3 
41,77.155 4 
•46.74.39S 5 
J 

63.77,3 .6 1> 
75.70,101 3 

73,33,763 9 

71,77,202 4 

67,71,02: u 
74,86,739 2 

97.06,538 0 
04,06,073 11 
90,04,156 5 
81.84,909 11 
63,22,834 5 


3,173 


2,872 


3,16,710 3 9 
20,26,423 0 1 
19,52,871 8 11 
8 7 
31,29,603 7 3 
27,59,592 1* 1 
42,82,489 8 1 

41.52,037 1 1" 
27,71,066 10 9 
19,96,906 12 6 

30,33,314 3 9 


w 


b 23,4 


5,2370 27 i 
6,H9 1,261 
5,10111,662 
5,219 1,192 
7,251 1,174 
8,391 962 

8,39' l,05'7 

11,861(1,451 
12.369) 
12,845 5:;9 

11,269 557 
12.610, 727 
13 011 blU 
9,635! | .399 
12.611 1,365 
11,799 1,379 
15,576 1,291 
15,200 1,31*1 
21,4611 H90 
26,0-71 90S 
21,999 4819 

23,754 9li 
23,012 1,109 
26,161' 970 
31,273 765 
1 , 1 17 1 710 
31,0.30! 935 
80,498 1,0')4 
22,016 1,430 


5 6 0 1,09,97,719 10 4; 

8 U 0 1.37.71,185 6 1:' 

5 0 0 1 03,92,013 10 1 

15 1<> 0 l.56,88,134 8 8J 

4 4 ojl,03,4»,68l 0 2 

14 7.1 - 1.50,13,745 9 54 

2 0 \ 011,9'’, 80, 153 1 b: t ‘ 

1 » 0 1,79,05,7o9 12 3 

7 12 o 1,61,03/'ill 9 9 

1 5; < 2,> •/. 17,386 5 4J 

5 4 HI BH.95.M9 7 3* 

2 7 <• I ,88,80.91'* 13 9 

6 5] 0 1,50.30,720 0 5^ 

13 1 0!2,13.31..-25 9 1 

3 8* <* 2,70,^3,536 ll 10* 

•1 7 v " r ’,73,09,09l 2 94 


l 
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Opium in Bengal and Bombay . 
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In I8G7-G8 the gross yield of Opium, that is, inclusive of mis¬ 
cellaneous receipts on account of opium supplied for Excise and 
Medicinal purposes, &c., was Rs. 6,54,36,983, and the gross 
charges Rs. 1,86,99,950, leaving the net revenue, at Rs. 
4,67,37,033, the highest amount ever realised from the culti¬ 
vation of opium in Bengal. This shows an increase of £881,671 
on the previous year. The number of chests was 24,900 Be- 
har and 23,099 Benares, or 47,999 in all. The land under cul¬ 
tivation in Beliar was 461,674 beegahs and in Benares 261,948, 
or 723,622 against 702,076 the previous year. The maximum 
area is 750.000 beegahs . The average sale per chest was £133 
while the estimate was £115 per chest Opium is smuggled 
from tho cultivators, by boat and railway, into Calcutta, and 
from the Himalayan States into the Punjab and North-Western 
Provinces. The following shews the gross and net receipts 
irom Bengal Opium in a series of years in £ sterling. 


Year. 

Gross. 

Charges. 

Net. 

1851 52 . 

1861-02 . 

1865-06 

1867-68 . 

3,115.840 
3,914,860 
G,390.239 
6.543, G9S 

1,116.943 

1,444,028 

1,891,012 

1,869,995 

1.99S.897 
2.470,132 
4.499,227 
4.673,703 1 


Bombay .—'I he sum of £2,352,360 was realised by pass fees on 
39,216 chests against £1,852,140 for 30,869 in the previous year. 
r lhe number ot chests which pa.^ed the Bombay Custom 
House for export to China during the last ten years is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


In 1838-59 ... 

4*4 

... 30,111$ 

„ 1859-G0 ... 

4 4 4 

... 33,5001 

„ 1860-01 ••• 


... 45,072 

„ 1801-02 


... 38,667 

„ 18G2-G3 ... 

. . . 

... 51,745 

„ 1863-04 ... 

*4 ¥ 

... 24,733,1 

„ 1804-Go ... 

... 

... 35,090 

18G5 GO ... 

• e-. 

30,200 

„ 186G-67 ... 

* ¥4 

... 30,809 

„ 1807-68 ... 

... 

... 39,210 


Of the revenue -f £2.352,960 the sum of £179.940 was paid on 
chests at Ahnvedabad for Guzerat, and the rest at Indore for 
Malwa and Central Inuia. 
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History of the Salt Monopoly . 


China —Her Majesty’s Consuls in China have frequently of late 
expressed the opinion that Indian Opium is sold at so high a rate 
in China as to encourage the cultivation of the indigenous pop¬ 
py, notwithstanding an Imperial decree prohibiting it. Mr. 
I>. B. Eobertson, C. B., Canton, reported on 1st May I860 that 
the indigenous drug has been steadily improving in quality and 
quantity, till now it is equal to Malwa though weaker in flavour. 
In Canton the opium-smoking shops mix 3-10ths of the native 
drug with 7-10ths of the Indian. In the interior the native is' 
chiefly used from its cheapness. If Indian seed were imported 
into China, the native drug would equal the best Indian. The 
value of the import into China has ranged from 0 millions ster¬ 
ling in 18(13 to 11-J in 18G6 and 9 in 18(18. 


Salt. 

The Mahomedans taxed salt by imposts on the manufacture 
and transit duties. In 1765 Lord Clive attempted to check the 
private trade to which the underpaid servants of the Company 
looked for an income, by establishing a monopoly of the traffic. 
The sum of £100,000 was to be paid to the Company, and the 
rest of the profits was to be divided among its servants in pro¬ 
portion. After two years the manufacture was farmed in live 
years leases up till 1780; when Warren Hastings introduced the' 
plan of manufacture by the Company’s servants as Agents. 
The salt was sold at fixed prices, but after thirteen years Lord 
Cornwallis put it up to auction and tltis continued till 1836' 
when the old system was reverted to. In recent years the im¬ 
port of Cheshire salt into Calcutta so increased, and it was sc y 
preferred by the com moors, that the Oiviliau Agencies in Ben¬ 
gal were abolished about 1863. Still more recently however,.- 
a fear lias been expressed that, in the event of war,-the Liverpool 
trade might be stopped, and a salt famine might be threatened.- 
Government is accordingly encouraging the opening of private 
salt-works; The principal supplies of salt in India iuelf are the 
whole extent of coast, the lakes of Raj poo tana, the saline tracts 
30 miles south of Delhi, and the Salt Range of the Punjab. So 
imminent does Mr. Hume, the Commissioner of.Inland Customs, 
consider a dearth of salt to be, that lie wrote as follows in his 
report for 1867-68. “ Imposing the heavy duty that we do on 

salt, and thereby not only largely increasing the price of the 
article t«> the consumer, but also interfering, to a certain extent, 
to prevent the regular operation* of the ordinary laws of supply 
- r * mand, we are bound, it seems to me, in the case of such 
«'v lieco ;snrv as salt is, to provide that there sHalb to a * ( rbnnty t 
al way sr be a regular and sufficient supply, at prices as little above 


■f Tf.: r 




<ff a:8dU Famine. 
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our duty rates as possible: Wo ffirpe trade ou f of its natural in¬ 
to uunatin*'* 1 =uannels, imd we are bound to see that these do u< t 
jan. Mr. Hume gives an example of a dearil at Saugor so great 
that oven smuggled salt was sol'd at 3.^ seers per rupee, and re¬ 
marks that a similar dearth^ and similar extravagant prices, might 
easily, from no very dissimilar causes, affect far wider areas and 
for-longer periods. Nowhere, except perhaps at Bombay, do largo 
stocks appear to be kept. Calcutta has sometimes little inure 
than a single quarters-supply in hand : of our great up-country 
.staples, the stocks, at the works, at the close of the past official 
year, were only as follows : — 


Blmrtpore 
Sooltanpore 
Sanibhur Lake 
Deed wan a 
Puchbuddra 
Noli 


2,77,803 

4G,417 

7,82,000 

38,000 

25,000 

3,94,158 


ft is clear that we are only living from hand to mouth : the 
sudden failure of any one great source of supply, would place our 
people in the most painful position, and then, not only (as a 
rule) would other sources be unable to supply the deficiency, hut. 
even it their stocks should, by clnmee, permit of this, it would 
take many months to enlarge, to any great extent, the available 
moans of carnage along any given route. The mere d< livery of 
the CJ lakhs of inaunds of Sambliur, at marts close to our Lino 

•'mmii l 1 ";, 1 "’;' 1 r r ; conti 1 u V OUfil y employed between 28,000aud 

.>0,000 bullocks (pack, ami in carts) and camels. It is prubaMo 
that, under existing circumstances, the whole strength of our ad¬ 
ministration would be insufficient to get an extra G£ lakhs deli¬ 
vered, say within 6 months, at the Line, aud if even this could 
be accomplished, the salt would cost a fabulous price ” The 
duty varies from Rs* 34 a maund of 80 lbs. in Bengal to Rs. 
i-S in other Provinces, and this has led Government to discuss 
the advantage of equalizing the duties at Rs. 2-S a maund all 
over India. Hence Government is about to sanction branch 
lanways arotmd Delhi to utilise the salt deposits there. One of 
the richest salt sources in India, is those vast natural deposits 
m feindli, which yield what is usually known as the Seerguuda 
Salt. The salt has to he dug out, carried to boats, and brmmhV 
, down by river to Kurrachee. If it he true that, any a moan t- 
of this salt.can be hipped at Kurrachee for from 2 annas 
to 3 nimm; a maund, it may h ereafter become one of oui Kad- 
iug staples, Mr. flume remarks. He shows that the cv •>-. 

Yol, XIH., i autt, Hi. & IV, ^ 
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The Sail Monopoly- 

sumption of the ixmoUtiou in».1« the Customs Line, nmo^nt- 
ilurin*' 18C7-08, to 8} lbs. per head, in (unis . n.h, u, at 
the very lowest estimate; the consumption o. the popubiion 
outside the. Line, during the same pern..!, probably reached 

'i'iie total revenue from Salt in 18(J7-G8 was £5,6/*,548. That 

- 0 f the previous years beginning 1861-02 was as follows 


16 U-62. 


Customs Duty on Nnlt .. 
Proceed# <*f Stile of «S»dt 
Kxciso Duty on Salt 
vlfacollaueoua 

Total 


1862*63. 


2,479,682 2,880,467 


£ 

!,853,025A 


83,159 j 
358,070 380,369 410,322 ; 

55,396 59,579 


37,252 


1864-05. 

1865 66. 

1S66-07. 

Klt—cii 

months. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


/2,053,b3v° 

•2,823,563 

5,107,293 

1,797,352 2,155,939 

1 

*70,889' 330,905 

26,374 

20,071, 15,502 


*,663,307 6,241,110 5,036,OS j 1 5,523,607 5,312,119 5,315,909 


Madras .—There was a decrease in the sale as Salt Ijegan. to 
hud its way from Bombay through Central India. 


r 

1 

1SG3-G4. ! 

j 

1SG4 G.">. 

18GGCG. , 

3 Ionic consumption ... 
Inland do. 

In. Mds. 
29,74,214 
01,25,278 

In. Mds. 
M2.30,77? 
' 37.00,209 

In. Mds. 
33,80,837 
j 33,50,364 

Total 

‘Importation 

60,99,492; 

3,03,1271 

1 1 

| 5,32,018 

, 00,81.201 
ij 12,SG,tlG5j 

Grand Total 

04,02.019 

74,7S,050, 70.C8.1GG 


. A P. 

j 1U. A. p. 

; iis. a. r. 

•(lovomini'iit price for 
. - jdt per J udian Md. 

1 8 Cl 

1 8 1 

if S 1 8 0 i. 
Inioj 


1-SC0-07 


In. Aids. In. Mil.-;. 
•30,99.750 .13,67,71 tr 
32,11,132, 32.Nn.2t:> 


15,613* <>8,49, i:il 
: . A !'• K • ■ *■-• 

1 11 O, 111 0 


Bombay. — There were 3,147 206 m umde oft jlterei.. 

til pans on payment of duty gainst 2,268,303 mt 
y.-uv The full'►wing exhibits tin’ sums realized muh t tin vauoua 

lieai 1 ;— 
















































The Salt Monopoly. 



1SGG-C7. ISG7-G8. 


I Excise duty ou salt removed from the pans 
Ditto ‘ ou salt imported by sea 
Ditto ditto by land 

Proprietary right of the Government salt pans 

Ground rent from salt pan. ... 

Sale proceeds of smuggled salt... 


Us. Us. 

33,71 >125 4G,41,G$5 
43,589 50,634 

2,41,11)9- 2,42,035 

53,938 59.435 

18,G97| 22,341 

5,170' 


G, S04 


Total Rupees 
18G6-G7 ... 

Increase iu 1SG7-G8 


37,33,718 50,2 

. st 33,718 


12,89,814 


Bengal .—The net revenue was £2,504,574 or £135,816 less 
lliau iii the previous year. The following shows the growth ot the 
consumption since 1846-47 : — 


Year. 

Govern- Excise 1 
ment Sail. Salt. 

imported j To(al 
bait. 

1 


Mds. Mds. 

Mds. 1 Mds. 

1840 17 

4,707,138] 

1,460,74 1*0,176,902! 

1850-57 

I860 67. including 

3/771,230 37,000 

8,84>3,o7- 7,058,011 

April 1806 

2,154,740! 2,054 

5,767,437 (Tflil. 2-froj 

1807-08 

1/710,877 12,013 

0,105,65117,8 ■>. '.2 1 i 


The balance of Government Salt in store at the on.I ot the 
year amounted to 750.585 nuuiink The following shews he 
growth of the consumption nud revenue since 1700. 

Net lievmue. 

£- 


Yccu\ 

Maunda. 

1790 

3,100,000 

1793-4 

3,506,231 

1800 

3,227,603 

1810 

4,530,001) 

1820 

4,888,210 

.1830 

5,268,808 

1840 

5,797,324 


805,782 
672 , 8(2 
1,146,31-2 
.1,282,7.7!) 
1,368,577 
1,452.800 


.lllr nil }*• .1 I in odii mu nut . ^ 

1840 tiro imp rt was 92l,7!)8 mauiuU. 

The com so of the -alt trade in the other Provinces mil he 
found under the Chapter on Trade, at pog«- -05. , 


. i 
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The Customs Revenue. 

Customs- 

The Customs R<>* .>tood at the exceptionally high 

figure of £2,851,90a in 18G1-62, when the high duties caused 
by the financial pressure of that year were in force. The 
gross amount was £2,464,366 in 186,2-03; £2,384,061 in 
1803-04 ; £2,290,929 in 1864-65 ; £2,279,857 in 1805-00 and 
£2,030,804 in the eleven months of 1800-07. In 1807-08 
the amount rose to £2,578,032. The great increase in the value 
of the export trade and import bullion trade, caused by the 
American War, did not affect the revenue. In 1808-69 the re¬ 
venue was expected to be as high as in 1861-02, although the 
duties had been reduced from 20 and 10 to 7^ and 5 per cent, 
and at least 130 articles had been relieved of duty. The cost 
of collecting the Customs in 1867-68 was £207,180. 

Excise. 

The revenue rises steadily every year, from duty and li¬ 
cense fees for the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs 
and the sale of Government opium. The gross revenue 

was £1,786,158 in 18G1-G2; £1,951,080 in 1802-03; 
£2,000,270 in 1863-64; £2,224,003 in 1804-05 ; £2,244,874 in 
1805-00 and £2,119,789 in the eleven months of 1800-67. In 
1807-68 it stuod at £2,233,494, the slight check being caused 
probably by the effects of famine and scarcity. The charges 
of collecting this revenue, including the cost of Govern¬ 
ment opium, were £303,534. In Madras and Bombay the 

right to distil and sell is sold by auction periodically. In 

the rest of India the Sudder Distillery system prevails, under 
which tin re are one or two Distilleries for each district at which 
alone duty is paid. There is practically no check on the num¬ 
ber of licenses. The proportion in which the revenue is paid 
by ihe different Provinces will be seen from the following :— 



Excise Re¬ 
venue. 

Population. Per Head. 

Madras ... 

£ 

500,491 

. «• <*• 
26,539,05? 0 4 A 

tliombtiy ... ... 

4.15,311 

13,533,912 0 7] 

... 

081,262 

38,501,283! 0 41 

pi. W. Provinces ... 

221.475 , 

30,110,615 0 if 

Punjab 

87,548 , 

17,593,946 0 1 l , 

Ojidh 

88,869 ') 

8,464,3821 0 »■ 

I Central ... 

96,769 i 

v, 104 , 511 . o n 

IBritish Pm* mail ... v.l 

138,441 

2,231,565 1 !;• 
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The Excise and Stamps Revenue. 

British Burmali and Bombay arc thus tile largest consumers of 
spirits and drugs in India, The former contains a mixed, 
seinUOhinese and large seafaring population. The letter ob¬ 
tained much wealth during the cotton years. The Punjab is the 
most abstemious, as it is one of the newest, of our Provinces. 

The proportion in which liquors and drugs of various kinds 
arc consumed by the people of India may be gathered from the 
following return for Bengal • 


• Article. 

1S66-67- 
(11 months.) 

18C7-6S. 

! Increase. 

Decrease. J 

Country Spirits 

Be, 

p,02,481 

He. 

12,73,313 

3,70,832 

Be. 

Hum ... ... 

5,38,059 

5,85,290 

47,231 


Imported Liquors ... 

58,511 

- 

4,177 

268 

Tari 

5,13.393 

5,17.570 

... 

Paclnvai 

82,081 

1,03,794 

21,713 


Char as ... 

5,365 

4,60$ 

224 

759 

Siddhi, Subzi, &c. ... 

G,5S7 

6, SI l 


Majum... 

2,362 

2,161 


201 | 

iMadacl ... ... ••• 

58,968 

58,735 


233 1 

Chau (hi .. 

9,013 

9,709 

696 

... 

Spirits used in Arts, &c. 

(lanja ... 

2,027 

1,725 


302 

8,84,014 

9,71,269 

87,255 


Opium ... 

20,31,628 

21 

93,569 


Miscellaneous 

3,985 

6,655 

2,670 

z J 

Total 

5U,9S,474 

57,S 

6,26,604 | 

■■ I 

Deduct charges ... 

' 4,01,889 

3,89,853 

I *'* 

12,036 

1 Net Revenue 

• 46,96,585 
; 

53,35,255 

‘ 6,38,640 

1 * 

- ! 


In the Punjab there were 11'2 Sudder Distilleries, 813 shops 
for retailing Native liquor and 146 shops for English liquor. 
There were 237 persons prosecuted and 163 punished for 
breach of Excise riues. 


Stamps- 

Since 1862-63 the Stamp revenue has been gradually in¬ 
creased by extending the duties from judioial to commer¬ 
cial documents as in England, and by increasing the rates. 
Tin. revenue does not include Postage or Telegraph stamps. 
It hi ’ -63 ; £1 ,735,2 : G in 

3868-64, £l,i)71<>98 in 1864-05, £1,994,632 in 1865-GO, and 
£1.803,778 :tf the U months of 1866-67 to £2,149.000 in 
1867-68. The rest of collection was £92,950 in the last >ear. 
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Income Tax- 

The Income-tax imposed on the advice of MV. Wilson in Au¬ 
gust 1860 ceased after five years, or in J uly .1865. It yielded 8.[ 
millions sterling although, the rate and area of incidence were 
reduced in 1862 : — £ 


18G0-G1 (half) 

1861-62 

1862- 63 . 

1863- 64 

1S64-G5 

1865-6G (half) 

18G6-G7 (balances) ... 

. . . 

882/343 
... 2,054,696 

... 1,882,212 
... 1,486,622 
... 1,281,817 
692,241 
22,126 



8,299,059 


The experience of 1SG6-67 shewed the injustice and inexpedi¬ 
ency of relieving the capitalist and trading cla from taxation 
and the necessity for replenishing the Treasury. In 1867-68 a 
License-tax was imposed on the advice of Mr. Massey, but it 
worked so unfairly that a Certificate-tax took its place in 
1868-69. That also proved to be so unfruitful that the Income- 
tax was reimposed, on the advice of Sir II. Temple who had 
been Mr. James Wilson’s Secretary, from 1st April 18G9 and 
met with no opposition. Returns are not called for, hut the 
Collector of each district classifies all income's above Rs. 500 
a year in certain grades, leaving it to complainants to justify their 
by the production of evid< nek The tax falls on all nutt 
income and profits in India at the rate of only 1 per cent. 

In 1867-68 the License-tax yielded £651 . nd 68-69 

the Certificate-Tax was estimated to yield £320,000. Both foil at 
i hr Kite of one per cent, but exempted profit from land and funds. 

^The only detailed return for the License-tax refers to Retued 
fj uni which we learn that of 355 persons in all Bengal, assessed *>n 
profits of Rs. 25,000 and upwards. 190 were residents of Calcutta; 

nd in the second class, with profits from Rs. JO,000 to 25,000, 
522 lived in Calcutta out of a total of 931. The sum of £170,150 
w;. paid by 194,110 persons and £5995 was dial noted f rom offi¬ 
cial salaries. The net revenue was £132,304 collected at a cost 
of 12*8 per cent. 

Capitation Tax- 

A Capitation or Poll Tax is peculiar to British Burmah, whore 
it m not unpopular. It takes the plat there of the poll tax 
paid indirectly in India proper in the shape of heavy salt duti«> ; 
British Burmah having cheap'salt. fSir A. Pj.nvrc shewed, in 








1807, that a married coolie with a family in Afracan pays Rs. 
*2-5 a year less than he would do in Bengal, in consequence of 
Ihe cheapness of salt. Every man and woman between the 
; V o\'s of eighteen and sixty, who has lived for five years in the 
Province, pay? a direct tax of live rupees a year. The sum used 
to be four. Such an impost is very rare in the fiscal history of 
any modern country. When attempted in England by Richard 
IT., in the form of three groats on every person above fifteen years 
of age, it led to a revolution, although the law provided that the 
wealthy should relieve the poor by an equitable compensation. 
The State of Massachusetts for a long time levied a poll tax. 
The objection has been brought against the Capitation Tax 
that it prevents labour from flowing into British Burmah and 
checks the increase of population, yet there has been, and is, 
a very large increase of inhabitants during our adminis¬ 
tration of the Province. Tn Pegu, and especially in towns, the 
tax is commuted for an assessment on building areas. The 
revenue from this source increases steadily with the population. 
It has risen from £110,243 in 1855-56 to £210,201 in 1805-60 or 
has nearly doubled in ton years; and tlie number who paid it has 
increased from 338,841 to about half a million. In 1800-67 the 
Tax, ami land assessment in lieu of it, yielded £215,120, and in 
1867-08 £220,242. The Fait tax yielded only £8,753 in 1807- 
OS, when the population amounted to 2,392,312, cultivating 
1,950,030 a M's. British Burmah, remarks General Fvtohe, the 
Chief Commissioner, pays an average of taxation per head o' 
4.84 Its. or 9s. 7\d ; allowing 5 persons to each family this gb es 
an average taxation of Rs. 24-1 or £2. Hs. 117. per family, which 
is a higher rate than prevails in any other Province in British 
India. 


CHAPTER XI. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND FORESTS. 

Organization. 

Tin: Public Works Department in India consisted, iu Decern* 
.. r 1808, ot S3 Engineers with large sub >rdinate esti ’ 
juents. fho number in January 1804 was only 555. Of‘ho 
783 there v- 201 Royal Engineer officers, HO other .Mil bo v 
officers, 130 European Civil Engineers and SO Native Civil 
Engineers. The actual expenditure v\ the Departnn nt h m Bn- 
potfal fund- rose frf.m £1,013,242 in 1804-05 to £4,050,702 m 


l 
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Expenditure on Public Works un i lunlways. 

1865*66, £5,138,02*2 in 1866-67 and £6,351,375 in 1807-68. The 

expenditure of ten millions on new Barracks to spread over the 
five years ending 1870-71, and of some thirty millions on Irriga¬ 
tion Works during the next twenty years, has rendered necessa¬ 
ry a further large increase of Hie Engineer establishment, and 
the creation of the two special Offices of Inspector General of 
Irrigation Works and Inspector General of Military Works. 
There is also an Inspector General of Forests. 

Expenditure- 

The sum of 15 J millions sterling was spent on Public Works 
and Railways in India in 1867-68. Of this £8,006,115 was 
spent on Public Works, and £7,413,235 was advanced to gua¬ 
ranteed Railway Companies in India and England. The ope¬ 
rations of the Department were restricted by an inadequate 
staff of engin ers. Famine, essed heavily on several 

provinces. The expenditure from Imperial Funds amounted 
to £6,351,375, against an aggregate grant of £7,319,604. thus 
showing a short outlay of £968,229, or 13*2 per cent. Add¬ 
ing the expenditure in England for stores, ot £70,014, we 
.have an outlay from Imperial funds of £6,427,419. The sum 
of £553,618 was expended from Local funds and of £53,295 
from contributions, making £7,034,332 in all. The total Pub¬ 
lic Works expenditure in all India in 1867-68 is thus seen 

£ 

By Officers of the Public Works Department ... 7,051,332 

By Civil Officers from Local Funds 741,091 

From Feudatory Funds ... ... 230,G03 

Expenditure on all Works other than Railways 8,006,115 
Advances in India to Guaranteed Railway Com¬ 
panies ... ... ... ••• 3,150,932 

Advances in England to ditto ... 4,262,303 

£15,419,350 

The Budget grants or estimated expenditure on Public Works 
- nd Railways in India from all sources since 1864-65, bave been 
as follows: — 


Year. 


.£ 

1864 65 


... 11,6/1.915 

186566 ... 

... 

... 15,114,134 

1H00-C7 ... 

... 

... 17,97:1,103 

1867 68 


... ]N.,t t.l-SVO 

1868.69 ... 

* T ♦ 

... lfl,y.;2,i)70 

I ■ 


... 18,411,347 
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Public IVor/cs Ej-jtmdilure in each Province , 
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The expenditure of £0,351,875 from Imperial funds, with which 
‘chiefly we have to do, was divided as follows:—Military Works, 
£1,710,932 ; Agricultural Works Ordinary, *£448,257 ; Agricul¬ 
tural Works Extraordinary, £219,250; Other Services £3,241,269; 
Bombay Special Fund, £382,013; State Outlay on Guaranteed 
Railways, £150,525; Loss by Railway Exchange, £50,520 ; Punjab 
Northern State Railway, £593; Income-tax grant, £111,410. 
These sums wore expended by the local Governments as follows : 
- Madras, £914,338 ; Bombay, £1,521,252 ; Bengal, £866,727; 
North-Western Provinces, £083,803 ; Punjab, £800,842 ; Central 
Provinces, £355,000 ; British Burinah, £287,305S;Oudh,£215,37b ; 
Hyderabad, £81,101; Rajpootana, £111.745 ; Central India, 
£331,782 ; Coorg, £14,103. The outlay on Establishment was 
£1,005,523, and the percentage of actual charge to total outlay 
was 10*92, whereas the Budget-Estimate contemplated that it 
should only amount to 15*5 per cent. The following table com¬ 
pares the total outlay on Public Works with that on establish 
merit for the last five years :— 


Year. 

Total outlay ex¬ 
cluding oxpeudi-,. ,, 

° 1 Outlay on 

tnro on cuaian- ,, , v , 

teed and aided',. 1J * 

Irrigation worts hshwent , 
and Railways, i 

Percentage which 
outlay on Estab¬ 
lishment bears to 

1 total outlay. 


J5 £, 

£ 

1862-63 

3,479,026 743,735 

21*3 

1863-04 

4,232,842 | 738,655 

17; 4 

1804 65 

4,518,301 j 768,108 

17* 

1865-66 

1,674,625 891,293 

19 06 

1866-07 (11 months.) 

5,080,793 • 887,997 

17*47 

1S G 7-GS 

0,351,375 1,000.553 

16-92 


Military Works- 

In 1803 Lord Elgin’s Government resolved to build new 
nt barracks for British soldiers, on strategical am! 

- unitary prii'idph >, in place of the buildings which existed 
before * iwoli of 1857 or Were improveed after tlnd ;jim\ 
Colon.d Crommelln was appointed to Lite special duty. It ww 
VoL, XIJI . PAJUS III ii iv. a x 
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The Schema*for new Barracks and Forts. 



determined, as a general rule, to construct double-storeyed 
buildings, the upper-floors of which were to be used as dormi¬ 
tories, and the lower-floors as day-rooms for the men, and also 
for other regimental purposes. .The general principles to be 
followed in barrack and hospital construction were full} 7 dis¬ 
cussed and decided in communication with Local Governments 
and all the principal sanitary, medical, and military authorities 
in the country. Rest-houses, buildings for the recreation and 
devotion of the soldiers, the improvement of cantonments, pro¬ 
jects for lighting stations with coal or oil gas and for water- 
supply, new 1 > ill stations, fortified places of refuge, defences for 
great ports, new Powder Factories and Arsenals,’and plans 
for officers' quarters and Sepoy lines, were all included in the 
scheme. The whole was to cost 10 millions sterling. The sum 
spent on these buildings and improvements up to the end of 
1867-68 was 3J millions sterling. By the end of 1808 onu- 
half of the whole scheme was completed. 

The expenditure on Military Works in 1867-08 was XI,710,932. 
Of this £1,507,992 was spent upon original works and £232,940 
upon repairs. The expenditure in the different Provin¬ 
ces was:—Madras, £119,475 ; Bombay including Special Fund, 
£435,591, excluding Special Fund, £342,410 ; Bengal, £134/223 ; 
a orth-W estern Provinces, excluding six Divisions transferred to 
Central India, £218,571 ; Punjab, £360,897 ; Central Provinces, 
£102.398: British Burundi, £57,984; Oudh, £101,486; Hyderabad, 
£09,520: Raj poo tan a,. £58,121; Central India including six Divi- 
mi.s transferred from North Western Provinces, £175,803 ; and 
t ’oorg, £4 k 


Madras .—At Bellary several additions were made to the 
Furopean barracks and satisfactory progress was made in im¬ 
proving the water-supply to the cantonment. The Roman Ca- 
tliolic place of worship at Bellary, and the building for the per¬ 
formance of Divine worship at Ramandroog, were completed; 
the construction of a Protestant place of worship at. the same 
station was very near completion. A Fives and Racket Court 
in Hort St. George was built. The lines for Native Infantry at 
P ra)chore were improved by drainage. Progress was made in 
flic erv-bion of a new female hospital and family quarters at. >St 
Thoma. ’ Mount. The Bangalore Oaui.mment race-course was 
improved and a, block; of Artillery Barracks completed, wi;h two 
additional blocks for infantry. Good progress was made with the 
Lawrence Asylum buildings. The married quarters at Carmanon- 
va ie completed, and considerable progress wan made with the 
Artifiery Barracks. 
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Bombay. —Tho Bombay Harbour defences made no progress. 

' Several important works were carried out at Aden, among Others 
the scarpment of the Southern Range for S,3oO feet, and the 
completion of the battery at Seera Mole. Three and a half 
miles of the Shaik Othman Canal were completed. A lock hos¬ 
pital was built at Belgaum, and works were going.on for the supply 
of the Cantonments of Poona, Kirkee, Sholapore and Ahmed- 
miggur with water. A military road was constructed up the 
Parpcfolee Ghaut. Rest-houses were hurriedly constructed on 
Butcher’s Island for the use of troops arriving and departing 
by the new steam transports. A considerable expenditure was 
incurred in constructing temporary buildings for the accommo¬ 
dation of the troops stationed at Poona. In all eighteen tem¬ 
porary Barracks, were erected, at a total cost of Rs. 3,88,980. 
The hospital at the Mount Aboo sanitarium was roofed in. 


Bengal. —No commencement was made in the construction of 
the new barracks for European troops, except at Barrack pore. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief visited Darjeeling and 
gave his opinion in favour of the Julpahar Hill as the best site 
for a cantonment. A design for the barracks by Major Per¬ 
kins, R. E. was approved by Government. 

North- Western Provinces .—The chief works were a double- 
storied barrack for artillery at Agra, completed in December, and 
another for infantry in the Fort. The new barracks at Allaha¬ 
bad were well advanced and the artillery barracks were in pro¬ 
gress. The site for barracks for a regiment was fixed at the 
new hill .station of Chukrata, and for the Convalescent Depot at 
Kail aim. 

Punjab .—The military works of this province were both nu¬ 
merous and important. Barracks were being constructed at Delhi, 
Ifmballa, Dug hai, Subathu, Kussowlie, Juliumler, Dalhousie, Fe~ 
rozepore and Rawulpindee, with minor works at other stations. 
The general project for the new Fort at Multan was approved. 
The masonry in the barracks forming No. 1 side of the new for¬ 
tified enclosure at Peshawur was nearly complete up to root lo- 
vd, and on the second side was completed throughout the lower 
storey, and to the level ot the verandah roofs on the uppor store*}. 

OufZA—The expenditure on original works and repairs 
d to Rs. 10,14 867, exc eding considerably t he co it 
Rs. fi,4;VJ80—of military works in 18(5(1-67. The most impor¬ 
tant work in progiv - during the year was the erection oMn-w 

p ‘iinaneut barrack^ h r ti • *oj »:■> at Lucknow, lyzabad, and See in. 
peer. At Lucknow a ioitilled post enclosing the Chaibagh \ 
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railway station was constructed, and an esplanade extending 800 
yards from the ramparts was cleared around it. 

Central Provinces. -- The Jubbulporo Cantonment was re¬ 
aligned in consequence of the alteration effected in its position 
1 j y the Railway. Barracks for Europeans were being built at 
Jubbulporo, Nag pore and Seetabuldee and rest-houses for Euro¬ 
pean troops at Khundwa. At Kamptee the works made no pro¬ 
gress, in consequence of-doubts having arisen regarding the eli¬ 
gibility of tho site. 

British Burmdh. — Tho Arsenal position on the great Pagoda 
platform at Rangoon was in course of fortification. Monkey Point 
Battery was protected against the erosive action of the tide. 
General schemes for defensive works both for f he Harbour and 
the military position in Rangoon Cantonment were prepared. 

Berar.— Halting .barracks or rest-houses for troops were con¬ 
structed at Akola> 

Irrigation anti Roads- 

Alter a prolonged correspondence with the Secretary of Stale,, 
the policy urged by the Government ot India has been finally 
accepted in its fullest sense, of extending irrigation to every 
part of India liable to seasons of drought ; of carrying out tho 
necessary works by the direct agency of the Government ; and 
of providing, by means of loans, all sums which may be required 
to meet the outlay, in excess of what can be granted from the 
surplus revenues. Colonel R. Strachey was the first Inspector 
of Irrigation Works. He was succeeded by Colonel Andersou 
early in 18G9. 

In lbG7-08 the expenditure upon ordinary agricultural works 
was £148,257, or £13,557 in excess of the grant: that on extraor¬ 
dinary agricultural works £219,256, or £449,044 short ot the -sane- 
ti ned estimate. Tills short o ltlay is explained by the fact that 
the details of construction of the Ganges, Barec Doab and West¬ 
ern Jumna Canals and irrigation works in the Central Provinces 
and other plans were not matured. The 


Provinces upon ordinary and extraordinary irrigation works ar 
roads cnmlnned was as follows: In Madras £242,594; Loml,. 
£108,718 ; Bengal £03,190 ; North-Western Provinces £95,601; 


outlay in the different 
ation works and 


Punjabi49,102°Central Provinces £41; British Burundi £55,824; 
Oudh £57 ; and Goorg £20. To these must lie added an extra 
grant of £37,500 to Madras. 

Mudra*. _The most important works were in the Godavcry, 

or. which R. 77,426 was expended, the K.i. tna Canals Ha. 
2 , 0 . 4802 ,tin Pannair Canals IU 02,363, the Madras Water Sup- 
pi v Project Rs. 2,85,153, and the improvement of tho Caut ery 


frriyalion Work* tool Roads. 




Its, 28,309. The more important communications in progress 
"Were a r6ml from Aska to Pipplepnnlco in the Ganjam district, a 
canal from Chilka lake lo Ganjam river, and tlm bridge over the 

Cooum Bar at the Presidency. Hoads were being constructed in 
most of the districts. Good progress was made in the Coonour 
Ghaut trace. The upper portion of the new Goodaloiv Ghaut 
for upwards of two miles througli the Cinchona plantations, was 
opened for cart traffic. The Carcoor Ghaut was opened ont to n 
width of seven yards. On the Tambrachorry Ghaut good progress 
was made. Progress was made in cutting off the inner angle of 
the reef channel at Paumben. 

Bom rjt ftraordinary irrigation works were the Jainda 

Canal on the Girna River, the Krishna, Yevla and Lakh irrigation 
projects, Palkair on the Kudwa River, Bliatodee and Ekrooklt 
Tank project, the Thur Canal in the direction of Oomerkote, and 
tlio Jiitrow Canal. In addition to these there were a canal 
with aqueduct from the Mudduck Tank and the Moota Irri¬ 
gation Scheme. During the working season a special irriga¬ 
tion survey was completed for the liorcc and Hydrabad Canal, 
of the Saburinuttce and principal streams in Gujerat, ot the 
country between the Girna and the Boree, both flowing into the 
Tap tee, of the Ahmed nuggur, Poona, Sholapore and Sahara col- 
lectorates and in Belgaum- and Dhai war. 

Bengal. —The only Extraordinary work in Bengal was tin* 
Soane Irrigation project, on which Rs. 4,50,000 were expended. 
Tin eml nl of tho St lyc in t ie Midnaporo district md t to 
utilization of iis waters was considered. The capital cost of the 
scheme was estimated at. 9*1* lakhs, and a revenue of Rs. 1,82,400 
was expected. The works will irrigate 51,200 acres of rice and 
22,100 of cold weather crops. The construction of a canal 10*' miles 
long from the Damoodah at Raueegutige to the. 1 looghly at Biddy 
batty was put in hand. The canal will convoy water during tho 
monsoon months to 200,000 acres and in the cold weaila-r i > al mu 
40,000. The returns from tho traffic in coal alone is estimated 
at 10 per cent, on the outlay. The other project s taken up were, 
a system of canals from the Gunduck for tin? benefit of Chumpa- 
1 ‘un, Sarun and Tirhoot, and the survey for thp construction ot a 
navigation canal from Rajmaha! on the Ganges to Calcutta. A 
loan of £120,000 was made to the East India Irrigation and 
to it to prosecute certain works which 

would also give relief to the people iu tho. distressed disti;cU. 
Tho cxpomlii are upon nnmnnifoations vas Rs. 2.20,50(1 

,Y oilh-\\ > sh rj‘ l J y< v'niMx ."--The following table slu-a ■ the 
expenditure and receipts of canals for irrigation 
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minor Works. 


TilPEHtAL. 

(ranges Canal, 

Eastern Jumna Canal, 

L)oon Canals, 
iKobilklioud Canals, 

(Agra and Bimrtporc 
j Works 

jJhansie Irrigation Works, ... 

| Bijnour Canals, ... 
j 11umeorpore Irrigatn>n Work-. 


*c-« 

££ 


** © s 
o O § 
*2 •> 

g 


BeO "1 P 1 .S AND ExiTNJHTlTRI. DUllINO ISU7-CS. 


c p 
>2 ? 


Its. 

2 , 2 a. 06,205 
... 18,01,028 
* .... 5,40,157 

J 2,77,201 
Irrigation; 

w ... 2,19,S90 

... Not known. 
... _ 69,966 

... Not known. 


3 

o a 
c ~ 

.0 


.35 


~ fl 


§ 3 ^ 
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Es. Es. ' Ks. 
14,25.000 3,29.004: 3.59,188 

4.S2.81C 64,237; 52.616 

39,100 9,464 9.8S4 

15,651 19,890 13,305 


Total. Imperial, Es. 


I 


.k.v4 


265 

2,640 

1,170 


3,234 

768; 

1,215 

1,297 


599 


6,062 

2,032 


‘,52,14.507 19,06,642 4,29,159 4,43,ISC 


Net Surplus or 
Deficit. 


Es. 

11,15.813 Deficit, 
90,051 Surplus, 
27,008; Deficit, 
13,860 ,, 


10,995 

3,498 


Remarks showing 
the present con¬ 
dition ami pros¬ 
pects of the 
Works. 


Es. 

3,78,505 Hopeful. 

-j 75,912 Satisfactory. 

6, 756 'improving. 

3 1,404.Requires remodel - 
1 ing. 

14,S7S; Works closed. 

503j Fair. 

8. 135 Good. 

2,159 Fair, 


12,60,725 Net Deficit, 1,66,42S 




The Ganges Canal consisted of 6o0 miles o mal* and 3,000 pailes of or distribution chan- 

The Can was divided into seven execute charges. TKetarea irrigated was estimated afc 516,000 
; v The length m the Eastern Jumna Canal 130 miles, ami of its rajbuhas, 596 miles, remained un¬ 
altered Tin a *- im^med was 182,361 acres. The Boon Canals still consisted of five small canals in 
Bel:re. .Boon and tea miles of rajbulifts. The Rohilkund Canals consist of the East Bygool water¬ 
courses, 108 mil in length : tie Kikha Dhora group, 3*2 miles; tiie Paha Canal, 13 miles ; and the Kylas 
C anal, into milieu vat . !- had not been admitted. The total area irrigated was 30,^4 acres, of which 


400 Canals in the North-Western Provinces. 






































Cu/'nls in (he Punjab, 
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10,701 were irrigated during the khureef or autumn, and 10,513 
during the rubber or spring crop. The canals in Bij nour district 
are the Nugeena and Nell tore, under the Collector of Bijnour. 
The total area irrigated by them was 1,656 acres, — viz., 1,002 5 
during the autumn, and (>53,5 in the spring crop. 

Punjab .—In this Province, also, surveys for irrigation works 
were taken in hand.. The work done on the Western J umna 
Canal composed several projects for making dro.inage channels 
to relieve the country from floods, and the collection of informa¬ 
tion with regard to a proposed alteration of the upper line of 
the canal where it runs, through low ground. Operations on 
the right bank of the Sutlej were commenced for the purpose 
of deciding on improvement to be made on tine Inundation Ca¬ 
nals, by which this portion of the country is intersected. A new' 
canal was proposed for the irrigation of the; lower part of the 
Bareo Doah. With respect to the Sirhind Canal, for the irriga¬ 
tion of the country between the Sutlej, the Guggur, and Suru- 
sootti rivers, the position of the head* of the canal at Roopur 
w r as decided on. The channel was lined out as far as the point 
where the Puttiala Branch will leave the main line. The sur¬ 
vey of the trial line for the Puttiala feeder was carried oil 
for a length of 80 miles. There were in the Province 1,147 
miles oi made metalled roads and 1827 unmetalled, of which 
18 and 49 miles respectively were completed during the year. 

Outlh. —During 1867-68 a commencement was made towards 
1 Production oi irrigation works* A ngineers suiy* 

veyed the country and prepared a project for canals from the 
Sarda river. T \ he expenditure on communications from imperial 
funds amounted to Us. 3,93,800, of whloh Us. 2,71,3.11 were de¬ 
voted to original works and Us. 1.22,819 to repairs. 

Cnitnil Prociact *. — The .superior qualifications of the Pencil 
and Wurdnh valleys as fields for irrigation were iveoguis-aL Plans 
and estimates for works ou these rivers were being prepared. 

British Jlueni'P ).—The Kyanghcon embankment on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy river in the Myan Ouug Distiiet, and the 
r.iisiug of iho Patashin embankment, were completed. The 
gr< :d ombaiiluin ut extending from Myan Oung down io Hcnza 
dah, 57 rn-li.*,, ma le rapid progress. The embankment works 
completed r the end of the previous year were maintained a: a 
cost of Rs. 10.062 


Purai'.- - hi addition to operations on roads conducted by the 
Public Works Department, considerable sums were spent* from 
Local Bunds, and much improvement. vm - - fleeted ou tho viJhig* 
faii-wi atlicr lead-. The Road Cess brought in au mu me oi 
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71,018, and a sum of Rs. 93,155 was laid out by the civil authori¬ 
ties. The total expenditure in both Departments was Rs. 
3,37,756. A stone dam was thrown across the river Morna just 
above Akola, as a model for more works of the same kind, which 
can be turned to profit by irrigation. 

Mysore , —The chief work of the year was the re-construct- 
tiou of the S riramadevara dam on the Hemavutty river in the 
Bfassan district. The great works in the GhituldroOg division, 
that is the Mari Kauiwe, the Kuinbar Kutte, the Goonoor Kut- 
tc, and the Kumbar Mardegero projects, were only in an incipient 
hut the prosperity of that part of Mys >jte • mainly dope >- 
dent on the execution of these works The sum expended on 
original communications was Rs. 3,09,792, and on. repairs Rs. 
3/28,161, aggregating Rs. 6,37,953.. 

Other Public Works- 

The sum expended on Civil Buildings was £161,885 or 
£407,015 less than the grant. The details ol Provinces, includ¬ 
ing original works and repairs, were :—Madras £108,309 ; Bom- 
• bay including Spechd Fund £329,653 and excluding Special 
Fund £266,444; Bengal JG4,489 ; North-Western Provinces 
92,951 ; Pun';. A S 17 ; Central Previn • 193; British 

Burmah £56,549; Oudh £41,306; Rerar £1,961; Rajpootana 
£8,371 ; Central India £14,971. and Coorg £1,200. A sum of 
£152,964 was spent upon original works of public improvement 
and £11,595 on repaid. 

Forests. 


regulate the annual yield ‘4 the forests, 
amount produced cither by natural rc- 
itipn, have been made in several Pro 


The Forest Department was reorganized under an Inspector- 
General in 1S64. In some Provinces a considerable share in 
tlio management of the forests has been allotted to the civil otli- 
eers; in others, the control is mainly vested in the officer ot the 
Forest Department. Attempts to introduce a regular plan of 
operations in order to 
in accordance with the 
production, or by cultivat 
' viiKOs. Such a plan of operations ha* been actually oskibjished 
and followed for the last 12 yeui ^ in the leak forests oi Bntisji 
Burmah. For one. division of the Oudli Stab' Forests also, a regu¬ 
lar plan of operations lias just been sanctioned for tin? next two 
y r; ;ic Ju (ho Punjab, id so, endeavours have been made to do- 
toi• the annual eiold ol several Forest Districts in aecoi- 
(kun e with tlio quantity of growing material, and the rate ot to* 
produclfon. In 1866, \he expediency of introducing men a bo 
bad undergone a special ‘prolosrional training, was iGCegmz- 


Organization ami Cost. 
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0*1. Several practical Foresters from Scotland were sent for, and 
t wo Forest officers from Germany, who had served some time in 
the State Forests of Hanover and the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt. Permission was also granted to forest officers on 
leave in Europe to study Forestry during their time of furlough. 
In February J8G8 seven young men were selected in Eng¬ 
land, and sent to the Forest schools of the continent ol Europe, 
to go through a course of professional training previous to being 
sent out to India. In 18G9 the Department was opened to all 
Natives as well as Europeans who should prove their special 
Illness for its duties. The object is to make the practice of 
rational forest management ultimately as generally understood 
bv the Natives as that of agriculture and the breeding of cat- 
tie. 

The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of the 
department for a series of years:— 


1864-65 Actuals 
1805-6G ,, ... 

1SGG-67 „ 

1S67-0S ,, 

1808 69 I tegular Estimate 


Receipts. 

Charges * 

Surplus. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

85,02,022 

18,62,401 

16,30,561 

35,63,382 

21,36,887 

14,26,995 

30,44,183 

20,51,145 

9,93,038 

33,15,88 ( 

22,44,564 

10,71,320 

30.9S.2S1 

26,73,077 

13,24,304 


Dr. Brandis, the Inspector General of Forests, reports that in 
those State Forest Departments of Europe which are organized 
in the most efficient manner, the average area of executive forest 
charges varies from 8 to 30 square miles. But the yield ot the 
forests in India must increase considerably before the area of 
executive charges can be reduced to this extent* In Franco, 
where Forestry has been carried out for more than half a cen- 
tuvy, the forest area is 1,088,966 hectares, equal to 2,7*2\\000 
acres, or about 4,253 square miles. The gross receipts, includ¬ 
ing the produce of the extraordinary cuttings, and the contribu¬ 
tions of‘ the communes and public institutions to cover the cost 
of the administration of their forests (£52,060.,) are estimated 
for the current year at nearly 43 millious of francs, or 
£1,720,000. This gives about 12s. 3d. per acref if the contribu¬ 
tion of the <*< mmuneB is deducted. The charges, including 
extraordinary grants for the planting of barren hill hides 
and forest roads, are estimated a £ 13 millions of francs, m 
£.320000. Of this expenditure the establishment' charges 
amount to £212,000. During the current year, 1869-70. the S i to 
foresth in the Provinces Under the Government of Jinhc includ¬ 
ing those ot Mysore and Berar, but excluding Mudras and Bom¬ 
bay, are expected to yield a gross vevouue of £305,000 against 
Vot.bxin., Pah in in. & iv 2 z 





an outlay of £200,000, of which £75,000 will bo expended on es¬ 
tablishments. When fully demarcated, the forests in these Pro¬ 
vinces will probably equal in area the state and communal 
forests of France. Comparing the forest revenues of both coun¬ 
tries, the strength of the controlling establishments is propor¬ 
tionally larger in India than in France, but the revenue will 
grow. 


CHAPTER XI t 

THE POST OFFICE AND THE TELEGRAPH 

The Post Office- 

Lord Dalhousie appointed a Committee to enquire into the 
•working of the Postal department, the result of which was a 
reduction of the rates on letters to half an anna or frf. per half 
tola for any distance. The reform was effected by Act XVII. 
uf 18a4 The impetus given to correspondence by this reduc¬ 
tion i - seen in the fact that, while the number of letters aml 
newspapers received for delivery in 1853-54* was 19,082,670, 
it rose to 04,236,357 or an increase of 330 per cent, in 1800-07, 
and to 67,978,365 or 356 per cent, in 1867-68. The progress of 
purely postal revenue is thus shewn :— 


i 353-64 last complete year of former rates 

Percentage, 

m 

1865-50 tirst complete year ... 

100 

3 804 05 tenth ditto 

214 

1805 clovmith ditto 

1HG0-07 uvclfth ditto 

•J;iO 

1800-07 ,, ditto (exclusive of Straits Settlements) 

2*J7 

1W4S thirteenth ditto 

1M7 


From the beginning of 1869-fO the weight of letter Ijjat mnv 
be sent for half an anna and upwards was doubled, so that India 
lias the cheapest letter post in tho world. 

The most important events of 1867-68 wore, a new postal 
contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, the enhaneo- 
mout of the postage on Overland letters, the revision of the high¬ 
er grades of the Department and the establishment ot h i 
posts in Calcutta and Bombay. Jn Calcutta this latter ex¬ 
periment proved a failure. Sea-sorting on the Bombay and Suofc 

. Weekly co3 

creation wit h Burniah was established, and a monthly mail to the 
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Straits. The growing use of currency notes for remittancesthrou- •» 
lUo Post Office led to the suggestion of compulsory registration 
on the .English system, and of a charge of a double registration 
fee, on delivery, on all such covers containing money and 
other valuables dropped into the letter box without registration. 
Official correspondence was treated almost as in England. 

tjovu hundred audLsisty-seyen posl offices and 134 letter- 
were opened during the year, chiefly in the Bombay circle.^ 1 he 
total length in miles of postal lines was o,98S by railway, 5,14<E 
by mail-cart and horse, 34,930 by runners and 5,013 by sea, m 
49,07 1 i* in all. The abstract results of the correspondence returns 
are ns follows; — 


Year. 

| 

Letters. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Parcels. 

Books, i Total. 1 

180C-67 (exclusive of 
Straits Settlements) 
1W-63 

Increase 

Increase porcortago 

SS.901.1G2 1 

5,217,823 

5,Jii’,110 

613,575 
051.420 

439.750 05,172,31*2 
525,055 69,154,817 

;?,()(>(>,093| los.esaj 37 ,s.m S5,3iu» 3,982,555 

«-»j 3 70 

0-16 10-391 G'l 1 

1 


These returns shew the increase of the parcel traffic and 

the number of book-parcels, due to the removal of restrictions on 
the descriptions of articles sent by this post. The returns may 
be still further analyzed :— 



Yyur. 


Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Harvlco. 

j T - w - 

1 • ; (Vxclueive of 

ruont) 

1 '*7.6d 

Strait6 Sottle- 

28,236,904 

31 ; m5.2Sl 

1 21,553,397 
iI2,.!U.703| 

7,021.2CI 

, 3,0*3,830 

l.lUO.Ufl 53,001,10J 

l.Coti.ili ii;.507,355 

Increase 

Docrouso 

• • 

. 

G,:(;3,:-75 

707,MU 

3 04,301 

70,20.1* 3,000.0931 

...; . i 

Percentage^ 

f Inart) vo 

..Decrease 


2.M>7 

3:«j 

g.. - 

r* ** 

49 72 

° 8 ’ •• j 

. •• -1 


Seventncn per cent: of the correspondence was rotained n.r re 
b l uc, an increase due to the creation of bi.'ineh office , Tin ro 
'Vere 1.779,-18 letters scut to the Bead Letter Office. During !uo 
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eleven months of 1866-67 there were 67,74*5 letters, papers, or 
parcels missent; in 1867-68 there were 71,8 L2. The increase in 


the gross vnlue of stamps sold in 1867-GS as compared with 
3 86(5-07 (deducting the sales in the Straits Settlements,) was 
4'78 per cent. The gross value of service stamps sold was lis t 
3, 18,109, against Rs. 3,03,031. 


The District Post consists of lines of communication connect¬ 
ing the head quarters of each district with the interior police 
and revenue stations, and is maintained primarily for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying official correspondence, the expense being 
met in some parts of the country from the proceeds of a special 
cess levied for the purpose, and in other places forming a charge 
on the general revenues. Originally, this post was managed by 
district officers or other local officials independently of the 
imperial post, but within the last few years its management 
was transferred in Bombay and the North-Western Provinces 
to the Post Office Department, and experimental transfers were 
also made in Madras and Bengal. Of 5,070,093 covers sent to 
the district post for delivery 540,085 were undelivered. The 
number received from the district post was 3,129,001, 


Complaints ,—-The number of complaints increased to 2,186 
for 1807-68, or 14 per cent. The number of cases in which 
punishment was inflicted on Post Office employds increas¬ 
ed from 87 in the previous year (equivalent to 38 for a year 
of 12 months) to 126, while the proportion of legal convictions 
obtained f -ll from 71 percent, to 04 per cent. The number of 
robberies committed in feudatory territory fell from 80 in 1805-06 
to 26 in 1806-67, and to 19 in 1867-68, and in British territory, 
from 17 to 11 . 


Tin number of persons in permanent employ in the Post Office 
amounted to 21,280. 

Tim non-postal branches of tlie Department consist of a 
bollock train in Bengal,connecting Darjeeling with the Ba>>t lu- 
di uu Railway, the military van dak iu the Punjab, and the pas¬ 
senger service by mail-cart or parcel van on the various mail-cart, 
line-*. Those branches yielded a not profit of £2^212 against a 
deficit in the previous year. 

Tka financial .r sails of ih* Post Office continu 'd u be mb 
factory. The revenue from private correspondence showed a 
considerably I argot increase than during either of the two 
ceding years ;— 
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JSGG-07. 
Estimate 12 
months, exclu¬ 
sive of Straits 
Settlements. 

1SG7-GS. 

1 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Receipts, including official post¬ 
age 

l>o., excluding official post¬ 
age and sale proceeds of service 
stamps 

Disbursements ... ... 

>>\t lievenue. including official 
postage and sale proceeds of 
service stamps 

Ret deficit if official postage and 
sale proceeds of service stamps, 
&c., bo excluded 

Ita. A. P. 

65,01,003 6 5 

36,11,245 5 10 

43,75,067 11 10 

21,25,935 10 7 

7,63,822 6 0 

Rs. A. P. 

60,St,4-17 0 6 

37,74,607 4 6 

47,54,940 6 5 

13,29,566 10 1 

9,80,333 t if 

Decrease. 

0 10 

Increase. 

4*52 

Increase. 

SOS 

Decrease. 

37-40 

Increase. 

28-31 



Revenue from pri¬ 
vate correspon- 
dence. 

Increase over pre¬ 
vious year. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1SG5GG 

35,59,268 

1,42,039 

1800*07 for 12 months, including the 
{Straits Settlements 

30,71,578 

1,12,310 

Excluding the Straits Settlements 

30,11,245 


1-867*08 

37,74,007 

1,63,802 

- 1 


There are items of free service rendered to the Post Otth\ 
Avhieh hare le ver been noticed in the aocouuts. The chid ot 


these ate:— 

Kailway free Mervioo 
Steam Services 
1 -Ucoimt on Bale of Stamps 
English Stores 

X J r in ting u Bengal mid Madras (say) 


Its. 2,00,000 

- ' 
,, 1,24,805 

„ 31,080 

ff ‘ 10.000 


Total .. ] 1,08,817 

To king all thoao items into account, and allowing fin a jn..spoo- 
1 jv< increase «>f expenditure, the Director General tliinks it 
,„av fie sat'tdy stated that, the Post Office will continue to show 
considerable surplus of receipts. Notwithstanding tfi< l-ugo 
V(..lu< 'ton in tho amount of official postogi brought to ic< 

Vlmi( was a surplus of ID. 13,29,506, winch was red i tool In "■ 
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deductions above mentioned to Rs. 2,20,6SP''. The official 
postage revenue is considerably understated, owing to the 
temporary exclusion from account of the official correspon¬ 
dence passing within the limits of the same district, and not 
addressed to or sent by a privileged office. The inclusion of 
this item would have raised the surplus to about £140,000. 

The Telegraph- 


In the five years ending 1868 tho efficiency of the Telegraph 
Department was greatly increased. It should be remembered 
that from Calcutta to Benares it is as far as from London to Edin¬ 
burgh ; that from Bombay to Kurrachee is farther than from Paris 
to Warsaw; that from Kurrachee to Calcutta is farther than from 
London to Constantinople ; and a telegram from Galle to Pesha- 
■vv 11 r is actually transmitted over a distance equivalent to one- 
eightli of the circumference of our Globe. 

On 3.1sf December 1803 the length of lines was 31,350 miles. 1 
On the* 1st of December 1868 it was 13,875f. There were 
10,0q0| miles on Hamilton’s whole, and Persian pattern 
Standards, 220] on stone pillars, 184J on brick pillars, 2,577 \ 
on wooden .supports, and 242 on G. I. P, Railway simoons. Of 
the mileage there were— 

2 miles, 1£ Fgs. with 1*2 wires. 

6 jj 4 ,, ,, 0 ,, 


U53 ,, 4 ,, ,, 4 }1 

> ,, 5 ,, ,, 2 

7,793 „ 0) 2 „ „ 1 wire. 

Wherever new trunk roads or railways have been opened, or a re¬ 
al -mt to be opeued, or extended, the telegraph lines have been 
shifted or will be shifted on to them. 

From 1st January 1866 the Government of India carried 
out a reorganization of the Department devised by Colonel 
Robinson, II. E., the Director General. Salaries have been 
: * inci cbccl ' \ g im 

proved, (amps introduced, the system of accounts improved 
and charges reduced since that date. On 30th April 1868 
the separation of construction from maintenance and working 
was effected, As a further means for improving the know¬ 
ledge of the Department in modern telegraphy, four of the 
most intelligent of the 'administrative staff are >ent home atmuah 
ly to study in the best practical and theoretical school. Arrange- 
or • i j is have been made for instructing European soldier:- in prae- 
liral (a lc jraphy, and sapper * and minors in practical construe- 
(Tap that, in the event-of a campaign, it may always be po^ 



]? rr ovs in Indian and Indo-Iuvopcctn Messages* 


sil)lo to provide soldier signallers for ‘field Telegkplis, if such 

^ On TV October 186g) anew tariff of one rupee for ten words 
r .. ,.ji inji'i wis introduced. This lias been supplemented by 

Znt; IS’the' lament on Indian Telegrams is no, the 
cheapest ami simplest in the world From tl ,0 1st January 
1869, tire Ceylon lines came under the Government ot India, the 
result of which was a reduction m the tariff. Messages were sent 
to and from India and Cevlon. The administrate result o 
these improvements is, tM there are now so few res.gnauoasand 
so many applications fot employment and re-employment that 
there is not only no difioulty m obtaining Signal ers, but the 
Department is able to select, and can now afford to reject, all 

but. superior lads. , 

The following table shows the number ot Messages sen m the 
twelve months ending October 1808, nnd the percentage of 
errors in the Indian and Indo-EurdF™ Messages as discovered 
by actual examination of all messages m the Complaint and 
Cheek Office :— 


Telegraph Messages 


Nov. 1S67 


■pcc. 


.Ian, 1808 


Pcb. 


M arcli 


April 

May 


July 

Aug. 

Sepfc. 


t 


Oofc. 


Indian 

Indo-European 

Indian 

I ndn. European 
\ Indian 

{ Iudo-European 

\ Indian 

j Indo-European 
\ Intlian 

) [ndo-European 
\ Indian 

( Tnd-*-European 
\ Indian 

\ 1 uuo-Europvan 
{ Indian 

j In do European 
\ Indian 

j Indo-European 
{ Indian 

j Indo-European 
\ Indian 

j Indo-European 
j Indian 

( Indo-European 



, 30,454 
. 2,00(5: 

. 20,039 20:' 

. 2,213 (5lj 
. •jS.OGO 319 
. 2,7oo! 93 
. 34.301' 254 
. 3,282| 9C 


* --’< ; M 

*) to , I .i 1 


*h«'i T> 


•5.04.' 
3i.o42 ' 

2 , 35 ; ; ; 
31.4SJ;- 'HI 

3,40. 

73! 


:*l| 3oo 
n 

3 ^l '96 3*44 
29 283 ( 74; 

3; 99,2 92 

5i 339 1 • 

M 7012 03 
42 321 '89 

13 812*83 

3 s 350 1' | 
23 1 132 3*11 
41 305 l "21, 


•31 108 
•513-53 
• 10 . 1*02 
•49 3"M 

ii 1 22 

•18 3-02 
'08 '82 


'09,3 01 


25 OS.3'1 


17 i 17 
•46; 2 49 
15 1 (l 
•55 8'13| 
•121 12 ] 
*05] 3 
1C»| 137 
1-0S 8 13 


229 

I.,'1190 (if 


33 28! -92' 12 1 •(Mi 


|28 7152 

o'K‘- 


12 

34 

14 


^‘0.12 228 
"o '& 9 I 


85 3 50 
203 92 

78 3 05 
352 102' 
13, 79 3 03 
37 205 *9 

lUi 09 2 05 


‘58 4 14 
•13 l 05 

• ' ■ 

•IP l M 


*59 3 ‘6 


lot 




•1J -So* 

*45,3 loI 
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In 1807-08 the value of Service messages wa^ £17,870 and of 
Private messages £95,744, or £113,614 in all. The revenue in 
1800-61 was only £02,520 so that it has nearly doubled in eight 
years. The capital sum spent on the construction and mainten¬ 
ance of Indian Telegraphs from 1S51-52 t r 0 1806-67 inclusive, 
'was £1,081,076 and the net loss on working in that period was 
£502,962. Since 1865-66 there lias been a small profit. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MILITARY , MARINE AND MEDICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Strength and Cost of the Army. 

The nominal strength of the Army in India in 1807, includ¬ 
ing effectives, non-effectives and the depots in England, was 
190,000, of whom 0-^000 were British and 126,000 Native 
troops. The real effective strength in India, as.reported on by 
the three Sanitary Commissioners of the Governments of India, 
Madras and Bombay, Vas 171,991 of whom 56,942 were British 
and 114,949 were Native troops, as follows :— 



Government 
of India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

British Troops .. 

34,603 

10,928 

11,411 

|Native Troops 




Regular 

45,500 

29,050 

26,452 

Irregular, or Central inch , jj org0 & 

4,212 

. 


Punjab Frontier Force. 

9,135 


1 . 

Total in 18v 7 
[ . 

93,450 

40,578 

j 37,803 


I *- 1 y< ' before th- is5(l-57, the nominal strength 

' |r liriti li troops 45 ooo . Uic [ the Native force 
250,115. 
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Cost Since the Mutiny. 




The whole cost of the Army in India, English and Native, 
i.s about sixteen millions sterling a year, ora third of the revenue. 
Of this 12 J is spent in India and o\ in England. The cost since 
the year before the Mutiny has been : — 


Year. 

In India. 

In England.* 

Total. 

1856-57 

10,85S,9G3 



1857-58 

14,740,737 



1858-59 

21,000 ,000 

3,750,000 

24,750,000 

1859-GO 

20,909,307 

3,750,000 

24,659,000 

1SG0-C1 

15,S3S,9S0 

2,750,000 

18,588,980 

1861-62 

13,681,900 

2,539,802 

16,221,702 

1SG2-G3 

12,704,325 

2,144,737 

14,909,062 

1863-64 

12,G97,0G9 

2,075,935 

14,773,004 

1804-05 

13,491,467 

2,292,683 

15,787,150 

1SG5-GG 

14,360,338 

2,432,968 

16,798,806 

1866-67+ 

12,440,3S3 

3,3S5,40S 

15,825,791 

18G7-G8 

12,603,467 

3,499,828 

16,103,295 

1SG8-69 

12,990.288 

3,293,905 

16,284,193 

Estimate. 

1869-70 

12,850,000 




Theinilitavy expenditure i.s likely to go on increasing ev< rv year 
owing to the gradually crowing proportion of the higher gt.nhw o ' 
Indian ottiperfe and cost of the Staff Corps. The cost of tho En gh.sh 
and Native Av., •• in Indie in 1867 - ,J 'S was thus divided;— 

* C p to ISO*-02 in round numburs. + Eleven monlha, 

Vot XIII , Taut* 111, & IV. a 
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Effective Services. —I. 

Army and Garrison Statf 
Administrative Stall 
Regimental Pay tfnd Allowances 
CommisBariat 
Stud and Ptemount... 

Clothing 
Barrack 
Martial Law 
Medical 
Ordnance 
Ecclesiastical 
Education . . 

Sea Transport 
Miscellaneous 
Volunteer Corps 

Non- Effective Services. —II. 
Rewards 
Retired Officers 
Pen inns to Officers 
Pensions to Widows and Orpliaus 
Civil reunions and Gratuities ... 

Total Army charges in India 


Govt, of 
Iiiilia. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

242,202 

123,S93 

130,347 

102i286 

51,815 

49,900 

3,701,439 

1,535,797 

1,380.368 

1,216:343 

469.729 

473,118 

178,395 

51,199 

20.171 

49,761 

30,985 

29,621 

222,127 

50,327 

87,850 

1-9,464 

11,931 

9,649 

! 

113,576 

106,720 

254,719 

116,030 

198,605 

12,779 

4,719 

4,997 

26,S5S 

2.845 

11,818 

70,787 

57,686 

32.71S 

125,018 

165,063 

121, S37 

1,829 

1,997 

613 

10 898 

4,702 

],9G3 

7,024 

8,813 

1,836 

214,891 

259,874 

110,657 

4,039 

3,274 

2,525 

7,748 

1 5,592 

: 5,454 

6,749,828 

, 3,072,872 

: 2,780,707 


12,603,467 


Health of the Army. 

if we start from 1800 we find, from the data of eight years, 
that gradual and solid improvement lias taken place, not,\vith- 
standing the frequency and the increasing ferocity of cholera 
epidemics before which man has hitherto proved powerless. 
Taking the statistics only from 1800 to ISGo inclusive, Dr. Lo- 
</an, the Director General of the Army Medical Department, re¬ 
marks upon the progressive amelioration in the health of the 
1m, dish garrison of India. In that period the Army fluctuated 
from 57,000 to 67,000. but 63,000 may bo taken aS its mean. 
'I'll'- admissions to hospital fell in the six years from 121.000 
to 01000. The number of men constantly non-effective from 
re kness.fell from 71 to 50 per thousand. The number of deaths, 
1.1; fiom 35 to 28 per thousand of mean strength. These facts 
will be found to bo more than borne out by the following table 
to ill' 1 close of 1867. A. mortality of 28 per 1000 is still too high, 
lmt what a vast improvement on the facts revealed by Lord 
If rh.-rt s Commission. Sir llnmdd Martin lias declared that the 
mortality among the whit., troops in India might yet bo ilimi- 
i>islio,l to ten per thousand. But no one will share his expecta- 
lion/ who has observed that, so far from mastering such vpide- 
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Tftallh of the Army since IS GO. 


mics as cholera, medical observers lament that the mouohty 
from such causes, is increasing under modern treatment. Not 
in these calculations is any allowance made for the larger i n n- 
ber now iuvali.led, not indeed, for o.scharge from the semcc 
but for change of climate. Whereas formerly a siek'y man ^a.s 
allowed lo remain, in India till he died, he is now slapped to 
England where he i lore becomes effective We have com¬ 
piled 1 1 io following table from the successive Sanitary Kepoits. 
The rates are per thousand :— 


Year. 

Strength. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

1860. . 

1,861 

1862 ... 

1863 . 

1SG4 ... 

1S65 . 

1,866 . 

1867 - 

97,SS2 

72,791 

1 71,069 
64,902 
03,284- 
64,405 
59,941 
56,91^ 

84 

S2 

1 io 
69 

1 62 

1 GO 
68. 

1 53 

36-77 
46 . ’ 
28-11 
25-08 
21 10 
24-24 
20-11 
80*95 

G9-3 
59-3 
56 4 
59-5 
58*7 

29T 

21 3: 
25*5 
13-8 
15*9 
35T 
127 
19*3 

66*9 
63*7 
62-8 
57*7 
667 
64*3 
68-1 
60*4 

17*4 

18*6 

21 *4 
21*9 

j 18*12 

Mean of 8 yoai-B . 08,902 

1 

[ os 

28-91 

60*6 

21*0 

637 

197 


Whether we look at .sickness or mortality, Bengal is.the 
worst of the three old Presidencies, having an average ol GS 
daily sick and 28-01 deaths per thousand against GO G and 2r|» 
in Bomba v and 037 and 10 7 in Madras respectively It we look 
at, sickness alone Bombay is slightly the healthiest, but 
if we consider mortality, Madras vindicates its position as 
the healthiest of the Presidencies for troops. A mean mor¬ 
tality of 19A per thousand, against 21A in Bombay and nearly 
2!) in Bengal is remarkable. The causes of the greater he d- 
thincss ol both Madras and Bombay are doubtless their expo¬ 
sure to the influences of the sea and the monsoons, and the 
comparative absence of that cholera which is endemic In the v al¬ 
ley of the Ganges -/<* , almost entirely 

confined lo the worst. Presidency, Bengal; t is less in Bombay 
it would soetn to hnv6 fooion uon-cxistont in IMn< i d&. 

The English Army under the Government of India, 

The Ann\ \v:»s thus distributed on % 2Sth Juuo 3867, -ben it 
was 3 VI 5 strong: - 


3 K 2 








































ApTlLLSKT. 

Station. 

3 

so 

c 

1 

TO 

I.NFAKTRY. 

Station. 

Strength. 

A. Horse Bi Igado A. Bat. 

Meerut 

136 

3rd Regiment, l.sf Bat. 

Moorut 

709 

13. „ 

Mean Meer .. 

138 

6th 


1st „ 

Fciuzepore ... 

038 

0. „ 

Lucknow ' , 

125 

7th 


1st „ 

Saugor 

478 

U. „ 

Meerut 

129 




Nowgong 

200 

13. „ 

Umballa 

m 

11th 


1st ,, 

Kj zabad 

77') 

C Horse Brigade F. ,, 

Benares 

120 

12th 


2nd || 

Seetaporo 

427 

F. Horse Brigade A. „ 

Umballa 

121 




Rue Haxcilly 

390 

B. „ 

Scalkote 

118 

19th 


1st 

Now* bora 

783 

C. „ 

Morar 

110 

23 rd 


1st ,| 

Jtibbulpore . 

199 

D. „ 

Rawul Pindee 

122 




Nagodc 

2! I 

E. „ 

Peshawur ... 

123 

27 th 



Dum-Dum .. 

466 

F. „ 

8tb £rig.tdc 13. Battery 

Peshawur 

111 


>t 


Burrackpero . 

1' 7 

Lucknow 

111 


>J 


1 erhatnporo... 

128 

t’. „ 

Fyaubad 

140 

35th 


, 1 

A* unit an 

507 


Seetaporo 

146 


tr 


Deia I. Khan 

191 

11th Brigade D. 

A gra 

12? 

36th 

it 


Moradabad ... 

300 

£• „ 

Morar 

110 




Sliuhjehnn* 


F. 

Bareilly 

122 




pore 

405 


Cawnpore 

113 

37th 

>i 


Bareilly 

0 s 1 

10th Brigade A. Battery 

Hazareebaugh 

115 

3Stb 



Seal koto 

779 


Meerut 

118 


it 


(iovlndghur .. 

73 

0. 

Barraekpore.. 

14*1 




hurt Lahore. . 

no 

I). 

Barrack pore.. 

127 

41st 

» 


* X™ 

797 

£. ,, 

Saugor 

131 

42 nd 



Peshawur .. 

002 

F. 

Diuaporo 

i: 1 

40th 

n 

## 

Lucknow 

893 

G. 

Jtibbulpore .. 

11C 

55th 


• *. 

Lucknow 

893 

lL*fh Brigade A. Buttery 

Ferozoj>oro .. 

140 

58th 

,, 


Darjeeling .. 

470 

13. „ 

Bawul Pindee 

121 




enures 

3 15 

0. „ 

Meerut 

125 

77th 

* 


Peshawur .. 

Got 

D. „ 

Mooltau 

131 




Attoek 

109 

K „ 

Peahuwur 

114 


‘ 


Roorkco 

300 

P. „ 

Menu Meer .. 

124 

70th 



Delhi 

2*.'0 

G. „ 

Jullundur .. 

130 




ullundur ... 

053 

32nd Brigade A. Battery 

Allahabad 

127 

82 ud 



Plii Hour 

72 

B. 

Jhanai 

105 


r$ 


Kangra 

07 

3. „ 

Lucknow 

07 




U iwul Pinth o 

42" 

4. 

Peshawur .. 

50 

8Sth 



Murn o Hills 

393 

6. „ 

Mmmr 

63 




Subathoo 

788 

c. „ 

Fort Lahore .. 

64 

90th 

\\ 


ilazareobnugh 

7"l 

7. 

lAiriu 

66 

t» 1 Mt- 

tr 


Jh rind 

49h 

24th Brigade 1« Batten' Mooltan 

50 

93rd 

>> 

f. 

Soeprco 

149 

2. „ 

Mean Meer . 

03 




llinballu 

GH 

3. „ 

Meerut 

02 

94th 



• uwnpt ro ... 

620 

4 

Altuhubud 

00 

UU* t 

„ 


Puttecghur . 

297 

5. 

Morar 

51 






0. „ 

Govindghur .. 

03 

103rd 



Morar 

r.ii 

35thBtigudo 1. „ 

Sanger 

68 


,, 


H oxt Gwalior 

229 

2. „ 

Delhi 

03 

101th 

„ 


Dugslmic 

802 

». „ 

Fort William 

02 

105th 

,, 


Dinupore 

704 

4 „ 

Attook 

67 

)• 6th 

, 


Ahull Ah or 

790 

6. „ 

1 'iirjccling 

00 

107 th 

,, 


A llahai i i 

774 

bappert and Miners 

Uoorkvo 

41 

2nd 

Pat ItiUo UrijiUlu 

Foil \N illlain 

002 




3rd 

J % 


B »wul Pindee 

000 





99 

» 

Muiruo Hills 

259 

Cavau>,y. 



Convalescent Depats. 









Durjecliii'. 

117 





M 


ParlNimtb ... 

:« 

2nd Dragoon Guards 

Mn'tra 

; nig 


II 

.. 

Nyneo Tal 

847 

Mh I.iueoi n 

Luftkn<‘\v 

1 M 


k , 

„ 

Landaur 

2081 

7th Dr.igoon Guards 

onarea 

2"7 


,, 


Kussowlto 

3401 

■' 

: -ynporo 

130 


I, 


Dhuriiisuiu .. 

110 

1 7th Hu8s. ro 

’koto 

405 


. 


|Nunrh;oti), ibc. 

l J 

Irjfh Himttw/i 

ft * at 

:.79 



.. 

[Family Cataps 

1 

mtb Hu*nara 

Ci£ bell poIV 

300 


, | 


iMinree 

2S1 


S % helee . 

100 

m 

ssidoney Depot. i 

1 

1 

|31*t IiuosAia 

Ii'3 [' ■ 

2 k —! 

303 




jChinsurab 

81 

1, 


“ s. 
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As during November and December 18G7 upwards of G000 men 
were withdrawn for the Abyssinian expedition, Dr. Brydcu founds 
las vital statistics for 18(37 on the average strength of 10 months, 
or 31,603. 

'.Hie average number daily under treatment was 1,803, 
the daily proportion per 1,000 having been 53. This ratio 
fluctuated between a minimum of 4(3'7 in December, and 
a maximum of til. 8 in September. The total admissions 
into hospital amounted to 48,87(3 or a ratio of 1,412 per 
1,000. In October the rate of admissions was at its maxi¬ 
mum or 160 per 1,000; in February at its minimum of 86 
per 1,000, Thesp results are more favourable than any in 
the previous eight years. From 1859 to 1867 the average 
number out of every 1,000 British soldiers who were sick daily 
had fallen from 90 tu 58. In 1867 it was only 53. In the 
same way the number admitted per 1,000 had fallen gradu¬ 
ally and steadily from 2,228 to 1,501. In 1867 it was only 
1,412. Taken merely with reference to the amount of sick¬ 
ness, the returns of the year are very favourable and satisfactory. 
But viewed in relation to mortality the result is very different. 
During 1806 the death rate was only 20T1 per 1,000—the most 
favourable ratio attained. Between 1859 and i860 it had varied 
from 45*93 in 1801 to 20*11 in 1866. In 1807 the deaths wore 
in the proportion of 30v5 per 1,000—a greater loss of life 
than has occurred in any year since 1861. This high death 
rate was due, just as it was in 1861, to a wide-spread and viru¬ 
lent epidemic of cholera over Northern India owing to the great 
IIiirdwar Fair, Of 1,071 deaths 479 were duo to cholera ; or out 
of the total death rate of 30*95 per thousand 13*84 was due in this 
cause. In 1866 the death rate from this disease was only 1*87 ; 
on tiro other hand in 1861 the deaths were*23*73, and in the 
epidemic of 1856, which attracted comparatively little attention, 
cholera was fatal to no less than 33 05 per 1,000. 

The following table shews in detail the causes of death aiui 
invaliding :— 



7’' T : .1;- , , of the. Bengal Presidency by Death an l Invaliding, 2707. Pur 1,000 of average Strength 78*23. 


I -s i f iho Army l»y D; .th 1/ 71. 


Loss of ihc Army by Invaliding 1,630. 


Cause.* oi Death. 


Cholera 
Variola 
Pycenua 
Erysipelas 
l efcris Intormittcns 
Kcniiuma 
,, (.ontiinta 
Dy*entenu Acnra 
c • 

Piarrhm 
Ithemn as 
Syphulis Socuudsxift 
Hydrophobia 
Purpura 
EbrUwPas 
Anaemia 
Anasarca 
'Scirrhoma 

Tumor (nature iiot specified) 
[Phthisis Puimoiuvlis 
JH»Tnop:y«#ia 
I Morbus i-ox® 

[Tuberculosis Mesenteries 

jMeningins 

‘Encephalitis 

SpiUil>»i i 

• ApOpiCXii 

Paralysis ... 

[Delirium Tremens 
I Pericarditis 
'Morbus Cordis 
jAireurisma 
. Brondhitis 
IPlcuritia 
‘Empyema 
Pneumonia 
Asthma 
Pharyngitis 
Cusmtis 


Died per 1,000 

of 

Strength 


13 h; 

12 


1*97 

•40 


) 

‘If 

ni 


Causes of Invaliding. 


Invalided for 

Discharge from 
the bu i vice. 


invalided for 

Change of 
Climate. 


1*3.6 


2*46 

*4) 

110 

*87 


Pebris Intermittent 

,, Remit tv r.s e- Continue 
Ophthalmia 
Dyseuterla 
Diairhcea 
Uhcmnatiamus 
Syphilis Secundaria 
Iritis Syphilitica 
St: ictuni Urethra? 

Scorbutus 
Ebriositas 
Anaemia 
Carciuoma 
Lupus .. 

Scrofula 

I hihibis Pulmona)^ 

Ab**cob8us Psoanua 
lueolatio ••• 

i Encephalitis 
Epilepsia 
Chorea 
Paralysis 
Mfoiia 
Dcme»tia 
Oti’.is 
I Dysecoia 
[Cojoitns 
jNcurulgia 
Cophalaia 
.Pericarditis 
Morbus v ordis 

... 

A uginu Pcctoris 
S palpi tatio 
iphicbiiis 
jEpistaxis 
iVarix 
'Syncope 


9 

3 

7 
5 

o 

42 

23 

1 

4 

i 

8 


7 

45 

"i 


12 

3 

11 

2 

*1 

3 

1 

6 

61 

2 


U 

1 


89 

6 

8 

’57 

23 

8i 

.65 

*7 

1 

43 

1 
1 
9 

50 

0 

16 

1 

7 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 
4 
4 
3 

IP 

1 

60 

o 

1 

6 

1 

1 

3 


Invalided per 
1,000 of * 
Strength. 


.3 15 
*43 
2*51 
.3*6t 

2 89 


r3 09 


3*70 


Sl 




‘S 

Oi 

4 


ft? 

ft 

s 

a. 




ft 

ft 




ft- 

ft* 
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Fn otitis 
►*us 

dromat emesis 

Peritonitis 

Henna 

Fistula in Ano 
Hepatitis scuta 
„ Chronica 
Icterus 
Orthosis 
A-.iu.; 

Nepbria 

Extrareflation of Urine ... 

Dii- .->j of oupraronai Capsules 

Atrophy ond Debility •• 

Amnnratiun (cause not specified) 

Accident 

>nakeblte 

Suicide 

Drowning 

Asphyxia 

utfueated drunk ... 


257 


1*19 


Ratio per 1,000 for Deaths from caute? not 
up. yi ill y calculated ftbore 


1*81 


Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis 
Bronchitis 
Pleuritis _ 

Pneumonia 
Ashthraa 
Hernia 
Dyspepsia 
Huunorrhofs 
Fistula ir Ano 
Ileus 
Gistritb 
Hxematemesis 
Splenitis 
H ‘patitis 
Nephritis 

Cystitis 
Knuresis 
Diabetes 
Lithiasis 
Varicocele 
Orchitis 

Synovitis 

\rfhritis 
Periostitis 
Caries 
Necrosis 
Coot ract ura 
Abscess 
Ulcer _ 
fca’/zCma 
Psoriasis 

Debility (worn out) 

Fracture 
• •islocation 
Contusion 
Incised wound 
Lacerated wound 
Gunshot wound 
A imputation 
Cause not specified 
Rati., per 1,0 n> for T nvaliding from cause • 
not specially calculated above 


80 93 


3 

19 

5 

1 


1 

SS 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

4 

1 

o 

1 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

132 

7 

2 

1 

"i 

3 

3 

b 


546 


1 

1 

19 

3 

2 

*2 

10 

'4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

373 


1 

1 

O 

3 

1 

2 

3 
1 
1 

4 

5 
1 
1 

221 

1 


3,090 


0-24 


•72 


11-68 


1, -70 


C15 


47 28 
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Causes of Death and Invaliding. 
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The English Army tinder the Government of India. 


Influence of Age, Marriage and Temperarnce .— Of married 

men 32 per cent, of the total were under 30 years of age, and 
08 per cent, exceeded 30; of unmarried men 72 per cent, of the 
total were under 30 years of age, and 28 per cent, above 30. 
Irrespective of the fact of men being married or unmarried 
the death rato (exclusive of cholera) was as follows :— 


25,79J men below 30, g.ave 318 deaths = 12*33 per 1,000 
10,857 men above 30, gave 285 deaths = 20'25 per 1,000 

This statement cannot be viewed apart from the fact of two- 
thirds of the married class belonging to the later group, and the 
same proportion of the unmarried to the first group. As might 
have been expected the ratio of mortality is higher for the mar¬ 
ried than for the unmarried class, although the difference is less 
than might have been anticipated from the contrast in the ages 
of the two groups. , , 

3,012 Married men gave 110 deatlw=36*52 per 1,000 inclusivo of cWra deaths. 

or 69 death- wn-20 por 1,000 exclusive of cholctu death*. 

30,802 Unmarried men gave 809 deutbs'=.2S‘J09 por 1,000 inclusive of clioleru deaths. 

* lt „ „ b or 499 deaths—1610 per 1,0 0 exclusive of cholera douthe. 

The admission rate of 87*08 per cent, in the case of the married 
against 1 38*13 in the case of unmarried, is affected by the item 
of venereal alone to the extent of 10*50 per cent. And the same 
cause determines a great diminution in hospital residence in the 
case of the married men. During 1867> oh the average, each 
unmaried man spent eighteen days in Hospital, while the mar¬ 
ried men spent each nine days only. As to Temperance, of 
31,51,530 reported 1 on 017 were abstainers, 29,293 temperate and 
1,590 intemperate. Of the first 2*7 per cent, were sick and 2 3 
died ; of the second 4*7 were sick and 2*9 died ; of the third 5*4 
wmu sick and 3*8 died. According to the effect on discipline 
and character the results were as follow :— 




Character. 
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017 
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Different meanings attach to the words temperate and intem¬ 
perate ; not unfrequently it is to be feared the soldier who drinks 
in secret and whose character may to all outward appearance he 
good, is the man who suffers most in health by the intemperate 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

Women a.n / Children. —Among women out of an average 
♦strength of 3,008, there were 4,088 admissions, and of these 139 
died, the ratios being respectively 135*90 and 40*21 TL . ratio 
of admissions does not represent the total sickness, as many 
willing caw s are treated in quarter*. In 1800, the death-rate 
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among women was only 25*4?6 per 1,000, but in no previous year 
bad it been less than 42, During the four years ending 1853- 
54, the average was 44’5 and during the four years ending 
with 1863, it was 49*6. High, therefore, as was the 
death-rate in 1807, it is rather under the average. Of the 
total mortality of 40*21, the proportion due to cholera was 
19*28. Among children the ratios of admissions and deaths 
were both very high. The former amounted to 969, and 
the latter to 104*9 per 1/)00. In 1805, the ratios were 757 and 
83*15. In I860, they were 804 and 75*11. Here again cholera 
contributed largely to the mortality, 94 children having died 
of that disease during the year. 

The Native Army under the Government of India. 

The strength of the regular Native Army actually present 
throughout the year, was 39,114. The average strengh of the 
year is taken at 45,500. The vital statistics arc not so reliable 
for purposes of comparison as those of the English Army from 
two causes. Sepoys obtain leave to visit their homes on account 
of ill-health, this leave representing invaliding. The num¬ 
ber was 955 in 1867. And certain outposts and detachments, 
which are included in the strength, furnish no records of sick¬ 
ness. The death-rate was 16*77 per 1,000 or slightly higher than 
it was in 1864, but less than that shewn in any other of the six 
years previous. Taking the men who were present with their 
Regiments the average number of daily sick was 1834, or 46 
per 1,000. The maximum sick-rate was in October when it 
amounted to 71, and the minimum in May when it was 37 p r 
1,000. 1 lie Native soldiers enjoyed remarkable immunity from 

cholera during 1867 its in former years. The houses in which 
Native soldiovs live are indiscriminately termed ‘‘ huts.” hut it 
appears that three-fourths of the lines, now in use in this Pre¬ 
sidency, really Consist of barracks large enough to contain a sub¬ 
division or section of a company in each. The above figures refer 
to tho Regular Native Army only. The death rale of the Cen¬ 
tral India Irregular Force, 4816 full strength, was 8*92, and the 
daily sick rat< of the average strength of 4212 was 3*56. The 
death rate of the Punjab Frontier l?orce, 12,000 full strength, 
was 15*50 anil the daily sick rate of the average strength of 
9,135 was 8 64. ° 

The English Army in Madras. 

Thon imes nd station® of regiments and batteries are upt o-iveu. 
The strength of the English' force, in stations, was 10,928. ° Tho 
strength, of the British troops exclusively was 10,793. The ratio 
per thousand of the former strength was deaths 1STT. c< u i .mf !v 
^ick 60*45, admissions to Hospital 1358*2. The ratios per niiMo 
nf strength afforded by those figures'upon an approximate m< :m, 
strength of 10,843 are, .deaths 20*84 am i 
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Titc v nthe Army hi Madras. 


The number of invads was 114 passed for discharge, and 470 
for change of climate, c 080. 

Officers . — There were 40imfficers serving with the British 
Troops. Of these 628 were admitted »d 8 died or 1320 and 2° 
per 1,000 respectively. o 

Women and Children . —Of 1369 women there were 1118 ad¬ 
missions and IS deaths or SlG‘0 and 13'J per 1,000. In all 
India, the average mortality for the five years from 1800 to 1864 
inclusive is 4043 per mille living, while soldiers for the same 
period died at the rate of 28'40 per mille. The health of child¬ 
ren also was much better in 1867 than before, the admissions 
having fallen from 703'3 per mille to 67T7. and the deaths 
from 79 '4 to 4-V0, a reduction of no less than 33 - 8 iu every 
thousand. Madras was remarkably free from cholera iu 1867. 


The Native Army in Madras- 


The average strength of the Native Army, excluding the 
troops serving under the Government of India and in Bombay, 
vis 9 9 650 °The admissions wore 22,243, the daily average 
number of'sick 8741 and the deaths 280, or per thousand 
73019 admissions, 29 48 daily sick and 13 69 deaths. These 
rates compared favourably with those of the previous year. In¬ 
termittent fever caused the greatest number of deaths in 1S07, 
j ;. per mille of strength. Diarrhcpa, cholera and respiratory 
disco os ranked next in absolute destructiveness, accounting, 
each for somewhat less than J per mille of strength. Tubercu¬ 
lar diseases, remittent fever and dysentery destroyed each 
about 0 40 per mille. In the following table the health statis¬ 
tics of the Madras Army during 1807 are compared with those of 
ihe other Presidencies. ‘ The “ strength” of the Bengal and Bom- 
1 ,, u ' Armies i. - obtained fro m the monthly Medical Returns 
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lower llm n ihe average of Bengal. Its rate of sickness is lov er 
than that of Bombay ; and the death-rate very slightly higher. 

The English Army in Bombay. 

The mean strength of the English Army in Bombay duringl867 
was 11,411 on which the vital statistics are based. The num¬ 
ber of admissions was 16,186, of daily sick G70 and of deaths 221, 
or per thousand 1418*5, 58*7 and 19*3 respectively. The in¬ 
validing amounted to 60*6 per thousand. The death rate was 
nearly "double that of 1866 ; cholera contributed 5 per mille to 
the rate of mortality ; liver and bowel diseases contributed 11 
per cent, to, and, with fever, were the cause of more than one- 
third of, the total sickness. There was a great increase of ad¬ 
missions to hospital owing to the effects of drunkenness. A 
large amount of bounty money was distributed towards the end 
of the year, and it is notable that, against 158 admissions to 
Hospital owing to intemperance during the three earlier quar¬ 
ters of the year taken together, there were 128 admissions from 
the same cause in the last quarter alone. Venereal disease 
caused upwards of 15 per cent, of the total sickness. 

Marriage .—Of 11,264 rank and file only 891 were married. 
Of 200 staff* sergeants 119 were married, and of 578 sergeants, 
258 were married. 

The following shews the sickness and mortality from various 
diseases :— 
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The English Army in Bombay . 

The following shews the strength, sickness, mortality and 
station of each Regimen t _ 
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Sickness and Mortality* 
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The Native Anny in Bombay. 

The strength of the army was 26,452. The number cofislant- 

ly sick was 35 0 and the death rate 9 7 per thousand. d'eveu 
and bowel affections were the only diseases that, to any tp 
degroo, caused sickness. The sickness and mortality arose hw 
the following diseases :— 






















The Marine Establish/neni. 
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Diseases. 
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Hepatitis 

Icterus,.. 

Spleen -. 

All other causes 
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12,773 

102 

514*3 

41 

51*4 
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Cantonments .—The general population of Cantonments is not 
accurately known, and is fluctuating. The highest rate of 
tality (41 4 per rnille) is shown in the returns from IJoribay ; 
the lowest (7*3 per rnille) in those from Poona. 

Tlie Marine Establishment. 


The Indian Navy was abolished in 18G1, its duties bring un¬ 
dertaken by Her Majesty's Navy. The cost of the Navy and Ma¬ 
rine, which was £1,169,486 in 1857-58, gradually fell to 
£557,397, its lowest point, in 1863-64 and stood at £585,945 in 
the eleven months of 1866-67. It was £9-6,589 in 1867-68 
thus divided. 


Madras 

Bombay and Sindh 

Bengal 

Punjab 

British Burnxah 


£ 

2.1,235) 

406,520 

347,791 

23,126 

85,857 


(if the high charge in Bombay £247,117 was duo to coals and 
coal agencies and the purchase of timber and other stores. 


The Medical Establishment 

The sum of £352,316 was spent, on account of the Medical 
Services in 1867-68 iu the following proportions:— 
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Jtaih'vtys. 


Government of India 



7.. 434 

Madras 



... GG.310 

Bombay and Sindh 



... 92,377 

Bengal 


. . . 

... 77,6S4 

North-Western Provinces 



... 45,249 

Punjab 



... 31,782 

Gudh 



... 11,025 

Central Provinces 



... 10,080 

British Burmah 

... 


... 11,355 
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CttAPMR XIV. 

IIAIMVA YS. 

Present Position and Xow Projects- 

The present system of Indian Railways comprises 5,0*25 miles, 
including the Oudli and Rohilkuud and Laliore and Peshawur 
linos recently sanctioned. Omitting them, of the 4,980 1 miles 
planned by Lord Dalhousio and the early projectors and begun 
in India in 1850, the number completed at the end of 1808 was 
4,096. The first train ran on 18th November 1S52. This 
progress was made notwithstanding the delays caused by the 
tSonthal in.-urrectionand the Mutiny. The capital expended up to 
lusive of the cost of land, was £78,986,655. 
The total estimated cost of the present system is £97,200,000, of 
which £14,000,000 remains to be raised during the next five 
years. Of the 82,376,020/. which has been raised, only 800,7817., 
or less than one per cent., was subscribed in India, The expen* 
clilure in India lias been about 47,400,000/. compand with 
31,600,000/. in England. The amount raised by debentures is 
15,976,615* 

The trunk system of Lord Dalliousie being near completion, 
tlio Government of India and the Secretary of State have re¬ 
solved on the construction of about 9,000 miles in addition 
to the 5,925 already open or under construction. The greater 
portion of the newlfues will be constructed and managed directly 
rage rev: 'U ‘tillg < ll mile, by 

guarantee been £17 0Q0! It is expected that this ma> be 
reduced to £12,000. It is computed that tbc new lim s would 
provide necessary communication through all the chief Pro. ini <, * • 
that by annual expenditure of 3,750,000/., 300 miles could bo 

Vot. JCiJU , ?i!U« HI. 4* IV. 3 Q 












Railway E-Mentions* 


opened every year ; supposing the cost to be 12,000?. pei mile ; 
and that thus in about 80 years all the requirements of India 
■would be met, “ without either extraordinary taxation, in¬ 
convenient pressure on the public revenues, or objectionable in¬ 
crease of the liabilities of the state/’ The’new lines proposed 


are 


1. The Indus Valley, to connect the present Sind Railway at 
Kotree with the Punjab Railway at Mooltan. 

2. Rajpootana lines, to connect Agra and .Delhi with Bom¬ 
bay, by way of Ajmere and Deesa or Neemuch, also by way of 
Indore. 

3. Branches from the Bombay and Baroda Railway to Vee- 
rungaum and Wudwan and into the province of Kattywai. 

4. A West Coast Railway, to commence at the port of Car- 
>var and to proceed to Hooblee and then on to the present Mad- 
ias Railway at Bellary, and north to the Great Indian lenm- 
,;ula Railway at or near Deeksuh 

5. A junction line to connect the north-east and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

0. A line from Kulburga, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to Hyderabad. 

7. Branches to the Madras Railway. 

8. Extension of the Great Southern of India Railway to Tu- 
ticorin. 

9. East Coast lines, between Calcutta and iladras, .yi^Mid- 
nnjiore, Cuttack, and the port of Coconada, and south of Madras 
towards Pondichory. 

10. A system of lines for Mysore. 

11. A line from the Eastern Bengal Railway at Koosktoa 
to Darjeeling. 

12. A line from Rangoon to Prome. 

Tin; H( cretary of State, while raising doubts as to the nec< 
for sc no of the proposed lines and suggesting the postponement 
others, has authorised the immediate commencement of ope¬ 
rations on the Indus Valle/line, on the Rajpootana lmo, on the 
ii no from Kulburga to Hydmabad, and on that from tar wax 
to Hoobhc, committing the execution of the same to t he U- 
\ eminent He has. aim entered into negotiations with the 
Uombuy and Baroda Railway Company for the construction ul 
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a branch from tlieir lino at Alitncdabad to Veerungaum ami 
Wild wan, with the Great Southern for the continuation of their 
railway to Tuticorin, and with the Indian Tramway Company 
for the extension of their Hue to Cuddalore. I he Government 
of India has begun the survey of the Rajpootana line from Del¬ 
hi to the mart of Rewaree, through the salt tract of Sooltanporc. 
A short line, also, is being constructed from Julluin, on the 
Nagpore branch of the Great Indian Peninsula line, to the 
great cotton mart of KaingaoD. The line from Carwar to Hooblee 
i»s being .surveyed. The State railway from Lahore has been 
surveyed as far as Rawul Pin dee and permanent way lor it has 
been ordered from England. 

Railways in 1368- 

Of tlie 4,090 miles completed 174 were opened during the 
year. The following table furnishes particulars of the position 
of each undertaking with reject to its length of open and uu- 
Open line:— 


Etui way. 


F.usfc Indian 


j.Ju 


lain lino 
Jubbtilpbr© 
(Jreat Indian Peninsula 
, US. -W. lino 

Madras ... j x , w ,„ 10 

Bombay, Ixuoda & Central 
Sindh 
Punjab 
Delhi 

Has torn Penpal 
Uroufc Southern 
Oudo and Eohilkund 
Calcutta ami Mutlah 
Lahore and Pesbawur 

Total 


lino 


India 
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Length remaining to br 
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1,206;| 211 

87«!l 

| 193 

3 § 

528 ! ... 

m 32 

1 402 

185 

! 30 1 .. 

36 

126 

> 

150 ! 
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3074 
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5 

100 1 ... 

109 



... 

248 ■ ... 

246. 




. 320 120 

174 

70-' 76 


1-io 

. 150 i ... 

111 

.1 45 


] 45 

108 1 ... 

168 



680 

072 ; ... 

42 

594 

.1 20 1 ... 

29 

... ... 



.| 273 | ... 


1 ...j ... 

273 

'| 2731 

.1 5,9254 174, 

. 

ij 4,090'. 
1 

lOOj 50‘)| 1,22‘J 

>' 1,829] 


Stores and materials io the amount of 18S..85S tons and of tlm 
value of i were seat out during the year, making a 

(.,] 0 f H7},s,()49 tons, which, at a cost ot 26,032,135t.> have been 
ohi ppei ’ to India since the commencement of railway operations 
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The number of vehicles used by all the lines on the last day 
of 1868 'was 28,778, of which 881 were locomotives or 44 to a 
mile, 2,923 were passenger carriages and 20,835 were trucks ami 
waggons. On 1st. October 1868, eight Railway Companies, omit¬ 
ting those in Bomba}’ from which there arc no returns, employed 
at 285 stations and on 2,685 £ open miles 37,221 persons of 
whom 2,974* were Europeans and East Indians. The casualties 
from death amongst the Europeans and East Indians wore at 
the rate of 1*31 per cent The shifting character of the Euro¬ 
pean staff is exhibited by the fact that in 1868, out of 1,732 
men, 613 left t lie service of the East Indian Railway from 
various causes, including dismissals, resignations, deaths, See. 
During the year 1868 the mean length of line open was 8,958. 
miles, the total number of train miles run was 11,431,656, 
and the total number of accidents to trains was *259, or 
one per 41,137 train miles. The number of persons killed was 
.192, of whom 25 were passengers, making a mortality of about 
I*50 per million ; but nine out of the 25, or more than one 
third of them, lost their lives from their own indiscretion or 
want of caution, so that the average risk is better expressed by 
om* per million. 


The year 1807-68 commenced with diminishing returns* 
and did not quite recover the lost ground before its close, but 
towards the end an improvement was visible, and the lines pro. 

which were subsequent of reviving 

During the winter season the traffic exceed¬ 
ed all former returns; the joint gross earnings for seve¬ 
ral weeks from the East Indian and the Great Indian Pen¬ 
insula Railways alone amounted to 100,000/,. a week, 
or at the rate of more than 5,000,000/. a year. .Another satis-, 
factory feature of the accounts is that economy in working 
the lines is shown by a reduction in the expenses. The net 
revenue for the year ending 30th June ISOS was 2,100,122/., 
being 237,178/. less than that of the previous year. The gross, 
receipts were 4.831,395/., and the working expanses were 
2 731.273/., as compared with 4,875,112/. and 2,587,812/. of last 
year. The actual expenditure on the lines which earned the 
above.amount may be taken at 71,000,000/., ho joining the 
with tlio bad, the dividend realisable v,as on tho average 
about 3 per cent. 

The following table gives the receipts and expenses of each 


Company : 
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Receipt* and Expenses of the Railways for the Year ending 30th June 18(58. 




Receipts. 



Expenses. :3 § 


Railway. 

: —-- 

€ 

to 

« O 

z* 

Ch 

■§4 

c; c3 

_ o 

hr .S 

c ^ 

C 

rt s 
r. r - m 

o 't 

W\l 

o 

is 

J « 

o 

2 3 

Total. 

Percentage 

ponses to 

Receipts. 

‘2 

u 

P$ 

-u 

j East Indian 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ i 

£ 

081,8116 

1,351,992 

32,0S4 

2,065,902 

828,925 

234,930 

1,063,855 51-49 

1,002,047 

| t'irt&t 1 ndiim Peninsula 

347.321 

1,016,114 

16.264 

1 1,379,099 

664,115 

2( 6,677 

870,792; 0311 

508,907 

Line 

151,S78 

231,120 

15, J S8 

398,192 

115,492 

01,214 

170,736 44-38 

221,456 

,, North-weet Line 

j Bombay, Baroda, and Central 

29/215 

80,281 

J,32l» 

110,810 

33,531 

6,008 

40,490 34-06 

70,317 

| India 

1S2,3G3 

199,072 

31,004 

412,43d 

201.137 

7S,491 

279,62S' 07*79 

132,811 

! Sindh .. . 

20,503 

89.039 

2,010 

111,552 

67,111 

20,543 

87,0541 78*57 

23,898 

j Bun jab 

38,210 

i . 2 i 

2,069 

96,000 

57,097 

11,858 

71,955 74 48 

24,645 

Rellii 

7,522; 

1,194 

62 

8.778, 

15,373 

15 

15,388 175-3 

0,610 

Eastern Bengal ... .. 

70,386 

75,222 

3,076 

148.CS4 

57,117 

15.503 

72,620. 48-S4 

70.061 

<lreat Southern of India 

37.47S 

24,703 

1.204 

63,445) 

20,531 

4,204 

30,795' 48-53 

32,650 

Oudh and Rohilkuud 

24,773 

4,35 j 

158 

29,28S; 

19,340 

2,U05 

21,351 1 72-9 

7,937 

Totals 

1,591,475 

3,135,4Si 

104,439 

4, S31,395j 

2,085,775 

645,498 

2,731,27»J 50-53 

2,100,122 


ared with 13,7-4*6,354 in tlie previous year ; 
- i li S<i7.00-j ’n i he yenr before that. Of the 1-5,000,000 conveyed only 130,000, or less than 1 

it 3 J i ' e receip 

' o. c< npared with 1,870.012/., and from goods 3,135,481/., compared with 3,4 
> •!•* f iii.- vear. The proportion per cent, of expenditure to total receipts varies con.si deni- 

. . On tie >SinJ lbr:. which is short and expensive to work, and with a very moderate traffic, it is 




Receipts and Expenditure in the year ending June 18C8. 
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78-57. ori the Madras north-west line it is only.'34G0. Om. 
Eno-lish lines the variation is greater still, the worlaDg.expenses 
on some amounting to 2,341. and 51 per cent, only, and on others, 
to 8!) and even more than 100 per cent., compared with the 
receipts. The average in I860 was, England and Wales 4.1, 

Scotland 49, Ireland 57: p 

The number of persons who as proprietors of India Ea.il way 
Stock are directly interested in the success of the.se undertakings, 
bas now risen to 45,065, an addition of 4,015 having been made 
durino- the vear. There are debenture holders also to the numbci 
of s 444 Of the 53,499 share and debenture holders at the end. 
of 1808 there were 44,297 registered in England- Of the7o8 in 
India 387 were Europeans and 371 Natives. Of the 44,-9/ 
England 18,409 lield stock or shares to the amount ot ,£1000 or f 
wards. The guaranteed interest paid out of the revenues o, India 
dmin-r the year ending 31st December, amounted to 3,/04,.i8b? ; , 
bein«-l05,5 46t more than the previous year. I he receipts, how ■ 
IL: from the railways paid in reduction of this sum amounted 
to about 2,200,000?., so that the actual disbursement by Go-, 
vernmont was about 1,500,000?. The whole sum winch Govern¬ 
ment lias advanced for interest since the commencement of the 
ran wavs amounts to 25,751,073?., of which 13,G58.7o3 . hasbeet, 
repaid by the Companies, leaving a debt a 
12.092,320/. (exclusive of simple interest), to be pant out 

excess profits. 

CHAPTER XV. 

EDUCATION , SCIENCE AND ART. 

Expenditure. 

Tub sum of £783,510 was spent by the Government of India 
on Education. Science and Art m 1867-68. Deducting „/ ,* 
of educational receipts, the net expenditure was £089 60o oi 
£81,600 more than in the previous year of elm on .non u. . 
sums spent from educational cesses on the land in all the 1 to- 
vinces except Madras and Bengal and from local and immici- 
p ..| final' was £380,720. If we add the sums spent by tin- 
■ J tlmmsclves on indigenous and grant-,n-md Schools, and 
1 Mi,ionary Societies, the whole will more than eqtnd 
Uds grant from the imperial treasury. The expenditure has 
gradually increased since the Charter of 181 o, when l arliament 
ilirei ted the expenditure of at least £.10,000 on year on Education 
in India. Till about 1836 this sum was spent, almost tnutlesJy 
on the encouragement of purely Orieutai luei^ r ea,.dh^n- 
inir which students were paid stipends to cultivate, itom , n 
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year till 1854, when Sir Charles Wood’s great -Educational Des¬ 
patch established the present system of Universities, Colleges 
and Schools, with Directors of Public Instruction, Inspectors of 
Schools, and Grants-in-Aid, Government Schools were supervised 
by a Committee or Council of Education with a Secretary. 

“Since 1854 the progress of Education has been very rapid, 
as w ill be seen from the following gross sums spent on it by 
the Government of India, independently of cesses and subscrip¬ 
tions. The sums after 1866-67 do ,not include grants to B< 
which is administered for the Nizam, nor to the Eastern Settle¬ 
ments which have become a crown colony. 

1861-62 ... ... £342,598 , 18G5-G6 ... ... £070.739 

1SG2-G8 ... ... 400,301 , 18G0-G7 (11 months) 074,717 

1863*64 ... ... 441,856 1 1867-68 ... ... 783,510 

1804-05 ... ... 531,980 1 1868-69 ... ... 830,990 


When we analyse the gross graut of 783,510 we find it thus di¬ 
vided : —As to Provinces :— 


Government of India, £101 ,245 
Madras, ... ••• 87,744 

Bombay and Sindh, 107,303 
Bengal, ... ... 213,774 

N. W. Provinces, ... 101,480 


Punjab, ... ... £64,404 

Oud'h, ... ... 18,781 

Central Provinces, ... 21,340 

British Burmah, ... 7,370 


As to Objects. The following sums w : ere spent on Science and 
Art, or observatories, scientific surveys and societies aud muse¬ 
ums; on Grants-iu-Aid and on the Universities. 


Province. 


Science Giants- iUnivcrsi-j 
and Art., in-Aid. j ties. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Kendal 

N. W. Provinces 
( Punjab 
jOudli 

'Central Provinces 
British Burmah 
Government of India 

Total 


£ 

£ ! 

£ 

13,871 

19,703; 

2 35: 

1,635 

22,32Sj 

3,90. 

12,801 

40 ( 256| 


2,845 

24,220 


080 

21,680; 


. 

4,930! 


35 

2,025 

, • « . .. 


3,729 


' 152.788 

61 

4,00 

184,655 

139,592 

10.27 
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The rest of the grant was spent on educational institutions di¬ 
rectly conducted and inspected by Government. The cost of the 
Universities was not in reality halt the above suin, tor the tees 
of candidates are credited on the revenue side. The net sum 
spent from the general revenues on Education alone, deducting 
fees, was £o05,010. Of this sum we find on farther analysis 
that the following was spent on Direction and Inspection “sala- 
iies, establishment and contingent charges,” on Colleges and on 
Schools in the various Provinces, 


' Madras 
i Bombay 
j Beiigal 

N. 5V. Provinces ... •• | 

Punjab 

1 Oudh ... . 

, Central Provinces ... ... 

| British Burmnk ... ... ••• 

Total 

.Direction and 

1 Insx^cction. 

Colleges. 

Schools and 

Book depots. 

£ 

14,410 
IS, 046 
30,578 
29,102 
9,049 
5,069 
2,290 
1,409 

12,284 

6,230 

03,223 

25,480 

3,025 

17,720 

51.475 
45.506 
19,(»14 

24,199 

7,098 

13.475 
2,105 

11G,553 

110,842 

181,85S 


Thus £116,553 was spent on Direction and Inspection, £110,812 
on Colleges both Arts and Professional, and £181,858 on 
School- and school-books, while we have seen that £139,5,92 
was spent on grants-in-aid, ami £814,653 on surveys, observa¬ 
tories and museums. The only other items of the grant, which 
v.v have not included in this analysis, are small sums for scholar¬ 
ships and prizes and somewhat large undefined Sums entered as 
“ miscellaneous.” 


Genoral Statistics- 

The following shows the number of Schools and Colleges bc- 
ioiiginc to, and aided by, Government with the average number 
of pupils attending them:— 

' No. of r.tUi-j A verage 
Years ended, cational In- attendance 
stitutioiiB. of Pujiila. 


801 h Ai'ril. 
1052-63 
imr,b 

lS55-.1(i 
IS50-57 
l.Vo-68 
1858-50 
i 'i.'o-eo 
lbOO-61 



Years ended. 


28,179 
43,517 
43,664 

190,650 
151,133 
239,053 
303,500 . 
333,078 j 1807-0$ 


30 th ApriC 

160i 62 
1802-63 
11803-64 
J SOD 05 
'1805-60 
( 31- / March. 
IlSOO-O’ 


No. of I .d\i- Average 
catioual In- attendance 
: titutions. 1 of Pupils. 


13.219 

15.130 

16,010 

17,209 

18,563 

14,090 

10.261 


350,762 

504,531 

473,013 

441,591 

559,317 

022,312 
• (12,537 
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The Universities . 




The Three Universities. 

Under the Despatch of 1S54 the three Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were incorporated by acts ot the Governor 
General’s Legislature II., XXII. and XXVIL in the year 1857. 
All are based on the model of the University of London, but ri¬ 
gorous uniformity in details is not insisted on. All are examin¬ 
ing bodies only, but in I860 a step was taken by each towards 
the establishment of University Professorships. In Calcutta the 
Tagore Law Professorship was instituted under the Will of Ba¬ 
boo Prosunno Coomar Tagore, C. S. I, who left an annual endow¬ 
ment of £1,200 a year for the purpose. A Professor was elect, d 
by the Senate. In Madras a scheme was proposed by Lord 
Napier, and adopted by the Senate, for establishing several 
University chairs to train 13. A. graduates for the higher de¬ 
grees. In Bombay a sum has been capitalised in the form ot a 
testimonial to the Vice-Chancellor, the llev. John V ilsou,D. D., 
which will hereafter go towards the endowment ot a chan ot 
Comparati ve Philology. Tho number of Colleges ot which each 
University consisted was, at the latest date: 


Calcutta. 

Govt. Independent. 
•JO :.‘d 


Madras. 

Govt. Independent. 

G 13 


pombay. 

Govt. ludepomh ut. 
5 2 


43 


19 


7 


The results of the examinations since the foundation of the 
Universities have been as follows:— 


Matriculation or Entrance. 



Calcutta. 

Year. 

1 

C.TUdi- | 

dates. 1 

ni 

% 

d 



C-. 

1857 . 

1858 . 

1859 (Two Kxns.) . 
18G0 

18G1 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1360 
is 07 

1SG3 

2U 
4'Sl 
! 1,411 

808 

■ 

1 1.307 
! 1,398 

1 1,000 
| l.S'O 
l 1.507 
! 1,734 

... i 

1 162 
111 
683 
416 
477 
477 
GOO 

1 702 
510 

; 0*2!) 
814 

1 892 

Total 

! 13,393 

0,462 

\yv XU ' JV ... i!». 

IV. 

a n 


Bombay, 

Madrrs. 

Candi- 1 
dates. | 

i 

3 

c, 

j 

Candi* | 
dales. 

I 

(U 



41 

30 

| 


79 | 

18 


1 hi 

57 

30 


11 

52 

23 

i i 

19 

80 

48 

? 1 

To 

13 

193 | 

82 


21 

252 j 

105 

Q 

A 

37 

390 , 

143 


95 

665 

223 

28S 

111 

555 

ego 

453 

93 

895 

306 

795 

313 

j — 

*-— 


943 

1 3,1 ‘ 1 

1/2*13 






































Degrees. 


Degree. 

Calcutta. 
1858 to 1869. 

Bombay. 
1862 to 1868. 

Madras. 
1858 to 1869. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

B. A. 

1003 

479 

105 

50 

... 

30 

M. A. 

U5 

90 

25 

11 1 

... 

1 

B. L. or LL. B. ... 

373 

238 


10 


4S 

M. B. 

8 

7 

• r • 


1 

12 

M. D. 

G 

4 


... 

. . . 

2 

L. C. E. or B. C*. E. 

G1 

35 

i 

5 

j U . 

0 

Total ... 

159G 

853 


76 

i 

199 


Besides the Examinations for Entrance and Degrees “First Ex¬ 
aminations in Arts” are held, to ,st the progress of students 
at the dose of the second year after Entrance. Only those who 
pass are allowed to go on for Degrees. Of 2,630 candidates in 
the University of Calcutta, from 1861 to 1808, the number who 

passe, thu examinatio ‘"j**® 

University of Bombay, from 1806 to 1808, 90 passed. Of '13 
in the University of Madras, between 1804 and 180/ inclusive, 
265 passed. 

The Calcutta University influences the higher education over 
all India, except Madras and Bombay, and is directly under the 
Government of India. In 1808 for the Entrance Examination 
there were 1,734 candidates, of whom 892 passed, 47 were .. > 
sent, and 795 failed. Of the passed candidal* s 

35 u the second and 31 \! 

the 795 candidates who 'vere reject^, 5g and 

ZJfe^Welmbir 1 of cididales for Matricula¬ 
nt* in K was larger by 227 than in 1867, aud '^ of 
B - Examination may be considered sati factory. lb. lollowi 

sification of indidates according to the second languages 

which they took up : 
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Number of Candi¬ 
dates. 

Number Examined in 

Bengali. 

Sanskrit. 

o 

o 

n 

!h 

U 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

Latin. 

J 

Hindi. 

i Oorya. 

1,734 

1,095 

210 

252 

12 

10 

G5 

38 

13 


Of the 892 passed candidates 734 were from Bengal, Go from 
thcv-N. W. Provinces, 43 from the Punjab, 33 from Oudh, 9 from 
Ceylon and 88 from the Central Provinces. As to creed G99 
were Hindoos, only 45 Mahomedans, GO Christians and 88 “ other 
religionists” or Deists. For the First Examination in Arts there 
were 423 candidates, of whom 19G passed, 10 were absent, and 
217 were plucked. Of the successful candidates 12 were placed 
in the first class, 81 in the second, and 103 in the third. Ot the 
rejected candidates 181 failed in English, 9S in the second 
la. guage, 37 in History, 121 in Mathematics, and G2 in Philoso¬ 
phy. The number of candidates at the Examination ot the pre¬ 
vious year was 388. Of these 372 professed Sanskrit, 21 Arabic, 
13 Latin and one Greek. 

There were 174 candidates for the Degree of B. A., of whom 
77 passed, 4 were absent, and 39 were plucked. Of the passed 
candidates, there were 14 in the first class, 33 in the second, 
and 30 in the third. Of the plucked candidates, 70 failed in 
English, 18 in the second language, 25 in History, 51 in Ma¬ 
thematics, 26 in Philosophy, and 32 in the Optional Subjects, 
Of these 86 professed Bengali, 75 Sanskrit, 6 Latin, 5 T rdu, 1 
Greek and 1 Arabic. After 1870 no candidate is to be allowed 
to profess a Vernacular as bis second language. Of the 77 who 
passed 74 were from Bengal, 2 from the N. W. Provinces and 
1 from the Punjab. As to creed 52 were Hind As, 2 wuo Ma- 
liomedans, 5 were Christians and 17 “ other religionists/’ 

The following shows the Colleges from which the Bachelors 
of Arts have proceeded since I860. 
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Education. 

B. A. Examination - . 




Calcutta. 
Presidency. College, 
Sanskrit College, 

Medical College, •• 

Civil Engineering College, 
Free Church Institution,... 
General Assembly’s Instn. ; 
Cathedral Mission College, 
Bishop’s College, 
LaMartiniere, 

Do vet on College, 

St. Xavier’s College, 

Lowfji Bengal. 

ITooghlv College, 

Dacca College, 

Krisknagar College, 
pemampore College, 

Patna College, 

N. W. P. and Punjab. 

Queen’s College, Benares, 
Agra College, 

Bareilly College, 

Delhi College, 

Lahore College, 

St. John’s College, Agra, 
Lrhore Mi don College, .. 

Teaeliers and Private Stu¬ 
dents, 




No. passed in 1SC9. 


46 


19 

11 - 
16l 9 

0 
0 


1G 

4 

7 

io! 


26 


174 


14 


p 

.2 


p , 

It'i! 

CO ■> ; 


Comparative results for 
three previous years. 


1SG6. 


3;} so 


77 


(79) 50 

( 1 ) 1 
(1) J 
(15) M 


(3) 1 


(0) 4 


( 2 ) 2 
(I) 1 


( 2 ) 1 


(12) 4 


1807. 


(122) 79 


(02) 24 
( 1 ) 0 
( 18 ) 12 


ISOS. 


(72) 32 

( 2 ) 1 

(32) 13 
( 10 ) 8 


( 1 ) 0 - 
(4)' 1 (3) 2 


(14) 5 
(12) 7 
( 0 ) 2 
(4) 1 


(3) 2 


(13) 
(12) O 
(0) 4 
( 11 ) 0 
(0) 3 


(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(10) 6 (20)19 


(240) GO (212) 09 


K c _ T he figures in brackets shew the number of candidates from oaoh 
College, those not in brackets the number that pasted. 

There were 21 candidates for Honours.in Arts entnlib? to M A. 
Of these 15 passed, 1 being placed m the fust class .) m the ,.e 
cond, and 5 in the third, for the degree of M. A., there were S 

candidates, of whom 3 passed. . 

The Examination for a Studentship on the foundationQf Irem- 
chimd Roychand resulted in the election of Balm Anandana© . n 
llasu, M. A., of the Presidency College. Lhe investments on 
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account of tins fund mounted to Rs. 2,11,000 in 5 per cent. Secu¬ 
rities. The Hon’ble Prosonno Coomar Tagore, C. S. I. be- 
queatlied, by bis Will, to the University a monthly allowance 

oi Us. 1,000 for the purpose of founding a Professorship of Law 

in connection with the University, to be called the “ Tagore Law 
Professorship.” Mr. II. Cowell, B. A., Barrister, was elected the 
list 1 rotessor for a period of 3 years. Baboo Joykisse u Moo- 
vcrjoa placed at the disposal of the University a sum of Its. 
o,()()0 for the purpose of forming a Library. 

ihe disbursements of the University exceeded the receipts by 
Ls. 5,405-0-11, but it the amount paid on account of scholarships 
o medical students, Its. 3,196, be excluded, the cutirc charge of 
the University to Government has been Rs. 2,260-0-11. 

ClnnceHor° W ^ n ° ^ t,ie success ‘ on lists oi ' Chancellors and Vice- 


Chancellors. 

J s ^7. The Right Hon’blc Charles 
John Karl Canning. 

1862. ^ The Right Ilon'ble tbo Earl 
of Elgin ami Kincardine. K. T., 
G. C. JU. 

1S<;.T Tho Right Hon'bhf Sir John 
Raiiri Mair hawreucc, Bart.. G. C. 11, 
K. s. T. 

The Bight Hou'ble tho Earl 
of Mayo, K. P. 


Of the Madras University there is no report. 


Vic< - Chancellors 

1S57. The Hon’bio Sir aincs Wil¬ 
liam ('civile, knight. 

1859. The Ilon’ble William Rit¬ 
chie. 

^ 18C2. The Ilon’ble Claudius James 
Erskiue. 

1805. The Hon blc Henry Sunnier 
3. 1 L. P. 

1807. The Hon’blo W. S. Scton- 
Karr, C. S. 

1869. E. C. Bay ley, Esq., C. S. 


To the Bombay University the following have been fhc b< ne- 
factious, llie total annual value of Endowments is R<. 4,100. 


F»v 1 l ty Buildings 
For lliiiveisitv Arms and Common Seal 
For University Library Building ... 
hot' the liajabai Towers. ... 

For University Mace ... 


Bs. 1,06.000 
„ 1,200 
„ 2,00,000 
„ 2 . 00.000 
1,200 


Total Its. 5,02,100 


Educational Destitution- 

The number < f boys and girls at school and college in ail In¬ 
die, non-feudatory But including Berar, coming under the opera¬ 
tion of the Ivin atoui.il 1), , .rtmoiit during 1B67-68 wa .l.gy 
in a population of lol,167,lfl6. The fojiowi . 

numiiui in em-1 1 i jo\ itne, and the probable number of children 
of a school-going age, at the rate of 1 to 6 
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Province. 

Population. 

At School. 

Madras 
i Bombay 

Lower Bengal 

1ST. M r . Provinces 

Punjab 

Qtidh 

i Central Provinces 
j British Burmah 

Berar 

Total 

_-——— -— 

26,539,052 
] 3,533,912 
38,501,283 
30,110,615 
17,593,946 
*11.220,757 
9,104,611 
2,331,465 
2,231,565 

62,975 

133,161 

145,142 

119,880 

94,983 

24.305 

67,490 

5,274 

9,327 

151,167,106 

662,537 


Of a School- 
going age. 


4,423,175 
2,255,652, 
6.416,880 
5,018,436 | 
2,032.324 ‘ 
1,870,124 
1,517,418! 
388,586, 
371,022 

25,194,517; 


Th us only 662,537 were at a school or college taugma.a- 
„ (1 inspected by the State out of a school-going population of 
4’w"l7 AM oL India there are indigenous a.d,onls, 

and Budhist, but the instruction they give i»of the 
“ kind morally, and goes little farther than writing and read- 


■worst 

in" accounts. (he two Provinces'in which the edit- 

callll ‘ liiitSn is t-ho greatest are 

"'“'hdirseS “S ffiS oflodis I*, directed that 
vcrnacuiai schools. . t Morlras there lias been 

- & *2“ “ STSS pa’"! application are 

a cess foi some years, t J higher education 

voluntary it lias failed ^ bv the Department 

l,a, been so successful, £274,2 2 urn. spenr i 

U edneation in 

imperial funds and £-0,i < 1 pducational cess owes its 

State on vcrnacu ar cducatiori. l d lhat a school- 

existence to Mr. Thomason, who in 184b pioio^ ^ & 

master should be entor ^ u ‘ e( ,, an d b e supported by a rent-free 
houses as a “ village sciva , * • After four years’ experi- 
plot of land of from five *?, filin’approval of Lord Dalhonsio, 
mint and discussion, with ' • ' |d, sc ] 100 l in each circle 

the order finally went Srpcr cent, on the 

l-l Vor i,a su pport. A« a dontt etC.cd 

» * By Census of iSOy, 
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Madras. 


whether such a rate should be imposed before the expiry pi 
each district settlement., though a road ce>s had long been levi¬ 
ed, (lie district officers of those days, led by Mr. J. It. Barnes in 
Shahjehanpore, induced the landholders to assess themselves at 
a half per cent., Government giving the other half. The first 
case in which the cess was made compulsory was that of Jliansi, 
when, iu 1852-53, that district was re-settled. 


Madras. 

The net expenditure on the education of 62,975 pupils in 1,687 
colleges and schools was £78,369. The fees collected amounted 
to £7,261. In the 115 Government colleges and schools there 
were 10.757 pupils and in the 107 Rate schools there were 
3,441 pupils. Of the 1,572 private and grant-in-aid college 
and schools 400 with 21,211 pupils were under missionaries, 
435 with 16,574 pupils were established by others, and 630 with 
10,992 pupils were not receiving grants. As to the standard of 
insiruction there were, for boys, 14 colleges with 319 pupils, 33 
schools of the higher class with 8,873 pupils, 382 middle-class 
with 22,640 pupils and 970 lower-class with 18,696 pupils. There 
were 9 mixed middle class schools with 449 pupils, and 155 
mixed lower class with 4,567 pupils. There were 4 female 
schools of the higher-class with 433 pupils, GO of the mid¬ 
dle-class with 3,891 pupils, and 46 of the lower class with 
3 377 pupils, or J10 female schools with 5,201 pupils in all. 
There were 10 Normal Schools with 1,685 students and 4 schools 
for special education with 545 pupils. Of the 62,975 pupils there 
were 537 Europeans, 4,124 East. Indians, 9.095 Native Christians, 
57,308 Hindus, and 1,911 Mahomedans. Also, of the number, 
6,510 wore girls; of whom 172 were Europeans, 1,545 East Indians, 
3,030 Native Christians, 1,761 Hindus, and 2 Mohamedans. The 
number studying different languages, wore, English 32,159, (3 cole 
74, Latin 242, Sanscrit 325, Hindustani 553, Persian 107, I riya 
962, Telugu 16,182, Tamil 30,343, Malayalam 3,583, Cana lose 
1,792, Tulu 321, and German 10. As many of the pupils study more 
than one language, the same youths enter the foregoing num¬ 
bers twice or oft oner. 

Collrjfes .—The Medical College had 8 Professors, 4 As¬ 
sistants and 119 students. The Civil Engineering Cdb-ge 
had 9 teachers and 103 studonkv. On 4 colleges for general 
education, including the Li.gal Branch of the Presidency < ’ol- 
lege, the sum- of £5,204 from imperial and £428 from 1 *■ al 
funds were spent ; the average daily attendance was 122. On 3 
colleges for special education, with an average daily attendance 
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of 23, £S,G2G was spent from imperial and £2.5 from local 

1U &/took—The average daily attendance in 103' Government 
schools was 8,713 and the expenditure £28,728 from imperial 
and £5 030 from local funds. In 1,672 Private Schools with an 
average daily attendance of 42,022 £10,1 19 was spent as grants- 
in-aid and £46,572 from other sources. 

Booh)'.—The sum of £3,303 was spent by the Book Depart¬ 
ment. Books numbering 100,477 were sold to the value ot 
£4,062. 

Bombay and Sindh- 

The net expenditure of the Educational Department was 
£167 074 of which £80,291 was from local funds, on 133,101 
students and pupils of whom 117,997 were in Government 7,308 
in Aided and 7 ,S 5 G in inspected but not aided Schools. Directly 
under Government there were 6 Colleges with a daily attendance 
309 io Higher-class Schools 'with 175 J m attendance, 105 
Middle-class Schools with 9,854 in attendance, 1,6(0 lower-class 
Schools with 91,074 in attendance, 9/ Girls Schools wiUi 101 
and 8 Special Schools with 252 , dr 1896 Colleges and Scl 
and 105 350 in daily attendance out of 119,99/ outlie rolls dur- 
i„o the vr-ar. Of 67 Aided Schools with an average daily atten¬ 
dance of 5,760, there were 7 higher-class with 1911; lb m'ddh- 
ebss with 1 , 834 ; 24 lower-class with 919 and lo female Schools 
with 949 and 3 special with 147 in daily attendance. Of 13^ 
lion-aided Schools under inspection with o,803 m da dy atten¬ 
dance, 2 were higher-class, 22 middle-class, <7 lower class, 30 

female and 1 special, Schools. n ^ r\ *■ T-r i 

CollcW '-—There matriculated from the Government High 
Schools 10S against 67 in the previous year, and from the Aide* 
Institutions 23 against 12 in the previous year. Lhe two Go¬ 
vernment Colle<>es, Elphinstone in Bombay, and Deccan at 
. 24 Bach* loi of Arte mid 6 Master sof Arts ag inst 

S and 3 in the previous year, l’he Grant Medical College 

p a se d 3 Licentiates of Medicine against 2 m the preuotw j 

k Government I* 

UtfflPBSUTESS- a ^ i«& w* 

n.me in 1807. No candidate from any aided institution succeed- 

*i\ in hccoiniivf a graduate, « 

five Normal Schools train masters for vernaeu- 

]:u S chools only. The numbers returned as studying San^i.t 
in schools throughout the Presidency are 1,899, against 1,74/ 


u © 

die previous year. 


UlU X IK .Hi* * ’ J - V r. . ° n -1 

Ai the Hi’di Schools oi the L residency 
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212 boys arc relumed ns learning Latin against 104 in 1800-07. 
Three or four gymna&ia were opened in connexion with different 
High School?. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy’s School of Industrial 
Art, an aided institution which has now existed about 11 years, 
worked efficiently, though susceptible in some respects of im¬ 
provement. This school numbers 74 students, divided into two 
classes,—the first, 41 in number, going through an elementary 
and general course ; the second, 33 in number*a special and more 
advanced course. The school contains a Practical Department, 
consisting of three ateliers ,—Sculpture under Mr. Kipling, Dem¬ 
ocrat ive Painting under Mr. Griffiths, and Metal-work under 
Mr. Higgins. These ateliers were attended altogether by about 
7)0 students, all of whom received stipends, and might be regard¬ 
ed as apprentices, though unbound and frequently leaving after 
short periods of instruction. 

Literature. — 1 The sum of £lf>,121 was spent in the Book De¬ 
partment and £14,352 worth of books was sold. The expenditure 
on the encouragement of literature was Its. 15,708-4. Perhaps 
the most important work patronized during the year was the Zend 
Pahlvi Glossary of the Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji, revised by 
Dr. Hang, and printed in Germany. Next in interest stands 
the sphmdid photographic work on the architecture of Ahrneda* 
bad, Bejapoor, Dhanvar and Mysore, edited by Mr. T. C. Hope. 
For the first time an attempt was made to translate Shakespeare 
into Ale.ratin’. The series of Sanskrit classics was successfully 
carried on. Panchatantm , Books IV. and V., were brought out. 
An important work to students of Sanskrit grammar, the Pari- 
bkdsernluxrt'lutra of Nagojibk&tta, was edited with critical and 
explanatory notes by Professor Ivielhorn. lhtf/hnvansa, edit¬ 
ed by Mr. Sankar Pandit, was in the press. Subsidiary to the 
above series, an excellent Second Book in Sanskrit, for the use 
of High Schools, was brought out by Mr. Bamkrishna G. Bhan- 
darkar. The Guzerati series of School-books wa revised by 
a committee of scholars under Mr. T. C. Hope. 

Bengal* 


The whole sum spent by the Department on the education 
of 1.45,142 stu lent« and pupils in 3,411 institui dm* w; •; 
£274,212, of which £108.270 was from local fund. . Of (rV 'em¬ 
inent Institutions there a re 10 Arts Colleges with 820 stu¬ 
dents, 8 Professional (.olieges including Law Departiru n;.>, \vbh 
717 students. ii - Medical { .liege in two departments with 
. , 2 Mud vis or Mahoinedan Colleges will 120 student* 

and 1 School of Art \vi b 34 students. There were 2(i Normal 
Vcr.. XUl . Cants III. A' IV. ^ li 



Schools for Masters with 1,347 students and 1 for Mistresses at¬ 
tended by 22. Of English schools there were 4S highcr-class 
with 0.537 pupils and 13 middle-class with 881 pupils. Of Ver- 
naoular school- there were 117 middle-class with 7,688 pupils 
and 80 lower class with 3,289. There was 1 school for native 
girls with 25 on the rolls. In all there were 318 Government insti- 
tui ions with 24,750 on the rolls. Of Aided Institutions there were 
(j Colleges with 435 students, 7 Normal. Schools for Masters and 
I for Mistresses with 337 and 10 respectively, 88 English higher- 
class and 370 middle-class schools -with 10,753 and 10,088 res¬ 
pectively; 402 Vernacular middle-class and 238 lower-class with 
83 913 and 8,205 respectively and 1 school of useful arts with 
128 on the rolls. There were 10 girls’schools for Europeans 
with 097 pupils and 210 for Natives with 4.505. In all there 
were 1,429 colleges and schools and 08,720 students and pupils 
under the Grant-in-aid rules. Of schools receiving allowances 
under other rules there w r ere 8 middle-class English with 343 
pupils, 142 vernacular middle-class and 1,480 lower-class with 
0,033 and 44,722 pupils, 3.girls’ schools for Europeans with 222 
and 30 for Natives with 334 on the rolls. 

Colleges.— The number of under-graduate students attending 
the Government Colleges affiliated to the University in Arts 
was 820 at the end of the year, against 724 in the year preced¬ 
ing The Table below gives the distribution of undergraduate 
students for the last five years:— 


Government Colleges- 
Art*. 


Presidency Collage 
Sanukrit College 
Hooghly College 
College 

Isfbnaagliur College 
! Bcriwnnpnr College 
Patna College 
[Calcutta Madrasah 
[OowLattri School 
Cuttack School 



.. „ n j>or annum 

Mimbor on tlio noil9 at U*o ,r l , «siij.n*iit 
end of tho your. ‘ ^ 16(17« 


Total 


I J!. 

An. 


J 12 

0 


3 

0 


5 

of 


5 

0 


6 

■01 


5 

0 

... 

3 

s 


0 

8 


3 

O’ 


3 

i 

.. 







i 

<3 

Vi 


lfiO-l. 

•1805. 

1800. 

1867. 

JS08- 

1 

22 ,'i 

X 

f a 

« *> 

pc 

1 






r & 
£. 
t. 

r* 

! 3 

1 "o 

1 PH 

300 

323 

; 301 

J 

■j 

292 

J.V 

• f] 

11 

1 *’2 

Ip.' 

37/ 

<»2 

20 

2o 


27 

3U7 

35 

312 

S2 

•133 

' 141 

134 

102 


| 242 

i 242 

111 

129 

] 1 1 • 

1231 

12(11 

218 

65 

2S3 

47 

6L| 

741 

/ X 

«3 

340 

50 

405 

48 

77 

74* 

03 

* 1 1 

39 S 

451 

459 

IS 

21 

£0[ 

32 

45,1 

718 

45 

793 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

020 

7 

027 

0 

0 


0 

2 



... 

0 

0 

__°! 

0 

o| 



•• 

.css’ 

1 

770 

740; 

724 

820 

247 


364 
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The total expenditure on Ails Colleges was £26,090 of which 
£8,394 was from fees and endowments. The number of under- 
grad nates attending the six Aided Colleges was 435 at the end 
of the year, being an increase of 2(> over the number returned iu 
1806-07. The numhou of Law students increased from 455 to 
5,51. In the Medical College the average monthly attendance 
throughout the yea.r rose from 128 to 139. There "were 57 stu¬ 
dents on. the roll of the Civil Engineering College. The fol¬ 
lowing is the attendance Table fuK the last five years:— 


Aided Colleges—Arts. 

Monthly Fee. 

Number on the Rolls at tho 
end of tbo your. 

Cost nor annum. 
<1 cadi Student. 1 

1SG4. 

1805. 

1SGG, 

IS07. 

1 SOS. 

From Imperial 
F unds. 

2 Z 

rS 3 

i« 2 
o 2 
rj r; 

' 

2 

A 

i 

j® ! 


\la. 

1 





Its. 

Rs.i 

IL 

Dovo ton Collie, Calcutta ... 

12 

is 

10 

2." 

30 

25 

207 

50 S 

775 

Sr, Xavier’s i <*lk-jo, ditto 

8 

0 

0 

14 

20 

40 

105 

411 

514 

Free Church »’oil* u'tf. ditto 

4 

120 

151 

120 

151 

97 

31 

111 

142 

Crln ml \i ruddy ’.1 i «»11., do. 

i: 

1 0 

o, 

89 

111 

1 "2 

43 

124 

1 107 

CiUtcdr.il Mt don College, do. 

4 

0 

0 

87 

05 

' 128 

03 

253 

, 294 

Loudon Mi ijou College, l!Uo\v* 









1 

anijiur 

4 

0 

0 

0 

32 

43 

109 

i 31? 

422 

Total ... 


113 

167 

33f 

1011 435 

1 ^ 

> ■' 

| | 


lhe total cost was £T0,7ti0 of winch £2,532 was from Govern¬ 
ment and. £8,228 from tees and endowments. 

School*. Of 27 Government .Normal Schools with I,.‘187 Mu 
dents, six with 449 wore of the higher i la . Th< coal id o.m Ii 
dinloiu wa Its. 93, rhieftv from Imperial funds, and tic total cost 
£ 12,04*5, The. sum of £53,149 was spent on >2(38 Government 
School .with 21,300 pupils on (lie roll. The oust of eaeh was lb2, <>f 
w hich 12 was from, fees and endowments. The 253 aided schools 
had 119,473 pupils. On them. 98,400 was speut, of which £12.590 
was for girls. The annual cost of each boy was IK 8-0 » of 
which ids. 418-3 wa > from fees and endowments. The annual 
cost of c.ich girl was Its. 8-11-11 ol which Its. 5-4-5 was from 
k os and endowments. 

Books.— The nceoimfs furnished by the School Book Society 
fin* the year ending 8t.«d 1 December 18(>7, show a continuous 

increase in the demand for books and apparatus, Tlio receipt* 

» k a 
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realized by sales amounted to 11s. 97,570. In the prcviom. 
year the receipts were reported at Es. 88,051. r J’he number of 
books issued from the Depository was 245,709 in 1807, against 
230,277 in 1800, being n\\ increase of 0 per cent. In the follow¬ 
ing abstract, the books issued during the last three years are elas-. 
siiied according to the languages in which they are written : — 


Books. 


Copies. 



rr- 

- V*- 

— 


3 $05. 

1SG6. 

1367 

English 

... 63,525 

89,044 

78,96$ 

Sanskrit ... 

... 2,008 

• 

1.797 

Bengali 

... 83,588 

96,997 

120,1501 

Hindi 

... 3,890 

4.783 

10,576-. 

Uria 

... 12,82^ 

21,88$ 

21,435 

JSanthali 

3 

22 

a 

Khasiya 

51 1 

6-9 

905. 

Arabic 

29 



Persian 

71 

77 

174 

Urdn 

... 2,683 

2.565 

1.517 

Anglo-Asiatic 

... 9,851 

11,063 

10,250 

Total ... 

... 184,043 

23- ,1>77 



liorth-Wes torn Provinces- 

The sum of £14.0,274 won spent through the Department, of 
which £52,991 was li<*m lo«*al funds, «m the education of I I9,88U 
pupils of whom 17,777 were in aided schools. There wore & 
Arts fMlogos with an average attendance of 209 and costing 
.30,805 from imperial and £<jt>6 from local funds. There were 
two Sp .-iid Colleges with an average attendance of 218 and 
costing £9,1:75. from imperial funds. 

On 1st February 18bS the Director of Public Instruction tool; 
a cai* ful c( ji>us of all the boys actually in school on that day h, 
<dl Govmoment Boys* Schools other than Colleges and formal 
School-;. lie found 112,207 boys at school, of whom 5. r > ;) p r 
cent;, or 02,102 bov h were uiidoi 12 years of ng*\ and 50,105 
above thui, age. The male population of the North-Western 
Provinces is J(5,089,902. Iledueing this numb-r by tie mah> 
pi'puGtmn of the towns in which none <*, the ab*>\o ehools 
are ].J;d, ri:., 310,000, we may ink" 15. 750,000 the malc> 

pnpul.dion affected by the ••eheols lo which tlie (m lcul:iti <»u 
r- I*--, and the result is that seven in on ft thousand of (he nuiic 
t'f'w’u, were actually in i Gores a o»r ni School oji I l lm- 
brnmv l <03* or i ny 14 in 2,000, one of whom would be learning 
English. The number of boys under 12 reg f red in the ( Vihir- 
Buunia j i 5.970,to-S natives almost mimvl Tuna at least mm 
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Sorth-Western Provinces and Punjab. 



boy out of every 100 boys under twelve was in one of the schools 
on the day in question, and one boy out of every 2,500 of that 
age had begun English. A roughly-calculated comparison of 
the number of Government Schools with the registered area of 
the Provinces as given in the Census Report, shows about one 
school to every eleven square miles of cultivated area. Of 
112,20.7 at schujl on 1st February, 2,27* were in higher-class, 
3,893 iu middle-class, 14,703 in Tahsiii aud 91,399 in Halka- 
bundl or circle schools. The sum of £60,968, of which £26/828 
was from local funds, was, spent on 3,733 Government Schools 
with an average daily atteudauce of 102,103. Of A ided Institu¬ 
tions there wore 4 Colleges with an average daily attendance of 
1,010 ; 4 higher-class schools with 828; 129 middle-class schools 
with 8,259 ; 38 lower schools with 1,842; 93 female schools with 
2,219 ; 2 Normal Schools for men and 1 for women with 58 and 39 
on the roll. The whole cost was £35,182 of which £15.739 was 
paid by Government, 

Pools .—The sales were comparatively largo. More than i V*o 
bdchs oi books were sold, at a value of Rs, 46,000, and this at a 
prolir, sufficient to meet charges and deterioration. The average 
selling price of educational works, roughly calculated, was about 
t"Ur annas a volume, In the previous year (of eleven months) 
tho •• id os were 102,009 copies, at a cost of Us. 23,170. 


Punjab. 


r rhi- sum of £80,829 was spent through theDep: rtmont,of which 
£25,485 was lroni local funds, on the instruction of 94,983 pupils in. 
2,713 schools. The fees in Government Institutions have gra¬ 
dually risen from Rs. 12,539 in 1863-64 to Rs. 17,336 iu 1867 03. 
There were 2 Government Colleges, at Dolhi and Lahore, with 
an average daily attendance of 24. Each student cost Rs. 1,367 
oi which Government paid Rs, 1,342. There were 6 high T-ehes-i 
schools with 827 pupils costing Rs, 67-6 of winch Governnit.nf. 
p.'id Rs. 56-5 ; 19 middle-class with 1,781 costing Rs. 32-12-11 of 
winch Government paid Rs. 28-8*5 ; 3 branch schools with 184; 
77 town schools with 0,990; 40 lower-cla branch .schools with 
2 ,^ 12 ,; 1,660 village schu< s with 12,632; 272 female schools with 
u,l2o ami 23 jail school ', with 1.631. Of jiuledInstitution# them 
vas I Gollege with 6 students in daily attendance, each costing Us. 
1,085-10-8 of which Government paid Rs. 422-S. There wcie S 
iiigh ‘r*e!a-, schools with 1,030 pupils, ouch costing Rs. 47-6 of 
which Government p, id Rs. 20-3; 88 middle school- with 1,732; 
Wd lower schools with 3,360. and 507 female schools with 9,052. 
()( Shinn d Schools i lie t*. were 9 Uovenituom wil h 217 and 4 


Aidcvl with III pupils. 
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Bool's .—The number of books sold was 76,830 valued at 
23 222. 

Oudh. 


The sum of £32,616, of which £14,068 was. from local funds was 
spent on the education of 24’303 pupils. The cess, included in lo- 
c:d funds, yielded £8.289 again St £4,5 OS in (he previous year. 
There \\\ re of Government institutions 10 higher-class >chools 
wii ha daily average attendance of 1,308; each pupil cost Ms. 27-14 
ot v. Inch Rs. 24-4-9 was paid by Government-. There were 34 
middle schools with an average attendance of 2,5.29;. there were- 
381 village school with 8,871; one jail school with 91 ; 2-!> 
female schools with 308 and 2 Normal Schools with 180. 
h Aula, fust it ut ions. there was L College with 8. students in 
daily attendance each costing Rs. 80*5-1.9 of which Govern- 
nient paid Rs, 349-13-3, lliere were 4 higher school with 
/•)!. each costing Its. 49-4-11 of wliich Gfovermnon, paid Rs. 
19-4-11. There were 22 middle schools with 1,273; 38 lo wer 
schools with 892, and 13 female schools with 239. 

Books .—During the year 54,154 books, maps, &c. t worth.Rs. 
9 018. were sold, being an increase of 1 1,992 books, and Rs. 3,128 
! ast - year - Including free supplies for,school use and prizes 
05,/05 articles, worth Its. 13,782, were issued. 


Central: Provinces, 

iin Department spent £43,614, of which £1.8,403 was from 
imperial funds, on the education of 69,490 pupils. Of Govern- 
,},<ut Institution:' there was one higher class school with nu 
avyrnge daily attendance of 217; each pupil cost Rs. 7L-1-7 ,.f 
svlocl, (kvMiimciti paid Rs. 65-5-9; There were 89 middle 
wiiooJ* with 2,698 pupils ; 787 lower-class with 23,968 and 
o JNormal Schools with 182 students. O i Aidr t Tiisiiiutions 
(be.,- were 2 higher-class schools witii 428 i upils each costiim 
IN. 24-5-1.(4 which Rs. 12-8-8 was paid by UovcrnmeiR There 
w r,.: |0 middl viih 7N9, nml 1 10 lower wftli 8,*J42 |>upi; T| l( . ro 
were t.4) unaided lower schools with ! 1,858 in dnih attendance. 

I lie total cost of educating ouch pupil in the (.Vntrni Provinces 
wi»‘ K .. 5-1 o-:!, and to UovermrieiK iln was only IN. 1 13-e 
fi oi.l;/ Government schools be consider'd, the total ro.-d. of 
1 dm-ut;ng each pupil was Rs. 7-J L-l | t and die cost to (hnern- 
Ju mi wa s Rs. 2-4-8. Tho number of pupils lu-oiiing Kindi..h 
o' tho' mitral Provinces ha.- risen fiom i.Kjf in 1869-64 lo•*703 
in J807-68. 

, Brit*sb Bmmah 

J 1,1 U!n £18.205, o( which £10.778 was h en local fund* 
d on I he nicUucticn of 5,274 pupils m LSI schools. Of 
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those only 4 were Government Schools, with an attendance of 
512. Of Aided Schools 15 were middle-class with 1,42:3 pupils, 
each costing Rs. 53 of which Government paid 13. There 
were 150 lower-class schools with 3,107 pupils. The number 
of Budhist monasteries receiving instruction from Government 
teachers was 31, of which 23 are in Rangoon and S in Maul- 
main; the total number of pupils nominally studying was .91. 
The number of aided Normal Schools was 7, with 398 pupils. 
There were 5 female schools with 408 pupils. 

Reran 

The sum of J017,7OO, of which £1,377 was from local funds, 
was spent on the instruction of 9,327 pupils in 224 schools. Of 
the schools 2 were higher-class with 108 on the rolls, 44 
middle with 3,009, 103 lower with 5,179 and 15 female with 
371. 

Mysore 

There were 64 Government Schools with 2,797 scholars and 
40 Grant-in-aid schools with 4,138 scholars. The sum of 
£13,880 was spent on education. Of the total number of (3,935 
scholars, 4,424 were Hindoos, 1,898 Mahomedans and 1,113 
Europeans and Eurasians. The number of children educated in 
indigenous schools, unconnected with Government, is set down 
at. 22,000. Taking the male population of the country at 
2,097,318, and assuming one-ninth or 233,035, to bo boys of an 
age ro go to school, it will be found that at least 200,000 boys 
ate without education. A scheme has been designed to rem ly, at 
least in part, this state of things. One school for boys and 
girls will be established in each hobly or talook sub-division, 
The number of these sub-divisions is 045, with an average area 
in each of 41 square miles, and a population of 0,040 persons. 
A school situated in the centre would, thcicfove,ho within ea.-.y 
reach of all. The masters will be selected from the ituligen* 
ous teachers, and will give instruction in the vernacular langua¬ 
ges only. Their pay is to b» 7 Us. with tin prospect of promo 
lion to be assistants in rdook schools on 12 11$. The supervis¬ 
ing agency will consist of 8 Sub-Deputy Inspectors, or one for 
each revenue district, on 40 Rs. a mouth. 

Coorg. 

The sum of £102 was spent on educating 164 pupils iu the 
Government Schools. There were 18 private schools with 
299 pupils. The total number of pupils under insiru lion 
amount I to 1,853, which would give 119] children at school, 
out of every 1,000 persons, and one to every 1(5 families, against 
1058 and Id iv<peetiwlv dudng Urn previous \ear. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TEE ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Government of India provides Chaplains for the troops 
and officials in the principal military and civil stations of India. 
The number of largo stations having outgrown the strength 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, a quasi-voluntary system 
h in operation. Government gives grants-in-nid of the erection 
of station churches within certain limits, and makes small allow¬ 
ances to clergymen, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, not on 
t he establishment, who supply cantonments and stations for which 
there are no chaplains. Roman Catholic priests are employed 
only for Roman Catholic soldiers and convicts. The establishment 
of chaplains is twofold—Episcopalian and Presbyterian. The form¬ 
er consists ot 85 in Be ngal, 40 in Madras and 28 in Bombay. The 
latter consists of S in Bengal, 4 in Madras and 4 in Bombay. 
Chaplains aro divided into Senior and Junior. Those.of the 
Church of England receive Rs. 500 a month as Juniors and Its. 
800 as Seniors. 

In 1867-08 thcr. were in. Madras IG9 clergy of the Church 
of England. Of these 40 were Chaplains, 5 engaged in educa¬ 
tion, 00 European and Eurasian Missionaries, 52 Natives. 6 
without cures and 6 receiving Government grants. The Bi¬ 
shop confirmed 570 Natives and IJ4 Europeans and Eurasians. 
Of the 40 Chaplains 81 were on duty. Of the 28 Chaplains 
in JJ&mldy 27 were on duty. Four clergymen of the Church 
of England are provided from other sources for Europeans and 
Eurasians. No returns are published of the Calcutta diocese. 
Tic* Lord Bishop of Calcutta is Metropolitan of India, Cey¬ 
lon and the Straits Settlements. Madras and Bombay have each 
a Bishop. In each diocese the only other (1 
u .oon appointed by the Bishop. Chaplains are appointed 1 v 
‘1“' Secretary of State. The total cost of the ecclesiastical es¬ 
tablishment in 1806-67 was £158,707, thus divided 


On void man t of India for Bishop of Calcutta, 
Domestic C haplain and Arohdoaoon, including 
visiuition allowances 
Madras *lo, and Chaplains ... 
ltotqbay and bindli do. do 
B 

N. W. Province ... 

Punjab 

Central Pro* dices 
Ondh . . 

R/i i‘ h Punoah 
lierar 

Eastern Settlements 


1866-07 

1867-68 

€ 

£ 

9,565 

16.500 

36,]«S 

40, S|) 4 

30,278 

31,609 

24,459 

27,641 

15.141 

17,758 

15,8 ' 

10,835 

3 • 

4,191 

4051 

4,315 

4.579 

4,874 

234 

2,224 

Colony 
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£157,330 
146,249 
103,132 
103.847 
30,550 
11,009 
29,558 
21,464 
9,388 
0,602 
18,573 
5,000 
of the Bible 


The year 1860-07 consisted of 11 months 
The sum raised in 1309-70'for Foreign and Homo Missi 
the irotestant Churches and Societies of England and Scotla nd 
which hold heir annual meetings in May, was upwards ofamilli- 
on and a hall sterling. The following suras were raised by the prin¬ 
cipal Societies for foreign Missions, but in a few cases Govern- 
lueut orants-in-aid are evidently included, 

Church Missionary Society 
Wesle yan Missionary Society ... 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
London Missionary Society 
Baptist Missionary Society 
Church of Scotland and Foreign Mission 
• roc Church of Scotland Foreign Mission 
L lilted Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
L nited Methodist Free Churches 
English Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
Primitive Methodist Mission 
^ Moravian Mission British Fund 

'• be ^dded tiie expenditure abroau oi the .Bible 

mm 1 act bocieties and the large sums sent from America and 

SuTpi 3 " 1 " Tu numbcis h lna y he said that the Protos- 
l lu\ :» o«o hc ‘- lM,l '°P e a T nd A '»orica, through 50 Societies 
r 0lK ’’“ssionatios to Jews, Mussulmans and Pummsat •in’ 
annual cost oi a m,limn sterling, and print Bibles an& s f br 
tlicin at a further costal half a million, through 35 Societies 

Grp ft J |* U , a , thc , 50 Missionary Societies- 21 b&ong to 

. a . fc himu.i, 18 to the Continent, 8 to America and 8 send 
ini. sionaaos to the Jews alone. No reliable statistics of expem- 
diliue In the human t atholic, Syrian, Gre k and Armenian chur¬ 
ch os _ai o_available, save this, that the Roman Catholic Society 
Po.Sg - 1 ' of the Faith received during the year Isos 

£212,3oo or an increase of £0.358 over ,im receipts in 1307 * 

I ho relation of the Government of India to the rclieious u 

dowment: of Hindoos Mahomedans, Buddhists and^ESw 
tians generally, was defined by Act XX. of 1803. Up to that 
\eai in the cu^e ot some endowments the unino, >• j,, i i 

Kf % «w p r ™ r ,. o.- lb. aKt Szr; 

bad been subject to r. nfirmatiou by Government. In tlu- , aso 
ot other religious endowments the management was vj,,| ? 

■ " 

cases, the endowments shall bo wholiv five r ram , < ... .. . 1 

'oner •nee. tho manager remaining subject only to^’hc usual 
control of the Civil ( ourts. In cases belonging b> tUo lor,, or 
c a,. Government is once for all, in the first instance toam om 
vul. xm. r i ;f • in, & jv. :J v v Pl ,uuu 
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Committee to exercise all tire powers hitherto oxeieised by 
Government, vacancies iu the Committee being filled up by elec¬ 
tion. The earlier sections of the Act deal only with endowments 
to which the Regulations repealed by the Act relate, but section 
XXII is of -oneral application, and severs Government from all 
future connection with Religious Trusts xn any part of India 
The quantity of land and money m the possession of non-thvu- 
xian religious bodies iu India is very laige. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

nniTTHU FEUDATORY INDIA. 



tlT minority 'of the chiefs. The latest Parliamentary Return 
mibb'hed in 1808, estimates the area of India undci then a< - 
Ministration at 596,790 squaro miles, and the popul.iuoii at 
47 909.199, or nearly a third of the whole area'ot 1556 886 

si in are miles and nearly a fourth of the populationof 00,4-1', 

An attempt is mad/at a nearer approximation to the truth 
m detail in llie following chapter. 

Tiio Poreign Office. 

British Feudatory India is supervised by the Foreign llcpart- 
ment, which was organised by WarrenUasting* m 1 78 4 as t 
Secret and Political Department, and was change < in ■ - 
l( its present form and name, Up to 1842, the secret branch 
;.. described by one of the officials of the Department as having 
c’mmiised generally all Government transactions connected with 
wS negcfciations, and missions. The Pobtica branch com- 
pri-cd all ordinary correspondence with Lc-idcmts and Agents 
in Native territory, Managed territory, and Non-Regulation I ro¬ 
vin' < The Foreign branch comprised all transactions between 
the Gov ernment of India and Foreign European lowers. JSow 
f vmw State, to the south of tho Himalayas is a loudatorv of iloi 
Jl-.J.-.si y and docs homage and pays tribute to Her lcpresuita- 
. The * S 

is between the paramount power and its feudatories 
me carried on in accordance with the subsidiary treaties, and 
tin, precedents which have been, established m connection with 

t guided by internatio 

; a vv but by the law which natural 1 exists between a paramount 

power and its feudatories. ,. . , 

The Foreign State*, properly so called, with "i"' 1 

Govnuiiont of India has tieaty relations ait Independent 
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Burmnh, Afghanistan, Persia, Oman ami Zanzibar. It is re¬ 
presented at Mandalay by a Political Agent who has consular 
jurisdiction over registered British subjects, similar to that con¬ 
ferred by the “capitulations” in Turkey and Egypt. A Mahom- 
medan gentleman acts as its representative in Cab ul. Of late 
the Persian embassy lias been under the English Foreign Office. 
A Political Agent attends to English interests at Muscat and 
in the Persian Gulf, and another at Zanzibar and oil the East 
Coast of Africa. The Government of India protects or exercises 
the influence of a superior over Munipore, Bhootan, Sikliim. 
Nepai and Beloochistaru At Muniporc there is a Political 
Agent. The Commissioner of the Bhootan Dooars pays an an¬ 
nual allowance to Bhootan so long as the country is at peace ; 
while lie conducts our relations with the petty State of Sikliim’ 
There is an English Resident, with physician and staff, at Khat- 
inandoo. An English officer represents the Government at Klielat. 


Cost of Administering tlio Feudatory States- 
The 48 millions of people in the Feudatory States, and the 7 
millions of Berar and Mysore which we administer in trust fur 
the Nizam and the Maharajah, contribute nothing towards the 
general revenues of India. Their chiefs, who are guaranteed 
against insurrection and are interfered with only when disloy¬ 
al or hopule. ; tyrants, draw the whole revenues from these 55 
millions. Flic tribute which they pay under engagements is not 
equal to tlio cost of the political establishments maintained for 
their benefit. A very large portion of our military expenditure, 
to which these States contribute almost nothing, is necessitated 
by their existence. The “ tributes and contributions from Na¬ 
tive States” in 1SG7-G8 amounted to as follows ;~ 


Govern, nod y //. (' . 

JC 

Brought forward 


573,117 

Various Potty states 

Bhopal 

IS, 872 
18,182 

Bombaii and S 

:ndh, 

V;u ioiu Potty State.* . . 

duyoore ... 

Joudporo ... 

21,017 

•U),000 

Subsidy from the Cutoh ilo- 


21,300 

\ eminent 


18,695 

Odeypore ... 

29,018 

Kattywar Tribute ... . 

1 Various Potty States 


53,894 

Poongcrporo 

1,369 


8,796 

Bannwarra, 

2.730 

JaL'liierdurs, Southern 

Mali- 


Kotah ,,, 

30.472 

• rat la Country. &e. 


7,835 

Bncmdoo ... 

J 1ml war 

Vurioub Petty States 

Odeyporo ... 

16,000 

8,000 

3,070 

7,699 

1 » . 

Punjab. 

Sokeitli 


650 

Madras* 


1 Mutidoc 


10,440 

Mysore < >o\'crimn nt 

245,000 

Kunoorthulln 


13.luO 

Triivaiu >*ro ditto 

7Ik643 i rhumb** . . 


150 

Cochin ditto 

20,00O 

j v iiioiis I’e try States 


2,709 


573,137 


... 08 U *.'$0 


Total 
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Cod of the Political Aaencies. 




The cost of the Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
was i'2-1‘1,801. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Government of India. 




Residents and Political Agents, &c., ••• 

53,7S6 



Durbar Presents, and Allowances to V akeels, ivC. 

11.735 



Sundry Items 

10,15*2 



Central Provinces. 


75,673 


Political Establishments 

m 



Durbar Presents 

467 



British Bnrmah. 


503 


Political JSstal li hi it* an l charges, including ex- 




penaea on account of State prisoners 

2,108 



Bhamo Expedition 

3,002 



Mission to Mandalay ... 

5,059 



Settlement Siam Boundary 

2,546 



Miscellaneous 

1,683 



Bengal. 


M,453 


Political Establishments and charges ... 

2,55G 



Durbar Presents, and Allowances to \ akeels, JSa- 




tives of rank, &c. ... *m 

607 



Bhootan charges ... . ••• 

12S 



North- Western Provinces. 


3,291 


Political Establishments and charges 

30,994 



sundry itcm3 

Punjab . 

430 

31,421 


Pay of British Envoy at Cabool, and other Politi¬ 




cal Establishments and charges ... 

5,111 



Durbar Presents 

749 



Sundry Items 

5,56b 



Madras, 

— 

11,453 


Residents and Agents... 

11,251 



Charge j on account of State prisoners 

16S 



Bombay and Sindh. 


11,419 


Residents and Agents . 

71,987 



Uurbai Presents and Allowances to Natives of 




rank, &c. 

2.S20 



Sundry Items ... ... 

IS, 773 

93,530 


Total ... ... £ 



211,801 


Tim allowances and assignments under treaties and engage¬ 
ments amounted :«> £1,873,072. Against u tribute of £080,286 
has to be set £2,114,873, the cost of the Political Agencies ami 
Allowances. Thus the direct o> 0 t of the Feudatory States to 
the Government of India, is a million and a half sterling. 
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Government of India. 

Pension t f Wasted Ally Shah, ox-King of Oudo 

Proportion of Pension Malmrajah lHdleep Sing .. 

, ''uii-.i'>n to Ally PaUndoor, cx-Ncwabof Band 4 , including Allow¬ 
ance to the Family < f the lato Zoolticar Ally 
Stipends and Extra Allowances, Ac., to His Highness Priuci 
tio I am Mahomed, son of the late Tippoo Sultan 
Pensions to the Family of the ox-Rujuh of C*»jrg 
Compensation 

Pagoda anil M ^'pto allowances .. ... • 

"elisions ex. .ding Ha. 5,t00 per annum, but not. exceeding Rs 
2u,O»»0 per anuuui .. 

Pen‘ions*not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum 
Ov.de. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Jfowab Alai IcA-Jolnm 

Now,ib booltan Doguxn ... .., .. 

Political Pensions not exceeding Its. 20,000 per annum . 

Pensions not exceeding Ka. 6,000 per annum 
Maafee Compensation 
Miscellaneous 

Central Provinces. 

Rond Rajah Suliiuian 8hnh 

Jano 4 .jtu lUo Uhonsl ih Rajah Eubadoor, and the widows o 
the into Ruler 

Tiimlmkjflo Nana Aoeher Rao 

Eshwant Rao Goojnr ... 

Purbut Uao Gooiur 

Pensions exceeding Its. o.COt), but not exceeding Rs. 20,< 00 po 
annum 

Pensions not r so < diug Us. 5,000 por annum 
JJenpal. 

Stipends an I Allowances of tho Ntearr.ut. 

Ilia Highness tin* Nawah Narltn’s Peison.d Allowance 

II .r Highness? Muimoo Boyurn 

Mdiinc. and Bub •<* Bcgnuih* Establishments. 

*yed Azeein Ally Khan 

if .isominh -a IVj.:uin (widow of Humlyoonjah) 

Nuwah Shumahe .>• bun Id :uw (Uousovt. • f Furrc. domjah) 

Nowal> MnlUvumi mei-uh 1 : ».in (si wild wife ef di:<) 
Allowances to v irlnua Cl.let's, tbur Families and pendent 
exceeding Rs. 5 ,non and lwl exceeding Iis. 20,000 } or annum 
Allowances [>> vuri us t hiofs, their Families and Depend*, nt, 
noL cxieocHng Its. 5,000 )»or imnuta 

Pensions an 1 Charitable \llownnees. 

R'l’.ih Bh* m ring Grandson of Kuiuh KulJynn Sing) 
Ijiiiio-doittot Charges ]uid in t utuik 

0 vii.p. • * - itien i >r - i-ii • ice de. for the resumption of Deoan 
in Aaaum ... ... 

Pensions net exceeding Rs. 5,000 p^r annum 

Compon tat ions. 

Salt. 

Oompcupniiun payubl innhv Convenlir.n 1 1h the French Go¬ 
vernment in lieu of Salt lViuiatly supplied to tlu,ui 


Compensation 


**or. 


CstricJ forward 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

120,000 

l,2i>0 



3,COO 

3,753 

b22 

2,919 

1,230 



16,720 
; 16,930 

106,276 

166,275 


6,100 
1.1*50 
. 27.152 

41,552 
3<>4 
8,971 

83,032 

65,032 


10,081 



* 19,500 

1,000 
2,671 
054 



1 6,891 

61,hl*7 

0G,197 

06,197 


73.255 

15,018 
l,0i4 
4,093 
9,982 
•4.480 
4,180 



9 14,432 



9 

20,859 

154,013 




2,550 

WlO 



4.500 

1,438 

0,148 


’ 44,000 



3.417 

43,017 



212,078 



m, 68*4 
















Alhni.'OMCcs to Feudatories and Pensioners, 



Brought forward 
X'j r t ?;- WeaUrn ProI’inccs. 

Territorial find Political Pensions, 

vhroopersad X.ir.iin Sin^, Jiajah of Benuroa . 

I curious exceeding K-. 6,000 and not exceeding Ra. 20,000 per 
annum each 

Rajah Bulwanfc Sing .. " ’ 

I <*nflion% on ll.o resumption of Maafco Tenures 

* d Pensions under It-?. S.it/Opcr annum 
Lx-Jtajah of Coerg 


Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Churl table Pun.rioir. not oxe ,li t . ' Ha. 20,000 por annum 

, • I . • . , 

S ret Compensation. 

Rajah Mohendcr fling 

11 iacollaaoous Compensation under Rs. 6,000*per annum 
•* 

Punjab. 

Territorial and Political Peuaions. 

Rujuh Bui: 1 it Ally 

MurdiuiSiug >tt *** 

Hajah Fygtullub Khan 
Rajah Je want Sing 
f-Tr tar Saleh Mahomed Khan 
Mohuu hull Mt 

frir-Ptr Dowa Ring 
Hlrd.ar Sonltnn BootUldtr 

Nnr.ir Khatuolln ,M 

Miiiia luiaboe Bux 
Ajbodiao Pershnd 

r . 5,000 per unaurn 8 . anted on tfco ration 
Pelitu l Pension* under Rs. 5/00 per annum* ’ 

Pen dons and Charitablo Allowances. 

I’en-Ion of Wiisa Kit thee Bux 

iwS &&5i3f a 1110 lu ‘" *** Bul;ub Gkur 

Chan table Allow.ouau uudor Rs. 5/»00 per annum 

■ 1 

° U . 1 in “«■ ol TranOt Du 

jHd’lrai, 

^‘ h . of UIh Holiness Iho 
*W*h of Toajore, including com mutation <d Pensions 

Atluv/anco* to tho Family of Iho late Rajah Ameer Sinj 


Stipends to the Family (he lato Naw.Vo of Moduli] >a*a 
Carried forward 


£ 

£ 

10,000 


9,909 
2. in) 
11,450 
18.090 
3,0S0 

55,641 


3,125 

14,0J5 

17,160 


2,410 

0,087 

8,407 


1,090 
960 
1,00(1 
739 
J ,200 
600 
720 
Gun 
•19a 

GliO 

o:o 


3,315 


27,740 

19,210 

60,418 

12,198 

PW 

GOO 

r,,o 

40,393 


3,020 

38,320 

971 

30,297 

3,644 



4»,8il 


£ 

659,582 


£ 1,201 


I0i,96« 

74 '.,7-W 
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The 153 Feudatories by Patent. 




Brought forward 

Madras. 

SHponds and Extra Allowances to tbo Families of tbo late 
llydcr Ally Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive of payments 
made in Bengal 

Compensations, Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 
Pagoda and .Mo.»quo Allowance , and (’onipous dions in H. \ ,,f 
lesumed Lands, Offices and Privileges, including Salt Coni 
pensations, ... ... 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances .. ’’ 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowances 

Allowances to Zemindars, Jageerdora, aud Enamdai-s, &c. 

Pensions &c., to the Families uno Dependant', of the late \’a 
wahs, and to the Carnatic Family and Denondauts, Ac. 
Stipends, Ac., to Prince A zoom Jah Buhndour 
Payment t.> the I ranch i vcrmucut at Pnndiclierv, on account 
of the Arrack Parra in the French Pettah at ilasulipatam 

Stipends to the Family and Dependants of the NAwabof Kurnal 

Hitmhay and Sindh. 

Pensions to tbo Family and Dependants of tbo l lc Nawab of 
Surat 

New.ib Mahomed Ally Khan liuhadoor .. 

Sugooi.a Buev dieb \I .barn; 

Subsidy to the Khan of Kholafc 
Pertab Raw Goojur 

\ arb-u i Pensions r,nd Al.owancos above Ils. 0,000 and under lb, 
10,000 por annum 

Pensions not exceeding Its, 5,000 por annum, including corn- 

... 

Enam Urs and Hurrinijamjnra 
ha;, i i aid Ali.si oil .> - Cm.a ansatlous . . 

Sul u I udil AJnh it; of I ih» J IM 

\ilou in , a r. lo tli'. ex Au'Ccraot Sindh, and otlu v s 

... 

j''» i us Ka«, Wittul 
Uuv.-ai than ai.d Wurshaauii Allowances 
Redemption of liuck d.;r&' Bond-, Ac. 


Total Allowances and Assignments out of tho Revenues &c. A 


101,M3 
4,060 

10,70' 

119.303 


(I9.72G 

37,977 


475 


42,541 


/3.303 


110,0DO 


103,173 

10,103 


10,000 

5,053 

0,000 

5,000 

1,200 

n,cc3| 

11,922 

lt'3| 

33.C3G 

1,413 

21,723 

3.1*32 

2.2U2 

156,400 

113,031 


745,719 


310,071 


$16,G4f> 


1, 73,072 


The 153 Feudatories Ly Patent. 

The various Native Chiefs of British India may fyc divided 
into groups according as (1) they enjoy the administration of 
their own estates coupled with the privilege of adoption, ^2; 
aro merely great landholders without administrative power., 
lik the Talookdai t • u< h, < (3) an pensioners only. When 
the Muiii •. sv ■ pi; nwny the ln> relic - of tho Knipcvu* of lVhi, 
and the East India Comprmy, the princes of India, new and 
old, tonnd themselves brought face to face with their Mover- 
c go Queen Victoria. Neither they nor we at first realised ,-dl 
tli.u the change involved. Dimly groping alter a definition v*f 































N iNisr/j^ 


Lord Canning's Patent. 



his new position, the late Maharajah of Putiala sought for the 
recognition of himself and his house as an Indian noble of the 
English Empire. Above all' rewards for his great services 
in those days, he asked perpetuity for his house and hon¬ 
our-. Sir John Lawrence, just made Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab, worked out the Chief’s idea into a recognition 
of the right of adoption on the failure of natural heirs. 
Lord Canning, after a reference to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, wrote that despatch dated the 30th April 3 8GO, 
in which lie decreed what Hindoo law had never absol¬ 
utely ordained—that adoption to a raj should always he 
recognized by the Paramount Power, subject to the two 
conditions of loyalty to the Crown and fidelity to all engage¬ 
ments with die British Government. In that despatch he thus 
wrote—“ The last vestiges of the Royal House of Delhi, from 
which for our own convenience we had long been content to ac¬ 
cept a vicarious authority, have been swept away. The last 
pretender to the representation of the Peishwa lias disappeared. 
The Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the first time brought 
face to face with its feudatories. There is a reality in the Su¬ 
zerainty of the sovereign of England which has never existed 
before, and which is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by 
the Chiefs.” This is the Sunnud or Patent:— 

‘•Jtr Majesty being desirous tbst the Governments of the wt irsl Princes 
and t liicf j of India, who now govern their own territories should be perpo- 
tunU't, and that the representation ami dignity oi their Housed . ].< nhl be con¬ 
tinued ; in fulfilment of this desire, this Sunnud is given to you to convey to 
you the ;'ym ran Co that, on failure of natural heirs, the British Government 
.vdl r« cogiu/.*; a »•! confirm, any adoption of a .‘lucacasor made by yourself or by 
j.oy f mu re Chief •. t your State that may be in accordance with Hindoo law anil 
tne cubtonffi of your race. Be a nrtd tij.it nothing ."ball didurb the citgngc- 
i ,l( - !, t tliuj made to you bo long as your Homo is loy.d to the Orov n ami faith- 
t., the « omlil ions of tho trout iui«, grant*, or engagoinoiitu which icooril its 
obligations to the British Oovernmenta. 

(Signed) Can MNO. 

11 tli March, 1S02. 

A similar Patent was given to Muliofnedan princes. Since 
Lord (*;,lining’s time only one person has been added to the roll 
bv Jb., M.i j< ' i v’s Government—the child who was lately install¬ 
ed Maharajah of Mysore. 

Tbe 158 Feudatories with guari nt &ing the rii 1 . 

adop'lon are as folluWK. Thu e of tlie Muo.m 1 mans are entered 
in italics: — 
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The 153 Feudatories by Patent* 



Feudatory. 

Ajsygurh Rajah, 

Akulkoto Haja.li, 

A1 ipoora Jagheerdar, 

Bansda Chief, 

Baonee Aawab, 

Bans warn Chief, 

Beejah Chief, 

Beliree Jaghcerdar, 

Behut Jaghcerdar, 

Belaspore Chief, 

B en a \ea M aha raj ah, 

Beronda Rajah, 

Bhaghul Chief, 

Bhopal Bey urn. 

Bhowuuggur Chief, 

Bhughat Chief, 

Bhujjee Chief, 

Bhurtpore Maharcyab, 

Bikaneor Malmrajah, 

Bijawur Hajah, 

Bijna Chief, 

Booudee Ilajab, 

Buibua Chief, 

Bungaupul Iy Jagheerdar, 

Bussahir Chief, 

Buetar Rajah, 

Callinjer Ohobeys, Sic ; 

Cambay Faioab, 

Cash mere M aharajah, 

Chirkureo Rajah, 

Climnba Chief, 

C nutter pore Rajah, 

Cochin ltajah, 

Ooooh Bohar Rajah, 

Cuttack Tributary Chiefs, Sixteen, 
Dewas Chief, 

Dhar Chief, 

JDhameo Chief, 

.Dholepore Ran a, 

JJhooi wye Chief, 
jDoojctua Nuwab) 

Buvkoto Chief, 

JL)h urxn pore Chief, 

I)oongi i pore ("liief, 

Duiilay Jaghcerdar of J'hutl, 

JJuttia Rajah, 
vor, xui., i/aut* ia, & iv, 3 a 


Place. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Bundlecund. 

Surat. 

Central India. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund, 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Benares. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Central India, 
Kattiawar. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund, 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Bundlecund. 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Central India, 
Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Cochin. 

Assam, 

Orissa. 

Central India, 

Central India. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund, 

Punjab, 

Punjab. 

Surat. 

Rajpootana, 

Satara. 

Bundlecund. 
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The 1J3 Feudatories by Patent. 


Feudatory 
Edur Chief, 

Furreedkote Rajah, 

Gerowlee Jagheerdar, 

Ghurwal Rajah, 

Gourilmv Jagheerdar, 

G uikwar, 

Holkar, 

Jessulmere Chief, 

J eypore M aharajah, 

Jheencl Rajah, 

Jhallawar Rana, 

Jigneo Jagheerdar, 

Joobnl Chief, 

Joonagurh Naiodb, 

Joudhpore Chief, 

Jowrah Fawab, 

Jussco Jagheerdar, 

Karorfde Rajah, 

Keonthul Chief, 

Kerowleo Chief, 

ELishengurk Chief, 

Khulsea Chief, 

Rolhapore Rajah, 

Koomharsein Chief, 

Koonhiar Chief, 

Kotali Chief, 

Rothur Chief, 

Rothee Jagheerdar, 

Runny a Dhana Jagheerdar, 
Xuppoorthulla Rajah, 

Rutch Chief, 

Logassie Jagheerdar, 

Loharoo Fawab , 

Makraie Chief, 

Mateir Kotla, Fawab, 
iUoodholo Chief, 

Mill dee Chief, 

Mung&l Chief, 

Myhere Chief, 

Mylong Chief, 

Mysore Maharajah, 

Nahha Rajah, 

.'Nng< de Chief, 

Rah an Chief, 

NahigurU Chief, 

Nimhalkuv Jaghcord *.v ofPhulton, 
Fi^am, 


Place. 

Guzerafc. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

N. W. Provinces. 

Bundlecund. 

Baroda. 

Central India. 

Raj poo tan a. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Satara. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Rajpootana. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Guzerat. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Southern Mahratta Country, 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Mysore. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund, 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Satara. 

Ilydi rah ad, 
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The 153 Feudatories by Patent. 




Feudatory 
Howamigguv Chief, 

JS T yaga°n Eebai Jaglieerdar, 
Oodeypoic Maharajah, 

Paharee Chief, 

Paloicdee Xaioab, 

Pahlanporo Dewnn, 

Poodoocotta Chief, 

Punmdi Eaja, 

Punt Prithee Nidliee, 

Punt Sueheo, 

Pertabgurh Enjah, 

Putwurdlmns, Five, 

Puttiala Maharajah, 
lladhunpore Xa wab , 

Eajpecpla Chief, 

Eamdroog Chief, 

Pam pore Xawab, 

Eowali Uajali, 

Sa.want Waree Chief, 

Serolii Chief, 

Shahpoora Kujuh, 

Sindia Maharajah, 

SoJjliwuI Chief, 

Booket Chiu, 

Suchcon Pawed), 

Bun door Chief, 

Sumpthur Eajah, 

Sirdar Shumshere Sing Bindhanwal, 
Sureela Chief, 

Tohree Chief, 

Tej Sing, 

Tonic Xawab, 

Toree Chief, 

Trav ancore Maharajah, 

Turoch Chief, 

TTlwur Chief, 


Place. 

•Kattiawar. 

Bundlecund. 

Eajpootana. 

Buiulleeiuid. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Biindlecimd. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Eajpootana. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Eewa Kanta. 

Soutliern Mahratta Country. 
Eoluicund. 

Bundlecund. 

Saw ant Waree. 

Eajpootana. 
hf. W. Provinces. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bundlecund, 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Eajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Travancore, 

Punjab. 

Eajpootana. . 


I lie salutes given to these Feudatories and to nobles hi 
equal or subsidiary alliance, vary from 21 to 9 guns, as settled by 
the Queeu in Council on 2(jtl» June 18(17. Even leaving out My¬ 
sore, until the Maharajah is pronounced fit to rule,and Beranvli h 
v. e ndnumsier for the Nizam, these nobles govern a population 
anu au-a laigcr than thoso of France and Belgium. Then frodos 
outnumber our Sepoy army; their Ordn*nc<, even that part 
oi it 'vhicli is serviceable, i equal in number to ours. Thur 
v caith io enormous and their revenues arc personal, for rudely does 
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J.lte 153 Feudatories by Patent. 


the money return to the people in the shape of expenditure on 
administration. Under the following heading, “ The Estates of All 
Feudatories” we give tolerably accurate statistics regarding nine- 
tenths of the territories, population and revenues of these 153 
Chiefs. From 44 millions of people, covering 579,277 square 
miles, they draw a revenue of 12} millions sterling every year, 
irrespective of the very large incomes of the nobles who in their 
turn are feudatory to them. The wealthiest of them are these :— 


Nizam of Hyderabad 
Maliarajnli Sindh ia 
Guikwar of Baroda 
Maharajah of Jeyporo 
Maharajah of Travauooro 
Maharajah of Kashinero 
Maharajah of .Toudhpore 
Maharajah llolkar 
Maharajah of 1’uttiala 
Maharajah of Oodoypore 
Maharajah of tthurtporo 
Htyiim of Bhopal 


Total 


Salute. | 
— Guns. 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 

Annual In¬ 
come. 

21 

78,003 

10,600.080 

£ 

2.150,000 

19 

2,500,000 

1,110,910 

21 

4,399 

1,710,404 

000,000 

17 15.2.70 

1,900,000 

500,000 

19 

G,or» 3 

1,202,017 

443,063 

J9 

60,000 

2,000,000 400,000 

17 

i 35,072 

1,783,000 .‘150,000 

19 

1 8,318 

576,000 330,000 

17 

i 5.412 

1,586,000- 300,000 

19 11,014 

1,161,140 200,127 

743,710! 203,0921 

17 

1,974 

19, 

C,7C 

003,050 

- 210,000 



26,563,237 

1 0,938,702j 


Th< - twelve princes alone enjoy an annual revenue ot seven 
millions sterling derived from 261 millions ol people. And the pe¬ 
culiarity of all of them, no less than of the restot the l ; >3, is that 
tlmso who belong to old families, us in Rajpootana, wo alono saved 
iiom oxliuction; and that the rest are as new to India as ourselves 
•wliilo their rule is felt to be in many cases ns foreign as ours. 

Whether Mussulman like the Nizam and Bhopal, or Mu lira tin 
like Si mil i ia, llolkar and the Guikwar, they merely s< rambled 
lv< i for the ddltvts lofl by the House of EimoUl , and 
in proportion as, like the Nizam, they clung to us was 1 heir pre¬ 
sent position secured. Out ol ltajpootaun and one oi two Sikh 
States there is hardly one old family. 

The Estates of all Feudatories- 

Wc classify tho Feudatories, giving where possible, Um area 
ami population of their estates according as they arc under tho 
ion of d o Government of India, oi those of Bout* 
Ihiv .,ihI Madras. Our Feudatories have many fnmkd'ovics of their 
i.'wn, particular. regarding whomvn cannut give. Pensioners are 
merited with all asterisk and Mussullnaus in italic . 
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Statistics of all Feud a lories. 
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Under the Government of India. 


Feudatory. 


Maharajah of Oodeypore or 
Mey war 

Maharajah of .Feyporo 
Maharajah of Joudlipore or 
Mar war 

Maliarao of Boondee 
Maharao of Kotah 
} I aharaj I i an a of J hallawar... 
S r a ten b of Tonh ... 

Maharajah of Kerowlee 
Maharajah of Kishengurh ... 
Maliaraua of Dholcpore 
Maliarajah o f Bhurtpore 
AI aharaoraj ah of Ulwar 
Maharajah of Bikaneor 
Tin Mahal tawul of J ebsulmoi 
I' of Serohi 

The Rawul of Doongurporo... 
The Rawul of Bau^warra ... 
Rajah of Pcrtahgnrh 
Maharajah Sindhia 
Maharajah Holkar 
Bey ti in of Jihopal 
Rajah of Dhur ... 

Chief of Bewaa ... 

Nowak of Jowra 
Raj all of Rutlam 
Rajah of Sillana... 

Rajah of Seqtamliow 
Chief of L’unth Fvoploda 

,, of Vooploda 
Thftkoor of Jawasea 
,. Nowhurra 

,, JShcogurh 

>, Dfthroo 

lt Rich rode 

,, haiookheia 

,, N u rum 

,, Lalgurh 

,, Peoplia 

,, Nowgong 

,, Dutanu 

,, Acrouda 

,, Dhoolatia 

„ Ililu.U 

,, Btudia 


Carried forward 


Place or 
Family. 


Rajpootana 


Central In 
din. 


Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

11,014 

1,161,140 

£ 

266,127 

15,250 

1,900,000 

500,000 

35,672 

1,783,600 

350,000 

2,291 

224,000! 

5<», 000 

5,000 

450,000 

250,000 

2,5 00 

226,000 

iiso,ooo 

2,370 

320,419 

101,751 

1,873 

188,000 

30,000 

720 

100,000 

22,570 

1,250 

192,382 

100,437 

263,692 

1,971 

743,710 

3,300 

1,000,000 

200,000 

17,070 

OSIM'OO] CO.Oun 

12,252 

73,700 0,107 

55.000 20.33S 

3,020 

1,000 

1,500 

100,000 

12,600 

150,000, 12.600 

1,460 

150,000 

26,240 

2,500,000 

1,110,910 

S,31S 

576,000 

330,000 

0,764 

Clio.OSO 2111,000 

2,091 

11*5,000; Id, 700 

256 

25.000 

25,900 

872 


65,524 

500 

94,830 

17.179 

103 

SS.97S 

24,900 


ISO,GUO l$,f 15,8S0 


4,294,035 
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Statistics of all Feudatories. 


Feudatory. 

Place or 
Family. 

Square 

Miles. 

Fopula- 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 





£ 

Brought forward 


139,62(3 

13,515, S80 

4,294.035 

Chief of Johut ... 



7,000 

800 

,, Mutworra 




200 

,, Khuttewarra 




120 

,, Buttonmal 

o 13 
too 



00 

„ Ali Bajporo 





,, Jliahooa .. 

r p % 

1,500 

00,000 

12,300 

,, Ncemkhera or Tirla 

£*■§ 




,, Cliota Burkhcra or 

ci 2 




Sorepore 

C § 




,, Mota Burldbera 

cqS 




,, Kaleo Bouree 

) 




Thakoor of Mooltan 

\ Dhar Agency 




,, Kacheo Baroda.. 

[ Mediatized 




,, Buktligurh 

f Chief*. 




,, Baisola or Dhotia 





Ttajah of Xaram... 

'i 




Thakoor of Bhadoura 

Gwalior 




,, Khaltoun 

Agency Me¬ 




,, »Sirsec 

diatized 




Bajali of llagoogurh 

Chiefs. 




,, Baroda 





Thakoor of Burra 

_ 




t lief of Zurwanneo 

Niuiar Agency. 

3,000 

24,171 

0,809 

Chief of i'aru-lpoora 





,, Jamma or Dabir 





,, Rajgurh Gliurrce or 

Nimar 




Biiysa Khercc, »Sil- 

Agency 




lauee & Bukhtgurh 

Guaranteed 




,, Chftndgurh 

Chiefs. 




,, Jamtee ... 





,, Chofa Kuarawud 





Thakoor ot Pitliareo 





», Bagloe 

.s 




,, Karodia 





,, Touk 





Pntliareu 

•~S 




,, Dli ungong 





,i tSinghaoa 

>. . 




,, Baoo 





p Mu) no 

hi 




,, Dhaura 





,, Kunjura 





,i BiigOogttrh ... 

♦ • 




,, Kuyiha ,.. 





Khumo 

o 




,, Jhalaria . 1 

<u 

1 

1G2 



,, Poonghat 

1 1 

80 



BhoJaUlvGreo 

•* L 


OS 



Clrrica forward .. | 


*44,43* 

18,007,0 >1 

4,3! 4,924 



























Statistics of all Feudatories, 






Feudatory. 


Brought forward 
Cbief of ivoorai ... 

Mahomed gurli 
Basowda... 

Rajgbur... 

Nu'' iingurh 
Khilclieopore 
Lara wut... 

Patharce... 

Agra Burkhera 
Dubla Dheer 
Bbuna Khereo 
Khumalporo 
Dubla Ghoseo 
Khursii... 

J baler a ... 

1Icoraporo 
Kamgurli 
Kakurkboro 
Sootalea... 

Jalria Bhcel 
Gacronco 

Koonwur (jnao Singh 
Uulwnnt Singh ... 

Lutobmun Singh & l3rcc Singh 
Salim Singh 
Sohaw ul 
Jignee 
Clmttorporo 
Ohirkary 
Ajeygurh 
Bijawur 
Dultia 
Mvhcio 
Nagode 
Omcha 

Puunah ... 

Hewah 
Smnpthur 

The Nizam of Hyderabad 
Maharnj.dt of My ro 

Rajah of Muniporo j 

The Titular Kirtgqf Oudh ... 
The Ameers of Sindh 

Total carried forward 


Place or 
Family. 


£ 

1 

bC 

I 

PQ 


to 

<1 

1 

% 

i 

« 


Deccan. 

Mysore. 

'Burmeso Fron¬ 
tier. 

Calcutta. 
Sindh, Ac. 


Square 

Miles. 


144,430 


00,337 


22,400 


I 


73,003 


7,584 


348,700 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


13,007,051 

22.340 

4,000 

5,000 


Annual 

Income. 


£ 

4 , 314.024 

7,500 

700 

700 


3,170,000 


10 , 600,080 

5,000 


27.470,480 


035,800 


2,150,000 

150,000 

1 , 42.7 

120,000 

41,27)5 

7,422,3M 
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Statistics of all Feudatories* 



+ 


Feudatory or Pen¬ 
sioner. 

i Place or Farai- 

iy. 

j Square 

1 Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

Brought forward 


! 348,700^27,470,480 

i 7,422,324 


Bengal. 




* Nawab Nadm of Bengal .. 

Moorshedabad 



I 100,000 

Rajah of .Jyntia ... 




000 

5 Cossyah States 

1 Assam 




Rajah of .Nungklow 


10,000 

368,925 


Rajah of Moleom 

) 




Rajah of Hill Tippcrah 

Rajah of Cooch Behar 

Cooch Behar 

7,032 

1,304 

13,640 

00,100 

21 Alehala formingS. W. Fron- 




) 

tier Agency ... 

Chota Nagpore 

42,000 

1,000,000 

> 100,000 

ir> TribL. Mehala of Cuttack 

Orissa 

16,608 

750,000 


Siklrim 

Darjeeling 

1,550 

7,000 2,000 

North • Western Provinces. 



The Nawab of Rampart 

Rohilkund 

S90 

484,691 

; 100,000 

Mihara jah of Benares 

Benares 


200,000! 


Rajah of Gurwhal 

Himalayas 1 

4,500 

306,000 

| 10,000 

Rajuh of Shahpoora 

Ajmcre 


100,000: 

25,01-0 

Rajah of Tekreo... 

Kumaon 


200,0001 

8,000 


Punjab. 




Bhar'cilporc 

Mooltan 

J 2,483 

364,582' 125,000 

Chamba 

Himalayas 

3,216 

120, (KM* 12,001) 

Palaodi 

Goorgaou 


G,600; 4,500 

,Jammu and Kashmir 

Hash mere 

25,000 

1500,000 

640,000 

Patiala 

Cis-Sutlej 

5.412 

1586,000 

400,000 

Jind ... 

do. 

1,236 

311,000 

70,000 

Nabha 

do. 

863 

276,000 

70,000 

ICalsia 

do. 

155 

62,000 

13,000 

Mo Hr Kolia 

(lo. 

165 

46,200 

20,000 

Farid Kot 

Delhi 

643 

51.000 

7,500 

Dojana 

do. 


0,390 

1,000 

Lohuru 

Sutlej 


IS, 000 

0,000 

Kapurthola ... 

Kill State 

598 

212,721 

57,760 

Mandi 

do. 

1,080 

139,259 

30 000 

Sukot ... 

do. 

420 

44,552 

8,000 

Sarinur (Nahan)... 

do. 


75,595 

10,000 

Kahlur (Bilasporc) 

do. 


66,848 

7,000 

Mindur (Nalagnrh) 

do. 


49,678 

6,000 

hir 

do. 


45,025 

7,0UU 

Koonthal 

do. 


18,083 

3,000 


do. 


22,805 

3,500 

.Tubbal 

do. 


17,242 

1,S00 

Bhajji 

do. 


9,001 

1,500 

Kuui bar sain 

do. 


7,420 

700 

Kuthar 

do. 

► 5,000 

3,990 

500 

ildtaiui 

do. 


2,853 

400 

Baghut 

do. 




jBahau 

do. 


4,892 

600 

Muilog ... ... 

do. 


7 35S 

800 

••• 

do. 


081 

200 

Tarcwsh 

do. 


3,082 

250 

iCunhiar ... ... 

do. 


1.906 

300 

Manga 1 

do. 


917 

100 

iRarkuti 

do. 


C12 

50 

!' -arvied forward . 

f 

1'>0.075 ;>> 986.267 

'9,405,433 
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Statistics of all Feudatories, 

Under Com day. 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 


Do. 

I)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Place or Fa¬ 
mily. 




Brought forward 
Rajah of Akulkote 
Thu Punt Suchoo 
The Punt Prithee ftidhec 
The Dullay 
The Nimhalkur 
The Waekur 
Rajah of Kolhaporo 
Chief of Sawuntwaree 
Do. of Jamkhundce 
of Mecraj 
of Koorundwar 
of Sanglee 
of Ramdroog .. 
of Moodliole ... 

The Angina Family 
The Seeder of Jnvjccra 
* The Qravdalauy/Uers of th 
Noirah of Surat ... 

Nauxib of Such ten ... 

Rajah of Bansda ... 

Rajah of Dhurumporo 
Rajah of Jownr 
f J)i .<c‘ iidants of Faicab 
Broach 

Nawah of C« mhay .. 

The Guikwar ... 

DS separate jurisdictions in 
Ivattywar, of which the 
principal arc Okamundul, 
Joonaghur, ^ owanuggur, 

! ’hownuggur, Jo ft ru bad, 

)Vuihmn and Rajkote 
Rao of Kutch 

l'ahlauporc Agency contain¬ 
ing 11 States , To Id an pore, 
itadhunjH/rC' Ror// ’1< "• 

m and 7 Hindoo States 
Malicekanta (The Rajah of 
Fdur is the only powerful 
Chief) ... 

Rajah of Rajpeerda 
Rajah of lUvrean ... 

Chief of Miota Oodoypoi- 

llftjnh of Iit 

i lucf of Himt-hi 
The Ihlbt i •[/ /*'■ atel 
It.) Putty Chief* v. .li a reven- I 
ne of 


; Satara 

i 

J 

Kolliapore 

Sawuntwaree 

I Southern 
Mahratta 
J agheerdars 

The Bhaway 
The Coropuray 
Colnba 
Junjecra 

Surat 
Suchcen 
Surat 
Surat 
Jo war 


Cambay 

Baroda 


Kattywar 

Kutch 


Rcu akaufcn 


uc of 
Khyrjna - 


Siudh 


Carried forward 


Square Popula- 

Miles. j tion. 


180,075 35,980,257 
77,339 
110,103 
07,007 
5S,794 
47,100 


986 

500 

350 

700 

400 

3,1S4 
000 


321 

325 

300 


350 

4,300 


21,000 

0,500 


0,011 


540,150 

152,200 


71,000 


13.000 

10,000 

15.000 

8,000 


175,000 

1,710,404 


1,475,085 
HO,522 


321,045 


4,000, 311,040 

4.600 

1.600 
3,0'-Ol 
1,730 

900 
254 


10,002 


5,000 105,000, 


\\jL. Mil.) vr.lo 111. A- IV. 


') u 



A mmal 
Income. 

£ 

9,405,433 

13,000 

12,000 

7,5on 

6,500 

75,000 

GC5 

100,000 

20,000 

25.000 

23,000 

15,000 

35,000 

5.000 

10,000 

5,356 

17,000 

10,000 

$,500 

6,100 

9,000 

2,590 


35,000 

600,000 


865,270 

130,000 


64,090 


51,400 

27.5oo 

7,50o 

10,000 

4.200 

2.200 

coop 

19,000 


11 , 653,804 




























The Kijh‘>:Cil 

XJniJbr Madras 



Feudatory or Pensioner. 

Place or Fa¬ 
mily. 

Square 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 






Brought forward 


547,324 

11,090,400 

•11,053,801 

* Prince A ziw Jah.. . 

Carnatic 



30,000 

Maharajah of Travancorc, 

Travaneore... 

0,053 

1,202,047 

448,200 

K a jah of (Joehiu .. 

Cochin 

1,181 

31)0,000 108,000 

Bnjnli of Foodoocottah 

| Foodoocottah 

1,037 

208,750 

32.413 

Jaybird" r of ttiuvjaupully 

Cuddapah .. 

500 

35,200 

10,017 

Rajah of Sumloor 

| Bollary 

145 

13,410. 3,782 

Jcypore ami llill Zemindars ... 

1 Northern Cir- 



1 


| cars 

13,041 

301,230 


A U Rajah .. 

C a n n a norc 





and Southern 





Laccadive Is 





lands. 

0,446 

1,000 

■ 

Grand Tot jo* 


570,277 

11,070,730 

12,291, sir. 

.2—1 


The Governor (General in Council supervises the Feud a tor} 
Stales directly under tlie Government of India by four Agents 
tor Rajpootana, Central India, ilie N<ndh-East Frontier and Mu¬ 
ni pore, and by two Residents nt Hyderabad and Hi pal. No in- 
formation regarding Nipal is published. 

.Rajpootana- 

R-»jpootnna stretches from 23° 15'to 30' North Latitude, and 
from G9° 30' to 7S' 15’ East Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a population estimated at ten mi 11 i 
<ms. The purely British districts of Ajinore and Mairworn lie 
in the heart of Rajpootana and are administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner under the Nor I U-AVestcrn Provinces. The eight¬ 
een Principalities arc supervised by tlie Governor GeneralV; 
Agent, who is also Commissioner of Ajincro and Mairwara. In 
1.S03 mif political relations with Rajpnotana remm* need during 
the Maliratta war, and in 1817-18 during the Pindurree war its 


Slut i 

■.« accepted our protection. 

Of 

t lie 18 chic lb 1 

pOOt: 

s, 2 Jats and 1 Mahomedan— 




Rajpoot. 

8. 

Kish eng hur. 

1 

Mevwar or Oodoypore. 

9. 

Jeysulmcrc. 

O 

Jcypore. 

10. 

Uhvur. 

3* 

Matwar or Jodhpore, 

11. 

Sirohi. 

1. 

Boon dee. 

12. 

Doongurpovo, 

6. 

lhkanoer, 

13. 

Bans warn 

<>. 

Kotah. 

■ 11 

Portabgui h. 

7. 

Kcrowloe. 

15. 

Jludlawm 
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17. Bhurtpoio 


Jut . 

| IS. Dludoporc. 

Maliomedan. 

39. Tout. 


1G0 


Those States arc under the political superintendence of the 

Governor General's Agent, with a staff of four Assistants au«l 
four l\>li<ical Agents. The extent of interference exercised 
hy (he Government fif India is generally confined to the 
suppression of such crimes as suttee, witch-swinging, dacoitj, 
am! thuggee ; l>ut on more than one occasion within the last 
low years iho British Government has been compelled to inter¬ 
fere as the paramount power. The Chiefs of Rajpootana exer¬ 
cise supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction within the limits of 
their respective states. They are restrained by no check save 
the moral influence and fear of the British Government. Dis¬ 
putes among themselves arc adjudicated by the Courts of Va¬ 
keel.-;. Those Courts consist .of one Upper Court and four Bower 
Courts. The Upper Court is composed of the \ akccls who are 
accredited to (he Governor General's Agent. The four Lower 
Courts arc each composed of the Yakoels accredited io each of 
the four Unlitical Agents, and are accordingly respectively situat¬ 
ed at the head ((Harters of those Officers, at Oodcypore, Joudhporc, 
Joy pore, and liaiowtec or Kotah. When British interosls are 
cmverned, or at the recpiest of the members, or in cases oi im¬ 
portance. the Agent of the Governor General, or his Assistant, 
takes his seat as President and has a casting vote. Bach Politi¬ 
cal Agent does the same in the Lower Court iimh < similar cir¬ 
cumstances. 

JSo Report of the Rajpoot States has appeared since last year. 

Contra 1 . India and Eindlekund. 

The slates of Central India are divisible into Feudatory Stales 
and Mediated Chiel h ; p-. The political relations of die Bri¬ 
tish UoverVimrnt with the Feudatory Stales are altogether upon a 
different footing from those which subsist with the Mediated 

ory states arc six :—Gwalior, Indore, 
Blmpal, Dhar, Downs and Jowrah. Of these Bhopal and Jow- 
i a 1 1 urc Mahomedan, but the remaining four are Mahralta. 
(Lvalue and Indore ai*e the most important; Gwalior being uu- 
!. r Hi- 11 i dm* s Maharajah Sindhin, whll ' Imlon is under 
Hi IIi'dim s Maharajah Hoik u\ All these Slates |>On eSh the 
|i'.i\Vi i d life and deal!*, amino inieifciencc m the interna.! M- 


0 


The Seventy-one Stales 


ministration is exercised by the British Government When, 
however, an offender belongs to one State and the plaintiff to 
.another, the Political Agent adjudicates the case; and in this 
particular the Political officers in Central India discharge the 
duties which are performed in Rajpootana by the International 
Courts of Vakeels, In other respects the Political staff in Central 
India resembles that in Rajpootana- The Mediated Chiefships 
comprise a number of petty States which are held under the im¬ 
mediate guarantee of the British Government, but at the same 
time have feudal relations with one or other of the larger States, 
and occasionally under more than one. The multiplicity of these 
potty Chiefships, and the peculiarity of the tenures on which 
they arc severally held, founded as they are on the measures 
adopted for tho pacification of the country after the Mahratta 
war of 1B17, necessitate a more minute interference in their 
affairs, than it is usual to exercise in the substantive-Stales of 
Central India or Rajpootana, Under the Mahratta, as had 
previously been the case under the Mahometan Governors, tho 
potty Chiefs in Central India exercised but limited powers; 
and on tho establishment of British supremacy in these provin¬ 
ces, the officers of the British Government naturally assumed 
the position of arbiters of all the differences by which the public 
peace could be disturbed* and of high judicial functionaries ta 
whom all sentences of life and death were referred. The result 
Las been that these minor Chiefs refer all serious cases, more 
especially those involving capital punishment, whether inter- 
jurisdictional or otherwise, to tho Political Agents. 

The States of Bundlekund are similarly divided into four 
Treaty Stales—Bewail, Tehrce, Puttia and Sumpthur, and mi¬ 
nor States. 

The whole feudatory territory supervised by the Central In- 
dia Agency, under the Governor General’s Agent at Ttidore, 
cj'.mpri: :s 8U,G0Q square miles, with a population of 7,070,000 and 
juiuual revenues drawn by the chiefs, amounting to £2,612,300, 
o: elusive of the large incomes of the mediatbed ehicTs. Tho 
territory under the Agency forms thr< n divisions. Thu North- 
division comprises the Native states of Bunclleluind and 
l,Vv;di. The Northern division consists ot the Northern 
and. Central districts of the Gwalior State. The South-West 
(iivjM'»n eompri. . s the table-land known in modern times as 
Alalwa—though far within the ancient limits of the province of 
that name—and tho sub-montane territory be! wc.u it and the 
i uvhudda a; a considerable tnmt south of that river, extending 
to ike Kuiulei h frontier. The hist, extending horn the JDeng ; d 
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Presidency in the east to the Gwalior State in the west, includes 
Re wait ami 35 other States and petty chiefships. Its area is 
about 22,400 square miles; its population about 3,170,000 souls ; 
and its public revenues aggregate about Us. 03,58,000. ilic 2nd, 
or Northern division, extends from Bundelkund and the Saugor 
district, and has an area of about 1!),500 square miles ; its popu¬ 
lation is about 1 , 1 . 80,000 souls and its public revenues about Ks. 
07,55,000. The 3rd, or South-West division goes on westward 
to the Bombay Presidency and contains the remainder of Gwa¬ 
lior, llolk-.u’s estates, Bhopal, Dliar, Dewas and other small 
States. The area of this division is about 41,700 square miles, its 
population about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues about 
Its. 1,30,00,000. Of the 71 States 4 are Mahratta, of which 2 are 
principal aud 2 secondary; 7 are Mahomedau, ot which 1 is prin¬ 
cipal, 2 secondary and 4 petty; 17 are Booudela, of which 0 tu 
secondary and 11 petty; 33 arc Rajpoot, of which 1 is princi¬ 
pal, 12 secondary and 20 petty ; 0 are Brahmin and 4 belong to 
other classes. Of the whole 4 arc principal, 23 are secondary 
and 44 are petty. The States are supervised as follows— 

1. Indore Residency. —Indore, Dewas and Bagli. 

2. Gwalior Agency. . 

3. 13HOl 1 Al. Agency.—I ncluding the States ot Bhopal, Uaj- 
gurh, Nursinguvh, Kilchipore, lvoorwai, Muksoodungurh, M.dio- 
u,. d- uiii, Baseda, Patliarcc, Larawut, Gwalior Districts and Se- 

rutijCi 

4. BliKEL AGENCY. —Including the States of Phar, Jhabooa, 
Ali Rnjpure, Jobut-t, Mutwarh, -Indore and Gwalior Districts. 

5. Deputy Bheel Agency.—I ncluding the British IViguu- 
nah of Mund'porc and State of Bunvani. 

0. Westeun Malaya Agency.— Including tlic slates ol J.ow- 

va, Rutlaio, Scotamow and Sillana, 

7. poi.mcAi Assistant, Goonah. 

s:’ jji'NDia ler nd Agenc y.—C omprising Soliawul, Jigm e, 
AioV'Muli, Baonoe, Bcroiida, Bijawur, Chirkary, t hutteipoic, 
Duttm, Kotcc, Myl ic rc, Nag ode, Ooreha, Punirn, Rowuh and 

Siftnpthur. t , 

No Report of the Central India Agency has appeared muco 

last year. 
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HyLrabdd. 

however, abstains from any interference in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the Nizam, who exorcises sovereign powers within his 
own territory; but 1 lie British Resident affords such friend¬ 
ly counsel as occasion may require. A Subsidiary Force is 
maintained by the British Government at Secunderabad in the 
neighbourhood ol Hyderabad in accordance with the treaty of 
1800 . The Force, known as the Hyderabad Contingent, is also 
cantoned in different parts of the Deccan, and maintained un¬ 
der the treaties of 1853 and 1860 by the revenues of the assign¬ 
ed districts known as the Bcrars. By the troaty of 1800 the 
Subsidiary Force was to consist of eight battalions of infantry, 
two regiments of cavalry, and the usual proportion of artillery ; 
and subsequently by the treaty of 3So3 it was agreed that there 
should never be le-s than five regiments of infantry, with oue 
of cavalry, and a, due proportion of artillery stationed within the 
Nizam’s territory; unless with the express consent of Ills High¬ 
ness. By the treaty of i860 the Hyderabad Contingent was not 
to consist of less than live thousand infantry, two thousand ca¬ 
valry, and four field batteries of artillery. The administration 
of Berar is dso under the control of the Resident. 

Physical Outline .—The territory of the Nizam lies between 
hit. Ifblu' and 2()°40 7 N.; and long. 74°40' aud 81**32' 15. 
It i bounded on the north and north-east by Berar and the 
(lent ml Provinces} on the south and south-east by tb< Madras 
Presidency ; and on the west by the presidency of Bombay. It 
is for the most part hilly, and possesses a broken and varied sur¬ 
face, traversed by a series of rivers, rising generally in tin‘great 
i » ' of bills and uplands known as the Western Chants of 
Jndia, and flowing in an easterly direction toward the Pay 
<»f Bengal. The country is consequently divided by this system 
mlo '-vend great strips, each having a distinctive feature, which 
may be briefly described thus:—South of the -AjiiOta range of 
hills, Hows the Paingungi river, au affluent of the Godaverv. It s 
eom.-v uns i In sigh a hilly and wild country, on the whole the 
pooivv.t part of the Nizam’s dominions, without any place of im¬ 
portance, except Hingolc, one of the stations of the lJydciabad 
Coni indent. Between the afoi. . id river and the (hullvery it 
self, there exists a noble tract of country, which, with its high 
cultivation, waving harvests and g< ncral richness, may be look¬ 
ed upon as the garden of the Deccan, and contains in.mv im- 
' ia; town:- Further south is another affluent, tlm Manjere, 
in i!•• banks of a tract niton nig ' d and not very rich, though 
; pot', 01 I): valh ' {lie liuillnl II, u arc >.,V( »,d pla 

oi tuai ( tal im lilp'ii and strategic iihp >i tuu<.\ . South aid- *1 
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tlii* Inst-named liver there is none till the Eocma is reached, 
which is an affluent of the Kislnah, then the Kistnali itself. 
This large district, included between the Manjera and the Kist- 
linh, forms the most important part of the Deccan. Its area 
contains marked varieties of soil and climate and is studded with 
undulations; the eastern portion is covered with tanks ami 
artificial lakes, among which may be mentioned the cele¬ 
brated Palchal lake, which is said to be the largest sheet 
of water in all India, though inferior to what ir formerly 
was. To the westward, between the JBecma and the Kist- 
nah, there is a large tongue of land, at one time forming the 
Hindoo state of Shorapore under the feudal sovereignty of l,lie 
Nizam, but now brought under the administration of His High¬ 
ness since the rebellion of the prince in 18o7. On the extreme 
south, between the Kistnali and its tributary the Tootnbudra, 
lies the Raichoor Doab, which i> in parts fei tilo. The count ry 
thus subdivided by its river system, has also certain general 
demarcations pending on other considerations. Its geology pos¬ 
sesses two marked features, first, the basaltic and truppeun for¬ 
mations, and, second, the granitic formations. In general terms 
it may be stated that the blackish trap and the dark heavy soil 
prevail in the northern and western parts of the country, while 
the reddish granite and latcritc and the lighter soil prevail in 
the eastern. In the former are raised cotton and wheat, which 
arc less dependent on irrigation ; and in the latter the autumn 
and spring harvests of rice are chiefly raised, being entirely dr 
pendent on irrigation from tanks and streams which abound. 
In the first or north-western division the agriculture resembh 
that of the Bombay Presidency, while that of the Madras Pie 
sidency is ) presented in the second or eastern division. The 
climate may • considered in general good, as there m> arid bare 
deserts, and hot winds arc not so severely felt. Three languages 
are spoken, .MahraUa, ( anarese, ami Teloogoo or Teling<v ; tlm 
two first are principally confined to the trap country, while the 
third is to be met with in the granite district. 

I'roclvcts arid Trade .—The spontaneous products are not re¬ 
markable. Tdmd ai d iron are said to exist, and the. Ibrests, 
though worth preserving, are .not of any l rent importance. 
Little can be said of the manufactures, with the exception m 
of the ornamental metal ware of Bedcr, the embroidcra of 
Aurangabad and Korilburi, nm 1 the cloths * f H\ derabfld, iS mi¬ 
dair. ami Pyton uhi- i. ii-dd a prominent place uuoii tin I. \ 
tile tabfii oi India. 'I'riulo. judging fiom the customs revenue, 
appears to •'• considerable, the agg egule value being heme- 
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thing under 10,000,000/. sterling per annum The principal 
exports consist of cotton, oilseeds, country cloths and tunics, 
and metal ware; the imports are salt, European piece goods, 
and hardware. The country trade is earned on partly by carts 
and partly by hack bullocks. The banking business of the 
whole country is chiefly conducted at Hyderabad itsell, and is 

' a irca°«M«* Population.—The total area covers 78,003 square 
miles, with an estimated population of about ten millions 
"iviug a density of about 128 to the square mile, j ho leal 
strength of the agricultural population consists oi the wide- 
spread Koombee tribe and its various branches. The edu¬ 
cated class of the Hindoos arc Brahmins, who principally 
lill situations requiring more mental than physical Inborn . 
There are many Rajpoots, some of whom represent ancient 
families, and still possess a feudhl or other superior .position ; 
and also Sikhs, whose numbers have increased since the Isl¬ 
am’s minister has for nearly forty years belonged to their por- 
suaxion. The lower orders, Ramoosees, Dlieis, &c., are looked 
upon by Hindoos as of no caste, but often exhibit greater nerve 
and courage than their superiors, and are by no moans a con¬ 
temptible community. The banking and trading class, s are 

principally composed ot the MiinvnxGc tribe, who c.imc bom 
Manvar in Rajpootana. Of the Mahomedans there are the real 
Deccanese, the Moghuls, the Pathans and the &v uds, who have 
been connected! with this part of India for ages. The Moghul must 
bo considered the governing race of modern days. There are .also 
to he mentioned the Arabs, Roll!Iks, Hubshces, Siiulliecs, and 
Par.sees, whose advent to this territory was within the fist half 
century. The aboriginal tribes, who exist in the wilder parts 
to the north-east, resemble those of the Central 1 rovinocs. . 

Ailmi/aiat'ration .—In 1867 Six Satftr Jung, tho Minister, 
carried out several administrative reforms. The q zillalis 
wap divided into live circles, and a controlling officer was 
appointed over each circle, wlio was styled “ Sadder. la- 
iookd-.r,” and corresponded very nearly with the Divisional 
CV.niui :-iom r- and Ses ions Judges in British territory, lho 
cost, of these new appointment# wa met by reducing the Majlis, 
or Boaid, to two Members and a Secretary, and reducing the Mu- 
hu'i kummah-i-Sudur in lik manner ft> one Judge, 'll;" su¬ 
pervision of the civil police was transferred from the Majlis to u 
. ii.elo head, who was styled ‘ Sudur-Mutamiin-i-kutwah e liio 
J'oli-o it.,e|f. though organi: < d departmouially, was to obey (be 
'J’alookdurs in all matters relating to the rq-rc Aon of crime and 
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flip conduct of cases. The reduced Muhukkummali-i-Sudur was 
to remain in its modified form ; most of the eases which used to 
be referred to it being disposed of by the Sudur Taloukdars. The 
reduced Mujlis, acting immediately under the Minister, pres¬ 
cribes rules for the guidance of tlie Sudur Talookdars, and exer¬ 
cises a general control, so as to ensure ft uniformity of system. 
The zillahs are distributed under the new circles or divisions in 
the following manner. One division, with head-quarters at Au- 
rimgabad, comprises tlie district to the north-west of the Dec- 
can. A second, with head-quarters at Eilgundul, comprises the 
districts on the right or southern bank of the Godavery. A third, 
with head quarters at Kumimm, comprises the Telogoo-speak- 
ing districts of Tclingana Proper, famous for large, tanks. A 
fourth, with head quarters at Beder, comprises the districts in 
the very centre of the Deccan. The fifth comprises the south¬ 
ern districts, consisting of the Shorn, pore and Raich ore country. 
These arrangements only affected the districts of the “Dewanco” 
under the direct control of the “Dewan” or Minister, comprising 
about three fourths of ilie country. The districts known as the 
“ Shurf-i-khnss” under the Nizam direct, are separately manag¬ 
ed; and so also are the “Pagah” under the Sbums-ool-OomraU 
family, and the Jg oer tracts immediately around the capital, 
Hyderabad. In 18(jS, Sir Richard Tcmplo reported that certain 
districts, which had been mortgaged some years previously to 
two Arab Chi- N and one Patlian, in satbfael On of cert-fin claims, 
and which paid a revenue aggregating eight- lakhs p< r annum, 
had been recently recovered by the Nizam’s Government by an 
adjustment of the claims, and had been brought uud< r tlie regu¬ 
lar settlement and management; and that this rneiulire voiiUl 
doubtless prove of great benefit to the ryots. 

In February 1800 the Nizam died and was succeeded )^y his 
son. {Sir Salar J ung and Shmns-oobOoomra were created joint mi¬ 
ni • Ir-rs ou levai., of equality. Th young Nizam was pbn.ed un¬ 
der tin ioinu dinte erne of his mother and putt'i'ual graudmotln r 
subject to the supervision of Sir Salar Jung who, moreover, has 
charge ot all appertaining to the h- uxdiold, including a zonaua 
ol two thousand ladies The Prince is an inteilim nt child but 
ol a weak constitution in a few veers ho will receiw* an Eng- 
h •< «.»1 ucaiiou, and be pi • ved under tho guardianship of ;m 

f.ugli h officer. Smro the appointment of Sir George Vul n* 
id & hall tiling of d >bt ha 3 b« piud tl 
bv Sir Salar dung, though a considerable balance reman 
Tho re\a nue of the country i • now above two millions a vea?, of 
^ hi eh a million aid a ,ri r o.m, from the land. Of ia.tc the 
Xoh. XII1 Itoft'* 111. £ IV. ;t i 
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disbursements have been well within the income, although three- 
fourths of the whole were absorbed in the capital of the country. 
Since the late Nizam's death the charges for his palace, court 
and family have formed a civil list of £300,000. 

The strength of the Nizam's army is about 43,000 men, of 
which 0,500 are cavalry. The annual cost is about 790,000/. 
In 1805-6G the receipts amounted to 1,787,2Gb/., and the expen¬ 
diture to 1,715,609/. leaving a surplus balance of 71,659/., which 
Las since been considerably increased so as to meet the outlays 
most urgently needed for public improvements, yet reserving an 
adequate amount annually for the final extinction of the debt. 

Jicven vc .—In considering the land revenue arrangements of the 
Ni-cun's dominions, the distinction of race and language has always 
existed, and still exists, in the revenue records, which are divid¬ 
ed into two sections, one pertaining to the Teloogoo and Canarese 
country, the other to the Mahratta country, though in both suc¬ 
tions the language used in papers submitted to the govern¬ 
ment is Persian. By the original constitution of these records 
all papers relating to landed tenures and to laud revenue of their 
respective subdivisions of the country should passthrough or bo 
deposited in them. But in consequence of an undue influence 
and power exercised by the keepers of these revenue records 
which did not belong to them, a fresh arrangement was necessary 
and these records have been restricted to their legitimate functions, 
As regards the constitution of the agricultural community uud 
the tenures of land, there is a generic resemblance pervading 
the whole of the Nizam's dominions. But there have been, and 
still are, some differences between the Tclingana and Mahrat- 
waree country. In Telingnna.the fundamental tenure of land is 
much the same as that, which prevails in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts of the Madras Presidency, and which is so well known as 
tin ryotwaree tenure. While that of the Mahratwareo division of 
the country is the sumo as in Teliugaua, with the e .coption that 
there arc few if any zemindars ; and, consequently, none of the 
leasehold arrangements as in Teliugaua. In tin beat days of 
the Ni/.amat the laud revenue arrangements, though doubtless 
not free from the faults of tho time, were conducted with toler¬ 
able efficiency. Subsequently 1 lie administration fell off, so 
much o that between 1815 nd 1820 it was considered necessa¬ 
ry that some effort at reform should be made. In 1820-21 Sir 
(j. Metcalfe, then Resident, after visiting the country, held that 
further protection against over-exaction or other oppressions 
must bo afforded to the peasantry. Urged mainly bv bis 
representations the Nizam's Government concluded money 
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settlements on tolerably moderate terms with tbc ryots for 
brief periods of years in most of the districts. British officers 
were appointed to move about the interior to see that no con¬ 
travention of these settlements was allowed, and without inter- 
f-.M-inrr in the revenue administration they caused redress to be 
afforded to complainants, and in this way served to check the 
previously existing malpractices. The effect of these measures 
was felt “up to the year 1830. Shortly after the British officers 
were withdrawn, and the districts began to be farmed out-. In 
ihe Year 18(i5 the Nizam’s Government ordered a further money 
settlement, or, in other words, a limitation of the State demand, 
to be made for all tbc Maliratwareo districts'on a rough sur¬ 
vey or examination of the fields for a period of three years. 
This settlement has been since going on. Similar orders were 
issued for the Tclingana district but little advance has beea 
made, partly by reason of the ryots being less accustomed to 
fixed monev payments, and to their being less desirous ot cn.- 
tjaoing for any term of years. The general increase of the givss 
revenues of “the Nizam’s territories has risen from i, 1(13,850/. 
in 1801-02 to 1,601,845/. in 1805-60, which was about 37 per 
cent, in five years; and the net revenues had increased in the 
•■ame period at the same rate. The rise in. each case was pro- 
gressive from year to year. 

J'lfitlcc .—- In the department of civil justice, the total number 
of original stats on the files in all the court* of the various dis¬ 
tricts for the year 1806-67 amounted to 6,815 cases, of which 
4 t (j4j) wore decided during the year, leaving 2,100 pending at its 
close. The amount of litigation, though less in proportion as 
compared with the probable population than the litigation in 
the Central Provinces and Berar. was, nevertheless, considerable. 
The mimber of cases pending at the close, showed an increase of 
G22 over the pre< -ding year. The total number ol appeals from the 
subordinate to the i-aiookdar courts amounted to 4 27* of win eh only 
1“() hml bn n decided during l«36(*-67; and ol 47 appeals from ilio 
district conns to the central court at Hyderabad, only I n’ were de¬ 
cided, which did not show very satisfactorily as to the working of 
tlm. vVmuU In 1-366-67 in the districts under the minister.exclu¬ 
sive of t.lm jagheci districts, for wlimh no atisties wen; available, 
the luunl^r < I • inns and otloii'vs betor the distaiet comb was 
(),2a0 ; the nun.»* r of' jarsons apprehended amounted to 5,8o«S ; 
cu es successfully prosecuted by the police, were .5,49&;lho 
amount of i!i properl;, stolen v. is valued at 23.70o(., of which 
0 , 621 /. was recovered : and the persons under I rial at f lu.- oloso 
ol the y« ar numbered 1,87*1. In the district criminal courts out 
i" " 31 a 
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of 6,738 cases 5,864 were disposed of, leaving only 874 pending 
at the close of 1806-67. There were a number ot criminal eases 
committed to the central court at. Hyderabad by the taloukdars 
as being beyond their powers. T he business of that court oil 
the criminal side amounted to 48C cases, of which 405 wen* dis¬ 
posed of in 1866-07. This court also disposed of 1,659 other 
criminal appeals and cases. 

Besides the district courts, there are the criminal courts*for 
the city of Hyderabad and its suburbs. r i lie police magistrate’s 
court for the trial of petty cases, disposed of 1,167 cases out of 
1,310 brought before it, 75 were struck off, and 41 were referred 
to the higher courts. Only 27 cases were left tit the close of the 
year. The business of the principal criminal court for the city ot 
Hyderabad and its suburbs showed 941* cases disposed of out of 
1,116 set down for hearing; in some cases the action ot this 
court was impeded by opposition and delays incident to such a 
state of society as that of Hyderabad. The court, however, 
was considered the best in the Nizam’s dominions. 1 lie 
judge (originally trained iri the North-Western’Provinces) was 
well known to" be^ an excellent officer. The cases submit¬ 
ted or committed to the court of final appeal amounted 
to 13(\ of which 129 were disposed of in 1866-67. There were 
15 jails in all the districts under the dewnn or minister, in 
which there were 3,592 prisoners at the close of the year, and 
there were besides six jails in and about the city which had 846 
prisoners; thus the total prison population amounled to 4,438. 
The prisons ar«* nut constructed uii any particular plan, nor is 
tliere anything like the sanitation, discipline, and organization 
which have been introduced in the British jails. 

The total establishment of the Police in 1867 was 350 horse, 
and about. 7,000 foot. The annual cost amounts to about 
68,070/. The pay of a mo tin tod policeman is 2i 10$. p» r 
mensem; of a foot policeman from 10s. to J 2s. per mensem. 
The pay of the officers of th police (all natives) ranges from 
2l to IS/, per “mensem.” A- compared with the known 
m-, a and probable population of the country, this establishment 
, , in Id nppt at* to be tolerably economical : bm then it only por- 
j, ( i, |j, ( 111 • (J\ civil dutkN oi a constabulary. 1‘rom this ar- 

j-. Ul v 1 non l, limit all oil mi 1 ivil m mug* incuts, were excluded, 

... /;V,s7, the Surf-i-kliasH district.*: under the (he Nizam ; wawl, 
■ . i, |k r under th( ShumB-< d-Oomruli fai il 
l!i< tmets immedia!' )y surrounding the city of Hydera¬ 

bad • /<jvrth , the city of Hydeiabad it-df. 

Kducafion, - kunncrly nothing was don . in the shape ot Stale 
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education under I lie Nizam’s Government, the existing schools 
being either private or indigenous, and much below the wants 
of the people. Li 1850-37 the Nizam’s minister established a 
school in Hyderabad of a superior order. This institution is 
now flourishing, and had 480 pupils, of whom 70 were receiving 
an English education. Schools are now maintained at various 
places. Latterly a commencement of organization has been 
made by the appointment of a native gentleman as educational 
secretary to the minister, and he has been deputed to make a 
circuit in the districts with a view to a further establishment of 
schools. The educational expenditure has hitherto been small, 
amounting to 2,208 1. in 1805-00, and 3,012/. in 1800-07. The 
schools at. the British stations were kept up by European 
influence, though often with the support and aid of the native 
government. Such were the Chudderghaut school near the 
Hyderabad residency, numbering 1)1 pupils, of whom 35 were 
learning English ; tlie anglo-vernacular schools at Secunderabad, 
with about. 80 pupils, of whom 55 were learning English ; and 
schools of lesser size at the several cantonments of the Hy¬ 
derabad Contingent. In 1840 a medical school was also esta¬ 
blished at Chudderghaut, which has been superintended by 
successive residency surgeons, who receive a special allowance 
on that account from the Nizam’s Government. It has from its 
commencement to the year 1808 sent forth 37 native pupils, who 
have been examined and passed by committees of British medi¬ 
cal officers. 

Public Tbor/os.—The first attempt to organize a public works 
department was made sume years ago bv the appointment of 
ranvpiM.u and Eurasian engineers, chiefly for the repairs of 
tanks, and by a. small annual budget allotment amount ing to 
about 10,800k Estimates amounting to 50,853/. in the nggivgat o 
have been allowed within the two years ending 1807 for public 
improvements in the districts of the interior. A further step in 
organization lias been taken by the appointment ofag« ntleinan 

to a position corresponding to the office of chief engineer and 
secretary to the Go\ eminent for public works. The roads in tin. 
interior are mere tracks; and even v.itb important lines is this 
the ease. In this matter the Deccan is probably nut at all pe¬ 
culiar among Nr live Slates. At various times the Ni son’s Go 
Veinmeiit 11 a \ e b e U induce I to do something in t hi direciio i. 
Since 1850 a soi of c<.m volition has been entered into with the 
Nizam, \\hereby the surplus of the spirit excise in the canton¬ 
ment of Secunderabad, which may accrue after del laying vari¬ 
ous local charge;- shall bo devoted to ilie construction or main- 
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ienance of certain lines of road. The British Resident lias been 
charged with the supervision of this expenditure. 

Munipore. 

Between the tea valle} 7 of Cachar and the Burmese frontier lie 
the 7,000 square miles of territory which we “ protect” for the 
Hojah of Munipore. In the centre ot that area is the valley of 
050 square miles which contains the capital. A quarter ot a 
century ago, Colonel Guthrie, of the Bengal Engineers, made a 
military road for 103 miles between Cachar and Munipore. 
Starting due east from Silchar, the civil station oi the former, 
the traveller reaches the British boundary after twenty-five 
miles. Jle crosses by a ferry the Bernik river on which Silchar 
stands, and he passes a low range of arable hills once nearly 
covered with the tea plant but now abandoned to the jungle. 

The Jerree liver constitutes the British boundary, with a 
stockaded police post fronted by a similar Muniponv post on 
the other side. Away the road winds for a few miles through 
dense forests, the Jerree occasionally in sight, its channel chok¬ 
ed with trues which,in the rainy season, are hurled down by the 
torrent. Soon the ascent begins and steadily continues to the 
Leigh* of 4,800 feet, the summit of the Kalanaga range. The 
Mookroo and the Eerung are then crossed* The scenery on the 
latter is very grand, and its waters are full of pure mahscer fish. 

Pa. ing through the arable Kowpoom valley and crossing the 
Limectak, the ascent of the range of mountains of the same 
name is mad and the valley of Munipore is seen 2,500 feet 
below, the capital being twelve miles off. The Muniporees live 
in chronic dread of raids from the hill tribes and from Cachar 
end 1" ice their rivers arc unbridged. Disputes between them 
and the Burmese are not so frequent This route, or one near 
to u, seems to have been that adopted by the Buddhist fugi¬ 
tives from Bengal and Behar who carried their sacred books and 
relies into Bur mall and China. The stream and the variety tyf 
trnliic which pass along it even now are remarkable. Bengalees. 

CMiter Munipore with large sums for the purchase of buffaloes 
and ponies. The Burmese, approach Munipore from the oasl, 
with those animals, a little gold ami precious stones, earth-oil 
and the well-known boxes. The Bengalees import cloth also, 

I it is to be feared both muskets and ammunition. Travel¬ 
lers eorno oven from the Punjab. The Ibijali lovie: a duty ot 
iV iin r.. 3-4 to 10 on all animals leaving the euuntrv. In 

jfttm no ponic were allowed to be taken mil, owing to the 
scarcity of these animals. Occasionally the Bengalee traders 
are waylaid and killed by the JNfagas in the hills, but as a ride 



they meet with no difficulties save from the thievish propensi¬ 
ties" of the Burmese. Mumpore in the matter of demand and 
supply is nearly independent of all the world. The capital 
acts chiefly as an entrepot between Caehar and Burmah. jjveu 
salt is supplied without import. The people raise only sufficient 
for their wants and are, therefore, liable to famine. They appear 
to be well off and prosperous; they all seem, even the poorest, to 
be well fed and to have sufficient clothing. The Political Agent 
never saw a beggar, or an apparently destitute person, iu the 
country. The Government system is eminently conservative. 
With free trade and a, proper development of the resources of the 
country, the mon^y revenue might be enormously increased. 
There are large tracts of fine soil altogether waste. As in all 
Asiatic States the administration of justice is a farce. Money will 
always procure immunity from punishment, whatever the crime 
may be. The Rajah is almost entirely an the hands of his advisers, 
a set of unscrupulous men who think of nothing but how to fill 
their pockets. 

The population number about 50,000 and, as there is little mo¬ 
ney, and the produce is confined to the wants of the people, 
each man pays his dues to the State in tho shape of from ton to 
forty days' labour every year. That seems to have been tbe ori¬ 
gin of the custom known as lalloop. The duly industrious cla s 
in the country arc the women. They do all the work. “ \\ kilo 
his female belongings are hard at work all day, our friend 
strolls about, takes an airing on his pony, or plays at bock* y 
Almost tho only out-door employment at which men will be 
seen at work is ploughing or gardening, and even this appears 
to ho done chieilv by the boys and younger branches ol a fami¬ 
ly.” The Munipoi'ce women work equally hard in the British 
districts. Tho Jduniporee.s are nominally Hindoos, and tb r 
only priests arc wtrmon called mxtibei « who &r< treat* 
clcs. The Rajales peculiar god is :i species of snake called 
Rakutigba from which the Ro\ k 1 family claims descent. 1 "\\ hen 
it appears, it is coaxed on io a cushion by ;nc pri si css in attend¬ 
ance. who then performs certain <vrcmoui» s to pi* .» • il. \ » 1 
early marrur;<\s are not approved of. "Polygamy is CoUllmm. 
There is a most corrupt Court called “ Paja” for the judge it it. 
of all matters between man and wife. The Rajah enjoys a 

money revenue of from IP . 112,000 to 15,000. .11 i ^ 1 < s 1» . 

(i n70 a year from us. . in < v,.- indn* oil him tOg^c up to die 
Burmese certniu territory up to the Yoma hills. Mimin'i* 1 

as declared independent by the treaty of Yandaboo, but it.; 

eaknets was so lempti. , to the Butin* sc that w * tuck it uruler 
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«'iir protection at the Rajah’s request. If has improved during 
the Inst 35 years in population and wealth. It abounds in fine 
iron. The Government of India has directed that the road is to 
he kept in fair order and bridged, and the country is to be sur¬ 
veyed. 


We now come to the Feudatory States supervised 1 >v the Gov¬ 
ernment of India intermediately through the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Of those under Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
there is nothing to report 

Punjab. 

Hie only States administered by British officers were Bhawul- 
poro. Chumba and Patoudie. 

%hoa'uJpore , exclusive of the desert portion, is a narrow 
strip at country, of an average width of eight, miles, ex¬ 
tending for 300 miles along the left bank of the Sutlej, Che- 
n;d> and Indus successively. The area is 2,183 square miles, 
ol which 1.781 square miles, or a little more than two-thirds, 
a, ° culturablo, and 702 square miles uncultumble. Of the 
cuilurable area, 1,111 square miles, or a lit!do less than two- 
thmls, are cultivated. Of the cultivated area, 343,702 acres, or 
■)'M squai. miles, arc irrigated by inundation canals; 107,680 
acre:-:, or 168 square miles, by wells; and 260,377 acres, or 

•10 ) square miles, by inundation from the river. There is no 

mm cultivation. The population is estimated at 361,502 souls, 
ot whom 10,000 are residents of the forts and isolated \ Hinges 
in the desert, leaving 854,502 as the number of inhabitants el 
tb • tortile portion of the territory. There is thu . in this latter 
P 0,t,uh i a WMilutinri of 147 persons to the square mile. Of the 

t >l-d papula ion, 132,101 are returned as ugrieiiltiirisls, and 
P '■ dturiats. During the i lit \ of the 
v:.b the St a to is administered by Major Muichm, and ia 
annually inen axing in prosperity. The revenues in cash, and 
v-dm:,fed value of grain, amounted lolls. 14,43,174, being ?m 

ia* it :is< of b . 3,0Li,(>J*i upon 11 j<. income ol lL*• j)j‘i i.'c*ling Near. 

' ! -'ulituru was J* , 12,10,5(>2. The cultivation extended 
by means of canals and trade increased. An English School 
prosper.* under the supervision ol tie.- llev. Mr. Yotftea, :i 
missionary of Afooltan. 

Chvmbu is a mountainous tract to the north of the Kaperadis- 
tr; 4, locked in on almost every side by lofiv ranges. It is hounded 
“ n 11,0 nort h &»»d north we;-!. 1 . thu t< mlorie- of Kn .hmir; on tin 
, ;,n, l by British Lfilioul ami Ladakh. Its area ’ 

estimated at 3,216 square mil'*, and its population, chiefly li;i 
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put and Gaddi, at 120,000 souls, of which 0,000 reside in the 
capital. To the cast is a region of snowy peaks and. glaciers; 
on the west and south are fertile valleys. 'Within its limits flow 
two of the five rivers of the Punjab, the Ravi anti Chandra Bha- 
ga or Chenab ; and the forests near their banks at Pangi on the 
Chenab, and Barniaor on the Ravi, are important sources of 
iniber supply for the railway and other public works in the 
Punjab. The revenue is estimated at £16,402 in ] 869-70 and the 
expenditure at £2,963 less. The administration is conducted by 
jieutenant-Colonel Blair Reid in communication with the Rajah. 
The surplus of £3,107 in 1S68-G9 was spent on roads, a school 
and dispensary. 

Patowdie is small State of 41 villages adjoining the distrk; of 
Gurgaon. During the Nawab’s minority the State is managed by 
Sufder Hoossein Khan under the Commissioner of Delhi. The 
receipts in 1868-69 were £14,064 and the expenditure £4,056 
less. 

Of the 31 States not under British management those reported 
on are Kashmerc, Patiala, Kapuvthulla and Bela spore. 

Kashmerc. —In consequence of the representations of Dr. Cay¬ 
ley, the agent in Ladakh to guard the interests of traders between 
Eastern. Turkistan and British India, the Maharajah consented 
(lj to reduce the transit duties on good passing between British ter¬ 
ritory and Eastern Turkistan, via Ladakh, to a uniform rate of 5 
per cent, ad valorem , calculated on the price entered in the in¬ 
voice ; (2) to abolish other petty and vexatious cesses formerly ex - 
acted from traders ; and (8) to remove the prohibition against the 
transmission of the fine Turfani shawl wool, of which nn almn 
dance is produced in the countries north of Loll, through Ladakh 
to British territory. These liberal measures were not adopted 
without reluctance. Asiatic States are eminently conservative, 
and the principle* of free trade are foreign to their ideas or ad¬ 
ministration; while in the case of Kashmerc, the State officials, 
being nil moio or 1* . engaged in trade, wort' personally in- 

teiesfcd in excluding competition in the field of Commerce. 
The result was a large increase of trade. There is a favourable 

opening, for the remunerative export of piece good , bvo;id cloth 

and Himalayan teas, in the direction ot Yarkiuid. Investiga¬ 
tions made by Dr. Cayley, and Mr. Forsyth, Commissioner of 
the Jullundur Division, have established the fact ot the exis¬ 
tence of a route bom Lahoul.in British territory, to Yarkand. 
vid the* Pangong Lake and the Chang Chomnoo pass, considerably 
shorter than that by Ladakh, avoiding the Karkorum* 
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The present Ruler of Yarkand, Kashgar and Khoten, Yakub 
Kush Begi, evinced great anxiety to cultivate friendly relations 
with the British Government, and at the close of 1807 despulch- 
* d an lilchi to the Maharajah. The ElchA subsequently proceed¬ 
ed to Lahore, and had an interview with the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor. He returned to his country by the new route, promising 
to use his best endeavours to promote the growth ofctrade with 
British India. In IS09 Lieutenant Hayward, an agent of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and Mr. Shaw, a tea-planter of Kan- 
gr.i, visited Mahommed Yakub at Kashgar aud were extremely 
well received. The ruler now styles himself Ataligh Ghazi, 
Mis dominions eastward include Hi and lloumchi, which two 
places pay tribute and acknowledge his rule, though not actu-? 
ally included in his conquests. The Ataligli resides chiefly at 
Kashgar to watch the northern frontier on account of the mover 
monte of the Russians, who have erected a fort and bridge at 
the Naryn River from the side of Almati, and the Yarkuudis 
have ; Fort and advance post on the mountains (called by them 
tho Karatagh, by the Chinese the Tien Ekar£) } two marches 
north-cast of Artush, and about one march from the Russians. 
The whole frontier is strictly watched, and not a mon can euter 
ihe c ountry from the north. JDr. Cayley reports it as authentic that 
two Russian officers tried in the autumn of 1808 to euter Kashgar 
and present themselves before the King,but were arrested atllio 
(iiM fort, and, though well treated, were sent back at once over 
the frontier. In Kokand Khudayar Khan was still on the throne, 
and quite under Russian influence, which was very distaste¬ 
ful to his subjects, and had produced enmity between him 
aud the Yarkund ruler. The Russians do not hold any posts 
in Kokand. A large kafila reached Kashgar from Kokand 
late iii 1368, and since then all intercourse has ceased be- 

tween lije two countries. The bazars of Yarkund and Kashgar 
are almost entirely supplied with Russian manufactures, as cali¬ 
co, chintzes, velvet, and cloths of all kinds, which come in euor- 
rjiiMiitilirs, and sell for very high prices. Many of the 
articles are English, imported through Russia. The supply of 
lea comes almost entirely vld Bishawall, Cubul, and Bokhara, 
aud is very scarce and * expensive ; the common Kangra green 
tea sells at Rs. 4 per lb, Black tea is not approved of. 

Patiala .—The State is administered by four native officials 
constituting a counsel of regency during the minority of tho. 
Mu.hurajah. There were intrigues in the Council and one man* 
her was removed from the State, 





Kapurthala. Billcutpur. Kaitywar . 



Kapurthala .—There were unhappy dissensions between tho 
Rajah and his two brothers Bikrai,ia Singh and Sachet Singh, 
which came before the Secretary ol State. 

Billaspur is a small Hill State with lands on both sides ot 
the river Sutlej. Between the Trans-Sutlej and Cis-Sutlej portions 
is a strip of territory known as the pergunnabs of Bassai and 
Beachorto, witli an area of about 4-T,000 squafe miles. Hie 
tract was wrested from its Ohio! by the Sikhs and on annex¬ 
ation came into tho possession of the British Government. . »his 
was restored, in consideration of the tried loyalty oi the Rajah, on 
payment of an annual tribute of Rs. 8000. 


Bombay. 

Baroda. —There is no report. 

Kattyvxtr. —The Waglieer bands, who had so long harassed 
tho outl > ts of the provin • < ir *»d8 to 

the villages around the British station oi Rajcote. In a short time 
they attacked and plundered ten villages, some of which t hey 
burnt down, killed and wounded upwards of seventy persons, 
and carried of property of more than two lakhs of rupees m va- 
lue. The Chiefs had been repeatedly urged to exert themselves, 
but without avail, and the Political Agent, finding that the oui 
laws had established a reign of terror in the couutry, determin¬ 
ed to act in person again-t them. Eg accordingly moved out 
with a small British force, and after rapid marching came up 
with them at Machurda in his Highness the Jam si'nil wy. 
The outlaws occupied a strong position on tho Tobuv Hid near 
Machurda, which after a sharp struggle was gallantly carried by 
our troops, w r ho nearly annihilated tlie whole U)dyui the niemv. 
But the victory was clouded by the loss of two brave officers. 
Captains Hobbert and LaTouche, Assistants to the Political 
Ag< nt.. The bands were extirpated. The Federal Scuhundy ni 
the Kattywav States was raised from contingents suppiie ! bv 
the several first-das* States to mdntaiu order. The .Jain of A u wa¬ 
it >:<j(jur f the Nawab of Joonaphui' and the Chief of Bh'" l ')in<jt)i.( v 
re.funned their police, as to be independent of tho law'- 
loss Arab mercenaries previously employed. The m:i 1-ad minis¬ 
tration of the States of Rajcote non Limrec led to their being 
])Uic il under the supervision of a British officer, who will m i -' 
1 nage them during the minority of tho young Chiefs. Public 
Works in Kattvwar continued to receive attention. Now 
schools sprung up in every direction. A suitable building was 
erected at the cowl of the Chiefs to accommodate their -> 011 ^ when 
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resorting to Rajeote for the purpose of prosecuting their studies, L 
Foity-nine new schools were opened during the year. 

Kutch. — A marked improvement has taken place in the admi* I 
nistration since the office of I)ewan was assumed by Mr. Saboodeen, 
previously .Deputy/Collector and Magistrate of Surat. The Rao ’ 
continued to evince a warm interest in education. He personal- , 
ly examined the schools at Bhooj and Mandavee and distributed p 
prizes. The Girls’ School established by him at his capital is at- , 
tended by fifty girls of different ages ; the Mandavee school by 
about forty girls. His Highness also employed a teacher solely * 
for his young daughter. 

liewa Kant a —The Government of Rajpeepla was transferred 
from the ex-Raja Veersaljee to his son Gunbheersingjee. The £ 
Jmja of Loonavxtrva, Dulielsingjee, died on the 18th June 1807, it 
and was succeeded by a boy adopted by his widow. The pro¬ 
gress of the State of Barrcah under Government supervision J 
was most satisfactory. Notwithstanding the indifference of the I 
Chiefs, education is making its way slowly through the country. 
There are 36 vernacular schools. The peace of Rewa. San¬ 
ta was threatened towards the close of the year by an insur- 
rcction of the Naikra inhabitants of the neighbouring British y 
district of Jamboogora. TIjc Naikras, under the influence of a 
religious impostor, styling himself* the “ Purmesliwur,” and led 
by one of their principal naiks, lloopsing, attacked the Thnnmi 
of Rnjghur in February. They were defeated and captured. 


Malice Kanta . — Progress was made in Education and, 
Public Works. Nine young Chiefs attended the Sadra school. I 

Now school-houses were built at the populous towns of MyheesaJ kg 
arid Dubuora, and the schools comparatively well endowed. The * 
Maharajah of Edflr, Jowansingjee, was created a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Star of India. 

KoUtapoor . — The introduction of a scheme for the adminis- 
trat ion of the Kolhapoor State during the minority of the Raja, 
formed ono of the leading events of tlm year. Tlio Revenue * 
Survey ma te good progress in tin Serole district. ’Hie levy of a 
c( so ot* oik anna in the rupee for education was authorised. Public 
works and education made fair progress. The education of the 
yout»g Rajah is; carefully supervised by Lieutenant West, llis 
Highuc's is an apt scholar. 

Southern Mahratta Country. —The condition of the Jagliecr 
So. un the whole continued, satisfactory. Appeals are now 
di.pos»-d of b) the Political Agent in communication with the 
tCAcial Chiefs, 
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Bawant Warrec .—'The Sur Dessace, Tsliem, Sawunt, Chief of 
AVaree, died on the 11th October 1867, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two 3 r ears. He had succeeded to the C hiefship ot the 
AVaree state‘in 1822, but soon displayed symptoms of incompetence 
to rule. He was deposed and in 1843 his son Ana feabeb 
rebelled. But the family was so loyal in the Mutiny that the sou 
was recognised as heir-apparent to the Chiefship of AVaree, and 
was to be installed. 

Junjeeirc is on the coast only 30 miles from Bombay. For the 
first time in its history its Chief visited Bombay. 

Sindh Frontier .—In October 1867 disturbances broke out in 
Beloochistan, caused by the return to the province of Sirdar 
Moola Mahomed, the Rysanee Chief, from Kandahar, where lie 
had been residing in exile since his flight from Beloochistan in 
1865. He was joined by three of the minor Chiefs. They were 
met by the Khan of Klielat and dispersed. The differences of 
both parties were adjusted by Sir H. Green. 

Madras- 

Travancore .—The Maharajah governs this State, through a 
minister, on the same system as ordinary British territory. The 
income was £448,200 and the expenditure £ 136,000 in i.866-67. 
Of the revenue £167,765 is yielded by land. The export trade 
amounted to £426,000 in value, of which more than half was in the 
products of the co< •- >a palm. The cust omsduty was £30,700. The re a i o 
three centres of coffee enterprise. Peennade in the north, Atlnee- 
mulay, west of Travancore, and Asamboo in the south. The 
prospects in all are favourable* The planters have, in almost n il 
cases, been secured in their rights by the survey of their lands 
and the issue of title deeds. Tea cultivation, judging from 
the results derived from die experimental gnrdeus at Peer¬ 
mode, promises to be still mure successful, ll has not, how¬ 
ever, yet been taken up to anv extent by planters. The < Cin¬ 
chona experiment appears to be progressing favourably. The 
Madras. Administration lit 1 port remarks that credit has in every 
report been given for measures of progress, many of which an* 
of an important as well as of a popular character, bid considering 
that Ttavnnoore a. province not huger tlum n good siy.»J 
Collectorate, and the revenue Ls less than that of several, the ac¬ 
complishment ot the long pending measure of the garden re¬ 
assessment might have been expected. 





488 Cochin. The Carnatic. 


Cochin . The income was £108,000 and the expenditure 
£102,750 in 1800-67. Of-the former the land yielded £59,000. i 
About 8,000 acres had been taken up for coffee. The port of* 
Narakal with its still water continued to be increasingly resorted 
to in the monsoon months. 

Carnatic .—The payments to Carnatic stipendiaries, includ¬ 
ing Jaghirdars, amounted to Rs. 6,43,030. The number of per¬ 
sons receiving pensions on the 1st April 1808 was 1,210. The 
lapses by death were 57. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A UFA, POPULATION AXD LANGUAGES. 
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Y$&Kloncy was not constituted there till 1G6S, the y 
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sumption of tea in England has risen to 123 millions of.,1b.-.5 
annually, and in the last ten years the new export of 1 j i „teah< • 
grown to upwards of eighteen millions. 

Thus legally constituted on or before I GO’S, l it imt it - 
] v give territorially till 1757, the three 

have developed into* eight great Provinces whirli pay r - - 
mie to the Viceroy and Governor General ; orttnto ten Pi 
vinces, including IVIysore and Beiar, whn h submit] Snnual.y .A 
minis . lie ports to Parliament, Besides thttft die „ arc: 
hundred and fifty-three Feudatory State- admiuist&td by < hn l, 
who hold patents from the Viceroy and pay tribute. ^ From ! 
the British Empire has been sb addy pushed on py th-dm. 
circumstances, and in M 1of all declarations j; i. 1 (u-cpu nt 
attempts in a contrary direction, till under Lord J>a:h n.x *, v.:*> 
annexed Pegu ir '^2, it reached and h;i* dime re *ed at. u j 1 
tunil bound.-tries «. my side except Burma* Lxclfklmg the mili- 
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Ci vIon, it < rown Color!) with labour bom I t Ha, on the \ 
and south : and <r jitugl® Ji nc marked by m 
stretching i\ mi the Yuma range irregularly in. a s<ftth-cusL diiv, -I 
lion through Burma to the^enth paral el of latilmd. Won* l ,y 
Bii.ish India may be said td he included wi-ton I di'mm ; .ml 

miles of external boundary, 1 etuis, e » fS 
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“China (without \ T 
A . , • s it. 1 uur- 


53ps2,ooo 


r^puhtfion. 

2 M>,000,000 


* I dr -h with " a • ” 

NVUiorhitid* V V ’* U 
d’urkry 


Mexico 
Brazil 


xudat 


* n»t>nl Slat 



Puisia 


1,207,991) 
7.731,88 l 
411411 
1,812.04.8 
1,18^.917 
I; :;0,142 
7 7 / .800 


toitish lu;- ' 

•"? i 101 '®. baw die 
1 1 08i l( n; 

J89..175,"-:s , Sn 




.1)00 


300,000 ,000 

95,000,0' m> 
1^)00,000 
35,000,001) 
31 14 -.089 
8,000,000 
ih 100,000 

4 000,000 


• a 


iemlatory, is slightly less in 


ui 


all Wr.ro]vj without Russia, which 


\k UiftpO]'>Ulalioft'ot’ Europe h only 


. . 4 j, t • Peninsula 7lr , and a large p.nti.ui of 

4 7 M ‘ ll)a * v ii« <| hy 01 w(t Britain. with the OM-vpiuai « ».’ 


^VT' IUVVI *.’J VIIWV "MMVMi ’ 1 I • 1 I ‘ • W*V\ j'MWU « ’« 

il * SM '‘ tenitories held bv Portugal and l ranee. By Mia 
Cen.- s . , jgg$ tlu wl,4e population rf the Ftench pv»se i< 5 u; 
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; .&29,000 souls and their superficial extent, is ~‘H) t 
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Name. 

Locality. 

Area. 

French— 
Chaudernagore ... 
Karical 

Poudichcry 

Yatiaoii 

Mahe 

Eight Amall plots 
Portuguese •- 
Uoa ... 

Dam atm 

Diu... 

On the Dooghly 
Coromandel Coa3t 

Ditto 

Orissa Coast 

Maiahar Coast 

In various Provinces 

Western Coast 
i u urn Coast ^ 
coiuh Coast 01 ICatty war 

<j 10 hectares 

13 51.0 ,» 

20.123 „ 

3.44S 

5,900 „ 

25 .. 

( 1,000 ^T e ! 

1 ,w VLliCS 

J, 


p.^.ulaMon. 


3 * 2,670 

171,-17 


3OH 7-v> 
0,UO ■ 


The French and -PortugueSo territories are administered »»> a 
Governor General, the former from Poudicht.;. d theH ;• , 
from I ion. Thu Ih-lget of the French settlements tm s, • 

„k. . the folio-. i„. 'revenue of 1.677,"« tomes v. In h ivm.-u;-; 

I, j««.woi,o u or- 1 .«Ff",. • fi" 

fume.,; Ci.'sm“« IJlgM.- lv L, ‘- 

43,104 ; Yana. oi, >>,< If); us. << . f J.0" ' can*. 

II. hr... - ' 'h' ' " 1 

than tire laces. A part _ ^ 1 ' c ' n pF'. je^.i 7 

TVloo and Arabic, whir u. - 1 i” 1 . , . , . , 

* • , •.. , i • | . - «i sir:* l»Je rh * i ln'»s * w i \ 

Ami. .m l with fit Jemi 01 ' <■ . '' liK’li D ) > ‘ . r , 

, , iiluir, tie hjliuWiiig a: ■ 

va>.li ^ influence the i nti ve$ ’••aOuIm *jo fa.. , r 

.i , , , tan^ut and a hteiv.'. urc 

the vernaculars m winch the schools are ° 

is being improved or created 


!r i ? u!r- . « iStin.'lc it. 
i&tigues of •Southern 


Burmese 
Arakaneso. 

Malayan. 

Karen \\vo dia cots.) 
Tibetan. 

ISepaiere or Ncvvaree. 
Kasliiin f i ee. 

Bon codec. 

Ooviya. 

Assamese. 

Sunthalcc 
Kok- (two (Irhlflctsj. 
Gumlee (several diale« 
Hindee. 

Ilimlostar.ee. 

AH these 
or Aboiitfitui 


t»). 


i 


Persia?.’ 
Punjab^* 
Pi. hioe. 

Bel o<- eh er 
S' ldll c. 

Ait hioSitif 
Got jor dee. 
Air Sratoe 
Cana rose. 
Muhtvalmm 

i il. 

loogoo. 
Armenian. 
Portuguese. 
Hebrew. 


ihee. 






Ti 
T< 
A i 


\n.iy b». classified under tlie Mongolian, JN 
Draviuliin ami Sal stritic classes. 


Jon- 
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Extent of Bengal. 
Bengal 




Tie lieutenant Governorship of Bengal was constituted on 
J iHh ( mtober 185 o and the, lion ble F J. Halliday was appointed 
oh j lust Lieutenant Governor on 28th April 1854. Up to that 
lime the Governor General bad directly ruled Bengal proper 
through one of the members of his Council as Deputy Governor. 
The successive Tuieutenant Governors since Mr. Ilalliday’s live 
years’ lorm of office expired have been, like him, members of the 
Coven:mted Civil Sendee—Mr. J. P. Grant, now Sir John Grant 
and Governor of Jamaica; Sir Cecil Bendon, Sir "William Grey 
end th e Uon’ble George Campbell, D. C. L., who took his seat on 
l«t March 1871. 

Thn territory uuder the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
cVnprises Bengal Proper, Behar, Orissa including the Tiibu- 
{‘mv -Mel iis, Assam, Chota Nagpore, and the native states 
o* Hid JPippeiah and Cooch Behar. It extends from the mcri- 
'lia.. 8- to D7 a cast of Greenwich, and lies withiu the parallels 
1 40 and 28° 10 north latitude. This country consists of, 
md mainly, the lower portion of ..lie plains of the Gun a 
Benares) and the whole of the great delta ; next, th • 
8 ' '-fthc brahmapootra from the gorge where it passes through 
" J lima lay as til! it mix£s its Waters with the multitudinous 
on nun els of the Gangetic delta. Qu the south side of this large 
! „ y 13 tbe smaller, though totally separate, valley of the 
Y'^ma. separated from the Brahmapootra by the Garo- 
. JjAia-si-Jyutea Hills and comprising the districts of Syl- 
*hyt- and Caviar; fmthev south is the sea-board district »f 
t lutt ■orpmg. isolated from all the larger water sy-terns of In- 
L ■ lK ’ ( b d)i *d by risers, the chief of which is the lvurna- 
l00 “ # which are mainly supplied from the water-died el ii.s 

’^ u !il ds. Beyond the western limit of the Ganges plains are 
tlh provinces of Chota Nagpore and Orissa. The former is an 
tiplain. I country, a great portion of which is sparselv peopled, not; 
101 \ Tortile, but rich iu mineral products ; the latte r consist* of 
»ho ii ttoral country formed bv the lelta of tbe Malmnuddee and 
V Vv ii'r'd o her rivers, and includes also a large area J wild li-h- 
lai.d in the roar. To these must be added large tracts of hilly 
.jungly country all round the frontiers at Bengal, inhabited 
.'<v au enormous variety of aboriginal tribes, and Teamed over 
by grefill herds of wild elephants and other animals. 
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Bengal, 

hpl'ical area of tfi' Territories wider the Civil and 
Control-of the ^eotenanl-Governor of Bengal. 



Principal Geographical Divisions. 


British Possessions directly administered? 
liongai 

Be har «»« • ••• 

Orissa ... ... ••» 

Cliota Nagpore ... 

Assam ... ... 

Adjacent bills, viz. Naga Hills, Khasi 
and Jyntea Hills, and Garo lliils so 
far a9 under control 

Total directly administered 

Tributary Estates— 


Total Area 
in Square Miles. 


90,737 

42,417 

7,749 

28,330 

29,314 



Gooch Behar Tributary Estate 

Ori. sa Tributary Estates ... 

Ohota Nagpore Tributary Estates 

Hill Tipperuh so fat ur; surveyed ... 

NATIVE dIa-TJ'S AND TERRITORIES'— 

Sikkim 


1,292 
16,184 
15.362 
2.879 ‘ 


2,544 I 


Totaibsurveyed 

Lushai and Kookee country,—survey still 
incomplete ... ... 

Vin-nbdued Garo .country and Naga ana 1 
Other tribe 5 south of Assam, of which 
boundary survey is now being made 

Bhutan—independent and cannot be sur¬ 
veyed 

Country of Himalayan tribes south of 
Assam,—-qn lo independent and can- 
nut be surveyed 



251,76s 

Say 

9,000 

M 

9,000 

M 

K1.000 


20,000 


300,000 


Cramp total Indian territory belonging 

TO OR CONNECTED WITH BENGAL, ABOUT 
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Tin Census of 1872. 

f ^ rnsus ‘‘— The work of enumeration was done in tfie 
of January and February 187-2, but to a great extent on 
rJL'n 8 • °' , 2i>th Januar y- Perfect simultaneousness was im- 
£>ossii)te in such a country and over so vast an area, vet the 'tests 
&now the accuracy of the result for all administrative purpose,-. 
drlM * *? . oa [ , * D S population who live on the water of the great, 
i,™ a '“ l , as thousand rivers and creeks. No fewer than G&.OUO 
crtjn i. cou uming^ 800,000 souls were counted not only at every 
fi,‘ >u , hy giving a red ticket to those afloat and In mtioi’- 
wa ? - 2* 6h ?r 5 - Passengers on the East Indian Rail- 

us \vn -, l r°" 0ll |^i 0U ari , lvri1 ' Jb jungly places where 'wild 
convicts u- /r U '° dff T M pe ° plc wero counted during the day. The 
a half milhoi -^Tr*' ’ elsewhere printed upwards of six and 
Hr! Cenfi "f. and M ™Us in Bengalee, Imhhcc 

Bixty-seven miifi"! f f? rm ’ d , oa of w >>at it umber the 
total coat ofraekortin* * n % n g a *>including printing, the 

an area of pnij , "V’ i)t trillions of human beings scatter,, i over 
was only Vfm Water amoauliu g to 250,000 square miles, 

Itappy Idea'S S’on ofT'suir ffi?® mm } crcd thomsclve.:. The 
to the most intelligent and ° laaoi . a| y ^Uers of appointment 
satisfied the aKrfcfefrf f pectake '“habitants, after they had 
was the holi^y office ^ for the task. So , ontod 
rejected as unfit or Ud f enumMat °r that many who were 
petitioned Government t , 6en pa ? sed ovcr as not reqni 
will in many cases lie han't'!". lovo the insult. These Sv-anuJi 
penal Act these enum^rn^ d ° Wn Under* 

the Municinal pinm ’" • lS C0l,n ted the country, while in towns 
wards S i, ? 1 "C'T r \“ d tlieir frienda divided the 

sers the Strict Officer . .. 

until the i',. i. : pe . < ial llaa 'l constables to select enumerates 
the interior^ 1 beeu at ’ W0lk *» tome weeks in 

When the 01 o„: OUt any "'“phtint from the people, 

their mhet cloven wont torth ' in a Con gal September 

villago t.o villaoA ° 8 i ab 1 ° Wl . 0U!i ’ wa,1,u g hi the mud from 

rain. One °ni ', n ‘ l Cl heat o( the sun or in the drench - 

others have been 1 Tl dieil , aUef a '>mpleting his work ami live 
head- 01 vill,- lnval,llei • {he enumerators m Burdmin worn 
l r,! "chaV't# a ''Y a ‘, hunlholders’ agents; m Bancoor.dt, \iH.n 
P°hce. In the 9 a l, tbeae; * u th ® wilder tracts of Mi,In. p ul y, tho 
h-wer tJijy, 1 ,'{ergunnahs around Calcutta and its suburb, im 
*37 Were dd ii , ie 4 ' 732 e “>»“erfttors weresul . ... 
teachers u.„i"'' and ‘ ili ’".* v g® hindlioldei 11" wore sude ’ m.d 
-‘■many wore priests, pjeaders and doctors. In hilly d k- 

^ • sf \ 9 2 
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Bengal . 
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7 each chief took the census of bis own clan or dependants, Tn 
Behar the still existing 'putwavees were employed. In Sontha- 
listan <lie village head men knotted strings of four colour.-, black 
for male adults, red for female adults, white foi boys and yellow 
for girls. In some villages three people were told ofi to keep the 
reckoning, which was done b} r so many seeds or small pieces of 
v i cl, one person keeping count of the men, another of the 
women and the third of the children. Here it was pleading to 
fico the pride of the simple village elders in their work. In one 
instance, in which one male adult had slept away from home 
. n 1 had not been entered in any return, the enumerator walked 
\ n< miles to the station to report the missing man. In Orissa 
1 iI Commissioner preached the census from village to village for 
l jn* ntlis before, so that even the rude hill chiefs were prepared 
f r it. In Darjeeling the Garden Moonshees filled up the le- 
turus, the planters supervising them. In Assam (he wild Iron- 
tier tribes alone were omitted. I veepf in Bellar and the non- 
regulation districts the people thus counted themselves, their 
r df-respect and honour having been wisely appealed to. The 
r . . s of extoition discovered were singularly few, and there was 
oul y one serious riot, in a Fernzee village, thanks to the fact'that 
(ho intelligence of the people was awakened and enlisted against 
the practices of our underlings. 

Tim following abstract of the population according to race, 

. oi natio ■, lity is vitiated to sotne ex ■ it by ih itn\ er. it 
returns of Europeans and Native Christians h m the three 
Municipalities of Calcutta, the Suburbs and Howrah:— 

Stalonent showing (he Population of each oj 1h Province of Ben/al , arranged 
according to Parr, Oloss, <<r Nationality. 


RACK or. Natiosalitf. 

Bengal 

Proper. 

i 

Bo bar. | 

Ori.-ca. 1 

|_^_ 

| ObniA 
Xu-gpiora. 

_ 

i.nr ppou , Americana, 
mi l other Non-Aritatlp 

17,195 1 

3. nor, 

239 

1 617 

1 i 

1 >1,419 

2 (.77 

:71 i 

f,:t 

S j-!:. Bain A air. tics .. 

moo 


0 

S 

Ahr. li/inct. pure 

8 x7.1 >7 

093,1145 

- 8 , 

lr.80.7wn 

bpuii Jlmdooluoil Abo 



r,7.’ r.!)s 

•1 •>" 1 - >i<r ! 


lijflWI 

r,\ 10.0S<> 

1 2,993.4B3 

797.17fi 

t *>77 


A st'acu. 


Total. 


Hindoo* 

jV]al»oino' , ani 

CHrl*(una 

Other* 


,12.42* 7^) | 
1.009 ;. > 
V 705 
416.703 ! 


loii.u to 


74.1 
fc. il 3 
1.5,1(12 


i! 


ld'j.ooi; | 
in,ol3 I 


*1? 2C.009 

270 

2.0 li'3 P'.’l 

e:a.76v M* 1 '*?* 

614 249 l'\ ^ '9! 

(i7v 1 jii.ir.i 
17MV* ! > 0 


. - 


y idU 




Oranil Xotftl ... 


CJ4 270 

017,980 I 8S1A571 1 2 , 12 . 4fd 1 r,0]18.°52 
I 


• O tii 


and 

>iro 


v r 7, _Tlio doi-ti.. reantrM fjr tl;|i awtemon: warn i >t d U» 

* .w. |j |, , , ,f .. .. ! torn Frontier, *inn n tlio IjUU full* abort • 

t<lf y (* )iri n.'.t. .. n 'jului Ion «>f Bengal. Unflr.r tho ilMiouilrm ;li»u •* 

• m ::.■■■ ■ 

, WhUr. .nr-L:•Tho sroct* majority of tho •• Oihor* c.r« 4 of bouj;ttA 

Projpof. 


















Population. 

^VTlie following table is in the main correct 
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$ 'lab-aunt showing occupations of tic. ao.v't ma’ ■ \n tlif*Cc\UU% oj each 

of the Provinces qf Jfanpul. \ r .. 


Occupations. 

Pengnt 

1 ioper. 

s 

Behar. 

Orissa. ' 

.Chota 

Is'ag poio. 

- 

A. • un. 

Tolal. 

Agrleuliuro 

7,2*9,618 

Cl [ 

« 1 

e? ! 

{) 

819.231 

S3G.131 

52*1,081 

13,054,31* 

1’i1»M- Sorvi ‘0 & 

B ' ' 

65.902 

28,022 

8.032 

3.99a 

2-51.374 

... 

If 7 J. '■ i~> 

3(U,.'Iu-j 

47,4.16 

7 • >«.*. 

4.152 

n»!,7*j<> 

Crivm*’ Horvii** 

nr,u:;j 

314.663 

OK,::!* 

2.602 

1 26. 11 


C 

■ lud i. \ 


1 2a3," 19 

5'. O30 

32,03/ 

20.li IS 

1.210,75 ' 

Al 

Laboun-TA not classed 

1,421.035 

690,025 

205.349 

8S.415 

10,591 

'r 2,021,1)68 

•i rt.. iliural 

079.811 

* 1,014.351 

71,895 

8^,120 

n,r»73 

20,010 

1 3 

Mi««eliarK*ous 

428.01’$ 

17 0.013 

41,108 

2".S0*? 

078 687 

tWtnl non OkriculturLiK 

' 4,421.049 

2,4*9,885 

507,0 14 

iSO.SGft 

) 119,967 


• • I T x\ 

i 

1 11,684,207 

0,103,1IG 

1,3 0,295 

1.11C,OT4 

J 648,051 

120,876,729 


lho total number of human beings counted in the dis- 
t-ii-*ts which constitute the Lieuteuank-Governorsbip of Bon- 
_ j 11 months of January and February i S7—, was 
()d;S.)" SF-it While these figures include the poasuntrv of die 
J m mi.ux States •( Orissa and Chota Nagporo, they have out the 
tuH‘> on the north-eastern border lately the scene of punitive 
o.'p( i ditions, as \ 11 as the denizens of the \vamps ol the Baijocl- 
in^ i M ft\i and the lands which we took from Bhootan These 
Will supply at least the traction of a million requir'd to give the 
round number of sixty-seven millions. Looked at politically tho 
population stand thus:— 


Go,000,000 


Un.j,.,. direct British administration 
a J n ‘o r< -venue to tributary chiefs. 

] n 9 ,,vSa . ... ... 1,300,000 

11 C hota Nagporc... ... 400,000 

0n Ike N. E. Frontier ... 300,000 2,000,000 

•' ! ‘ !j ^i\'ty-fiv> millions who pay faxes to the Lieutenant Governor 
avc tluu geographically distributed:— 

Bengal Bruner 87,000,000 

Dehor and Boothaliataa 3 9,500,000 

Orissa ' 8,000,000 

Chota Nagpore 3,500,000 

A ssam and Uowajpora 2,000,000 

. r ' he iace and language of the'07 millions ml low very closely 
o^tnounom IS early iy.1 the inhabitants of Bnigakpropcr 

> 
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Benqal . 



^isBes^Bengolec, while their intelligence'and keen pm-sui 
Toney lead them beyond its limits among the simple abori¬ 
gines of the hills and into the rich lands of Purneah. In b> hal¬ 
ve find almost exclusively a Himlee-speaking people numbered 
S f 20 millions identical with the fifty millions of Hmdostan, 
embracin'* in that work the North-Western Provinces ami Oudh 
and portions of the Punjab ami Central Provinces. In Orissa, 
including plains and bills, we have 4 millions who speak Oona 
like i.beTr brethren of Northern Madras and of Sumbulpore Tn 
Assam we have semi-Bengalees, or Assamese, to the nmnbel of 
The ibi igin who retda, their own dialects may 
V p U t down as 2 millions in the Western hills and 1 million in 
ri c Eastern and Northern tracts : 

... SS,00 0,000 


Bengalee-speaking 


Himlee-speuking 
Ooriya-speaking ... 

Assamese or Semi-Bengalees 
Western Aborigines 
Eastern and Northern Aborigines 


20 , 000 ,non 
4 , 000,000 
2,000,000 
2.000,000 
1,000,000 


TIte aboimines, who are fast being transformed into Hindoos 
fir- manv “more than 3 millions. So long as people do no 
with established cast a V c ’ v ca8t f 

c ,d thom-dvc, Hindoos if they like ;and Hie Brahmins are aUays 
read- to reef ive all who will submit to them and pay them ! . 

nrocm.s of manufacturing Rajpoots from ambitious aborigines 
coos'on befoi both in the west and the east n 

new Hindoos exist who are in no degree Hindoo in blood. I ho 
proportion of Mahomedans is nearly one-third of the v><om 
population :— 

Hindoos and aborigines ... ••• ti'ooo’oOO 

AiiS d ;»y::: ::: ••• 1 > 00G > 000 f 

There are perhaps more Mahomel.-o- m the prov ^ «J 

Bcmml than in any other country, the dominions ol the < ^ 


Bengal in ail m miv om.-. . "j>y- , , r , nvrlV 

Turk not excepted, for of the 3-5 millions under the 1 mto t'oij 
fa, f e proportion is Christian. Nor arethe Mnssulm, 


no * found in great number in Behar ns has been always be- 
1;'. 1 I, Patna city tl.-v form hardly a fourth of the inhal.i- 

Ifu't • ■ hi Patna district they fall to twelve per cent, ol the whole. 
In <d‘ Bebar, excluding Puruonh, they average between e ■ ■ 

• , - V f T, is in Bengal proper, east and north of tho 

^T^ldy that they hulk "so largely as to form more, than 
( r the whole population. In tho dens, ly people 1 div.-nets 
y.lie c the mighty volumes of the Ganges and Brahmapootra 


The Census of the Sexes and Towns . 



they rise to seventy and even eighty per cent. There, 
. they are the peasantry and are dominated by Hindoo land¬ 
holders, officials and traders who to high caste unite a good edu¬ 
cation. All this tells of centuries of forcible conversion under 
Mussulman rule. 

jlie proportions of the sexes, on the whole, would seem to be 
satisfactory. If the returns show more boys than nivh and yet 
more women than men, that simply means that with, the usual 
Asiatic vagueness as to age boys are reckoned to be men much 
cl 61 , t,ian lko unfortunate girls are treated as women. The 
ni l n- Jerd i 0t ^ 10 *™ vo sexes are, in the last result, nearly equal, 
u ® ie ^ 01t jyUest Provinces where an excess of males has 
of Pon . l , lni V,Vi . ^eais out all that has been hitherto known 
ns "; v un ‘ , l / akjll § tlie arable plains of Bengal and Eehar proper 

347. The «r i ! U ? , K r ° U y 4Jl> a ? d overpeopled England only 
capital and v! C1S , tnct ot Tirhoot, for which European 

4.;iS476<) inlnd? r VC doU ® H0 muc1 *, has no fewer thau 
When .!■>« ta " S ’ or 691to tbe square mile. 

Slr:V“ fl? 

Calcutta 

Th e Suburban Municipality 
Son'tk SuWbaw'r'-wu? “ th<5 N ° rtb aud 




417,001 

267,149 


89, SO 6 


97,784 


Total population ... 892,429 


in the surro.l r ,ho ' ,sani3s of the SI million, who sleo 

flock to Calc f d M S d ' S t ? , 0t Hoo S bl y ami the 24-Pergumul, 
toil. But whor" U ° 0t ’ - y °? at aiul by railway, to their Jail 
only three < ^r a, ® utt * 1S tll “» becoming gorged there ar 

20,000 each boftU3 aboVo 31,000 and scarcely a dozen c 


Calcutta «—• 

Patna ... 

Dacca ... 

iwhedabad ::: ::: ... 4li000 

_ llt tuial towns of the rich districts of Itunapore ami Jessn 
COfl to only 0,100 and 6,132 respectively. cl 


892,429 

169,000 

69,000 

40.000 




Ben'jul. 



General Statement-of the Result of the Census 0 % 

Poyu- 


Disirucis. 


bliiNGAL 

WHSIKUN DlSTKlCTS. 

Jiurdv>*n DiV.a on. 

J'.ur-'v.iu 
rum: • t b 
Iip/'H iiuu<n ... 
ki< ■ 4 . •' 

U, j with lluwrfth 

Total 

CKNIlt tL DJBXitICTS. 

1>re*nU' ?y Division. 

2 1 IvrguiiDitlia... 

N-i'lJ" • 

Jc. r.i’ 1'0 

Total 

■ |ft . 

lioorpbcilAhkd - 
Dtuu ;f»i»oro 

... 

It.tui.i'oro 

Pubua 

Total 

Cooch Behnr Division. 

Darjeeling ... 
!uil>»uor<‘o 
Coov li Lobar 

Total 

EA-Tr. -N ’ •I?TF.1CT9. 
.hutco, Division. 



Pacra 

Kurrf^dpjre ... 

JAelfortfongo ... 

WynQuuaiDjj 
sylbot .•* 

Caonar 

Total 

' v ow :, . in co:..Mn .10 not p. «d >vHh .An riven In (ft. A4i. 

• . ,■ ml or iniir -1 oj *r>M 1 ructH ftfC OXu.'i n u H* 


Total 

adulir. 

Chil- 

- ( 

Male 



1 , 435.999 

3 ." 1.714 

iJti'MU | 

05.306 


115.320 

1 7 18,01 8 

467,7 3 

l.OCvl «:i 

•- - 11,0 M 

5 .-o 5,*82 

l,ii 8 , 53 » 



1 , 52 C .261 

378,080 

| ..M 061 

37 ill 

i. 2 m- :m 

omlu.u 

| 1 4 >!-,•>£* J 

375,319 

- - 

-- - 1 

1 1 .'- 30 , 2*0 

1 122 . . ... 

■ 018 , 7(1 

236 . 7:0 

1 07 1>, Mil 

205,695 

I 412,229 

] v 7 

808 . 1 k 

2 »» 2 .(il 5 

, 1 r>*.« 12 

301.424 ! 

45 j.& 2 *J 

131.164 

, 785,572 

2 ! >2 f'J■ 

Moo i ic 

1,074 ! .. » 

1 

16 472 

2 «; 4 , <mi 

fc:U >"9 

j 3 * 15.009 

108.180 

1 C 7 ,cow 

901,970 

1 

' 1 I,i 9 fl.ni 2 

356 3.11 

' i 2 

170 .'.SO 

1 W 7 158 

4 . 10,218 

: .■ 

460,846 

; 1,07 0.4 7 2 

: 13 U 6 v 4 

131 ,-! 17 

1 40,837 

l C., iri) ( 25 ' 

| 1 , 151,894 













































arranged with re ■’eve nee to Age and ■'Sex. 

Vlf * 


laiion. 


•Ji*-n under 12 years, 

Total 

Males, 


Total 

Number 

Prevailing Languages. 

Fenmlo. 

Total. 

Females. 

of all 
classos. 

per 

square 

mile. 


264,03.» 

102 350 
8"’ 1."' 2 

69ft. 740 

1 70. 
2KU7C 
822,345 
•1 *14,082 

905 818 
201 COO 
33 i 6 ,»0 
1,' 57,: 04 
722,858 

1,038.927 
265,k 82 
1.371 
f '2 - : .T>9 
70, r »,7U0 

2,> 31.715 
52". < 4 J 
CO5 921 
' 2.64O/J03 
, 1,488,560 

578 

391 

618 

600 

1,045 

BoURft *0. 
ditto. 
ditlO. 

U i (to. 
ditto. 

■ ■ 

2,251,0 76 

3,672,108 

3.714,849 

7,280,057 

673 


3 15,700 
2s 77 m 
Miii *Ji)7 
292 .'>17 

«?n.78o 
06,560 
590 473 

1 6<*fc<.3tf0 

1,155.769 

290,857 

877.125 

',"51,1:0 

1,054.288 
147 744 
936,670 

1."2.1,895 

2.2 ft. 047 
447, Oul 

1. ft 12.7W5 

2, u73,m21 

703 

56.950 

630 

607 

renpolee. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

692,480 

2.015J76~ 

3,383,867 

«3,16J ,697 

6.5 15.404 

603 


] U H2 
234 l‘j<; 

H'C.s. y 1 

2 ' In 

3 ’luofl 
lo:. ;si 

1 Oil,<1*0 

•J 1 

620 . h i 
25, 1 u7 1 
472,023 
09,7 93 » 
240 l» i,i 
42>i. Jug 

645 335 j 
7 76,431 
331.'>87 
<*5 s6 | 
1,995.026 
347.864 

6' '-,514 

708,291 
72-'>.4.*3 1 
346.339 
66'(,) 43 
1,064.0415 

610,080 | 

1.353 026 
1,5 I.9.4 
' 

1,8)9,720 

: 

O.Sii.4,,7 

1,211.531 

525 
304 
373 
6c 7 

0 9 

4 r.o 

C1G 

Penpal oe. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

(1 ItCO. 
ditto. 

1.3. r .2 J fi5'T 

0,127,60:’ 

4,448,643 

4,444,895 | 

8,898,783 

698 


10,7^2 

4 - or 

166,1G4 

30.264 

1 *4>.624 

177,53« 

63,067 
? 10.89 3 
27S,:.S5 

l 

41 655 
201,772 
233.981) 

91.712 

418,605 

682,566 

77 

111 

407 

Tibetan d alootr. 
Bengalee, 
ditto. 

368,434 

Mi, 535 

497.407 | 

1,1)15,9*2 

192 


303 HQ 
< 12.951 
3'U'0j ' 
871 8tlt i 
- s l» 14,1 

650 4ft 1 
322.487 

860, 12ISU 
v -.2. l & 

»;' '-"”7 | 

V .'. 710 

906 775 
4 r »7.«64 
1,2'4-3; ! 
1,147,962 1 

11 ,873 

I 

947,218 | 

6 i 4.73.5 
! 1,173.196 
1,161." •* 1 
849,202 
94,654 1 

1.8ft2.Q93 

1 r 2.f,sy 

7 

2.019.917 
1,719 5 (9 
205, ( 27 

CIO 

077 
48'J 
373 
8)9 
ion 

Bcmfolee. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

d'fto. 

ditto 

ditto, 



4,780,631 

•1,730,10.7 

9,617,498 j 

497 l 

* 


^*>U)|»toted, »h* i'mit. .-t fjron of each d.nrb mny I • known, nmj ttio ilcure adopted I. ul 
: ‘ Ur,J «cliuiins.i'.imv v» turn •. U r *fut<ntii'Ut tlio im ; ,, ,u-d iu ike v.'en-tu Lt pi . 
u ‘ u< fo'ci wav iU rcri ui Ujo Hgiue» tmbudy tbo wut>u< riwtlb. 


XYil., Pa at l . 


0 
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General Statement of the Result of the Censii 



- 

[7 . 


1 

Popa- 

PlSTKlCTS, 

Area in 

Inhabited 

hou&Cs, 

» 




Chil- 

LiliiC?. 

Men. 1 

Women. 

Total 

adults. 

Mnle. 

r 

BE&0A1W Con tin iud.) 







Lastcpn DISTRICTS. 







CUiUaQ' Wj Ltvltion 







\ H >g ••• ■ 

• •• * 

Jir jfottfi Uill Tracts ... 
1U,. iiiTornh .„ 

2.49? 

1,657 

9 

6,869 
‘ 17 

107,104 

113,155 
307.'11 
i 1 : 

287 018 
20U.942 
482.041. 
27 994 

800, 01 
230,^80 
492,SC 
17,788 

078 140 

410.822 

'! 

-.48,111 
162.r26 
209 74 7 
1*2.880 

Total 

17,459 

605,9*3 

1,008,228 

1,132,032 i 

2,140,260 

713,172 

Total for itongal ... 

85,483 

0,406,470 

11,043,071 

12,766.203 

24,309,334 

6,8.8,213 

Bgitab. 







ratna Diviiion. 




+*- 



Patna 

<)wv 

Shubabad . • 

TirliuOl 

.SiUUlJ 

i buuipu&un ... 

2,101 

4,718 

4 385 

6 343 
2.861 
3,581 

200.814 

327.815 
-75.041 

42,' 87 
2y«,6*24 
.. 1 . 

401,304 
Gt'0.65J 
A22.G67 ; 
1,377.70 * 

tiUf* ?j 7 
j 4C6,;>74 

557,35? 
678.801 | 
| 615.524 

1 495. l2o 
713.658 
467,029 

1,048.752 
1,288 414 
1.137,981 

2 

1.820,360 
| UuJ.9'J2 

270 48.1 

3it 570 
: 12.717 
8:3.099 
889,789 

Total 


2,050,630 

1,076,14 / 

4, 52 7,6 5' 1 

8,602 000 

•J ,402,216 

hhayvlpon bivinon. 

Moiitfbvf 
htiulliiilporO ... 

J'urneuh 

South** Pergunualii 

3,913 

4,327 

4V5. 

6,188 

328.174 

8U,lk7 

23.i,5u4 

663,963 
605,131 
648 iou 

1 85 .905 

614 778 

1 600,256 

1 65.1.320 

j 380,796 

1,108.7'! 

1,171.387 

1, .8 .* 

7 4*;. 700 

313 091 
852, on 
| : '.7 751 

| 2.41,76, 

Total 

18,085 

,2 

7 < 

2,191,089 

4.21 o,757 

1*592,046 

T jjrt tot Debar 

■ * s'. * 

12,417 

' 3,288,03a 

6,102,78$ 

0 7ls,o..3 

12,591,4.7 

3,1194,661 


_ 

- 




Oiass*. 







Cant PifliioR. 

Cuttack 

Pi, 1 t'O 

p' in" .'ie 

Tributary F.atatofl 

3,178 

*..473 

xwtfo 

lO.lfcl 

281.430 

113 !)2'> 
K.8,918 
j 265,2 .1 

453,-57 

2- .2,'.' 8.. 
369, l{Jo 

525.376 
5.. .482 
2 OD. 7 1 ' i 
4' .,.7' 

078.70P 

i . :• 

'4l*’ l 47 J 

27,9 75 
18b, 6'iU 

; i i'* k >a 

1 267,020 

\jL - 

Total for Orlc^a 

23,001 

j 817,61- 

1,326,295 

1,401,859 

J 2,787,104 

| 813,760 






1 r 

Lgi/tX-d. 


•> r 





































































The Census. 

J^/ngal arranged with reference to Age and Sex .— (Continued.) 


latlun. 



dren under 12 year*. 

Total 
in a lea. 

Total 

females. 

Total 

Number 

Prevailing Languages. 

Female. 

Total. 

of nil 
classes. 

yer 

rquaro 

mile. 

# 

7 00,84. 
; 

10,030 

! 419,253 

*73.1 1 2 
05m 
28,825 

630.05(1* 

302,007 

782,301 

4(i,8.S3 

f eoi, c 43 
351.807 
751,5(0 
28,7 ’ 

1.127,402 
713.951 
1,533.931 
09,607 
35,262 

451 

459 

678 

Id 

9 

Bengalee. 

ditto. 

(lilt'-' 

Burmese Dialeeta, 
iiookio UiaJ f ou). 

A9J,442 

5,616.926 

1, 304.014 

12.335,109 

1,7*21,400 

1,7.3 474 

3,480,136 

m* 


18,401. -fc 

18,273,189 

36,709,735 

430 


540 403 
C16.7GJ 
273,270 
037,616 
333,524 
236,253 

2,117,6:7 

610.8}) 
601.3;:' 
OSo,;*:*; 
1,611.616 
743,3 lu 
610,yj3 

.1 r % • f , ti~ » 

! 761,877 

951 |29 

8 5,or* 
2,191,7(34 
ooo.r.si 
737,529 

797,761 

OHft.OJl 

880 Ouo 
2» 192.942 

1 007,177 
703,2SG 

1,569,038 

1,949,75C 

1,723,974 

4.5:1.706 
2,063.860 
; 1,410 815 

742 

413 

393 

COl 

778 

400 

! 

1 

! 

1 

Hindu stance. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

% '& ,voJ 

6.177,360 

6,6-15.587 

63,122747 

553 


SOI 1»4 

255 i , 
242 «. : 

J .1»VJ70 

S/213 813“ 

044,221 

C6* 9 ;j 
£ V *,U<."; 

6 12,887 

2,391, flij 

897.074 

0.7,188 
871. :i2i) 
620.7.6 

9'7., 912 
909.107 

. 

6:9,571 

1,^12,986 

1.926,290 
1,714.795 

1,259 287 

463 

422 

810 

229 

Hindu: Unee. 

ditto. 

Ditto and l oi’pa. 0. 
Soutbaloo. and d >. do. 

3,320,298 

3,2 93,005 

6,0.8,358 

354 


6,9.4,077 

9.797 640 

9 939.46-7 

19,730, It 1 

406 


2-U 078 

3 28 7^:, 

i 2, ,*48 

*47,8,0 

516.051 
202 ,72 
267.592 
48-1,83" 

726.830 
**».•! 19 
37:' w7 7 
040,205 

769,454 

3 SO,'.’25 
16M,155 
637,104 

1,494,Hi 

700,074 

770,232 

1,293,319 

470 

Oil 

373 

79 

Oonva. 

ditto. 

dill 

Do, and atior g ,jni toagnti, ; 

7l7 /C| 

1,630,845 

2,140,061 

2,177,938 

4,817,999 

180 


— - 
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Bengal* 

General Statement of the llesult of ilte Cmsus^a. 


Sl 





I'OpU- 

Districts. 

Area in 
gig u a re 
milcu. 

Inhabited 

hou3c» 



Total 
. | . 

Chil- 

Mon. 

Women. 

ka;o. 





(noTA. Nioponit. 







Chotu X o^jjn Divii on 







lla^anrofonugh.,. 

7,021 

190)493 

233,75\l 

257,632 

491,289 

168,295 

I, ! \M ugga ... 

12.044 

240,843 

347,612 

393,211 

737,623 

273.930 

•l; rl. ...ra 

4,5 o:’ 

81.110 

11 o,3oy 

J*j:),S4U 

219.149 

86 017 

ild^OtliOOW 

4,914 

195,005 

295,4.13 

83u,264 

02 5.697 

205,503 


1*. 119 

80,7 80 1 

120,742 

121,284 

242,020 

65,183 

; tal/oi Chota Xaffi'ore. 

43,0.j 1 

762.287 j 

1,116,840 

1,2-9.108 

2,345,984 

810,631 

A^Sa*. 







Attain Doition, 




1 



Jottlparo 

4,433 

72,066 

143919 

146,859 ' 

29 .778 

83,455 

Kawroop 

i . 3,031 

103,904 

186.401 

175.001 

| 368,8.2 

107,*.':; 

! 

Durrung 

[ 3.413 

43.558 

82,770 

76.200 

I 158,030 

40,067 

Mowing 

3,648 

44,000 

88.46') 

78.413 

: 101,878 

49,047 

•• 

Sech mgor •< ••• 

2,413 

55 ,«'»4 

09.718 

90.245 

189.9011 

1 ' 

22,009 | 

Lnekiiupore .. ••• 

8,145 1 

20,398 

4*2,023 

30, *.99 

78,322 


Nagft Hilla 

4,900 ! 

. 



. ... 

23*011 

r ,, 7 


39,882 

4 1,298 

81,230 

fthMlt & Jynlcah liilla ... 

0,1 -j 




• InrpUlll" 

3,800 

. 





T du for Ai*i.-t. 

35,180 

310,173 

679,333 

1 04 ; 170 

1 i ms 3ill 

356,898 

Total pcur.ir; included in 
Consiu ••• 

1 230 *32 

111,578,; 13 

20,808,883 

;2 808,360 

43.070,7 c j 

14,530,272 

Wr. c* and country not 

aondtKOid •• #«• 

17,390 






(h-md Tdal 

249,231 

i . 

. 

. 


. 
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Province. 



Bcnn il. 


Civil DivL<iorh 


Sl 



1 

4> 

I „• 



r 

2 





a 

X 

3 




V Jj 

V 


Commissioner- 

elllpd. 

Names of Executive 
Districts. 

#3 * 
5 > 

H 

<8 

3 

1 01 

Ui 

Population. 



a 'b 

a 




*•£ 

rt 





<u 




X 

<5 


f 

Burdwan 

G 

3 5SS 

2 034,715 

Baucoorah ... 

1 

1 340 

526,772 

Hurd wan .. 

Heerhhoom ... 

1 

1 344 

695,921 


llidnapore ... 

4 

5,082 

2,540,963 


Hoogbly frith Howrah ... 

3 

1,470 

1,4:8,550 

f 

Calcutta ... 9 

1 

8 

447,601 

Presidency ...-{ 

| 

24Perguuuaba 

8 

G, 250 

2.210.047 

Nuddea 

G 

3,421 

1,812.795 

l 

Jessore ... 

G 

. 5,583 

2.075,021 


Moorshedabad 

4 

2,7 5 

1 ,353,626 

| 

Dmagepore ... 

1 

4,12(3 

1,501,924 


Maldah 

1 

1,813 

670,420 

Rajahahye ... -j 

linjsbabye ... 

o 

: 14 

1.319.729 

Ruugpore ... 

2 

3,599 

2,149 972 

| 

Bogra 

1 

1501 

689,467 

l 

Pubua* ... 

2 

1,966 

1,211 594 

1 

Darjeeling ... 

2 

1,234 

94 712 

Cooch Behar } 

Julpigoreo ... 

2 

2,9u0 

418,605 

532,565 

( 

Cooch Behar 

1 

1,292 

f 

Dacca 

3 

2 897 

1,852.993 

Purreedporef 

2 

1 524 

1,012,589 

Dacca ... ; 

i 

Baokergohge ... 1 

| MyjiieuBingi 

5 

4 

5.-64 
6,293 

2 577.433 
2.549,917 

1 

1 Sylhot 

1 

5,41p 

1 719 539 

l 

*.Jav;har 

2 

5,000 

203 02 7 

f 

Chittagong ... r ... 

2 

2,717 

1,127,402 

Nonkiially ... 

1 

1.557 

713 934 

Chittagong ...4 

Chibbagoug l i ul Xract3 

2 

6,882 

69 607 

; Tipperah ... 

2 

2, 655 

1,533.931 

i 

liill Tipperalr 

1 

2,879 ' 

35 2G2 


Total, Bengal 

81 

94,620 | 

30,760.735 


p Hi -i <1. , nr,I, 133 ujiiaro miles of riv v are*, 

t l bin di'.! nc r include 153 .Mumfo miles <>( liver urea. 
1 In,*, <k>o» nut Uiciud*. 93 "pinro mil *:3 of river area. 






























miST/fy 



A d m 1 ni ra L ire $'ta t if 11 c 


Vylttsh Territory. 


Chief towns with popula¬ 
tion.* 


licad quarters 
town. 


Hurl wan 
Hauooorah 

$>r*ory 
Midoapore 
Uooghiy 


Calcutta and the 
Sllbuiis 
lvrishnaghur 
Jessoie 

Herbarapore ... 
Linagepore 
i.uglic-h Ibizar... 
U ampere Loaulea 
M 

Hograh 
I’ubna 

Harjeeling , 

Juipigoree 


Population 


Lncca 

niedpore 

' Cai 

:'*■ '•'•using 

Sy hot b 
,v dollar 

£ ^jttagono 
oudharam 


... 


( ’oUillluh 


32,321 
lti, 084 
0.001 
31,40’ 

34 ]vfr 


706,511 

20.75d 

8,152 

27,110 
13,042 
12.859 
22 291 
0 270 
5 872 
13,780 

3,157 


00.212 

S.593 

7.684 

10,06S 

10,846 


20,604 

4,752 

12.94$ 


<SL 


s 


5,191 
2 028 
2 471 
12,962 
3,190 


4 081 
3,091 
4,247 

3.753 

7,103 

2 , loo 
4.22$ 
4.206 
2.666 
2,792 


5,016 
2 3('7 
4,269 
7,601 
5,5$9 
389 

1,062 ' 
2,034 


6,150 1 13 


M 23,017 






2 | 

( 

Revenue. 


4- 



£n 

© 



P5 

'o 

A, 



>> 





c 

Land. 

Gross 

2 

© 



* 

6 

| 


o 

3 



:□ 

Z 



12 

782 

32,0$ 021 

86 09,723 

6 

38$ 

4,03 160 1 

5 45 7.1 

0 

32o 

7.27 6^1 

9 • $ ‘2b 8 

9 

1 944 

22 j 0 95.1 

26,12 >52 

16 

: l.r,:. 

| 12.56,330 

17,66,972 

o 

3,3.0 

16,77,048 1 

24,41 6$3 

18 

; 1,514 

26,544 

30.96.079 

10 

$73 

10.19.701 | 

12.05 557 

11 

70$ 

10,46 135 

14 3 1 ,*>$1 

1 9 

995 

13,51. .MS 

1 17.08 171 

, ^ 

45 

1G 70,489 

1 1S.MU 9S 

i 

312 

3.95 n.,5 

5-6 1. hill 

' S 

472 

0.90. 1 >7 

( $ 74,303 

6 

439 

9 74..,47 

13 67.70.; 

4 

342 

•i.4:;.9n; 

6.6l 121* 

0 

385 

6,68.923 

8,1(1,924 

7 

224 

71 903 

1 05,111 

4 

260 

2 77,92$ 

3 47,875 , 

2 


530 

15 

693 

4,78.341 

9,29,573 

7 

334 

2,72.8 1 

4,4i> ' 1 . 

11 

654 

15,00.9u7 

1 m.7»; -2 

9 

58 2 

8,5‘»,6o4 

13.98.52$ 

9 

C$8 

4,75 496 

7 90 514 

5 

594 

1,64,709 

2,92.69! 

9 

510 

j 7 55.275 

11. Rf 069 

4 

802 

5.52,310 

6,'.". . >4 

4 

657 


7 

!— 

42$ 

l6,bi,433 i 

12.9*1 46: 1 

b i 

ID 788 


3,4$.27 212, 






'l Uu. i; a ’’ ' n 'M'lliitiOii of L i in , 0 1) 

rt :< y l ’ 1 w aie not included iu tkci 


•‘inn »L ordinarily ho 
w figures. 


r 1 V » !l 











































Bengal. 



Civil Divisions 


Names of‘Executive Dis¬ 
tricts. 


i atna 


f Patna 
Gy a 

i "hahabad 
■{ j Tirhoot 
' ‘ Sarun 

Cuumparun 


l 


Lhnugulporo 


Orissa 


Chota Nagpoie-J 


Coocl) Bebar 


\\ 

l 


Assam 


('ooch Bchar 


Monghyr 

Hhauuulpore 

Purueab 

Suuthal rer:>uunah3 

Total, Bebar 

Cuttack ... 

Pooree 

r.alasore 

Orissa Tributary Mehals 
Total, Orissa 

f Hazar .ugh 
Lobaiduuga 

MnghlidiiUJ .. ••• 

Maunbho m 

( hota jSagptire Tributary 
AJ ohalB 

Total. CUota Nag pore .. 


Goalparab ... 

Ivan.mop 
Durrur.g 

Sou ... •• 

Seet'saugur ... 

Luck impose 
Naga Hula ... 

Lvhasi and .1 y u t c a h 
liiiis 

(i . o Hills ... 

Total, Assam 
Grand T *tal 


lion many executive 

sub-divisions. 

no 

£ 

a> 

ct 

a 

eg 

a 

ci 

© 

< 

Population. 

4 

2,101 

1.559,638 

4 

4 718 

1 949 750 

4 

4.385 

1.723,974 

6 

6.3-13 

4 3*4,706 

2 

2,634 

2 0G3 *60 

o 

3,331 

1,440,815 

3 

3,913 

1.812,986 

4 

4,327 

1 826.290 

3 

4,937 

1.714 795 

4 

5 438 

1,259,2 n 7 

67 

42,417 

10,786 101 

4 

3 173 

1.494 7S4 

2 

2 &().; 

769.074 

2 

2.906 

I 770,232 

1 

16 184 

1,283 809 

9 

23,933 

4,317 999 

3 

T021 

771.375 

2 

, 1)9.5 

1,237 123 

1 

4 0«*3 

115(23 

2 

4,921 

995 570 

... 

15,362 

405.980 

8 

43 712 

3 323 571 

.j 

•1 4 .3 

4 14,701 

2 

3 631 

661.081 

o 

3.112 

236 OoS 

I 

3 421 

250.390 

3 

, 2 . an 

290,5*9 

2 

Ii,s)u 6 

121 267 

1 

4,990 

08,918 

o 

| « <;5‘> 

I 141.*33 

1 

i ;> 300 

■ o.ouU 

I__ 


1 - * - 

16 

•1 i, - '4 

, - : 7,153 

I LVI 

248>36 

• ’ 6 . 366 , 061 ) 














































irnsr^y 



-1 ilmi/i it tr alive St a t it t ics 

ilM Territory. —(Continued.) 

Chief towns with 
population/ 


- 

> 


Hoad, quarters 
town. 


Popula- 

tiou. 


B 

3 

55 


3 


|4 


Patna 

Gya 

Arrah 

Mozullerporo 
’ Phuprah 
j Motihari 

Mongbyr 

Poau gu lp 0re 

turneah 


. Cuttack 
j Pooree 
• Palaaore 


158.900 
66 843 
39,386 
38,223 
46,287 
8,266 

69,608 
69.678 
1G,057 


503.338 


3,412 
6.530 
5.110 
■ 7.337 
4 350 
2,299 

2,45. 

2,739 

4,179 

9,872' 


. ! 50.878 

• | 22,695 

18,263 


91,836 


! JJ^aroebaugh •• 11,050 
hanchco ... 12,0861 


48,285 


5,500 
3,175 
3 206 
10,178 

22,119 


‘-hyobasss 
1 orulia 


! o"' , P ar * 

J.owhatty 

'ezpora 
■ t 0 "go„g 

SoobaauBor 

Uvb ‘OOgh0i 


5,696 


23,832 


6 7o3 
6,486 
3,208 
6,8Q8 

3,001 


25,766 


54 


86 


11 492 
3,032 
2,859) 
6,278. 


1,649 

137 

1.203 

208 

125 


24 


3 

4' 10 
2 


til 




22,661 
1,769,684 




3,407' 33 47 

199,6481 336 415 


<8L 


tr] 

<y 


rO 

a 




1,488 

poo 

772 

949 

584 

399 

511 

595 

636 

310 


Heveuue. 


Land. I Grots. 


692 

512 

579 

211 


14.53 830, 
13.84 886! 
17.39,960' 
17.70,506 
12 29.64B| 
5,15,206 


20,66.623 
18,67,830! 
21.30 12 (> 1 
23 73.2531 
15.99,253 
6 , S 1,529 


9,85,447 13.54 011 
4,66.421 S .76 001 

12.30,354 15 91 524 
2 04,3041 3,73,548 


7,1661,09,81 565 1.19,09,098 


3.48.12.. 10.70,234, 
4. •5,2:6) 5,70.851' 
4, •1,557 5,46.444. 


l,99i 17,38 990 21.8/.52U 

586 1,10 637! 2,50,006 

566, 94.5051 2 66,0611 

185 S7.U7 8' 973' 

380 92,334, 2.1/ 101 


2S 1 1,717 


321 

322 
255 
100 . 
259 
353 
164 


0 54,5901 8,15.605 


134 

163 


1.31,8371 2.45 7961 

8.33,020 11 55,466 
3,81.693! 

3 70 . 659 ' 1 ) 40,210 

4.69 400 9.14 093 

1,93 839 1,86,533! 

6,313 0,495 


1.04,093 1,07.801 


2,13l! 24.90.7H 


32,790 3.97.53.20t)|5.63,97100 


' Tb^ii a population of i^sa than 5,000 5uum»r, trdn. r. il\ b • gi’'on. 
v 'dway pulico uroiiat inuiudod in thotjf liuuva 

' ■ 4Xv i,, Wft 


m T 


r 
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Calcutta. 


<SL 


hsus oj (hv Me'j'Opolis .—The jurisdiction of the old Supreme 
and now of the original side of the High Court, covering 
about 7 square miles, forms the portion of Calcutta which is 
under a* special Municipality. But the city has long since, 
ns n London, outgrown this nucleus so that, including the 
Sul urban municipality and Howrah on the other side of the 
Uooglily, the nightly population is 000,000. The day popula¬ 
tion is not under a million and a quarter. The census of this 
nucleus of 7 square miles was taken on the night of 2oth 
January 1872. ft is believed to under-estimate all classes, and 
especially the Christian community, foreign and native. In 
l 0‘> the P. lice Committee returned the inhabitants of Calcutta 
at half a million, in 1814, Sir E. Hyde East enumerated them 
af 700,000. In 1821 the town assessors of property returned them 
a 179,917 while the magistrates fixed them at 230,552. In 1831 
rhu Poiico Superintendent gave them in as 187,081 and in 1S37 
as 229,711. In 1S50 Mr. Sims, the Surveyor of Calcutta, re¬ 
turned the inhabitants at 361,309. In i860 the Municipal 
Commissioners took an imperfect census which showed 377,9-1 
In 1872 the returns give 117,601 in. this restricted portion of 
the capital c f India. The details of 1872 are these ;— 

Fort ... ... ... ... ... 2,4S:i 

Shipping ... • • ... ... 3,122 

Tloat i ... ... ... 13,501 

Town ... ... ... ■ • 423,495 

Total souls ... 447,601 

The inhabitants of the Town, 128,495, are distributed a 38,804 
tenements thus:— 


Brick 

IJuts 


-built houses 


20.443 

18,421 


The i umb* r of brick-built houses and huts in Calcutta at five 
different periods, stood thus :— 




II on 

Urn- 

1834 

. — 

15.308 

54.773 

1837 


14,023 

5u,871 

1850 


13.078 

48,314 

mo 


15,975 

42,917 

IS72 


20,143 

IS,421 


This shows, that within the last twenty* two years, while brick 
houses have steadily increased in Calcutta, huts nave been rap dly 
ik.ij-p ariog. The total number of tenements was less by 
20 028 at the last Census than according to that of 1866. But 
1 1, > difference between the two occasions as regards population 
v:u in favour of the last Census by 69,677. Each tom merit 
hows Ur 1 • • rge proportion of 1102G sou Is, The population 
.■•cording to religion shews;—* 









Census of 1872. 



Males. 

Females. 

. Total. 

Hindoos * 7L 

7H 189.422 

101.772 

291,104 

^lnbomcdaus 

•M^CO 

30,871 

' 133,131 

<Boodhi ig • <t> • 

' ... 022 

247 . 

‘ 4 . 869 

Christians* . 

12.917 

8,439 

21-356 

Others ' 

/• 

636 

415 - 

J,U5L 

Tofal 

299,857 

147,744 

'17,601 


<§L 



A " 

Males. 

FenygfeSf 

Total. 

Indues 

• 

115 


1.SR 

Wioto 


82 

41 

123 

Deaf and Dumb 

2G4 

385 ' 

449 

Kliud 

... .£?. ... 

398 

595 

795 

Lepers 


223 ' 

101 

324 

According to .ago wo lia\c tlaj'fullow 

ipg *•— 




■’Jdale, 

Females. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 

1 s oat.' 

4.464 

3,445 r 

7,9 *9 

j» , ,■ * 

• ,< . • ... 

... 44,042 


26,555 

»» >» 

i t »» ~- 

a.' 19;304 

l2*fS2 

3-j 08G 

* »» it 

o ... 

53,042 

X?3,949 

77,891 

Jt o ' 

GO ^ 

..;i»2.7l() 

36, COl 

. 1,292*11 

*» . IS 

40 * „ .: 

... 66,530 

20.816 ' 

935346. 

it 

50 ,, 

... 30.V37 

15^00 

46 357 

*» ,, 


... 1 1,094 

9.245 

24.2.SO 

Above ,, 

00 ., 

5.044 

5 628 

10.072 

Not stated .. 

... 

... 1,718 

1 542 

3,255 


^ A - i a 
Europe 
Amd^kfoi ... 
A uetjatia,... 
Africa 


Males. 
294 015 
5 200 
558 
33 
G3 


Females. 

145,218 

2.059 

431 

1 

'5 


Total. 
480.238 
7,20.) 
1,019 
1 l 


•• , G3 '5 ^7 0 

Hie gopuiabion m thus^classified according to occupation -: 

' . v - ’ . y . V. * 


v /■ 

* under Govern* 
II._p r -“ b . a, ‘ a ^unio.palitioa 
Ill _ p OIOeslot *al persona ✓ 

^ 80ua iQ icrvice*o/ perform, 
c v _ * n S Veraonal offices 

n.ii ? Ud * il * agriculture 

v m. 4 with 

^n'd^Tr * n vCimnneree 

cu a* rta° \V Jiri Mechanic 


lu/ a 

in 1 


city 


Bojilf 
*S exes. 

6,377 

0,318 

34, COS 

7 241 

SB,SCO 

101,033 
lb?. 507 

447,60 1 


Mal§8, 


6,377 

5 i 530/ / 

2‘./90«;. 

6 , 820 ' ’ 

87,,42? 

90 880 
7 4,011 

‘ 400,857 


Fettoftivs. 


77» 

* iO 


^ 25, ( 

,j; ‘ 015 

T,4SF' 

10 753 
108,496 

147,744 


' 0,1’C 


• y * 

• fuiuir 1 ^P'Cafeutta, including sailors, soMi il. 

, are at li ime and nntiv o < mploy •• v ? h •• 

• nuti^ •. dlages. or in the town.: easily lva-dicd l» 

y*' * ' n J / N 











TAIN/sr^ 



y 

df/ 

l way every 
sexes must bo 
cessive as 33 


Mad} as, 


<SL 


Saturday and holiday, the disproportion of the 
considerable, but it may be doubted if it is so ex¬ 
females to G7 males in every hundred. The de¬ 
tailed proportions are said to be 35 females to Go males among 
the Hindoos, 23 females per cent, among Mahomedans and 
Boodhists, and 40 females per cent, among Christians. 

Census of the Suburban Municipality . The suburbs, cover- 
ing an area of 23*7 square miles, are intersected by 3 cauals and 
traversed by 550 streets and roads. They contain 6,264 brick 
houses, but the tenements are thus more correctly divided :— 

4,030 Houaeaor bettor sort, 

28,131 Uouse:i of Inferior sort. 


The results of the enumeration show a population, including 
the inmates of the Alipore Central Jail, the Cantonments of 
Aliporc and Ballygimge and the several emigration Depots, as 
also the floating population on the River Hoogldy and Canals, of 
257,149 persons, of whom 122,706 are male adults, 28,305 boys 
‘under 12 years, 81,7G8 female adults and 24,370girls under i2 
yon is, or 1 boy to every 4*33 adult men and 1 girl to every 335 
adult women. Comparing the area with the number of houses 
and tlmir inhabitants we fiud that there are in the Suburbs 
1812-57 houses and 11.003*38 persons to every square mile, and 
the average of persons per hou^e to be 5*97. The following 
the classification of the population according to religion: — 



Men. 

/toy*. 

Women. 

ai> a. 

Uindeos 

... 73,«7S 


40,708 


!Muh- iicilana 

... 47.523 

11,741 

3u,884 

10.403 

i hrlHCiauH 

... 1,393 

5"4 

1,084 

55 3 

Hmlhtelfl 

75 

11 

44 

10 

cabers 

... 33 

13 

48 

15 

Total 

... 13.',700 

23,307 

31,768 

24,870 



Madras- 




The province of Madras was administered by Lord Napier and 
itttrick' till 19th February 1872, when his Excellency, as Senior 
Governor in India, o- aimed the office of Governor General of 
India rendered vacant by* the lamented removal of the Earl 
o) Abyo. On the 15th of JIny 1872 Lord Hobart took the 
oaths and his seat as Governor of Madras. Ou 30th May 1871 
Lieutenant General Sir F. P. Haines, K. C. B., had been sweru 
in as Cummandcr-in-Ghief. The Province was governed from 
Uodu'amund during the three months ending October 1*72 
Yho Madras Presidency extends from Cape Comonn in bM 
8' F north, to Ganjam District on the Orissa frontier, in Lat. 20 
18*, on,I from Long. 74 0’ to 95" 15*. Its greatest long'd i 
about 950 indes and the gr< atest breadth about 450 nr: 





Rainfall for three years . 

L*icts of Gan jam. Vizagapatam, Godavery and Ivisfna 
arc on the north-east coast, to the east of the Ceutral Provinces 
and Hyderabad, The other east, coast districts are Nellore, 
Madras, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinncvelly, the last 
named being situated in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
To the west of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast 
of the peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin territories, 
governed by Feudatory Bajalrs. North of these States, on the 
same coast, are the districts of Malabar and South Carrara. 
The central districts are those of Coimbatore, Trichiiropoly and 
Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those of Bellary Km- 
nool, Cuddapah attfr North Arcot between the Mysore country, 
which intervenes between Carrara and Bellary and Nellore. 

The water supply is somewhat varied. The average annual 
nun-lall ranges from 20 inches in Bellary to 120 in South Canarn. 
- no following shows the rain-fall in each District in the throe 
years ending 1371-72:— 




Season . 


h Gptijavi ... 

| 2. Vizagapatam 
3. Goda\ jry 
i 4 . Kiatna 
3 . Nellore 
, Cnddapah 

I o' ,'V! ruoo > 

in r, ,u : gle p«t 
},' Madras 
j |1. North Areot 
I o' “ wut!l Afoot 
f l; uri joro 

1 4 MXr po,y 

h- Ij'incvelly 

a Coimbatore 

1 is: saT^ UeMiM 

: £ vssr* 

T!lc Census 


Districts. 

1869-70.1 

1 

1S70-71 1 

! 1 


Inches. ( 

Inches. 

Inches I 


38 m 

4G*27 [ 

29 79 1 

tM 

34*09 | 

| 52 63 

25 52 

••• ... 

37*70 

47-24 

30.1.) 1 

••• 

32 99 

3S r 87 1 

25-71 ; 


30 49 

35 8S , 

35 30 1 

... 14( 

24 43 

34 39 

24 37 , 


21G1 

24 14 ; 

20 69 

•»« ... 4 

24 54 

29 as 

23 64 i 

Mi 

32*27 

I 30 01 1 

47*69 | 

... <ft 


33 '90 t 

63*23 ' 

... (1( 

25 88 

37 56 ! 

39 45 I 

, , , 

35 71 

; 44 93 | 

44-1 i 


• 45-ltj 

! 43-5S 

4138 

t „ ... 

39*73 

3S 43 

32 98 

... 

| 44 20 

| 30 69 1 

25*94 


3$ r>4 

29 88 | 

21*02 


26 48 

210,4 1 

20*29 

-• 

56 *53 

57 21 

55 05 


34 93 

35*16 

28*46 

k 

119*59 

1 111-93 1 

114 02 i 

... , ikt 

, 106 70 

1 9S-51 

125-12 


Wore ^ , , v as ta 
0,0 timbered nnd t 


was taken with .signal success. The hous 


the statistics of area wore colled* i before 
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Madras. IS 

1871. A deliberate house-to-iiouse enumeration began 
bif^the 15 1 b July, ami was completed by the end of the month. 
.After Hie results bad been carefully tested, they were corrected 
by a r: p linen tlon on the 16th November. A single esta- 
blisbment under a special officer is now employed in tabulating 
the results at Madras. The expenditure, including all prelimin¬ 
ary operations and the preparation and publication of the repoit, 
-will lie about £20,000. The direct tabulation of numbers was 
not finished at the end of February 1873, but the population of 
the Province is known to be very nearly 31,312,150, distributed 
ill us :— 


Districts, 


3. 

o 

5 ! 

4. 
6. 
0. 
7. 

. 

9, 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16 . 
1C. 

17. 

18. 
10 
20 . 
21 . 


Gan jam ... 
Viz igapatam 
Goda\ ery 
K ;ttia 
Ncilore 
Cud cl*pall 
iitdlui y 
Kurnool 
-1 

jNortli A icob 

South Arcot 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore 

Salem 

South Canara 
Malabar 
I, oil^herriea 
Mad rail 


Tola! 


Population 

Square miles 

1.487,227 

4 457 

2.284,254 

7 S, f *55 

1,584.179 

7.605 

1,439.252 

7 227 

1,375,349 

4 646 

3,343,702 ; 

9,177 

1,053.1 Vi 

11.496 

955.457 1 

7 470 

910,744 j 

2.183 

2,007.087 

15 146 

1,702.525 

4 779 

1,975,942 

3, / 35 

■ 197,930 

T 505 

2,259,203 

8,790 

1,6*9,4?! 

5 140 

1,754.705 | 

8,470 

3,968,243 

7,G<>4 

918,870 | 

4.200 

2 274.406 : 

G, 259 

50,194 


395,440 | 


31,312,150 

140,720 


Ti-e Census on font previous occasions gave these results 

Increment. 


3 So I 

e • « 

... 22,301,697 Tor Con 

1856 


... 23,127,855 37 

1S6L 

... 

21.656,509 6 6 

1366 


... 26,539.052 76 


The increment on this occasion for the period from April Im H 
to November 1871, or 5£ years, is 18 per cent. About half of 
this must be due to the coi redness and .completeness of the last 
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The Punjab, 


<§L 


were 

mvy 


Y l f> when travellers, tlie crews of ships in port, and many 
. j anMjvaiiucring- tribes were counted for the first time, 
n 8/ 0-/1 the number of human lives destroyed by beasts 
®;.? r °y ? a ml poisonous SDakes was 2,225, and the number of 
ca o 0,314. The value of crops lost by the ravages of wild 
mor f NVa ? yupeos 49,347. The rewards paid by Govern- 
, , % klllw S quadrupeds amounted to rupees 25,114. Only 
Mc^Vr.. was s P eiit Ul rewarding the destruction of snakes, 
corditm n ,°t 1 t )nbl j^ its annual Administration Report ac- 

i. -t °rh° f he tables of the Calcutta Statistical Committee, like 

/ A' j 16 1 0< f rovillc? es l nor had its Census Report appear- 
ea at th e end of Febr^ry 1873. 

The Punjab. 

'’Olh Vainer!/ ^°P cn doncios have been administered since 

Commi sionct-q ,f td ‘p S afh ‘ lrs "; a ‘ constituted, to which tl« 
nut V » Sutlej ami Cis-Sutlei States v 

a..so made subordinate. The Board w ^-1 i; i \ ■" i 
18VI .i n ,] ; „ i>o<uu was abolished mj.uhn 

ordinate t, K2* T' ?*•**» * 9 hief < ' doner it. 

r ' 1 V ;^ Mli a Judicial ( onmussioner and a Financial 

r ,; 

unut^oveSm- C ° S,0Ucl '- le ' ng a PPointcd the first Lkute- 

iHU ,, iii!;i‘7?’ , ' C .py'^'es under tl.o Government of tl.c Pnn- 
jyiiio K p i„ 6 a , Vrlttsh India toortli of . . Rajpoolana 

hills on V tU * 16 ,} ver Jumna ou the east and the Suleiman 
the G vj Jv l ° w ? s , fc ; Tlie extl *eme length is about 800 miles, and 
rvithin ii- ^ A- : !' 1 about 050 miles. The total area include.d 
of wbi •’ mmts . 1s over 200,000 square miles, raou* than h.df 
'•i tl»c p. 1 1 3 ll f ' b r y >f feudatories. The British possessions 

.31 C( > cn ‘ uc e are returned as 102,001 square miles ; of which 
square m .J°S or less than one-third, are cultivated , 25,333 

maiiid. i' jt 1 or aboil t one-fourth, are cultuvable : and the rc- 
tb«: dlsn 0v ) i ul ^ cll ^urablQ waste. The unappropriated waste at 
a very Government is returned at 8,331 0®0 acres; but 

tion. ” The ^ or ^ on of this area is really available foi euUiv.i- 
the larigtb COl) imunicattoU is entered ns 2,9')2 mi! .s, m d 

The Icm.-tl '. ioa 'K metalic*»i and immefrilled, as 19.S52 milorf. 
at the n,u r rail w«V communication open within the IV. ohm 

llc end of 1871-72 was 412 miles. 1 


























































1 " Hnnulayan li-myc*. 


01 • .iltit ilS.~ 
Tderinir the 


§L 


within 
Hnnalavn, 


- r i he. mountains and elevated tracts 
o — - Punjab consist of (I) the Western « « uu.m.* v «, 
including the secondary formations of Spiti and the Ku ulueu 
; (2) the Siwaliks and other subordinate groups, running par- 
a / to tho Himalayas; (8) the Salt Range, and the geologically- 
io uted hills ot Kalabaglg bhekli Rudin,and Balut ; (•!•) the Sulci- 
| n,)U la,n » Q > ; u, d the bills of Safed Koh in Peshawar; and (5) the 
0U langesot hills in the Delhi and Goorgaon districts, The great 
mountain barrier to the north of our indiau Empire known as 
' ;e lima lay a, or Ilimaleh, consists not of one but of a vast serif > 
i° 1<ln o es, >* those towards Tibet and Central Asia form the Kuen- 
,\ len , chain ; those tabards India between the Indus and the 
Eialnnaputra rivers form the Himalayan range, the western 
SH i h°f W , ’ C ,' ‘ S ""mediately connected with the Bm.j.ib. 
ta, ' L hi:’ tHo peokH above the Munsarottnm Inke'is a 
'.e c nt.u nne (h Karakorum mountain,, running north- 

Balti Sbm 'p"V ^ 1101 , th T h ""'"^y of the provinces of 
low tIn-s fi rin- ; ^ Ul iklmrsum. Another i.m^i be- 

*K*\ 10 1 b . 0U,ldar .V <>f the Provinces of tome Kodak 

,aS - Bel0W thls 1 1,6 Indus, and then, inehidne tV - 


and Dr; 

Hie central range of tin- real I, i; u a ’• "7 

these several ruTuea ti. , • Indian Himalaya, Bet wren 

varviuo in hcS t '? a v, '* t s . vstel " of md.ordinate el. ..ns 
in Height. 1 lie main rang© of the West Tim , 1 ^. 

SlTA, a> ° Ut Ma T r ° Wam a,,d running 'no 
lie t a g ' eat „P eak ° f Nauga Tarhat.^th.iOt) IVH iii-d, • 
nij t t ‘W rapidly sinks towards tin Indus At this point 
d„ w „ [I " , lan S03 winch , 11Q losetl < ■ 

'■■asterlv dir ^ '' V* e 1 an,s " c ‘ r ' ve, '» strike oftin ;i soutli- 

K-oohI,' and an«l sejmmte the Himalaya from the Hindi o 

d'he b fe<1 Kol, » beyond and below it 

V iTlel to !h!.'r 1 | Vnge °f tbe Western Himalaya runs nearly p a - 

viiic- .• v i : 7 ftnc * al Some distance south of it. 

Kasc, 7, 7 lv :'7 lU f* Kanawar, Spiti, Lalmtil KislUwnV. 

by " v LU 1 ndas the tract of hill country ivprmvnte l 

Wnge i s ^ urroo, A (eiruvrkable peiulaut to this centrui 

'j'J c haih of mountains inclosing the vdlev of 
* s j‘ wtb-e a | / l " lll g^s inclosing this amphitheatre, which form, 
m< >r from ll |^Y irom the main lino, so pa.»at o Kasli 


81,t 


Th • wish, aim irom uazara “u me wosi 

rn 'b.i to r , ^ ,lf, oi^of 4iu' ceiiiiai ramjo lias auolluT vang^ pa 

and r ‘ ,|4 'l- ,,s i n d die Gii>upran>ltmj;),Y'M (i h . 


L A" 1 * .-w.n 

' v ar east, and from Hazara on ih e wc 

.! r\ % * ^ 


xv 11 1 *' '.’ss tlie v.tilry of that, tv -Iwet ■> Ivitilrttvai and 

-• .s' |^y . 


, Tht Punjab. 

_ ree pass. The remaining subordinate, ranges oxe 

%J&bnsidered with reference to the rivers which run among them. 
First, th re is the Cis-Sutlej, Himalaya, which runs down towards* 
the plains separating the Ganges basin from the valley of the 
Sutlej ; Simla is situated in this chain. IS ext comes a series of 
lull r bounding the valley of the Sutlej,*and separating it from the 
valley of the Beas, including the Suket and Man dee territory. 
Beyond this corttes the Dhauladliar range in Chiunba, in which 
are" DhurmsaUs and otlier well-known places, separating the 
valley of the- Boas from Chumba and the vajlej* of the Kavee; and 
then- a system rather than a definite chain of hills, separating the 
Kavee from the Chenab. Beyond the Cheaab and to the south of 
the great Kastitneer valley is a vailed series of hills running oft from 
the Panjal mountains and forming the elevated country between- 
the (JiiorKih and Jhelum, including Rajauree. Beyond the Jhelum 
u rtoitthwo.nl continuation of that long mountain series which 
frrntf the Himalayan wall of the Koghan valley; on this is 
situated the hill station of Murree. This range may be tala*it 
f>c almost the limit of the Himalaya. Beyond it extends the 
hilly country of Hazara up to the indm The lulls beyond the 
Indus form a series almost like a continuation of the Himalaya ; 
they include the provinces of Gilgheet, Kuner, and the hilly 
countries north of Peshavvur; below is the Safod Koh, bom* 
which numerous spurs descend, connecting the Suleiman range 
and hills of Beloce lbs tarn 

Of the lower formations the principal is the aiwalik range, 
which extends in a north-westerly direction from the right bank 
• »!' L he Ganges, and 1 runs parallel to- the Himalaya, forming the 
boundary of the HX>al> between the Garages and the Jumna, 
nn-1, continuing beyond the latter river, skirts the km- 
f.ala and Loodiana districts, and comes to its termination 
hi the Hooshiarpore district. Tl>e breadth of this range is, 
rt its widest part, about 10 mites when it approot-M Hie 
Sutlej river; and towards its termination beyond that \\\cx 
the range assumes the form of little more than sautl in 

TPSalt Range, so-called on account oi’it -pro<Inctivxness o 

* 0 'dc salt, is of inconsiderable elevation, varying Ironi 2,001 .o 
lj ,000 feet, and is remarkably barren and scanty in itsi yegrtatmn. 
It runs across the Sind Sagur Don b, between the Jbemm a ml 
the Indus, from east to west; it starts with three spurs or jp 
--oik; oil the left, and two on the right bunk ul the o \e-\ mi, 
which, uniting near Rasul, continue in one range up to kaKbag i 
on the Indu>. From thence onwards there is a contimutnon 
&[ the range to the north iu the hill scries ot the Bo. ran u and 
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ut districts ; and to the south the range is continued tin- 
the .name of the Cliichali hills, which run nearly parallel, 
in o, southerly direction, to the west bank of the Indus, joining 
the Kafar Kot and Shekh Budin hills, and terminating in a 
junction with the offshoots of the Suleiman range, The Sulei- 
man^ range, which is named after its principal peak, Tahhfci- 
Suleiman , or Solomon's throne, 11,000 feet high, forms the 
western boundary of the province for between 300 and 400 
rmles, and is said to be very productive of vegetation and trees. 
Owing, however, to the wild and lawless habits of the tribes in- 
na iitiuor Lhe range, our knowledge of it is limited. The hills at 
t jc lower extremity of the Province appear to be spurs or off- 
rk°n lS rfi ^ ie 011( ^ ^ 1C Aravalee range; the principal are the 

‘‘ 11 , in 1 he sou tli -west of the district of that name, and 

tlie bhekhawatee in Goorgaon. 

remavfcable fewtere in tlie topography of the Peo~ 

^ « which, after jmr.“UM»;r - ibeir 

combo foi Immlreus of miles in the valleys and ^IcL of the «rea< 
mountain ranges to the north, debouch on to& «£ 
dividing‘t into several do,M,, and flow on m a direction oenemllv 
•southei Ij, to the ocean. 1 Itcse rivers usually overflow their l™i" 
sometnues to the extent of miles 

hcavv iam, and contract in tho dry seasons lit 1 the 1 m,.W 

chancres in r.ni.. ° r c uaiactei of the Punjab rivers, 
quout 'j'| ie n :- ' ^ C . 0 g le ^ter or less extent are not unfre- 

oxhome west ft I]™'* the Ind >». 'vhich issues from tho 
valley fi-om jim ^ayau range, dividing the Peshavur 

t.o the o , .\ aia nfcthe n preserves a southerly course parallel 
the Puii ih ' Un . and ’ collecting the entire drainage of 
Arabian So-, ^ r /? er fu tkthankot, ^ ows on trough Sind into the 
its east r-i ^ !1 i tie . ot . ,ei1 ' s ' de of .the province, and forming 
leaves Im Q° Un n aiy ’ 18 the Jutnna which, at the point it 
dt'riet, L? i lks> Se P? riltes Ule Umlada and Salmanpora 
• • ’ and > a >ter passing the largo cities of Delhi and Acra 

m v he 4 ? an | eS at AHahaUod. Between the Indus and the Jum- 
* un the five rivers from which the Punjab (“ five waters’’^ 
!£. I!* \ tl,ese are (commencing with the more souther- 
ri w ,ia Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravce, the Ohenaband the Jhclum, 
, es the lower hills near Rupar, in the TJmbala 
^ 1 t< u aru J * las a westerly course until it receives the waters of 




♦ ho Poo. - "WWVW..J wuicy uuvil iu tcwiun buu wwen o: 

, • Ga ' above i erozpore ; it then turns to the south-wort, ?opa- 
n ® 'dahatvajpore from. British territory, and, after receiving tho 
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j he Punjab. 


waters of the Ravee, Chenab and Jhelum, joins th^ 
au MitlianUot. The Beas, though large in volume, has 
comparatively short course in the plains; it leaves the lower 
1 near Mari pore, and, separating the Baree and Julundhur 


@L 


1 - - - -.. . . . 

J : •ah>. unites with the Sutlej at Hareekee above Ferozpore. The 
Ravee issues from the hilly country of Chumba, and, proceeding 
in a south-westerly direction, passes the city of Lahore, and 
ultimate! v joins the Clienab about 50 miles above Mooltau. I he 
Ciienab enters the Sealkot district from Jainoo territory, passes 


the towns of W.iawerabad and Ramnagur, and receives the waters 
of the Jhelum river at Trimoo Ghat below Jhung ; thence its 
course is southerly, past Mooltau, about midway between which 
oily and Trimoo Ghat it. receives the waters of the Ravee, and ulti¬ 
mately falls into the Sutlej about 60 miles above Mithankot. The 
,J1 udi ui enters British territory near the town of the same name, 
lu \ reviously passed through the Kashtneer valley ; its course 
is Ar ’ south-westerly, past the towns of Pind Dad un Khan and 
Khiuhab ; it then turns to the south, and flows into the Clienab 
at Trinui Ghat. Amongst the minor rivers of the province may 
be mentioned the Cabul and Swat livers in the Pesliawur valley, 
it* Kura m iu Upper Do raj at, the Markanda and Giiagoi in 
tlie Unibala district, and the Sohau near Rawulpindee. 


Plains. —The plains of the Punjab are vast expanses of allu- 
\ iai clnv and loam, whose elementary constituents must ouc© 
Jnive been the same as uow form the rocks of the huge ranges ot 
mountains to the north, J he principal constituent that piodu- 
c<s a variety in tlie nature of soils, and one which is very impor¬ 
tant in tlie 'Punjab, is sand ; in fact, the main distinction of soils, 
apart from that of their containing or being free from the cif!des¬ 
cent salt locally known as rck, is that the soil is sandy, ns m 
i. any portions of districts it is, or that it is rich loam and clay 
f i , Bund is either washed down by rivers which flood their 
bunk’*, or else the streams change their course, leaving beds ot 
sand behind ; in some cases sand is blown by winds from adja¬ 
cent. sandy or desert regions, or from these deserted 
o> 11 v.'cs to distiiets where otherwise it would not be found. J he 
alluv i;J plains thus constituted are intersected by tbe great ri\eis 
<f the province already described, thus forming the natural di¬ 
visions of the count!y. The long and narrow strip between 
Suleiman range and the Indus is known as the Dorajat; 
country lying between the Indus and the Jhelum rivers is 
t) JC siml Sagur Doab ; that between the Jhelum and Chenab, 
J U f.|| or fill.) Doivb; that between tbe Ch< n.ib an-l Havee, tlio 
ii .-liii iDwib; that between the Kavee and Bens, the Jiarfee De;u>; 
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. rtytiyi ] iab between the Bens and Suilej, liie Juluhdhur Doab. _ 

^emmtry between the Sutlej and the Jumna i.s not properly part of 
fhe Punjab; it includes, in the upper part, the Cis-Sutlej States, 
and in the lower, the Delhi territory. Of all these tracts the 
Julundhur Doab, though the smallest, is the most fertile. These 
doabs have some features in common. In the sub-montane por¬ 
tions vegetation is most luxuriant; lower down the rivers exer- 


Sl 


. ~ • v J IV/ M 11V CIO liACl- 

cise great influence over the soil,—in the immediate vicinity of 


v/ — ~ ) vjviuity ui 

tlia stream aye tracts enriched by its alluvial soil, and fertilized 
by its inundations ; beyond its immediate vicinity are lands of 
varying quality; while, as the high central tract is approached 
we meet either with bar ( i. e., uncultivated land covered with 
brushwood aud trees of stunted growth, mostly used as fuel pi. . 
smves or for grazipg cattle), as in the Baree, Keclma and Jach 
1 v.y.s or with tkal (e* c., an undulating desert of sand), as iu the 
bind Sugur Doab. lowards the lower extremitie* astlio r : vp\ ± 
opproacl each other, the country becomes nearly level ai d : s 

rS “ f heSe . P0rti °“ s: "*>8 ‘0 the eiremch „! 

t} am-fall cultivation is maintained by means of numerous 

every ^ « the country^ 


1< orests. The hill sides and valleys in the interior of the Hima¬ 
laya uie frequently clothed with magnificent forests thou- h often 

and n'.-e? f S °, 0 ,j Cur ? f smaIler extent clothing the sides 

but in !L f l! he - T‘^ llma ayan hil18 whic h front the plains; 
i .... - e a i U , Ul ' ,, ower ^ ra °fs there is a general scarcity ol 
‘ :® t f'f and ha^ly anything deserving to be called a forest 
<~i fuel -tip ly 10 6 ® l0Wt ^ °fthe bar is preserved as a source 

ut ~T'^ ur ’ n n 18^1 registers of rain-fall were maintained 

obv-iv- .- eiV< 1 l l ll?ir ters and sub-collectorates of each district; and 
ditvei i.'i ' JIJ f- * ^ ar0Inet ' i ^ c P l '0ssure, temperature, hygienict t v, 
Wooltin/ W i ln ^’ ^ :c ;’ w f ro recorded at the stations ol Lahore, 
Laib Jr L \ Klmn, Kawnlpindee, Murrte, Sealkot, 

* e > Loordaspoie, Dhurmsala, Loodiana and Ummsur. 
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Divisions , Districts ahd Population. 

ministrative Divisions .—There are ten divisions, eat^n 
r the control of a Commissioner, with an average 
rea of 10,200 square miles; these ten divisions com¬ 
prise thirty-two* districts, each muter the control of a Deputy 
Commissioner, with an average area of 3,18S square miles ; 
these arc again sub-divided into 132 Calmls, or revenue and 
judicial sub-divisions of districts, with an average area of 7 i 2: 
square miles. There are 451 magistrates of all grades, most of 
whom exercise civil awl revenue in addition to their criminal 
powers, and 20,122 police, to a population of upwards of 17^ 
millions. The Punjab contains 34,462 villages, at an average 
distance of 14 miles from the nearest Law Court. The principal 
towns of the province are— 



Delhi 
Umrifceur 
I ahore 
P**hawur 
MoolUu 


W 

IM MI 

••• *t| 

Mt Ml 


Popnhitiw* . 
... 7 

... 135 *13 
... 9S924 
• . • 

... 5G r S 4 2ii 


l he revenue derived from the land tax in 1S71-72 was 11 
1,99,96,219, and the gross revenue was Its. 3,59,42/132. 

Popvlnlcon .—-The last census of the Punjab was taken in 
•January ISOS. It returned 17,590.752 souls, giving an avernge 
Vi * >ei s 9 uaie nrile, The districts of Umhala, Scalkot, 
loe.slnarp^vq. Goordaspore, and Unrmtsur contain the largest, 
populatu'^—that of Umban? jMld Sealkot being each a little 
a .Million. Omitting Simla, the circui nstanc.es of which arc 
« cepiK iia ^ y >e mos j- tUiekly 7 ” populated districts arc— 


u undhur 
4 mriranr 
Sealkot 
0 corn as pore 
Delhi 

H»'0-hiarpor» 

D»odiaua 


6 <Sl> per square milt*- 
836 


514 

497 

490 

450 

4*29 


• » 


M 




^ the total population 9,581..292 were males, am 1 > .015, f(T<> 
hnnales; 10,210.so.} were adubs, 1,137,505 youths and vonug 
"omen, and 6.248,442 children under J2 years ol a^e ; 1, l i I 
h : 2,045 Eurasians, 2,513 Native t'liristi.-ms. 

LUl 6H &d;hs, 0,<H>4J59 Hindoos, 9 . 331 .- 'T 51ahotned.n^, 
4U 'd l,Oo(|,slo ni other classes;—9,450,868 Were agriculturists, 
^d‘ : [.ss4 lion- agriculturists. 
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Names of Com 
inlasioner- 
GUiyB. 


Delhi 


llieaur 


Umb&lft 


Julnmllmr ... ^ 

i 


Names of Exc- 
cuii vo Dis¬ 
tricts. 


Hi 

3 

~ /j 
D © 

3 

3 . 

°i I 

X 


Umritnur 


i .ahore 


Delhi , 
Goorgaon 
Kurual 
Uissar 

Rubtak 
Sirsft^ / 

Gtnbala 

Loodiana 
Simla 

Julumlbnr 

11 ooabiarpore 

Enngra 

Umriisuf 

Seaikat 
Gurdaepore ... 
Lfihoro 

(Uijranwala ... 


{ Lfihoro 

J Gujran 
J Flro/poro 
1 Re wnlpindeo. 


I I Jheluin 
IIw-vruTi sr.rif'O -( | 

1 Goojrat 
Sliubpors 


M ooi tan 


Derajat 


'p„*havur 


Mooltnn 
j 1 Jhung 
i Mdhtg"mery.. 
L Mtmiffurgnrb.. 
( D. I. Khan - ... 
J l). G. Khan . 

11 Bannn m 

J ! -hi wur 
) K >U;U > 


Civil Divisiovs r>f tint] 
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1,273 

1,931 

2,353 

3,540 

1,812 

I, 310 
2,028 

J, 369 

18 

1,332 

2 , 0 SG 

8,900 

1,066 

1,955 

1.822 

3,0-17 

2,502 

2.696 

6,212 

3.910 
1,9-11 
4.698 
- 6,882 
6.704 
5 *77 
3,022 
7.006 
2,319 

3.150 

1.929 

mjo 


,132 102.0^3 


021,675 
GOO,295 
603,912 
484,681 
531;227 
210 , 725 ' 
1,035,488 

583,218 

‘33,995 

780,16 ^ 


743.852 

832,750 

1,005,004 

906,126 

789.06? 


Chief Towns with Population. 


-~it 

55", 676 
619.253 

711,250 | 


500,988 
016,801 
368,790 
471^03 
34 8 , 01 ? 7 
569 ,i ,:7 
525.647 


308,840 

' 

623.152 

U'jW 

.s or. 2ib 
if,596,752 


Delhi. 154,417; Sonepat, 12,176* 
Faridabad, 7,990. 

Klwari, 24.503; Palwal, 12,629; 

Furrakuuggur, 10,731. 

Kurual. 29,009; Pauipafc, 25,270; 
Kaitfca), 14,940. 

HbBftr, 14,133; Hansi, 13,563; 
Bblwanl, 32,254. 

Rohtuk. 14,153; Berie, 9,722; 

Jhajar, 10,515. 

Pirsit, 11,000 

Urnbala city, 21,040; Canton¬ 
ments, 16,6-2 : Jagjulhrl, 11.- 76. 
Ludihnah, 39,983; G00rga> n, 
7,u96; Baikot, 9,165. 

Sinfla, 7.'037. 

Julundhur, 15,607; Rahun, 14.394; 
Kartarp ]6,y53; Nurumhal, 
8.866; NakoJar, 8,800; Pliilor, 
7,5^5. 

llcrihiaiporo, 12,-964; D 

9,632; ilariana, 7,745; Miaili, 
7,706; Anamlporo 6,859. 
Purport*, 9.928 : Kangra, 4,4)5. 
Dmritmr, 135. si 8. 

Sialkot, 25,887; Toarur, 8,627; 
Zaffarva I, 5,C4l. 

Diannuggnr, 7,622 : K&lnnanr, 
6,121; Batala, 28.725. 
T j:-.;0ro>5.924; .'."fR k 

Mean Moor, 13.757 Kaaur, 
Gujranwala. 19,381. 

Firozpnre. 20,592. n . . . 

Rawalpludi, 19,222 P'udlgtacb, 
8,223. . 

Jhelnm, 5,140; Pind L* d .5 n 
13,340; CbskoWal, 5,4‘ 7 ; 1A1 “- 
aaug, 6,647. /' 

Gujrat, 16,907 ; Jalalpore 1 ,J :.\ 2n ‘ 
Bherp.. H514; Mianl.V. -57 > h!! 

elmb. 8.509 ; Sa,nlwal/8,90o. 
Mr.nitan, 60,*26. ., 

M : lib na, 10,851; * C i-ui— 1 - 

41,477 ; Jhautf, 9,221. 

Eatnalik. 5,095 ; Pak Pul tan. 

Hot Ado, ■',-.52: Jacobi, 4,st2; 

^tuzaffu . urh. 4,711). 

Jim-ah I small K(mn/2t.90C ; Lcifl, 
17,033; Kti'sfchir, 9,921. 

Det ill GhOzi Khan, j ',l6k.< 
Jamporo, 7,706. 

Isa Kh i. i/,74G; Kahbsgb, 
..i. • $ 5 . 

I"*y ;• )l ;t W U I*. 8,0.; 5, 

Koii it. I 1,274 

Man iporn, 4,616, Abbot.abad. 

•1 46.). 

Total ... 
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10 

18 

24 

12 

1,061 

8,90,371 

38,70,406 

0 

9 

62 

8 

505 

10,88,915 

12,17,653 

14 

1G 

70 

15 

543 

0,80,031 

7,07,6.0 

12 

*r 

88 

26 

6G3 

4,03 S*9 

20 31,417 

11 

ii 

18 

6 

540 

0,06,669 

10,05,851 

8 

ii 

40 

20 

382 

1 , 06.81 a 

1,.32,822 

20 

24 

2S 

10 

1,132 

7,44,400 

1 

21 

12 

64 

13 

549 

7,74,209 

9 41,317 

G 

6 

12 

2 
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11 
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The Province of Oudh, annexed to British India in 185G, 
is administered by a Chief Commissioner under the Government 
of India. >Sir Ge« rge li. \Y. tamper, Part., C. U, has officiated 
for Major G' ner.d li. Barrow, C. B., as Chief Commissioner 
since iyth xMav, 1871. 


Area .—Oudh lies between Nepal and the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. It contains no mountains. In the Goudah district 
the boundary is on the ridge of the first range of low but 
abrupt hills; elsewhere it is in the plains. The area is 23,042 
pi pi arc miles ; 12,G73 square miles are under cultivation ; there 
is cult livable* waste to the extent of 5,588 square miles; the 
*k ,iUui;d>le area i 4,781 square miles. f lhe unappropriated cui- 
" tumble waste is given at 140,251 acres. 


The province is a part of the alluvial valley of the Ganges and 
pome of its tributaries. The rivers descend from the hills first 
m a southerly direction and then turn eastwards. The belts of 
fnivvfc come down between them, and are situated on the higher 
land between the stream-. The fitrrai stretches ad along t he 
frontier of the province immediately below the forest,and is 
low and moist. It. is more or less settled and cultivated, but 
the crops are poor and the country is unhealthy on first 
settlement; there are great difficulties in the way of bringing iho 
soil under cultivation. Throughout this district there are huge 
grassy plains where numerous herds of cattle are kept, and it 
h interspersed with old water-courses, the formei bods of the 
river, now forming jheels and swarming with alligators. In. 
the Baraich and Goudah districts the rivers run in a less easterly 
direction to meet the Gogra, and the tnrrai gradually fades 
i, to the drier land; the beds of the streams become deeper ^ 
and* more marked, tin* jheels disappear er assume a miallv' 
ilifiv. - v * 11 1 character, being mere collections of rain water \\\»ui 
of spring-fed reservoirs a- before ; and* the country the % 

ordinary appearance of the plain of the Ganges. 1 he land 
u.w bettor cultivated, villages arc more n nine rolls, groves of 
lino trees abound, and eveiytlriug lias a comparatively civilized 
•rid " Ltled appearance. Ilencefoiward tin* country In- m belts 
(»v 2 on.es foil >wmg the course of the rivers. In the Bapoch and> 
Kb oce districts, where the tarrai lades into the drier IaikI, 

M--i two tm.< t.s, known as I >howr«r;i ; n<l Sonpani, whit h have an 
r-Ko.'lloiit. brood of draught cattle, borttli ot the Cluukn anti 
(j (l ,]■ (| eprovinee is divided bv the G^omtec, ^lnch iiuib thioug \ 
i : iu a a ..-aft-south-east direction, into two nearly equal portions. 
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7'ini ns. Soil The Sepoy Country. 


general character of the country south of that river is 
-superior to that on the north. The upper part of the tract 
between the Goomtee and the Gogra, consisting ©f the main part 
^ the district of Ivheree, the whole of See tn pore, a p • rt of 
ucknow, and the upper part of Jiarabunkee, is generally 
sandy; the crops are mainly unirrigated. In the centre of 
! IS ., tract there are a few jheels, especially in the lower part 
ot keetapore, in Lucknow, and Barabtmkee, where the soil is 
11101 e clayey and the crops more irrigated and finer, but its 
general character is as described. The lower part of the 
aiabunkee distiict and Fvzabad are better; there are more 
.j « els and more irrigation, and all the finer crops are produced. 
10 llne3t putt ot this tract is in the district of J3arabunkoe he- 
^ lie niain road from Lucknow to Fyzabad and the river 
e * .*^ ere the population is dense, the soil excellent, and 
vel1 lrrj gation general 


<SL 


rude 


nil --c-v.wii guueiai. 

is thfi V‘ K ^ °* C0uu lry between the Goomtee and Ganges 
thron'd 1 V est P ai 't of the province. The river Sai runs 

a i ° -. ie . Ce utre of it, and perhaps the part south of 

. \ llvei is, on the whole, the finer. Outside the cen- 

a iact, ami on either side of it, lies a beautiful stretch of 

< ui.un ihc soil here is domett (two earths), it is all watered 
• '■ut luc e wells, and is wooded in a style not oft< n to In s :cn. 
t] ^ V>0<J< llK ee( ^ S oes ou to tlie banks of tlie river , though. as 
a !. G a PPf na checl, the water is not found so near the suit. \ 
801 niorc sandy and loss productive. The-products of 
.j, ( i,llCt em h ^oe all the crops found in this t of India, and 
is •).! ° untl y looks like a garden. It is healthy, the climate 
j|. 0 nU <?tl, e native idea and constitution, and it produces 

t-hase/'fif V U ° ^ lave the ranks of our own army ns well 

and hea/ ^ ^ a ^ ve State. In this tract the crops are large 
cultivated iUu ^ ^ ie h-os attain a great size. It is nearly all 
g dci ail( ^ VGl T Ptllo waste is to he seen. The population 
for an< ^ ^ ie foldings small ; the people are remarkable 

n X , , :? x ‘^ G Nt to their birth-place. The cultivation is not equal 
] vill , t ,e " 1Q le areas of (he villages. On the contrary, the lands 
( >ur-T\ ip f '] ^ ie vl hago.s are all watered and manured, but tho 
p, u ^ e kuvd.s ou the borders of tlm villages are for the mo-', 
village Uj?rigated ^ aiK ^ are held by cultivators resident in oihcv 


th 
th 
th 
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*nerah have been discovered in Oudh. 
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Principal geographical divisions of territory. 

Total urea iu square miles. 
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Waste. 


IdvLsiung. 

Districts. 
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British Possession.!. 
Lucknow ... 

603 

187 

208 i 

OSS 

m 1 

l.ui%ncir, .,.i 

1 

(Jnao 

001 

304 

452 

1,7,7 

1 

i 

Bara Duukeo 

621 

172 

251 

1,21*4 


Total 

2.205 

C? ' 

1 

971 

a, t*7 9 

[ 

Se.tapore... 

1,043 

439 

315 

2 127 

Sue taper*, 4 

tlurlui ... 

1 320 

350 

4 

« 

i 

iihereo 

1.290 

833 

6 CD 

2,C S (3 





_ 



Total 

3 933 

],S22 

j. 

7,1 <»5 

*4 — . - 

| 

Fftlzabod ... 

017 

291 

4‘»7 

l/<i* 

Knujtbail \ 

I 

Uhaialob ... 

1.316 

1,061 

207 

2. COG 

! 

Gouda 

1,614 

7 It! 

320 

2,'00 


Total 

3 889 

2 ,0^8 

1 

(1,071 

f 

Boy BarciJy 

980 

339 

400 

1,511 

ltoy Bareilly 

Sultan r ro 

890 

3*5 

407 

1,702 

l 

FrataUgurh ... 

700 

221 

623 

1.411 








Total 

2,576 

925 

1,486 



Native States .—Sil 
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... 


Grand Total 

12,678 

6,568 

4,781 

20,043 
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Area and Communications. 
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Miles. 

: Ht 
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| 1 

1 l 3rd 

337 ’ 

838 

\ 1 " l 

55 

2 ml 

221 

/ .r.l 

4<1 

1 Ht 

5 

’ 2inl 

327 

1 ( 3rd 

61 

1 

15 

< 2nd 

lor, l 

Ud 

233 1 


1,039 


44 

1 i 2m1 

167 

1 1 3rd 

259 

i l 1st 

0 

2ml 

178 

i t 
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l 1st 

26 

3t,d 

ly-3 

i .hd 

17r, 

1,106 

( 1-t 

42 

- 1 2nd 

302 

(3rd 

24 | 

( 1st 

29 

2nd 

203 , 

1 3rd 

72 

f 1st 

42 
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22R 
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The Oiulh forest are in three divisions.. The 
airigurh Division, lies between the rivers Soheli and Mu- 
The trees here are not large enough to produce logs ol 
timber. The area is 203 square miles, ol* which 149 square 
mile-, produce sal. In the 2nd, or Baraich Division, the country 
between the rivers Kauriali and Gjrwa is partly covered with 
si.' oo forest and partly with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. 
The area is 2C>9 square miles, of which 17(1 square miles produce 
sal. The forest area is 170 square miles, of which 100 produce 
s; I The trees which are reserved in the Oudh forests are (l.) Sal 
(Shovea robust;*,) (2.) SUsoo (Dalbergia sissoo) (3.) Tun (Cedrela 
toona.' I*.) Ebony. (Diospyros melauoxylon.) (-3.) Dhau (Conn, 
carpui laiifolia.); (6). Arseni (TefriTlnalia tomettto9a)/(7*) Kher 
(Au.ciar catechu.) (8.) Tikoi or, Hahlu (iNauclea can I i folia.) Ot 
these? ah toon, ebony, dhau, and arson: are found in the higher 
i’ore.-d called Bh/ibnr or, locally, Damar. The other trees are 
found on the lower ground or tvrrai. There is a very small 
tract under sissoo reserved for the use of the gun carriage agen¬ 
cy at Futtoligurh. The bulk of the Oudh forests, and by far 
the more valuable ones, were given to Nepal by Lord Canning 
in reward for the services of the Durbar during ih 2 Mutiny. 

liiurs .— The principal rivers of Oudh are the Bapf.ee, the Ba¬ 
hai, :he Girwii, the Kauriali, the MoImuh, the Soheli, tlie Surd a, 
the Ul, the Katna, the Guumtee, the IS a i and the Ganges. Of 
the.s 1 all, except the Ul, Katna, Gooniled and fcSai, are hill streams 
descending from the Himalayas, and subject to the sudden, 
fi !k*s w Inch characterize the hill streams. 'J he liapfct: is a vapid 
river navigable for boats up to Bbinga. It is used lor railing 
timber in the rains. It is a second class river, and swarms with 
■ - . The Bahai is rapid and shallow in its uppet course, 
and useless for navigation and lor railing. The Givwu, where it 
enters British territory, is a mountain si ream with a great fall, 
rushing iu rapids and pools ovi.u a -tony ami sandy bod. It is 
unless for navigation. It is a hiancli of the Kauriali, from which 
i' i- i 's bv percolation, .» 1 t<> which it i. united lower down. 

} ili is th • largest of the affluents of the Gang ?s. lt£ 
disirii.org/'’ is 13.0S2 cubic feet per second, li is more riian t wice 
the size of the Ganges where it leaves the hill.-, aud is navigable 
for beats throughout the year wii bin British territory. This is 
the uver which is called Karnali m the hills * Kauriali, after 
it cm mv rim pi bus to iI• condu nee with the Sarju a liul below 
1,’bar’in pur : Gog 11 tl eucc to Fyzabad; Sarju, about Adju- 
dia; and I); ca or Gngva again below this down to its confluence 
evith the Cange? at Bevelgunj near Chup.a. The Moh.-.my. is 
the boundary of the British territory from Gwaree Ghat to its con¬ 
fluence with the Kauriali, rather moie riian hall its course in the 


Ci. 


J) 1 ll JUS, 


It 


IS 


shallow and rapid .stream, not navigable, but 
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ftiy/Vs. Marshes. 

iiber is floated down it in the rains to the Kauri ali. Ihis fciy— 
owarms with alligators, both the magar or broad-noseo, and tne 
gurial or long-nosed species. The Sohch is a small stream, >ut 
has sufficient water to float timber in the rains to the Ivanna i. 
The Sarda is a river about the size of the Ganges w here a 
leaves the hills; nine miles below, its discharge is 6,416.cubic 
feet per second. It, is the boundary between British territory 
and Nepal out of Oudh. It lias lost the character of a hi l 
stream and flows in a sandy bed. It is more or less navigable 
throughout British territory, but being large, rapid, and lull of 
shallows and snags, it is not a good fiver for rafting, and the 
route by the Soheli and the Kauviali to Bairam-Olnit. is consi¬ 
dered a better one for timber. This river is called Kalce in the 
hills and Surda in the plains after emerging from the hills, d ho 
f l, which receives the Baraunclia, rises in the swamps of the 
Kdieree district bordering on Shahjehaup »re. It is not na 
^ablc, except for small boats in the lower part ofdts course. It 
flows under the station of Lukhinrpore and fall* into 11 1 ? C liauka 
at the eastern extremity of the lvheree district. Ihe 7 \oloOf 
vises in Shajelianpore and is not navigable. It falls into ihe 
Goomtee about where the Scetapore and Hurdui road crosses that, 
river. The Goomtee is a river rising in some vice field.-, liom 
which its head waters appear to trickle. Its wa ei v< c t and 
its banks are cultivated throughout the province. It i navig¬ 
able throughout the greater part of its course in Oudh ; but it is 
extremely tortuous, and the navigation is impeded at Sultanpoi o 
hy rocks. The £}cti rises in some fields in the Iluvdlii disn clou 
the borders of Kberee. It lias hardly any bed foi 

is d in the dry weather, but shortly below raiharvHh© 

Water appears. It is not navigable, but is used tor irrigation. 

JJteeU and Marshes.— -There are no lakes, though some of the 
oheds are very extensive sheets of water. r J he country lvlvc* u 
ihe Goomtee and the Ganges is well supplied with thorn. 1 hi \ 
lie in two |» d hollows, on eitlu r side ,CH • 

ft ud about midway between that liver and t.>c G omie* >nd 
Ganges r spectively. They are drained by lat ra; mtJuts which 
Tnli mainly into the Sai, and which came the occasional fh , -Is 
in that river after heavy rain. They are a st’ iking b atuiv <d 
the country, stretching in a continuous series, on both side- of 
the Sai, from the Shahjehanpore boundary to that at Juunpuio 
ftnd Allahabad, and often connected wlu*n the v. mi has )-• ■ «» 


is are 


covered with all kind 
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icavy. The Oudh .. 

l°wl and some of them are fairly stocked with snipe. ^ u 
tnrrai margin's are numerous, l'ht y - ; (vV \ 1, 1 c i .• m 

graces and are the favour! Ce lair of tiger.) m t.lm hot w oat lie 
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Civil Liviuons. —(Continue].) 



Grand total ; ; 23,075 lU,17U'.*6 ',124,7 601 ICO j 145 | 50 13 | 8,5021 17,63,252 









































































A d.nmistrniive Divisions, rcj-idaliov 


x wistralive Divisions .—There are four Divisions, ad* 
stored by Commissioners, and each Commissioner.')]ip 
comprises three Districts, which are administered by Deputy 
..ommi'Sioners, and these again are sub-divided into Tahsils, 
in IV. !! iere ni .’ e 43 1#n Oudli, averaging 534 square mile* 

1 niea * Dach Division lias on an average an area of 5,993 
1 j r lnl ° N ? n< 3 2,794,377 inhabitants. The average area of 
q‘ n jrV llC i 1; ' *»998 square miles, and the average population 
j^: 459 wuk The area ranges fn 


torn 3,04-6 square miles in 


IV, !n! tm "T n • sc,uare miles in Lucknow, and the population 
110m 1 > 1 ' 2 ' 0 ^ hi Gonda to 737,732 in Kherep. 


1 (•,() VV’VVV Civil an< ^ Revenue judges of all classes was 
ofiu’es * ( y i ’‘bg 1 Sc rates 145; with very rare exceptions the 



It 11 220 2 ? 9 nst f nsus 'J as tal<en on 1st February 186f). 

tali si Is lio , v sous * or 474 to the square mile. If three 

5 j 


ah si Is bo ex cent or 1 1,.*V* lo Lne square mne. it three 

1 4 to the rnUo t .li ,0pniatl0n 0n 84 cent- of its area is 
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Inhabited houses 
Men, _ ’ 

Women, 
boys, > 

Oil \\ under 12 


Th 


0 clussificati 


2 ,1 1 1 , iiiJii 

3 636.888 

zjsfu.m 

2,188 330 
1,843,588 


^“tltidianaandothaf) 


1011 s °f Hie population shows 


U'ijcca-classes f 

Hir.,1- ’ > 


Hindoos, 
^ Ial Jotne Ians 

6.543,200 
' 


5,44G 

9S5 


JO, 002,731 
1,105,879 


nie entered as agriculturists, and 4,677,451 as ru u* 



Oudh, 



Oudk. 
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Inhabited he uses. 




Popu- 


& 

1 

sS 

m 

.1 




Children tinder 12 
years. 

District. 

2 

t, .£ 

52 

si 

a & 

o 

A 

o 

rf 

o 

o 

3 

Total. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Male. 

Female. 

Lucknow 

4,090 

130,602 

134,092 

$47,667 

319.176 

170,402 

144 974 

Unao 

4,972 

119,767 

124,739 

236,511 

234,199 

136,207 

118/237 

B.-i a Batikce 

025 

117,271 

148,166 

283,364 

283,512 

100,857 

341,851 

Total ... 

0,087 

397,640 

407,629 

867,542 

836,886 

473,526 

405,065 

ctootapoifl 

1,456 

161,169 

162,625 

317,113 

282,67G 

180,372 

153,2^1 

Uuidui 

3,105 

175,024 

178,519 

316.210 

278,859 

184,744 

151,061 

Ehereo ... 

120 

119,042 

119,171 

283,805 

222,952 

130.079 

115,770 

Total 

5,080 

455,236 

460,315 

897,12G 

784,487 

501,195 

420, Cl 8 

Faizabad 

3.283 

276,607 

279,850 

456,882 

465,859 

233.681 

235,108 

HbaraicU 

52 

121,853 

121,905 

256,148 

237,837 

150.779 

130,378 

Uoada ... 

... 

... 

... 

334,414 

354,627 

250,210 

209,211 

Total 

3,335 

396,420 

401,765 

1,066.942 

1,057,823 

684,670 

574,6 3 

liny Tnrelliy «.• 

1,644 

160,866 

102,400 

230,132 

200,8i>2 

103,507 

131,600 

Sultanporo 

1,221 

155,608 

156,789 

281,017 

312,794 

184,595 

151,827 

T-auib^urh 

735 

184,726 

186.460 

286,041 

301,004 

188,477 

159,178 

Total 

3,500 

001,15S 

50405 < 

804,723 

875,350 

530.939 

443,1130 

Grand total 

2? ,902 

1,752,4*U 

| 1,774,355 

3,636.333 

8,554,540 

2,180 330 

l,9fc3.D3* 
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Population* 

Political , and Fiscal Geography. 


<§l 


Iation. 


Total. 


982,279 

725,151 

675,687 


2,583,019 


983,445 

031,377 

788,604 


2,603,426 


618 

280 

425 


1,441,028 
774,640 
1.108,4c2 

^. 384,130 

783,246 
930,003 
836, *263 

2 , 650 , 17 - 


11 -20,747 4C5 


Classification of population. 


ChriBtian9. 


*2*3 

5S 

§0 

%u$ 

sss 

a o-5 
■A 


706 I 1,222 


533 

650 


631 


410 

403 

242 

856 


448 

560 

093 

513 


4,292 


430 

39 

78 

647 


420 

34 

82 

492 

47 

43 

18 


108 


6,440 


760 

2 

9 


02 


41 


51 


985 


788,036 
073,019 
74 S, 061 


?,204,110 


612,770 

815,593 

601,610 


2,322,6 T9 


1,301,756 

670,313 

1,050,433 


3,028.502 


749,148 

838,467 

859,810 

2,417,434 


100,02,731 


1 7, • 9 
51,030 
127,315 


800,834 


117,448 

85,094 

73,037 

276,769 


135,253 

98,124 

117.3S3 


850,760 


33,726 

91,050 

70,234 


201,615 


1,105,879 


Occupation. 


& 


3??,342 

408,076 

741,980 


1,273,407 


63,377 

699,696 

474,810 

10,03,253 

916,140 

495,761 

753,720 


2,195,011 


399,034 

521,357 

640,031 


1,401,025 


U 

a 

Pd 


5'.'3,936 
317,078 
403,599 


1,304,012 


399,098 
321,081 
203,794 | 

_l 


r; 1.093 
600 


! 1,093 


095,173 


i j -a 

491.883 I | § 


2 79.. 889 
414 749 

1,133,619 


333,012 

409,806 

390,226 


1,189,147 


0 643,2 4,077,461 


23 


23 , 


~ a. 
I o 

** P. 
Zj , 

a h 

:-3 

*3 

J 


- D. 

o — 
a a 

®jS 

12 % 

12 * 

•ii 

o —• 

l w ® 

c* 

> Cl 

* t> 

II. 

»! 8 

K 

Jj < efl 

: r * 

d,.~ I* 

31 s 

** nci CS 


1,710 i i 


V0fc * m,Pati. 
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2-Ki Central Provinces, 
The Centra.! Provinces* 


<SL 


Central Provinces were formed inlo a Cliief Com- 
missionersliip by Lord Canning on 2nd November 1801. Sir 
K Temple, the first Chief Commissioner, was succeeded by 
the Ilou’ble Mr. Geoige Campbell. The present Chief Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. J. H. Morris, was appointed on 27th May IS70. 

—The Central Provinces extend from the 18tli to 
tlu- :M th d* gree of North Latitude, and from the 76th to the 
b6th parallel of East Longitude. The area is 112,680 equate 
miles, of which 84,043 are British territory and 28,087 are 
under Native Feudatories. The extreme length of the Province 
h >m nofth to south-is 500 miles, and the extreme breadth from 
eaM. to west GOO miles. To the east the Province extends to 
within V)0 mile of the Bay of Bengal, to the west it. touoKes 
th<* Kin idei-h district of Bombay and Berar. On the north 
the h* datory States of Bundlekund and Bhopal, and more 
to the west Holkar’s territory, form its boundary; the southern 
border reaches the dominions of the Nizam and the district 
of Rajarnundry in Madras. Of the area described as 
ordinary British territory, little more than one-fourth is citl- 
t '-ojd, :.nd of the remainder less than one-half is cultur- 
able. 'It will be long before the population comes t.o press 
on the laud, or b bore any considerable portion of the large 
reserve of culture die land is broken up. Two thousand and 
ninety miles of made roads traverse the Province in various 
directions, and 400 miles of railroad are open for traffic. 

Climate .—The normal monsoon rain-fall is generally light at the 
rhniiov nearest to the Western Uhais, ;uul increases with the ad¬ 
vance f the monsoon eastward. In the country south of the Sat- 
poc a.s the average rain-fall of the monsoon over the Taptee water¬ 
shed, is net ween 20 and 30 inches ; over East Berar and the Wur- 
dli -listriofc between 30 and 40 inches ; while the rain-fall over 
the Wyangunga watershed ranges from 40 inches at Nagp-ao 
to between GO and 70 in Ealnghat. The rain-fall at Hatra and 
Land, in the latter district, close unde)* the western face ot 
the iMaikal range, is the highest in the Province. Along the 
Satpooras, the central watershed, the rain-fall is light, tat Aseer- 
gurn, the point furthest to the west; heaviest at Mandla and 
Kaingurh, near the eastern extremity ot the range. The average 
tain-fill of the five years, 18^66-1870, was 30 inches at Rhuu- 
Ovvrj, the station farthest to the west, 59 inches at Jubbulpore, 
v; ,.;h lies at the head of the valley. Along the line of the 
Vindhvas the f *.U at Bhopal is less than 40 inches, while at 
Sngur, father east, it is 52 inches. 
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Adviinistrativt Statistics, Population. 

/ nnislralive Divisions .—The Central Provinces are divic 
—. / or administrative purposes into 4 Divisions or Com- 
^mission or .ships, and 19 District.*. The Districts vary very .con¬ 
siderably in size and population. The average is 4,454 
square miles, but the Raipore District has an avea of 11,880 
square miles, while tlic District of Nursingpore has only 1,916. 
Ui ? l o o WCre durin g ^ ,c year 129 Civil and Revenue Judges, 
^d 203 Magistrates of all sorts. The Police force numbered 
/wo9 men for a population of 7,985,411, and the total 

C ? S Li 0 ;'- Gfficials and Poli ce of all kinds was Rs. 21,68,04-4 
or X21G,804. The largest towns are— 



Population at 

At the Census 

Nanporo ~ f 

Jubmil pore 

Kamtheo 

8agur 

Koorhanpore 

Census of lsG6. 

of 1872. 

... 85.GG1 
... Go,7« 4 
... fri.980 
... 43 312 
... 34.137 

84 2r$ 

... 04,179 

48.607 
... 45 6.15 

29,3u3 


2 , 6$2 000 
2,079.1 S3 
1,960,237 
1 , 735,712 


Only 7 other towns have a peculation over 10,000 each, 

Population The first Census of the Central Provinces wa'* 
taken on the night of the 5th November 1866, and the total 

mXlbr^OecSs :-i tllat 0f th ° Feudat0ry Statcs ' " as csli - 

Male adults... 

Female auuhs 
Male children 
Female children 

' 1 Census was taken on the night of the 25th (-1 Ja 

f !v lo/ -. and ike population was then found to be, in lusiv* 
etu a oiy States, 9,224,825, showing an increase of 158,787* 

e Population of the several Divisions is as follows:— 

Sir- ::: ::: 88 ffi 

9*SU- ::: ::: ::: 

t ^ dl _° compilation of the Census returns is not sufficiently n 
r 1 j , ] Cod Permit of further details being given. The popubub 
dt’ !l pk r ' ■' nce * s is very heterogeneous. AJ a rather. Ouidoo, Hi 
y* 0l ? dee > Telugoo, Ooriya, besides various local patois, are i 
i5°vd U ln different parts of the Province. The populati 
m P r V j compared tvith other parts of 1mlia, very scanty, t 
^ density being only 79 to the square wile, 


Civil Divisions of British Territory. 
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Ctril '< • ‘virions o/Bri-irii T r» ?'fry.— (CbiUimied. > 








































































Jd habited Houses. j .» ■- 
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A/ , North-Western Provinces- 

Th-is, the Lieutenant Governorship of oldest evontion in India, 
e.-stiJ.iisijed a? the Government of Agrr. under Sir C. Metcalfe, 
>} Act ol Parliament, in 183S, After a short tenure or Mlice he 
vpJ 1 ° s,,ccee ded ; as Lieutenant Governor, by Mr. Uohevtson, Mr. 
mmason and Mr. Colvin, Before the appointment of Sir 
eoige Ldmonstone in 1858 Lord Canning removed (Ik* on : 1 

°l the Province to Allahabad. Sir George Edimm,.uno\v:,s 
.-'Uceeeoed by the Hon’ble E. Drummond. The present Li me- 
Sir William Muir, K. C. S. I. took his Beat on 
k 4 '. 1 / ar °b 1868. In 187*2 his five years’ term of office was 
extended by one year. ^ 

i A ' t , E ’ rovinc «. covorin-v* 80.901 square miles, lies 

«,d£ ? 4«J* S0 T V 'at- -iV SV N„ and long. 77' 4' 
0 r v ‘ ^ Jf bounded on the north by ilie teiTumics 
Nepalese'"T* -°^ ® ul { lwa *' Thibet, Nepal, Oudli and ibe 
Ol.ota N „ , <-’ ust by the Divisions of Bflhar aed 

(State of?'.'' 0 ’ f U ^-" nver bengal; on the south by the N.i live 
Stiuou I);'’ ! tlle P ett y Principalities of Unmlelklinnd, the 

ofXi " 11,0 OonbalProvinces, and the Native Stales 
tno . .!• r\ " 10 c 'l’ 0ro anc1 1 ’hurt jiore ; on the vest 1>v the t)k- 
Lu ,, r' Sa ?, n r,n ll " : Pu "b ll, > the River Jumna up 
linns iTmnT!.' 1 : "’Inch point the lal.a ; a 

alluvial ni ••j!, f'X :,r t,le ,ar .~ er portion of this area is an 

erlv directi m* * J" !r ¥ d '!- V g^tnvors which take a Souil,-. 

Oi’ these tl f . mu ° t,,e lower ranges of the Jliimihyfts. 

v. ,,ich ji, .] important are the Jumna ami : lie G , ,ivp 

Coal). ' Th i! H ' hveeu them great plain km, n as (I 
by nunievi,’. •mngunga travel - es Rohilkund. ami is i< eniiled 
Ghii m s 1: ,/ J nn 1 1 streams issuing from the hilk It jmm the 
T1ie°Sarda 0 p C \^ °t l\ unnoil j> ]n the Fun 
boun i’n v- i *i l isoiiinvy from Kale“ Kumnmi, \\ inn the 

the dALm ?^, tlie J3ni; l1 "> Ne],d Tmm : then l,„,on 
of CiimI, - i . * dd.bheet and Sliahjehanpore and the Province 
; 'U\jng traversed the In 11 or province, it re-ar,pears 
ort h-\\ estc rn Provinces in Liu District . ( ickpc 


Hu* 


J k qt, i m ".Vi ! IT J,JUhUa 1 f “I* tlm province, \y h< n it, so par; . s t ho 
g(., s i l ' l: ^ '''pore ami Sanm, and confritutes t<* rk 
i v. a ter greater than that of the ktlCr ri . r j , 

]>, l° % ^ ;) ujhee, latitude 25“ 4(V N., longUiuk* SC 40' 

lira i.. s th. mi p lta - lt lun \ ov : L- m is tl: Goomtt , , which ekic'V 
bavii.r, ' ’ ; lie Ganges 

laiqo ^riv^^V .^ l0 r *H,y of Jottuporc. The Ti-aplc* i, ab > a 
01 ‘ Ti Nepal/which, aliei* tVav* i sin ^ Om'h. :•*, 


i i 
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The North-U r este»n Provlnui. 
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yjciiwc distance marking the boundary of that province r 
Gor.ickpore District of clio Noi th-Western Provinces, falls 
into the Qogru in the south of the latter district, on the boun¬ 
dary qjf Azinigurb. 


All these streams are perennial; the Jumna, Gauges, and 
Gugia being fed from the Himalayan 8uows» while the Rain- 
gun ga comes from far within the hill ranges, and the Goomteo 
takes its j Go in swamps and springs at their foot. The country 
traversed by them presents throughout very similar features. 
Die Hi m alajas are skirted to the south by a region called the 
Tcrai, the existence ot which depends on the arrangement of 
the water-bearing strata of* the range. These here touch the 
Miriacc, and the numerous springs issuing from them unite iu 
extensive swamps, covered lor the most part with forest and 
jungle, the atmosphere of which is deadly to all but the abori¬ 
ginal races for the greater part of the year. From the boimd- 
m v .I tliis region southwards the alluvial land tends do. u 
tuv ;u i. the watershed of the Ganges valley in one gentle and 
eontinm.Mslope, unbroken by hill or rock. Almost the whole 
* i mu. [ in is culturable, and most of it highly fertile ; facilities 
In: irrigation exist in numerous wells and streams capable ol 
Ding diverted into cauals. Of these latter, the most valuable 
h th ; pro; t Gauges f inal, i■ -elf in its upper dimensions a 
river, wh'u.ii leaves the < Ian .< ... at Hurd . . 1 it mes from 

the hiib, and rejoins it in the Cawnpore District, after a fertiliz¬ 
ing course of more than COO miles. 

♦Such 1 - the character of (he northern side of the great Jumna- 
Gn.n.LiH valley. That of the southern, stretching from the Muttra 
10 to >. Ghazeepore District, is cry different. Here the stony 
btralu approach very near to tin* river. At Ohunai 0 es the 
range of hills actually touch llm Ganges; but in all th Tiaus- 
J tunna and Trans-G angelic districts, the southern portion is hilly 
and luolcen, covered, with wide jungle, the resort ofjumn ron - 
wild 1 * asts, and ■ 1 uvojsod by lain rivers, floods during themiuy 
•'•-■si "Hi, ai . dr; 01 nearly so, in the winter mid spiiug. In the 
w os 1 0111 Uiitricis of this tract till soil is generally loss loifile, bnl. 
in Jaludii. Humcerpoie, and Banda ate f«*ond ex ton.-'ve patches 
< film '• bl;'f k soil' or a Mar,” Ihedehit • ra[>-rock, well-known 
its i ! m .1 1 rigution is here dmo^i unknown bnl is ocea- 
II)* practised from large reservoirs, formed by running dykes 
In |nin two Fours of liill, and damming up the drainnge wafcei 
imiii : bnv •. In the districts ol Muttra and Agia :» cauui in 
1111 * I * * 1 cvdistn: lion. vb. h will d ayy its wider from tue Jumna, a 


r 


miles below Delhi. 
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Kumaon. Gur/twul. Ddfira Boon. 

to these great divisions of the territory under lids 
Government, the plains lying to the north and tlio broken coun¬ 
try to the south of the great valley, its administration ex¬ 
tends to the Ivumaon and Gurhwal, the hill IVrgunnah ot 
Jounsar Bawur, and the valley of the Delira Doom The first 
and second of these are similar in character, and consist entirely 
ot mountain and valley, all but the cultivated portion of the 
latter, and the too precipitous sides of the former, being covered 
with forests of oak, rhododendron, pine, and many other trees of 
temperate climates. These ranges rise in ridge after ridge 
until at last vegetation ceases, and the snow-line is attained. 
'1 liis mountainous region is rich in mineral wealth. The Go- 

O M 

vernment possesses mines of iron and copper, and were communi¬ 
cations extruded, and a proper supply of fuel obtainable, con:-l 
doubtless work them with great profit. Thofoiestsin the lower 
range-, where the tributaries of the Ganges and Jumna all*rd 
water-carriage for their produce, are invaluable. The bill sides 
a J e suitable for the growth of tea, and many plantations have 
aheady been established by Kuropean speculators ; while the lower 
lands in the valevs are sufficiently fertile to produce enough tor 
the few wants of the inhabitants. 

Attached to the hill districts, between the foot of the moun- 
ivins and the oozy soil of tlm Terai, is a belt of land vailed (he 
Bhnbur, formed from the debris of the lower ranges, which is 
culuvated almost exclusively by the native-’ of th * hi’ l.», \\ ho 
V * l *' in the cold season, returning with the gathered haivew: 
1,1 or May. Being porous to a great depth iln-r • < no 

" 0 , J 1,1 and cultivation is only practicable where th • hid 
fetreums can ho led out into the fields. This tract i rapidly ho 
jv ' Ut, g the granary of the hills— the source whence' supph tor 
. 'mpori mt elation a of JNynce Tal and Hanookhet are hewn. 
^ b ’ l(, bes are watered hy numerous smell i nulls t d from 

s P ll .ng* or mountain streams, and the profits «>f th ■ mair-gemem, 
lu the Terai, ate devoted to further reclamation and g. i.oral 
improvements. 
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Thi North-'Western Provinces. 
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'P^mdation .—The lost Census was taken on the night of 1) 
r f&pfxy 1872 when the population was 30,777,1)4*1. The do- 
urfTod rosuiis have not yet appeared. The following figures are 
based on the very careful census of 1865 when the population 
was 29,710,001, aud the number of houses 6,125,578, or almost. 
5 poisons to a house. Of these, 10,043,350, or 33*7 per cm .. 
weie miult males; 9,126,818, or 30'7 per cent., adult females ; 
5 900,007, or 19 9 per cent., boys; and 4,670,486. or 1 57 per emit., 
girls. Classified according to religions, 25,308,456, or 85 1 per 
cad., wore Hindoos; 4,151,486, or 13‘9 per cent,, Mussulmans; 
aud the icin.iinder Christians, Boodhists or Jains, aud abori¬ 
ginal tribes. According to occupation, 17,740,785, or 59*9 per 
Vent., were agriculturists; while 12,005,870, or 40 4 per** nit. 
followed other callings. The average population per square 
mile was 308. The most densely populated district was .Be¬ 
nares, with 797 to the square mile; the most thinly, Gurhwal, 
v iih 50. The Benares Division is generally the most thickly 
peopled ; the Aliahabad, Agra, Meerut and ilohilklmud Divi¬ 
sions are very much the same in density of population, while 
the Jhangie Division is the most thinly peopled of all the plain 
country. 

AViUi the exception of the non-Aryan tribes in the south of the 
Mir zap ole District, and the Bhotiyas, who inhabit the debatable 
land in tho extreme north of the Kumaou Division, and a6t 
11 ' r ^riors between 1‘hibet and India, the language of the entire 
popuh lion of the North-Western JPi'ovinces i lay b sai * 5 

practically the same, although roughlj • into Oftrdoo and 

Hindoo. I hose languages are identical in structure, and to 
a grdht extent in the word| and idioms employed; bu 
former, which is the result of the mixture of population, caused 
by the irruption of the Aluhomeduns into India, draws a largo 
portion of its vocables from the lang^^cs of the .conquerors— 
Arabia Persian, and Turkish. Its influence predominates in the 
t )\vin, but ii more or less fe lt throughout the agricultural pppu - 
lat» jM nlai •(.. Teasing, however, as one advances further aiimnc 
D • ouLni- .i ) T ;*»doo class; , oi the cultivators. 

The 4*1!*.. wing table gives the names and totals of the chic 
Hiri ( ;0 castes as determined at the census of 1865 ; — 


Labm i, agriculturist, trader, and r.-rioai, 
Uujpoot. riir.o, ditto, or Rtirvant, 
dl l. o: • Icultnnat ‘raJee ot.vant, 
Coojur, ajfjuluir.at, o> lu rd«m.in, 

* beer, ditto, 

Knyech, v ritor , . 


3.4*9,494 
2 7:k:»0 .» 
f>»7 itn 
~ a 'Jvti 
li ,. 2 :n 
ol'j'c'J! 







or 097 
s V/ai 
W$,450 
* s y.8»7 
e8 Mss 

82.!,462 
257.90- 
ata,58<5 
4b 1.034 
™ : \ 36 S 
6* 77 i 4 m 

137 l.H/ew 
°* ™U7* 

* e j i 
IVXcm 
4>l , 

! > B *»‘7 
tG J, tf2 „ 
588 . in 
1 

aca 

W*. 7b. 
. *31.870 
1 i'H S 76 
W 44 
081 l GO 
1,207.6 iji 
4 ?S ,1 
'J27.'> -■ 
1.7 "V. V' . 

i.ausi.iu 

"fps 

10.7, 1 f 

3 0,154 


8C: 


196 


49.683! 
470 Wl ! 
2 b*»H 4 ii 

■ 

335*047 
398 0 <iS| 
70 ’ 
202 , 501 1 
27 0 , 08 " 
« 06 , 5 (^i 
000 . 5 "'’ 
1,015.1m 
Cf.5 T.9* 
81,- II 
433 07-2 

609 . Ml | 
600 ,»> 7 « 
40' :«i6i 
39 k,< 16 ' 
872 . 13/1 
217.530 
I"','/'- 
1 v'j.SU 
7.7 813 
354,024 
, 

778,3*:.. 

i -r] 

638.36.1 
1 566.476 

1,1 : 1 1 

901,040 
680,2 > » 
87 u,' 14 
* 716,.16 


= ? 


26,513,700 4,161,436 61 134 17.T44-.Tm! 17,006,8- 


lnoiovlc« Europ»*u Troi r,’ ai ttocrtce at da** Of C*n«u». 
J 1 
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V \C S j:'< : <■; • -4 1 ’rfvi'iCti . 


, 'H/inistrai* •/. h*. •_' o ;. <?.—T 1 i e >Tmd h - Wr* t er 11 Provinces mv 
fi - >0 *J “, lto SeVt? » JiviMoi,,. c.-cl, adniinlAcl by a Com.,.is- 
T I ,03 !„ a ! V V’o! 1 . mi.-sit i. r.- hipsof Meerut, .A,,,. 
Rj k.md A!h ,aW, Benares, dluu.de and Ivumaon. KohiU 
' ! \ C J° U t,1IiS ■m-’S* iicts; tliumsio and Kumaou thr,e ; Hie 
: a !,,r X djM '"^ *«•!•. ^‘”b tlio,e district me raided 

. . ,l 10 J J . l,| *inon-regnlation. The regulation • 1 isiri« 1 : 

p ie ln ' 1,1 / ^ the laws and regulations applicable to the 

1 rov:nces genernuj have force ; the mr,-, ^uh,i ion are those 1 o 

en(jJ.* M h a ml 


h certa . i » portions ->7the iaw have I,. 

1 ie Hk- S,-pa rat toil of a<lim>i st raf i ve funcro 
completely carried out Tl, ase latte, ate fort 
ilo.r tract,, where the pe<p| e are considered 
“! ,iau a . n< ,110re t . eclirucal P'odednte of the jL, 

SSofS. q^:^Sfcr ptio,ial w * * 

- he •KrJtl“ , TKm!ion^ f t , h >. °, rth ' 

o»e administered ?.y ~..d the Terdf: 

»»■•* toners; and the latter whi°, nl0r SnJ J,,1 " or Assist* 
c-ultiv.Mtiuy tcuantH i.oldiiicr d " 1 13 0 Ccu P led almost ei 


tot been so 
>st part t ho 
ited for H id 
adminhst 
itrol ou 


a rc 
for 


<tlC 


the intervention ""of any’pronfd' ect f ro “ (iover ’ , " : 
beaidcs b( oior, by a sSupcrinte'’ 1 ' 

■too the liiaii.'icer of the e si"a e J l " lici:i1 and Exoeuti ve Office^ 1 • ’ 
ei ument. All three are unde 1 tl,e P iirt of 'he lau < j lor i l < ~ U 
sioner of Kumaon, who also ha’" l ^ e . ‘lirectioD of . t,l « Coma 
the tract at the bjw ,,f « 1 ,' ■ ,!ie immediate ma na " emc ' n: 

' . of hills called the liha.bur In 


e ma 

Meerut Division the district of T , , —- . • , , , 

been non-refftilation until the ' , ra Doon be sa,d10 h 
isi ration, with the exception *?! 1 f ui 1871rwW n > 8a V 
Bawur, v. as a*Wfct°J • V ^ £?$? 

.. ■■■ 

. . . 0,1Ce a P orl " > " of thl% . ,,„!!v f. , ?' ,n do,ninio 1 ,s, „ 

whole of 1 


elhi 

mu 
inn 
the 
to t 


the 


more prnmtivi 


F» f u3( 

fMi.l 


hot s. The Pcrgun 
e Tehrec Rajah’*- 
Oslo Division is iior.-"iv.",„h, procedure. Th f 
es • TV <• osc-lv to thv ""«• Its .a ' 1 ‘onnstration appro, 

powers . re ex-r , so d i/ t,K ' . ot V '" 1 ' 

. i suV**' 1 dinfihnn, not, as ,ji Kutna. 

)U i tj ’ 1 he 11 igh (_\>urt. 
t , l< " <it Benares nro in aeort; 

^'lagisreriul ami Civil ('money' - 


to that 
have al.sr 
are exercised jV 
Boc;d (.TOvernnicLf, 

1 * milv 1 >' 11. ,ins u!' 
imn-rcgiihiriom In 




are 
hmtl 
Mardi dll 

i > pniy 

fs. 

The only 
tn< ih »)f (| 

.'l.'.il .srl I 


under 


07 HO 


Wit 5 


nil 


Imt 


‘inn 


I 


^nprrintt 


l»g the 
doiit 


m revenu settlcm 
1 ? r' 'Til mlminisrrnri« n, 
Onlll 1 \>I ihg n»ill}.))ily \i 
of tl 


tUem as he 


Of 


faming 

, Z i H’», * 


non 

Bi.s 


-rogulati 
1 rirf - - n 


r, n tract i: (he 
wild region d 

who as jot 


aio 


and 

In.I 
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Cas'd. Creeds. Occupations. 


ormee, agri' 
liudheo, A ' ct0 * 
•zidur, 


ulturisfc, 


J ui*'i. . "aJer, ... 
• .' '•V u .i in, . . 
i elee ’ Vl<„n,ith. 


T , - . Aeksmith, 
V ^ »rpentei # , 

C V«M« •• - 

Kembur, k 
Mujjam t' a " or * •• 


water-car 


Hindoos, 


but very geueri^^ ®& r *‘ 


071 235 
\ 318.316 
383 20*2 
423.0(H) 
3i2 nj:i 
301 471 
itimi 
"421 o07 
038.115 
, r.ooDSi 
' 563,0c 2 


Sl 


3.568 io l 
310,795 


Ki'Tiur, .'.o^er ami 

'Huduna, ' he ^ ho,d > 

Lodha, cu tlv * or ’ . 

Chutnar ,efttljer worker, but 
cull-' * ^ and lield-lauourer, 

M, • weeper,... 

i these tribes are more nn mic, .'j\is in certain parts of 
than in others; and souk', as the Jats and Goojurs, 

( to be confined to particular tracts: but the vast 
^'niority ar° P r °tty equally distributed over the whole of Lho 
'Vin/ie V 


few 


f count.”"', 

'•"">• be sai 


Vic Mu S8 ulman population is traditionally divided 

. . , , .1 IV,I , . ..K .1 -I , 1 .... . . 1 


in t< 


A* A U - A .3 lilUlllUIkUiy vi i » j > < - v ... 

kb, Syey* Moghul and Pathan. The last three classes arc well 
ked a vlJ( ,. l ] ea ^y distinct from tlio others, but the d uomi- 
pu ' * ^“ e ^hh is very loosely applied. Properly speaking, 
,descent from the Arab invaders of India, a Pai 


> that from the A Afghan, and Moghul that from the Mmi^ohati 
juerors. But it is generally assumed by all Mai lomedans 
<■ o not come under the oilier thr o classes. 'I lie Syods are 


inet! ^as numbering 160,010 soul s. the Moghuls an mil red 
m number, and the Patlmns as 509.(KS2, while tlio 
: r ^ ! dined at 1,125,518. The remain! i.. M... • dinnn 
lv made up ot Jullaha ( weavers), BhUtee (v.uu *- 
v-ssaoe (butchers), Hungry z< • (dyers), and it her »*h« -*e * 
r Iheir name from their fade, and maintain um»ng 
s caste distinctions as to fna.n’.Mge, <Sto. (thoueli md as 
a tilth they have adopted froi nth - llinduos. Th umst 
these inferior classes is the Jullahas. Ik*.-'Hr 
out the North-Western Provinces, but piiuoin.dlv in 
i Doab, are found evUmsiv e setilemonU oi cvn\cit ,, d 
' Tmily Rajpoot, Jat, and Go<> jur. The richer and nn.io 
members are often in no way JUtingi klj.ihk* fivni <n 
un> ; but the poorer and m i, igr -rant an* for 
P ar ,t hue ha If. converted. They retain t heir ohm rush 
nmil ■ superstitions ami ivadith m., and sonu t hnes am 
Iussulrn.iu Iinjpogts have :wo i mue. 0 , one Hindoo and 
Mussulman. 
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Iho, Forth- Western Trovijicts, 


<sl 


District. 


honour, 

W .rftdabB , 

budaua, 

IlareiDy, 

SbabJciuuioore 

Terni, 

Muttra, 

A i^ra. 

Futruclrabcd, 

Mynpuoric, 

htnwah, 

Ktah, 

.ulo/in, 

J 111' 'iCi0. 

' t» 'o»\j- ro, 
'■ifcwni.unj 
FuttrI., - (To, 

I*T U'lll 

Mumrerpora, 

! 1 ioiachpure, 

I 'Bliiiwurl, 
il rr. oft), 
iu j.ar.ot, 

< »b iZ'-i r no 

| J«o Unray, 

j vy. 





a 

a 

I7«briv Doon, 


1 23> 

18.976 

Kaliarunpor., 


19,144 

224,740 

i m r 

... 

(1 

H.io'umltihuh')*, ... 


22,13; 1 

1 214.118 

*.. 

7,v7< I 

I 107,499 

AllygutU, 

ICUUikoti, 


483,111' 

1 229,237 


Inhabited Hodges. 


JO 

B 


JS 

2 


Total 


45 • 


... ! lSi-.GRT, 

7,g:: 73,553 

2,4 u lsn.iav 

St, OR 3 
13,49* i 104,481 
38.81; I i*4,765 
... I 201.064 

2.68 , ! :>i.O40 


0.56", 

IP,3 M 

oa.’ioi [ 

8,865 

7.244l ' 
*.'9 710 
1,065 




684 1 
S9HI 
3,275 

\ 


8O.90G 

57,750 

184. ^ 
*48,991 

982*258 

110,089 

196,514 

241^8 
. 390.77- 
174,621 

303,261 


20.214 
243,801 
159,20. 
230,240 
114,760 
257.65(1 
86,309 
49.16C 
148,967 
233.758 
130,006 
81,2-4 
182,64c 
34,663 
177.073 
218,578 
281,064 
148,910 
134,108 
120,269 
90,581 
7U.99'* 
36.332 
277 289 
167,961 
) 09.138 
398 602 
142.&H6 
lP6.6. r 
369.055 
242,352 
297.068 
177,796 
110,607 
293,251 


population. 


I’opu- 


41,380 
295,88: 
228, Hi-6 
41 -\861 
262.081, 
314,886 
117,218 
73,891 
227,279 
870,852 
297.119 
506. E 47 
313.967 
49,231 
270,518 
359,265 
316,987 
244,071 
220.6CS 
213,728 
144,298 
119.9'»' 
78.243 
422,95s 
225.017 
242,165 
470.509 
179,536 
369,13) 

024.147 
448,969 
461,149 
845 230 
268,894 
4&a,<i:ti 
JO/" 
88,961 


-*,125 6/b 10,043,350 ?,1?C,813,5.0 0,06 


Children under 
12 yeart. 


I 

£ 


26. <>50 
260 493 
1 !> 7 !o7 1 
350.397 
214.40* 
241,293 
2-'< 697 
79,952 
212,605 
838,820 
263.627 
436,813 
274,573 
40,319 
2*1,263 
309, o6»' 

J .. 

2' 8,2j 6 
1S7,?19 
179,18* 
130,778 
111.35" 
73.06 
371,843 
215,200 
23O.U01 
•i 43,124 
105 660 
;iig,9c3 
604,01' 1 
499.694 

413 067 
844.11*6 

263,con 

466,19 5 
2,418 
8 4' 6 


19 ,. 

179,9'9 
141.*- 54 
234.3jJ 
162,689 
184,701 
82,707 
61.995 
141,743 
206,599 
182-05* 


L 

2) 

120. 

136,. 

267 

9 

10 
4*2 
31 i 
29& 

107. 
U3,8t*4 
253,4/. 
l.V 
f. 086 
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l/ie Forth-Western Province 


,§L 


District. 


U«br<\ Doon, 
Kkliurunpnr*, 
xi >*) • riiuj^c ur, 

Ai’orut, 

Hoolundaliuhir, .. 
AlUguit), *. 

K*Ulumjii. 
Uuriwai, 

Hl|noar. 

W .rftdabfl . 
budaoa, 

Bareilly; 

Sbabichaouore .. 
TVrat, 

AJur.ra, 

Agra, 

Fm ruck a bad, 

.My ii poor io, 

Ktawah, 

l'tab. 

Jatciiin, 

JbanalO, 

’ ii ' »j • y rn 
i Ml 

KtitloLf ,*r. 
Hand*. 

Allababtt'1 

Mumcorpor#, 

| 

'ioiudcpure, r< 
Buaiw, 

! AI r«’»i uto, 

! . i_ m**, 

• 2<*»>r 

! J.Mlwjvy, 

I vy, 


Inhabited Houses. 


xj 


ju 

U 

2 


2 

B 


1 23> 
19, Hi 

22,13? 

7 , V 71 

4Sj,ll! 

49,' 8< 


7,6;; 

2,441 


13,49 1 

88,81; I 


1S.9T6 

224,740 

214113 
!o7,499 
229,23 7 


19<\cn;> 
73,693 
1 bn, 190 
31,003 
164,481 
184,706 
261.064 


TVal 


2.66 ’ 33,040 


80.960 

67,760 

H3,9U0 

aei\268 

113,080 

196,614 

24lV,;.8 
■ ' • 
174,021 

908,261 


9,666, • 
19,211 

02.40i ! 

8,666 j 

7,24-1'* ' 
20 716 
1,065 

' 694 
l-Ortl 
3,176 


20,214 
243,804 
169,260 
230.240 
114,769 
207,6.'.(5 
86,399 
40,160 
149.007 
233,768 
180,066 
81,2-4 
182,64" 
34,603 
177.973 

i 18,578 
201.064 
: 

1:34,608 
120,269 
00,581 
?t; Mr 
86.382 
277 289 
19 V, 961 
169.188 
399 602 
142,8*16 
19C.6V9 
959.656 
242,352 
[*7.068 
177.796 
110,607 
293,201 


population. 


41,380 
295,987 
228 , MC0 
41 1,901 
202 08' * 1 
314,196 
317.218 
75.891 
227,279 
870,872 
297.119 
606. E 47 
813.867 
49,231 
270,618 
359,265 
816,087 

244,071 

220,8C3 
21?.,728 
141,238 
110.957 
78.243 

422,269 
229,617 
242,169 
476,600 
•79,580 
868,131 
024.117 
448,909 
48i, H9 
34 5 23(1 
268.894 
453,031 
"80 
88,961 


lopu- 


Chihlrtn under 
12 yeart- 


?• 

260 493 
197.071 
350.397 
211,403 
2',,293 
121 097 
79,862 
212,'"6 
336,629 
263.027 
436,813 
274,673 
40,319i 
241,263 
509,«i5w' 
2/7.203 
208,226 
187,3’^ 
179,18* 
130,7:8 
111.3'7 
78,000 
371,843 
215,223 
230,OO 1 
443,124 
l0fl.0 f >0, 
J116,936| 
Ii04,92! 
420,604 
4 1U 687 
»R 186 
20o,6f'n 
460,194 
2,418 
8 406| 


19,. 

17 9,9 r 8 
i4i:.« 

2:14,34 V 1 
162,099 
134,764 
82,797 
61.995 
141,743 
209,599 
182 W 


l 

Si 

120 . 

mo,- 

•;r»7 

y 

n* 

42 
3U 
288 
197. 
V*3,tU 
2o;;.‘i. 
1 . 1 ?:' 
6^86 


',125 6/8‘ 10,043,360 0,15*6.813 ft.t" ty* ,; 
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m. . 
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g. 

I. 


S 1 
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fi 
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£h'itii\ Burma. 

Butish Burma* 

1 ^ ?nc three divisions <h Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserim were 
lor tried mto the Chief Commissiouership of British Burma iu 
January 1802. The Chief Commissioners have been Sir Arthur 
Phayre, Major General Fytche and the llon’ble Ashley Eden, 
'l ie latter, whc> still administers the Province, was appointed 
on 18 th May 18 ; 71 . 

A rcif .—British Burma extends along the eastern shore of the 
Bay ot Bengal fi'mn Chittagong to the kingdom of Siam in 10° 
N. Lat. it is geographically divided into Arakan, the valley ot 
the Irrawaddy, the valley of the Salween, and Tenasserim. 

^(xlcarvt originally a powerful kingdom, conquered V>y 
‘ Je Burmese, and taken from them by the British after the 
1?!' Bunn ese war in 1825, and having an area oi 18.530 
*Vi We iles, lies between tlie Naf Estuai y and Cape 
^ egrais. it is bounded on the south and west by the 
.and on the north and east by the high chain of moun- 
} Uns which, forming the eastern boundary of Bengal, ex- 
^nds from the south-eastern extremity of Sylhet and Cachor 
in a south-westerly direction as far as the Fenny id \ or, and 
\ 1C ciJe -23rd parallel of North latitude turns S(U‘h-o..ot 

*° 3 o ra piqical miles, when turning again to the westward 

gradually diminishes both in breadth and elevation 
» 15 or l(j miles south-east of the rocky prom on t 1 y 
grais at Pagoda point, called by the Burmese Ur 'cc- 
• s chain, though of considerable height to the n ih* - 
Mountain is supposed to bo 8,000 feet above the sea 
mil ishes in altitude as it reaches Arakan. e.ml none 
•asses across it, iu that portion of its length, an* more 
00 fettf ,-ibove the sea ; the Aeng pass into the ialhi ol 
waddy is nufjh less. From Oombermere Bay, 25 miles 
Akyab, tlie coast is rugged and rocky, offering teW 
for ships. Kyonk phyoo harbour, inside the island of 
is safe and easy of appfc?£ch, and at the nqnith of the 
er further south there is a fairly sheltered roadstead, 
st is studded with fertile inlands, the larg^t of w»irh 
wluha and Iiamree. The principal streams .re tho 
* uary on the extreme west; the Mroo river, an 
m oi die sea about 40 miles to the eastward ami from 3 
4 miles broad at its mouth, and extending more than 
I iftiies in! cud ; and tlie Koladan or Arakan liver, using 
me where near the Blue Mountain in about 23' N. which is 
vigable for 40 odd miles by vessels of ShO or 40(• tons 1 urden, 
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the right bank of which, close to its mol! 11 ’ situn.t 
rEyrib. Hivers of little importance arc the Taluk r^d \ m A. eng* 
navigable by boats only, ami the Sandoway, the ioungdOp an 
tlio (jwa streams. Tlie la* tor alone has any importance, ow mg to its 
mouth forming a good joort of call or haven steamers oi 
vessels of from 9 to 10 l'eet draught. The wkejdo coast-1 me is a 
labyrinth of creeks, w inch rise at the foot of the h|ds and receive 
the contribution of numerous small streams, 1 here are> some 

small -aeets of water, the principal of which are near the old 
town - t Arakan, the capital of the ancient kingdom, formed by 
bunds placed across different valleys by the fanner kings, which 
are now all out of repair and have become marshes, rej.idering‘ 
that portion of the country very unhealthy. The sod is mam.y 
alfu.’lj* in many places mixed with sand, and the rock s are com- 
p 0Sc .j , /' » da.' k brown sandstone, black gneiss, and brc,wn or gv?y 
G l a y slate, and fejratdff the .svftrt&ern portion basalt ,, plentibd. 
Except a small quantity of iron unu Ol tut rc are no 

mineral productions of any value. 

The Valley of the Irrawaddy at its lower end unites wiali tin- 

v alloy of the Sittoung to form au extensive plain, stretch mg frc>m 
C. Ncgrais ou the west to Martaban on the.east. Ihe 
slu'd between these two streams is the Pegu Youn vay 
running north and south, terminates iu low T hilbsat iv. 
boundaries are the Anouk-pek-toung-rnyeng oil the ' 

Poungloung range, ruing to a height of 7,000 feet, 

1 lie east. The northern boundary line, which se 
Uritish possessions from the territory of the King 
which is marked by a line of stone pillars, leaves the A. 
at a point called “ the ever visible peak,” and running 
parses the Irrawaddy at its 50th mile, aud 43 miles h 
tbo Pesu Yoma range; thence,after 33 miles it Crosse 
touii'/ and finally loses itself in a ijgserfc o* ..mountains 
miles further east. The Irrawaddy 'valley, which is 

vi 1 \ -el at the frontier 1 in« , couuting from chain 

and is there no rugged that little regular Cultivatin' 
carried on, graduodOj u .dens towards its southern extren 
a bum GO •: i 70 miles south of the frontier, hills which 
have receded so far that it becomes a broad level plain 
cultivated :uid Ihe richest portion of the whole Provin 
Sittoung \ bey, in its northern portion, resembles the 
th 


%L 


xh, 

lie 


my 

Ii niwad ly, and towards the south it gradually widens, If a 
i 1 1,n i be west a strip of country about 31 or 30 miles broa 
covered with dense jungle, which stretches down as 
Sh tre-iryen; thence 


ch 

to the sea ou the western side h 


far south 
rice cultiv 
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rom below Sittoung to the sea there is one immense pi _ 
ng from Martaban to Cape Negrais and intersected only 
by rivers and tidal creeks. The coast-lino, which is low and 
flat, runs in an easterly direction from Hmaudeng or Pagoda 
point to Baragou point, and thence in a north-easterly direction 
to the gulf of Martaban. 

The main rivers are the Irrawaddy, the Hieing, or Rangoon, 
the Pegu, the Sittoung and the Reeling. The Irrawaddy, rising 
in about. Latitude 23° N. and Longitude 97° 30' E., flows for 
upwards of 600 miles before reaching the British possessions, 
f, n l thence its waters roll on for 24*0 miles to the sea in a S. S. 
W. direction. As it nears the coast it divides, converting the 
lower portion 0 f the valley into a net-work of tidal cireclm* A 
little abov e Henzada, about 90 miles inland, it sends off its first 
branch to bhe westward, which, flown eg pastBassein, receives the 
water of the Panmawaddefc and of the Penglaygaylay, and hi fur¬ 
cating, enters the Bay of Bengal by two main mouths, the B:t>- 
sei i and the -Tiiekkay-thoting rivers. This branch is navigable 
ior large ships for SO miles as far as Bassein, a port of some im¬ 
portance. After passing Henzada it sends off a small branch to 
ti e eastward which joins the Hieing just above Rangoon. The' 
main river then sob-divides till it empties itself into the sea bv 
10 01011 aters commence to rise in March and continue 

* e her, when, or in October, they begin to fall, 

.rom o7 to 40 feet. It is navigable for river steam- 
.> Bliamo, 600 miles beyond British frontier. The 
of its waters wdien the river is full ns 5 miles an hour, 
ung rises cl^se to Prome where it is called the Myit- 
si ream, and flowing in a southerly direci i m nearly par.d- 
the Irrawaddy, it gradually assumes the name of the Hieing 
finally of the Rangoon river, and flows past i he town of 
name having received some of the waters of die Irrawaddy 
the Nyoungdon stream. Just below Rangoon it »- j*»i li¬ 
the Pegu and Poozoondonug rivers, flowing from the cast 
.orth-east. It is navigable for vessels of the bug sr hz • foi 
little distance above Rangoon, but vessels of more ihau i» 
draught cannot come up at low tide. The Pegu, mid the 
>ond ung rivers rise close together iu the Yu.ua jangc, 
C8 miles above the town of Pegu, the capital o( ih. an- 
Taline kingdom, conquered by the Burmese unc u Ahmi< 



tn 


1 which gives its name to all this portion 
Sittoung river rises far north of British t 
erf just above Toungoo; bore it is narrow 

r ll, Pari I. 1. 


)t the country, 
rritory, whim 
and navigable 
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ifficulty for largo boafs during the dry season. Bel __ 
" 3 -en, where it receives the waters of the Shwe-gyen river 
from the east, it gradually and slowly widens till at Sittoung 
It is lialf a mil© bro.vd. Thence it curves backward, and news 
iub.) tlie gulf of Martaban. The Beeling river rises in the 
Roungluung hills, and flows southward to the sea, ent iling t e 
c/uif between the Salween ami the Sittoung. I here is only one 
canal, connecting the Pegu aud Sittoung rivers. I here are four 
1 'woods, the Thoo lake in the Myanouug district on the west 
} auk of the Irrawaddy between that river and the Arakan Hills, 
which is 8 or 9 miles round aud 2 ^ across ; the Lahgyin in a 
, .- e low tract of ground on the opposite bank of tbe Irrawp^d*7 *> 
t\ i( ? Rnudaugvee, or - Royal lake* near Rangoon, ^about 6 
,viil s i >und ; and the lake of clear'water midie Basset disUict 
about ’5 miles in circumference. 


The Vairnjo lhe^hcecn territory only 

portion. Tbe right bank-ot that is ^lder^s of mwm 
kiua drained by various streams, the most impmAant ot^ncn 
{. the Yonzaleeh; but lower down gd «W«£jW£$J 
’Thoungyeen rivei ou tbe east bank tbeie- & ie ' o . 
plains v.-liicb are drained by tbe Gyne anch the Attaian irre» . 

.rie- Salween is uot navigable offing to its rat"'*>• , • * 

is tlie town of Moulmein. The Attarau ,r 
'Hills which forms the boundary between 
Burma, and flows in a south-westeily diice^iou . 
teak lore- Is and O'! o’mO-U uninhabited country, 
is navigable for 180 miles for small boats. 


Tru-'imrim lies between 17° and 10° N. Latitude a 
rastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and between it and a lngx 
<f liills about 10 miles inland, and includes the Mergui A 
->( i m- . that is, the chain of islands along the coast aud Io 
;„V S distant from it. The surface of the country is nwuula 
thn . 1 y populated and much iutvH.ect.ed by streams. Be 
sea and the boundary range is another lowei o .' d 
from IS- higher by the Tenasscnm river. 1 lie-in• 
in ••mme places 5,000 feet high , ns breadth at 11 ai ta t- 
3 ver been ascertained, but further south, m » ; 

Tuvov it appears to be 40 miles wide, whence it gra . 
. v to io miles war Mergui. The whole range is 
,j with purities.' jungle. Tie coast is very irreguls 
1 ... r.,r votin' miles inland, consisting ot uncultivated 
p'.vc islands The Tenasserim, whidh rises in about 
i ndhido flows through a valley scarcely broader i 
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yto the southward, when, after passing the ancient towfi 
Tenasserim, it turns suddenly to the west and empties itseif 
into the sea by two mouths, the northern of which i the easier 
navigable for large ships. 


The total area of the Province of British Burma is 93,60 ! 
square miles, of which 18,530 are iu Arakan ; 28,401 m Pegu and 
40,730 in the Tenasserim division, which includes the valley of 
the Sittoung, the southern portion of the left bank of the Salween, 
i. e?., the country to the eastward, drained by the Gyno and the 
Attaran, and the Eastern coast of the Bay of Beugal. Of this area 
of 93,004 square miles, 3,450 are cultivated. This is an increase 
^ver 1870-71 when 3,283 miles were under cultivation ; but it 
only 37 per cent., of the total area, and 9'5 per cent, of the 
ilturable area, which is 36/204 square miles, exclusi ve of the 
a in Northern Arakan, which is, however, very limited. Til 
t ^lone there are no less than 13,418 square ndles of eul- 
0 waste land, which only requires population to become as 
as any in the world. The communications throughout 
rovince are mainly by water. There are but 814 miles of 
altogether, of which 504 miles are returned as first class 
205 miles as second and third class. 


Minerals. —With the exception of iron and limes tone, which 
■U’c found in small quantities, the former in the island of 
lamroe, there are no mineral productions of any value in 
rakan. Iu Pegu the Arakau range abound, in limestone, 
ud in some portions granite, greenstone and hornblende aro 
10 ■■ with, and further north granite or greenstone and gneiss ; 
qu.niz nodules are common. Coal has been found in largo 
?) UaU oil e u near Thayetmvo, but after a careful examination by 
^- *•,,i | » ain the Geological Survey of India ? it was found f > bo 
voithless, both as regards quality and quantity. Coal has f con 
iscovered in five distinct localities in Tenasserim and lia : 1 on 
sported to be u weli adapted for steamers having a low poei.io 
raVity, burns with a brilliont white flame, and leaves but a 
cry small proportion of ashes;” but owing to the dill bully 
ml expense of removing it the seams are hot worked. .Excel- 
-at tm -i Iso is found, and copper orc-s, gold in mu all quantities 
nd ores of manganese and iron in abundance* Lead in the louu 
s lately been discovered in the hills beyond Toungno 
about 24 miles south of the frontier, and on one of the Island.i 
°f the Alergui Archipelago. The ore is rich in metal, u l a 
sample of tlut from Toungoo yielded, on assay, a pi educe of 
til ver equivalent to 20 ozs, to the ton, 
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Climate. Adminutraliu Statistic*- 


—The climate is moist, and depressing for part of tli 
year, but cooler than India;and in some of the forest tracts it 
is, during the monsoons and for some time after the cold wea¬ 
ther has° set in, deadly. On the coast, however, and on the 
frontier, it is not an unhealthy climate, thcaveiage mortality 
of the European troops during the year 1871 was 12 68 per 
1,000. During the first five years that troops were stationed afc 
Tavoy (since withdrawn) not a single death from disease took 
place amongst the 54? Europeans there stationed, or their wives 
and children. The most prevalent complaints amongst Euro¬ 
peans are fever, dysentery and hepatic diseases, from which the 
Natives are by no means free. On the whole the climate of 
British Burma seems much better adapted to the European 
constitution than any part of India. The rainfall vanes consi¬ 
derably from 245 85 inches at Mouimein to 54*35 inches at 
Thayetmyo. 



Civil Divisions .—The estimated area is 93,664 square miles, 
with a population of 3,562,323 souls, or 2, 4* to a square mi c. 
To control this extensive Province with its 1,000 miles e don ul ’ 
on some parts of which there are very turbulent iai.es o P e0 P - • 

only 6,05S police were employed during the year. . Ub 51 

to one policeman to every 423 persons, and to upwui h o 
square miles of country. 


The following avc the principal towns having a population oi 
upwards of 10,000 souls:— 


Rangoon 
Mouimein 
Prome 
Basse in 
Akyab *<,*1 
Henzada 
Tavoy 
Skwc-doung 


100,000 
53,653 
24,682 
19,577 
15,281 
15,285 
14,467 
12,4 li 
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Popiilalia i. 


latlon .—The revenue collectors furnish Annual ret-uv „ 
capitation tax. A regular census was tnUen in IS/ - hut 
the results are not yet known. In 1871 - 7*2 the population was 
2,562,323 souls, against 2,491,736 souls in the year 1870-/1, 
Leing an increase of 70,587 souls, or 2‘8 per cent. . -this m 1 
is partly due to natural causes and partly to immigration. .1 he 
following statement shows the steady increase that has taken 
place in the population of the Province during the past 0 
years- 


(§t 

mksjJLj 


Years. 

isoi -r>2 

1S62-G3 
1863 04 
1 £04-65 
1 865-66 
1SGG-G7 
ISO 7.08 
180S- 69 

1869- 70 

1870 - 71 

1871- 72 


Population. 

1,897 897 
2 020,634 
2.092,041 
2.196,18© 
2,273,049 
2.330.453 
2,892.312 
2,39.),9S5 
2,463.484 
2,491/36 
2,062,323 


Increase 
in numbers. 


Per ceui 


122.787 
71.4 »»7 
104,139 
76,869 
67.404 
Cl. 859 
3,673 
67 499 
23,752 
70.567 


G*4 

3*3 

6'v) 

3 5 


2*6 
0*11 
2*8 
1 *10 
2 *j 


Of the total population 849,SOI were adult males, an. 
795,875 adult females. Of children above 1 - >«'«■» *J«;i 

there were 4-72,129 boys, and 445,518 girls. The g^-’ 1 t •’>]?• 
the population are Boodhists, there were 7^/^ 11 j ift ‘ 



1 

(ho 


2,002, respectively. The majority of t he Muhomeduus mo • 10 
esceiulunts ol Mahomedan fathers and Burmese motliei*. m • 
w«-re 75,090 eromrants, and 97,079 immigrants during mj £ • 
There were 1,133 masonry houses in the Province, 
houses of all oilier kinds, giving an average on the to n 1 | 


lotion of 4 8 souls, to each ; such buildings are not *uilu to a 


amp climate like that of Burma when-it ise^Miiti.d tl'«t.. 
house should be raised off the ground. liiopojim. *' 1 

thro Divisions of the Province as compared with tout in m/t < > ■ 
was as follows ; — 


Arab an 
Pegu 

lennsieerim 


1870.71. 
452.925 
1,467, ‘94 
579,917 


1871*72, 
401.1 < 
1 M4 2 
r*6,70 





, . / the Ti§e^ent Cc^rnmiomrihipSy Deputy Co mmits loner ships and 
T event, i Sub-Divisions of the Territory * 
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Jsl 


Inhabited IIoujcb. 


Population. 


L/ 'strict. 

>. 

u 

a 

o 

09 

=J 

Kl 

». 5 

iS 

H-3 

A* 

m 

•c 

.2 

a 

o 

t-> 

i’ 

a 

Total. 

P 

® 

a 

j Women. 

Children 
13 years 

*2 

a 

under 
of age. 

0 

H 

i 

u. 

*4 

3 

o 

H 

cj 

1 

0 

H 

efl 

P 

r- 

to 

h 

<0 

P. 

U 

0 

§ 

'A 

Akyab 

41 

57,967 

57,998 

103^394 

80,118 

35,917 

43,723 

283,152 

D*’18 

Hnmrce 

1 

29,130 

28,137 

90,779 

43,294 

31,717 

26,145 

140,919 

34-M 

SunUouay 

I 

10,598 

10,699 

14,22) 

13,602 

11,834 

10,470 

50,117 

13-67 

ltwin Aritkan 


1,923 

1,923 

2,330 

2,159 

1,439 

670 

6,94o 

1*22 

Total ... 

4a 

96,014 

98,657 

109,713 

3 39,153 

80,957 

bl,308 

461,130 

21*68 

Hangoon 

6S7 

79,043 

80,230 

144,491 

122,618 

66,134 

49,006 

378,078 

-33 

lUfcSUlU 

SO 

66,060 

66,722 

110,020 

114,959 

46,71:’ 

119,111 

310,833 

•35 

.M^auoung 

8 

8i,90! 

81,916 

142.8?! 

144,945 

79,874 

77,130 

111,750 

1-07 

Promo 

172 

56,115 

66,287 

80,955 

82,12- 

47,1G« 

46,914 

257,157 

1 

Thayc-imyo 

37 

89.383 

30,370 

44,567 

44,933 

22,706 

20,398 

132 604 


Total 

j 840 

818,080 

- 319.. 35 

528,83 i 

509,506 

252,625 

233,458 

1,52 k 12* 

63-C0 

Amherst 

231 

; 38,94j 

i 60,181 

70,048 

6."- 971 

56,200 

62,021 

1 236,73!' 

lit?! 

| Tav .y 

J 

12,;GG 

> 12, IG7 

r t8,49ti 

21.2:- 

16,885 

14,884 

1 71,*01, 9.92 

1 Meitful 

J 

l 6,367 

8,368 

i 12/»9J 

12,01 1 

- 10,96a 

9,GK 

t 46,181. ***' 

-uw*-gyeu 


29,775 

» 29,7 7 i 

> 35,8.5. 

36.04C 

» 30.41-3 

l 20,01! 

. J4-l,9 19 1 

Tcongoo 

1! 

l 20,122 

20,13i 

l 21,063 

l 2 J.46C 

> I8,oo; 

17,01» 

j 78,43v 

Tolul ... 

» 

0 09,971 

* 110.-*; 

■ 160,241 

> 147,217 

13b, 64; 

7 150,763 j 676,70 

I5j 

Grand Total ... 

1,18 

fl 827/274 

1 524,193 

• 848,601 

705,875 

. 479,12! 

! 1 

* 44f>,518|2,fl02,$2n 27-35 
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ClftBulflcation of Population. 

Occupation. 
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... 
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0/50 
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Coorfj . 

Ooorg. 


<SL 


lie small Province of Coorg was annexed* owing to tlie atro¬ 
cities of its liajah and i{ m consideration of the unanimous wish 
of the people/’ in 1831. Twenty years afterwards its suitability 
f >r coffee cultivation gave it importance. Coorg is administered 
by an English officer as Superintendent, subject to the control 
or the Chief Commissioner of Mysore under the Government of 
India. 


Area .—Coorg is included between 11° 55'and 12° 50'north 
latitude, and between 75° 25'and 76° 14'east longitude. The 
length from north-west to south-east is about 50 miles, and the 
average breadth of the Province may be put down at 32 miles. 
The -ea is often visible to the naked eye from the summits 
of the mountains, which form the western boundary and the 
hides of which slope into the Madras collectorates of South 
Cun u;i and Malabar. Jt is bounded on the north by the Homa- 
vat< e fiver ; on the south by the Tambacheree pass; on the west by 
South Cauora and North Malabar; and on the east by the Mysore 
country. The total area is estimated at 2,000 square miles, or 
1,280.000 statute acres, of which 103 are cultivated, 122 cultura- 
bio waste and 1/715 un cult arable. Tdie unappropriated cultum¬ 
ble was!/.' sold during 1S71-72 was 34*2 acres leaving 0,01*1 for 
ubposal. There are 140 miles of roads in the Province. 

The folio wing table shews the estimated area under culti- 
vathni:— 


— 

1&7U-71. 

1 -71-72. 

Acres, 

Acre 1 ?. 

Wi t or i loo lands 

$0,906 

fr.!73 

Li* l^ndfl ... ... ... 



und ojeoanut gardens... 

72 

73 


ea,37o 

<r> 

L.tr.il i printed for cofToe cultivation ... ... 

77,30" 

tip.nr* 

Do. cardamom do. .„ ... ... ... 

;; i,073 

30,073 


_ _ - _ 

--- 

Total 

170,73.5 

175 m 


'lli wafers of Coorg, divided by the ridge of ghats, fall into 
the re*, uadiing both coasts of the Peninsula, those of the upper 
< on my fl jwing into the Bay ot Bengal, and those of the lower 
di?•(net • into the Indian Ocean 

C ; ,./ '/ / —The rainfall of the year 1871-72 was 130 im he#, ns 
. U'" 103’(jd in 1870-71 and an ordinary average of It") 

it a T'iio fall of rain lasted longer and was lighter, and more 
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Population . Administrative Statistics. 

nous during the monsoon than in the previous year. Tt 
n temperature for the whole year was 65’3 as against GO 
ia 1870-71. The maximum and minimum temperature regis¬ 
tered at the Central School at Mercara was 85° and 50° respec¬ 
tively. Easterly winds prevailed from October to April. The 
south-west monsoon continued till Setpember. 


Population .—The tabulation of the returns of the census 
taken on the night of the 14th November 1871 has not yet 
boon completed. According to the annual returns, the populo* 
tiou was 113,680 as against 111,830 in 1370-71. The ratio was 
about 5G*S6 per square mile. 


Races. 

No. on tbo 
31st March 
1671. 

No. on the 
Slat Murch 
1872. 

Coorgs 

24,460 

25 P.r.3 

Hindoos 

8 

Si/. 755 

Mabomedaus ... 

5,791 

6,8M) 

Cliristiau8 ... 

1,330 

1,721 


111 3ll 

113,0'9 


Increase ... 

1,659 j 


The census of European British subjects taken in Juno 1871 
shewed that there were 12G non-official residents, exclu C e of 
Oorman missionaries, and other foreigners, who have settled in 
Co or £. 

•d'-lminislrative Divisions .—In Coorg there are Gpiindpal 
I'aenuo and £ judicial sub-divisions. There are 510viUfcgGS. 
lhe chief towns, with their inhabitants, arc these 


M&hadevapete 

V ‘rajendrapete 

1 raecfpate 

Homavarpeto 

Sanivarsaate 

Kodlipete 

i’onampete 


3,028 
3,009 
86J 
1,010 
55 ) 
75.) 
137 


There are 31 Revenue and 14- Civil Judges and 20 Mag ! *.•> 

of all grades. The average distance of villages front a court is * 
miles, the maximum is 25, There arc 4*4 Ordinary and 3,820 
peasant police. The cost of local civil officials and police is 
K& ],48,307. The Land revenue was Its. 2.80,889 and Cm 
gross revenue Its. 5,50,08$, 
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Cloorg. 


m. 

ic afro- 


small Province of Coorg was annexed, owing to the ai 
cities of its liajak and ‘‘in consideration of tlie unanimous wish 
of tlie people/’ in 1831. Twenty years afterwards its suitability 
for coffee cultivation gave it importance. Coorg is administered 
by i n English officer as Superintendent, subject to the control 
of the Chief Commissioner of Mysore under the Government of 
India. 


Arc c .—Coorg is included between 11° 55'and 12° 50'north 
latitude, and between 75° 25' and 76° 14/ east longitude. The 
length from north-west to south-east is about 50 miles, aud the 
average breadth of the Province may be put down at 32 miles. 
The -ea is often visible to the naked eye from the summits 
of the mountains, which form the western boundary and the 
bides of which slope into the Madras collectorates of South 
('on iu, .end Malabar. It is bounded on tlie north by the Homa- 
Vat* e liver ; on the south by the Tambacherce pass; on the west by 
South Cauara and North Malabar; and ou the east by the Mysore 
country. The total area is estimated at 2,000 square miles, or 
1,280,000 statute acres, of which 103 are cultivated, 122 cultura- 
ido waste a.ud 1,715 unculturable. The unappropriated cultura- 
l»!e waste sold during 1S71-72 was 342 acres leaving 6,641 for 
disposal. There are 140 miles of roads in the Province. 

The following table shews the estimated area under culti¬ 
vation ;— 



1870-71. 

1*71-72. 


Acres. 

Acre*. 

W< t or i Ico lands ... .. .. ... ... 

C-I.rJiJ 

07. .78 

Dry lands 

Aiccauurt Ovico»nut gardens... 

1,402 

J.-3^5 

72 

08,370 

7 S 

j*> 

JL-ar.tl i granted for eoffoo eoHlvation ... 

77,30’' 


dardamou) do. ... ... ... 

II t,07l> 

30,073 

Total 

170,733 

K5 m 


' 1 k waters of Coorg, divided by the ridge of ghats, fall into 
ill . n.-> cine both coasts of the Peninsula, tlio.se of the upp *r 

eminLry flowing into the Bay ot Bengal, and those of the Jowor 
district- into the Indian Ocean 

( " , t <1 •; —I’lic rainfall of the year 1871-72 was 130 iiu hes, as 
a,, in.-u 1 03*60 in 1870-71 and an ordinary average of 120 
ji 11 :s Tho fall of rain lasted longer and was lighter, am' more 
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Population . Adminislralicc Statistics. 


The 


V s5^Q^A^uous during the monsoon than iu the previous year. 

mean temperature for the whole year was G5 3 as against GO 2 


in 1870-71. The maximum and minimum temper; ture regis¬ 
tered at the Central School at Mercara was 85" and 50^ respec¬ 
tively. Easterly winds prevailed from October to April, The 
south-west monsoon continued till Setpember. 

Population .—The tabulation of the returns of the census 
taken on the night of the 14th November 1871 bas not yet 
boon completed. According to the annual returns, the popula¬ 
tion was 113,689 as against 111,830 in 1370-71. The ratio was 
about 50*86 per square mile. 


Places. 

No. on tbo 
31st March 
1871. 

No. on the 

31st March 
1872. 

Coorgs 

Hindoos 

Mahumedans ... 

CLristiaus 

... 

24.460 

8 >,2-13 
6,791 

1,330 

25.?.:-3 
80-765 
6.6M) 
1,7^1 



Ill S30 

113,(ISO 



Increase ... 

1,850 


The census of European British subjects taken in Juny 18,1 
shewed that there were 120 non-official residents, exclude of 
Cerman missionaries, and other foreigners, who have settled m 
Coorg, 

-Administrative Divisions .—In Coorg there are fipimnpal 
re venue and 8 judicial sub-divisions. There are 510 villages, 
lhe chief tov , their inhabitants, are the 


Mahadevapete 

^irajoudrapete 

1rasefpete 

Somavarpete 

Saai varaante 

Kodlipete 

i'ouampote 


3,028 
3.0i»*> 
860 
i,oig 

650 

75.) 

137 


There are 31 Revenue and 14 Civil Judges and -0 51 ag • 1 >' 
oi all grades. The average distance of villages from a court i- * 
miles, the maximum is 25. There are 44 ordinary and 3,Sx ( d 
peasant police. The cost of local civil officials and police is 
its. 1,4.3,307. The Land revenue was its, 2,60,380 and llto 
gross revenue Its, 6,50,088, 























Mysore. 

Mysore. 

^ .^ytAQ Province of Mysore was created in 1799 by Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, in opposition to the advice of Sir Thomas Munro, out of 
the debris of Tippoo's territory. Instead of partitioning that 
territory between the East India Company and the Nizam as 
that statesman urged, Lord Wellesley selected a child of the 
oi l Hindoo family as Rajah, but declared that the “ nominal” 
Kingdom “ constituted substantially an integral portion of our 
own dominions/' In 1811 the Rajah, then sixteen, proclaimed 
his majority, and in 1831-32 after repeated warnings lie was pen¬ 
sioned on a great income as unfit to administer .the state. In 
1834 the Joint Commissioners gave place to one Commissioner. 
From that time to the present Mysore has been governed by a 
Commissioner or Chief Commissioner. Sir MarkCubbon, the first, 
v is s mooeded by Mr. L. Bowring, C. B., and he by Colonel R. J. 
Meade, 1. S. I, who entered on the office on 10th February .1870, 
But on the death of the pensioned Maharajah the Secretary of 
State! directed the Government of India to recognise his adopt-' 
cd son as likely to attempt the administration of the Province 
when he should prove himself fit for the responsibility. For 
the List three years, accordingly, Mysore has been excluded 
from our financial arrangements, though no other change has 
yet Liken place in its administration. The education of the 
.Young Mahiu iji, Ohamaraiendra Wadiyer Bahadoor, made satis- 
ia -lory progress under the able direction of Mr. J. D. Gordon, 
C. S J., who officiated as Guardian to His Highness during the 
year. The Maharaja, who is 9 years old, enjoys generally ex¬ 
cellent hciltli, and is attentive to liis studies, and fond of his 
sports 'rewards the end of December, some of the members of 
11m Maharaja's family and of the young Arsoos, accompanied the 
officiating Guardian on a trip to Madras, which they greatly 
enjoyed 


Aroi and Climate .—Mysore is situated between 11° 36' and 
L r > 0' north latitude and 74° 42' and 78 c 37' cast longitude. Its 
c.vtr oik breadth from oast to west is 230 miles, and its extreme 
Jenglh from moth to south is 190 miles. Its area is 27,004square 
It i ie north by th Bombay Collector&fce of 

Jlhanvai and the Madras Collectorate of Beilary ; oil the south by 
Hu DLuiets of Salem and Coimbatore, both in the Madras Pre- 
fc'. 1 nr ; <_>n th • i-ast by tin m of Cuddapa and North Arcot., also 
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Area . 


Cultivated and Uncultivated . a// * ^ Communications for IS. 1- 


§L 


Total Area iu Squuro Miles. 


Uuai'prupriait 1 CuUurablo 
Waste In Acrt*a. 


Communica¬ 
tions- Mileage 
of - 


Districts. 


Waste. 

Total. 

Remaining last year. 

Sold or granted dur¬ 

ing tho year. 

© i 

0 1 

*3 

1 l 

c4 

ty 

w 

n 

cS 

* i 

3 

a 

•■1 

t) 

ff* 

Cultivated. 

d 

2 

d 

s 

0 

3 

O 

d 

1 

a 

13 

0 

a 

P 

~ t 

* 

bo 

a 

is i 

rt 0 

s * 

7? 

s3 

£ 

E 

— 0 
c > 

I s 

Bangaloio ... 

8£S 

714 

1,347 

2,914 

456,936 

••• 

456,936 


467 

17 

liolar 

723 

202 

1,561 

2,076 

17C.6S0 

... 

17C.S3D 

... 

160] 

oij 

Toomkoor ... 

1,000 

1,280 

1,319 

3,608 

872.9(J0 

48,000 

824,960 

... 

382J 

... 

Mjnoro 

1,664 

187 

2,201 

4,052 

141,438 

•1,859 

130/. 7 9 


ci 24 

... 

Hasiiau 

778* 

773 

2,4362 

3,292 

49.527 

6,282 

43.213 

... 

327| 

... 

Shimoga ... 

1,610 

Q7G 

1,3Q6 

3,70S 

448,920 

15,000 

433,920 

... 

32 G 

... 

Eadoor 

C98 

191 

1,405 

2/294 

122.210 

... 

122,240 

... 

210 


Chltuldroog 

1,674 

1,072 

1,824 

4,470 

677.117 

36,820 

640,697 


390 

j- 

... 

Total ... 

9,106 j 

4.498J 

; 13,399| 

27,00-1 

1 2,040.318 

j 110,961 

2 835,367 

... 

| 3,1.73 

i 4 * 


1 lio Mysore country above the ghats is often called " tho 
'i able Laud,” a denoniination very little desciipti vo of its c p- 
pcarance, as it is by no means plain or Hat, but in some • ;u t. 
mountainous, and everywhere undulating. The Eastern < hats 
hu m the frontier, by which it is separated from the (Jama jit 
lhoy constitute the exterior of the east ranges of bib ■>, which 
UUl H ^ r *g the whole length of the PeuinsuL from Cope C 01110 - 
ln) > fc h* e tch iig up to the continent of Asia. In many p't' 1 * be 
ascent over them into Mysore is very high ami difficult, while 
1j1 °lh' !s it i; more sloping and protracted. The country ri os 
gradually from these ghats towards Bangalore, which is situated 
in the most elevated portion of the Mysore plateau and is •■v.OoL 
lo .t above the sea level. Tho descent from BangalOJc • all 
Bnh s i, perceptible though not rapid. On then ‘lh-v 1 

par ing the Chituhlroog range of hills, thcie is a gvadi.:* 1 tall 
through the broad valley which leads to the 1 m . 1 Toongabhabia, 
near which is the station of Hiuiliara, probably tho 1 n\. oi p* mt 
in Mysore, its altitude above the sea being < 1 ly luf• lech i o 
tlio southweM, and west, by Soring.tpftUm and Itnssiui, ft * v n 
is perhaps a more marked desceut, until it is abruptly terminated 
by the western range of ghats comprising iu tin diuUum U 
JNilgiri and Goorg hills, and further north, the hianjurdvd and 
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stryranges. A marked feature of the country is the numb 
*ted lulls called Doorgas, on the most inaccessible of which 
the former Pallegars or petty chiefs built forts, afterwards iu 
nmny instances strengthened and improved by Ilyder and 
Tiopoo, and still in good preservation, but now without guns. 
1 ho principal forests are found clothing the sides of the Western 
.Mountains. They abound in teak, blackwood and other valu¬ 
able kind< of timber. There are no forests in the Eastern 
Sandalwood grows in the country bordering the hills. 
f i liy Tootoga and Bhadra rise in the north-west of Mysore, and 
unii ing form the Toongabhadra, which flows northwards and east- 
ards’ till it joins tho Krishna below Kurno'ol. The banks of 
the Toongabhadra arc too highforirrigation purposes. TheKaveree 
li.'O.s in Coorg and passes through and out of Mysore in a south- 
c* 1 direction, after receiving the Ilemavatee,the Lokanee, the 

! uit .i. and the Arkavati from the north, and the Lakshman- 
tirtIi.i- ud the Kabbanee from the south. The Kaverco and its 


(st 

uDLj 


tributaries supply numerous irrigation channels and tanks. Tho 
Pcnnnir, the Palar and Penar rise in the eastern part of Mysore, 
in their short course through which their waters are detained 
end converted into chains of tanks. They become large rivers 
U lore they reach the sea. None of these rivers are suitable for 
navigation. There are no natural lakes in Mysore ; but there 
nr. marly 20,000 artificial reservoirs, some of which are of con¬ 
siderable magnitude. 

Ha.* groat rock, which may be said to constitute the basis of 
the whole country, is a kind of sienite composed for tho most 
}) .!t of lour different ingredients, viz., quartz, felspar, hornblende 
find mica. The quart usually a dull greyish while e 
ynd wins of it from 4 to 10 inches thick, often traverse the rock 
in 1 1 1 :>■:ron t directions. The felspar varies in colour from a silver 
while <o a deep brick red, and is the most copious constituent 
u the rock. The hornblende is black, very abundant, and very 
much given to decomposition. The mica is easily distinguished 
f- *m <ho hornblende, even when the stone is nearly in a state 
•i di. inn v.i u<ion. The hornblende in that state lias assumed a 
brown ochre colour, and has lost all lustre and cohesion, while 
fh mica retains its colour, lustre and cohesion to the hi t, 
/mi. b-'j'iiD :• only m<»io apparent by the progress of disinU'- 
erufion. I his is particularly cx mplihed in tho Mysore country, 
wLu‘o lli'. undulating high ground consisls of sienite, dceorn- 
p n 1 pipe clay, intermixed with micacious shining pmti- 

cl s .-t ,d grains if quail/. From the structure of I ho enut. ry, 
which iseutiiely primitive, no coals could lo expected. Chlorite 
plate U found near Sira, and drawing slate in the neighbourhood 


imSTfly 
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. _hitulJr.obg, Oilier ininerals are the followingdlay irai. 
-tone, schorl in quartz, mica slate, mngnetic iron stone, "t 
Stune, Actinolite, Ligniform Asbestos, Brown Spar, Common 
Salt, carbonate of soda. Gold is occasionally found mm 
Betmangala by washing the alluvial soil; but in too small 
quantities to repay labour. 

Rainfall :— 




Ilaiufall in Inches. 


Districts, 

January ti 

June to | 

October to 1 

T 


May. 

September., 

December'. | 


ningalore 

0 47 1 

15-5S 

6*G 


Kolar 

(005 j 

11-67 

4 13 j 


Toomkoor 

8*00 1 

18-9j 

0*79 


M ysore 

13*15 J 

c-n 

8-12 I 


Haaaan 

816 ! 

12-2 

7 47 1 


Slumoga 

11*39 

17-13 

r» ;o 


Kadoor 

11*15 

11 GO 

13 U) | 


C'hituldroog 

461 

9-27 

I 1 *90 


Avcrago 

8-80 

12 79 

7 10 


_ _, „ 


L_ — _ 

. —i> — ■- 



Po/mlallon .■—The results of the census taken on 14*«h Novem¬ 
ber 1671 liave not yet appeared. In the Ivolar and Laima e. 
1 districts, with respective areas of - 576 and 2,1)14 square ir. 

; Bts tabulation of the returns for which has been completed, the 
population amounts to 618,954 and 685,882 souls, with an a.. - 
"-e* ot nearly 6| io one house, being an increase of m . th.ni 
17! and 21 p :V cent, over the old khaneshumavi account of < he 
'ear previous. Should a similar increase be found in the r. un.s 
u other Districts, the Province will contain about thivc-Imi 
of a million more inhabitants than estimated in.the httoM Vl * 
ports, previous to the general census. The following statement 
*h'-\\H ilie number oi the various classes of which the population 

m composed :— 


. ( Kuropaam* ... 

V l»tUU$ns. \ Dust Indian-* and others of mixed ilesi cut . 

... . ( Kative ... 

Jiuuioou 
M u :»mlirume .. 

I "nrotjus 

'niiH ,,, ... ... ... 

Other CLsscb ... ••• •• 


Total 


1. J u> 

a. ? ms 
8,393 
4.JQ1.UU7 

2 m < id 

A 5 

lSt,7Vii 
69 I 


The l'klia c,\ the population to the urea of 27,004 fcip ,I,?0 tlhk'3 
- ir.v8 pci *.}utue mil., against l if ot the previousy« r, 

Voi* .VV1T„ Pai.T M 
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Mysore. 


<SL 


i ^ 1C ^ principal towns in the Province are Bangalore and Mv 
sore, the former including the Cantonment, contains a population 
of 132,190, or, according to - 1 1 - 1 -^ ! ----- r 


rough 


calculations 


recent census, neatly 150,000, and the latter 50,153. 
Toomlcoor and H as.s.m are rising into importance. 
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Physical Description oj BomUjj, 
Bombay, Sind and A clou* 


<§L 


he Presidency of Bombay was formally created in TOGS Jn 
1S17-1S ib received extensions of territory from the domi¬ 
nions of the Peishwa, Simlia and llolkar. TnloL* Smd was 
annexed to it, and in 1804 the District oi Uanaia v\ns iiaus- 
ferred to it from Madras. The Bombay Government also rules 
over Aden, which was acqiriretHn 183S. Iho present uovei- 
nor is the Hon’ble Sir Philip Wodehousc win took his scat m 
Council in May 1872. Like Madras Bombay has one Executive 
and a Legislative Council and Command or-in-Chiei a no U 
Government may correspond direct with the Secretary oi Stale. 

Area.—The Presidency of Bombay readies from north lati¬ 
tude 28° 32', the northernmost point of Sind, to latitude 14 3, 
the southernmost extremity of the Collectorate of Canara, amt 
from longitude 06° 43', the most-westerly part of Sum., to ,h 
?0', tlic eastern extremity of Khamlesh. Exclusive oi feuda¬ 
tory states the area is 131,298J stpiare miles. 

The Bombay Presidency consists physically oi two m.iui 
divisions, exclusive of Sind, of which the Satpoora Mountain**, 
between the valleys of the Nerbudda ami the laptco, m.o x- 
considered the natural boundary. The Northern^ or Gooxerat 
division, comprises the districts of AUmedabad, Kana, Bioac i. 
Punch Mahals, and the territories terming the Native biavs u 
Baroda, Mahikanta, llewakanta, Pahlunpore, Iv at tin w. a- and 
Kutch. The mainland of Goozerat, as distinguished from iho 
peninsula of Kattiawar, has some considetablo rivers, vnu-li 
intersect and drain the country. Among them may be cuumc- 


i'lLCiauuo LbliU. UllUU. uu; UIUUW.J. . "O . 

rated the Banas, the SabimutWoo, the Malice and t! Aeri»u,i,.a 
The Gulf of Cambay, which fails within iho limits of the Goozerai, 

1: • • . ■ i l. ... U,., fiark f i. M'inOfV Ui<3 


division, receives the waters of the Sabunnatee, the Mahoc, the 
Nerbudda. and lower down of the Tup tee also ; and on the v ust 
Bide, the less considerable streams of the Duma and ^um - 
jaija, flowing from Kattiawar. The tides are very high m..l 
fusli in with great rapidity, causing much danger to sli'-pin : , m 
this hazard is greatly increased by th.e contiuun iy b 11 ", -j 
3 d by the frequent inundation ot the rivers, n is, 
however, an important inlet, being the channel by winch mml. 
of the abundant, and valuable produce ot Ceutr.uGo — i u an 
the distr'ets of Ahmedabod and Broach is export’d. 

The Southern Division, comprising parts of the Deccan, the 
Korean, and Son-hem Jfahratta country or the Gan,aim •onus 
a narrow strip of irregular outline, stretching tor a commiem we 


distance from noithto'soulh. Its greatest breadth from :Nc | 


in th 
If apt e 


d: 


is 


rict of Surat to a point near Boorhanp >ro, on the 
240 miles. X ! 6 grand geographical teauuo ot this 
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tlie chain of Ghats which runs along the western bou 
the Deccan for its whole length, at a distance of M) or 
* "miles from the sea. r lhe table-land on the east is nearly as 
high as many parts of the ridge of the Ghats; hut there are 
many hills rising above it to a height of from 1,000 to 1,500 
foot. The plateau is fm a considerable distance rendered very 
broad by numerous spurs issuing from the range, among which 
are deep, winding, rugged valleys, often filled with thick jungle. 
Fiuilic- cast the branches from the Ghats become less frequent, 
and the country becomes more level till the neighbourhood of 
the Nizam’;: frontier, where it is an open plain. 

The western portion of the Deccan, including the districts 
of Nassick, Poona and Satara, is hilly ; the valleys rich and highly 
cultivated ; and the. country diversified and beautiful. Further 
to the e i . 'he country is more level, the soil of a more arid des¬ 
cription oi d much less productive, owing to the diminished rain* 
h 11. Tim absence of timber, except a few stunted babool trees, 
or o'h’ > ncaci > s, is also remarkable. The country south of the 
Kihlma, or, as the Mavliattas call it, the Carnatic, has few hills, 
and few Inch incapable of cultivation. Except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ghats, where are large tracts of very 
valuable forest, it consists of extensive plains of L’ack, or cotton, 

; which has been brought to a high state of cultivation. 
Cotton fains.the principal product. 

The District of Kanara, forming the Southern portion of the 
Presidency, is <>ne of the most fertile in India. The plains are 
studded with cocoanut palms and rice fields; the hill slopes pro¬ 
duce rardamums, pepper and areca nuts ; and the summit? of 
the Ghat , are crowned with denso primeval forests of teak and 
:! cr valuable wood.:. In consequence of the profusion of ve- 
y Nation, tho hilly districts are very unhealthy and the popula¬ 
tion is therefore exceedingly sparse. 

In proportion to its area, the Bombay Presidency has the 
a Ivpni age of an extensive sea coast, reaching from north to 
south from Uonawor, in latitude 14" 3', to Cambay, at the head 
of the Gulf of the same name, in latitude 22° 10', a distance of 
dSl miles ; in addition to which, along the western side of tbo 
Gulf of Cumlrny, is a sea coast of 80 miles. This large extent 
of coa-t h well supplied with harbours, including Ooompta, Kar- 
wav or Siidasl iogiuh, Vingoorla, Deogurh, Yiziadroog, Jayngnrh, 
jRnj?i{) *re Chawul. Bombay, Basseio, Damaun, Surat, Broach 
and several others of less importance. None of these, however, 
with th exception of Bombay and, perhaps, Karwar, can bo 
upl reached r quitted with safety during the pro' alence of tho 
S •u(h-‘Wesd monsoon, 


Sl 



Physical Description of Sind. 

^“^The province of Sind lies between north latitude 23 fl 37' 
anti 22, and east longitude Gtb 43' and 71° 3\ and embraces 
r ; u ^ irea of 52,120 square miles according to some authorities, and 
00, 240 square miles according to others. The population is 
lemarkably scanty, scarcely exceeding 20 persons to the square 
1111 .* -** ie general aspect of tile province is that of an alluvial 

p am, shut in by the Mala Mills on the west and by deserts on 
,/ e castj a nd is such as to have occasioned a comparison with 
which country Sind, in many points, strongly resemmos, 
je’ng almost as dependent on tho Indus as Egypt is on the Mile 
lmgntion and fertilization ; resembling it as regards the scanty 
a ol rain, and agreeing very much in its vegetable and animal 
pi.unci-. At Kurrachee the annual fall of rain docs not exceed 0 
’| US ' . at Hyderabad 2-55 inches ; and at Bark liana, in North 
1 ? 1 * rpi lree years have been known to pass without an v rain . t 
Si/ u i ? leat feature of Sind is its river. The Indus is culled 
; •' 111 i throughout its course ; but from Kalabagh to A Ink it 

me y T mes locally termed Atak. From Bakar to Kalabagh 
-p 16 Hpper Indus, from Bakar to the sea the Lower Indus. 
r - ! sea to Attok, in a straight line, is GTS miles; 1\ the 
\ , m “CS. The width of the surface water in iho dr^ 

^ .Vhon ls ironi 480 to 1,000 yards ; the average width (ISO. Tl/e 
i i sr V t e l ) ^ 1 * s f° UU( l between Kalabagh and Attok, v hero it 
.1 , , loct j the a >th is 24 feet in the fre sin ut iu 

l ) reason from 0 to 15 feet. The velocity is 7 n.des pov 
JU ^ ie freshes, 3 in the dry season. The maximum <k>- 
in i'| C pct second is 440,080 cubic feet in August ; 4() f 3u7 Ibut 
ber- e n^ eV ' *^ ie r * ver Hsec in March and falls in Sepu m- 
? ,r ik6 lkc aud Mississippi, it does not MihmeigO 

\m v / ■' 01 * liludate the valley through which it pasM- u. a 
Vo rr I^ s floods are Capricious, taking for several 

■j a ;; °S®ther to the right bank, and then for a like p* i<>d to 
s ide ; they are also paitial, and at the height i i tho 

' , e Eersiah wheel mtiv be seen at work watering the bolds 

011 ’ he banks. 

i ii^ u . 0u oh°nt Sind the soil is a stiff greasy 
, Avi th sand and almost everywhere i 
p And nitre. East of the Indus, and beyond fls h-rtbiy.mg 
t '\ uence * the country become- a desert of hard clay, lntcrspers- 
./ /' ( n 3 silnd bills covered with coarse, nutrition.-. g mss. • fio'd- 


clay, occasionally 
impiegnalo'l with 


l ks of 


'p bjod for herds of camels, oxen, buffaloes and bocks 
Jp op. West of the Indus a few limestone ahd salt ran -e; ,i«. 
10 0, by heights met with till the valley terminates u i»< 
‘OUntaius ol Beloochistau 
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Bombay. 
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ie climate is remarkably dry and ; uUry. At Sukkhtir 
immer temperature is 102 U , and even the waters uf the Indus 
obtain a warmth of 92°, wliile further north the heat is much 
greater. The hat season lasts from March to September; the 
cold from October to March. During the latter, in the nor¬ 
thern district. 7 , fro- ts occur. Rain seldom falls, the country 
being beyond the influence of both monsoons. One consequence 
ot ihi> is an incredible quautitv of dust: the slightest wind 
iai.se* it in clouds and frequently dust storms occur that almost 
defy description. 


The arable parts of Sind produce two crops a year—the 
kureef crop, which is sown in Spring and reaped in Autumn, 
consisting of those products which require considerable heat to 1 
bring them to maturity, such as rice, maize, cotton, sugar, and 
indig. ; and the rubbec crop, which forms the Spring harvest, 
con'lyMtiug of wheat, barley, millet, oil seeds, hemp and 
tobacco.- In the districts not affected by the inundation the 
crop* are urtifl/daily irrigated, in some places by simply opens 
31 >g c nml:? and drainer, in others hy means of Persian wheels 
woikcd by camels. Besides the staple crops, pulses, pumpkins, 
and o'her similar plants, dates, mangoes, plantains, fig-g grapes 
.and many other fruits are grown. In most situations gigantic 
givooOS abound and furnish excellent material for ropes and 
thatch. 


The northern limit of the Western Ghats is the valley of 
the Taptoe, of which a branch from tin. Sahyadroe Mountain.) (as 
the igpiH parts of the Western Ghats are called by the Natives) 
t urn- the southern inclosing range, about latitude 21° 21° 15', 
and is connected with groups which diminish in height towards 
i he east, until they sink into the table-land of Berar. The 
fcmhyadrce range in tins part consists of trappeau formations, 
which extend to the sea coast, forming the rocks of Bom- 
bay and Salsette, and others in that vicinity. In l&fD 
tin 21 10', longitude 74°, this great range turns south, 

• j. 11 v f.i i iy hi. angles to that which forms the south inclosing 
rany of the valley of the Tapfeee. Its elevation increases as it 
pruvi n.i ; ; southwards, and at M diableshwur, in latitude l£°, 
longlti. w 73^ 40', is 4,701) feet above the sea. In this part, as 
i.k.* a h ;ru. til- w'oi'.ern duc!ivi»\ is abrupt, and if.* base depressed 
t" aid, 1 o •* 1 vcl of the -ea ; on the cat tern side, though gene- 
ru'.'j yndulafi —or even rugged—it slopes gradually mmv arc! 
i r. n ! > i iiplain of Hyderabad. in y>ect to geological structure, 
it jm(») bo observed generally that the great core of tin Western 


misr/fy 
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of primary formation, inclosed by alternating strata 
recent origin. These strata, however, have been broken up 
by prodigious outbursts of volcanic rocks, and from JIahable*h\vur 
to their uortkern limit the overlaying rock of the Western Ghats 
is stated to be exclusively of the trap formation. The face to¬ 
wards the Konkau is not uniformly precipitous, but consists of 
vast terraces with abrupt fronts, such a confirmation being char* 

acteristic of this kind of rogk. 

The scenery displays stupendous scarps,fearful chasms, numer¬ 
ous waterfalls, dense forests and perennial verdure. Chasms 
and breaks in the brows or the culminating ridges of the range 
give access to the highland , and are denominated ghats or 
passes, o. name which has become generally applied to the range 
itself. The principal elevations between the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth degrees of latitude are Purandhur,,4,472 feoo; Singhur, 

; liureechundergur, 3,89k In consequence of the boldness 
ot the declivities and the precipitous character oi the lacs - of 
• lie trap rocks, the summits in many parts of the range are nearly 
inaccessible. The natural strength of these portions has iu 
many instances been increased by art, and the hill forts in a t 
•'’ges of Indian history litfve been regarded as the bulwniks of 
the Deccan. The trap formation terminates southward on the 
sea coast iu about latitude 18°, and is succeeded by Intoito, 
a l arugiuous clay, easily cut when first raised, but by continued 
exposure to the atmosphere becoming hard as brick. 1 his 
h u mentioned formation extends south wards as the ovcrl;hug 
rock, almost withou't interruption, to Cape Comorin, co\ ning 
the has 3 of the mountains and the narrow slip of land that 
Beparntos them from the sea. South of Mabableshwur, and 
111 biiitude about 13°, the clevatiou diminishes, so as not to be 
l \ h)VQ than 1,000 lcet above the sea ; the slopes are gradual and 
the outlines rounded. 

i he Konkau is that part of the country which lies between 
the Ghats and the sea? and extends along the coast from 
r to the Tantee. A1 tliotisrli so far below the great 

Western 


ft 


sea, 

( gut* to the Tapfcee. Although so far 

chain of mountains -tretching along parallel with th 
r :i st of India, the Konkau is by no means a Mat connin' ; < u 
thc contrarv, it is iu most parts remarkably rug ;ed oud lank 
intevspr i ^d with hu e mountains and thick jungle-, inter>ncU 
1V iIvors and numl urless rivulets, rooty and clear, ui. 1 ill • 
descend on the loved, where they are affected by the u lo, when 
they are very deep and muddy/ The road* arc genera 11; •d.miy 
foo oaths. ivm\ become more inaccessible as they appvua h 
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more inaccessible : 


turee Mountains, 
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Bombay. Aden. 

^withstanding the roughness of feature which cliarach 
, Jvo,lkau > ^ is m mauy parts remarkably fertile. Its breadth 
rom the sea to the summit of the Sahyadrce range, is of unequal 
extent, varying from twenty-five to fifty miles. The top or table- 
Jaml, winch is in mauy places very extensive, forms part of what 
. Ii:it ! v , es , ca ] Konkan-Ghat-matha, orlvoukan on the top, to 
dUtingui-h it from Thul-Konkan, or Konkan below the Ghats. 

he highest part of the ridge is that which immediately faces the 
f ° 1 " ka . n > aml , the summit is generally from one to two thousand 
ie. t above the tableland. The breadth of the Konkan-Ghnt- 
in.u ja 1 -, about twenty or twenty-five miles, aiid comprehends all 
,. lC lni,, 'ntainous tracts on-tlie upper or eastern side, including 
the valleys that lie between the smaller branches of hills. The 
Alahratta. , in short, reckon the Konkan-Ghat-matha from the 
J )0 ‘ a ; these branches terminate in the plain on the 

Cast' in side to the summits of the ridge facing the Konkan 

e principal rivers in the Southern Division are—the 
.1 Vtee, tie Godavery, the Llieema and the Krishna. For 
some distance along the batiks of these rivers the soil is in general 
excellent, and the crops raised cannot be exceeded in quality and 
," l l;u " '• he banks of the Godavery, or Gunga as it is termed 
>y the Marhattas, and of the Bheema, and its tributary streams 
tin’. iNeera and Man, are all celebrated for their breed of horses— 
pattool any the two last., these horses, though small, are tto- 
couhcjij the best and the hardiest that are reared in : lie Deccan. 
Aclr.i:. Almost the most southerly point on the Arabian coast, 
■Km is situated in latitude 12' 47' north and longitude45 10' 

* 1 a peninsula of about fifteen miles in circumference 

I : “ J 1 ‘! e S u]ai ' oval form, five miles in itsgroater and three in its 
Jc-sm- diameter, connected witli the continent by a low, narrow 
node of Jan 1 1 350 yards in breadth, hut which h iu one place 
neaiiy covered by the sea at high spring tides. Tt consists of a 
t.u"e cr;uer formed liy lofty and precipitous hills ; the highest 
lyak o which has an altitude of 1.775 feet; those on'the exi’.ior 
aides slope towards the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, which 
onu a series of valleys radiating from a common centre. The 

n and pint of the military cantoument.s are withiu the crater, 
am consequently surrouuded on all sides by hills, save on the 

exists opposite the fortified island of 
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P tables exhibit iu a compendious sluipe 
ipal iimteurulugic-al oIomentR at fJombav for each inomh 
v ' lole }’««■• .1 able No. I is a comparative sfalement 
:mul meteorological characteristics of each month 
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^vwy^sted with the actual observations taken in the 5 ear 
J^the difference either of excels or of decrease being 
noted :— 



Months. 


January 

February 

April 
Mity 
Juno 
J uly 
August 
F*»'l»tc tuber 
O . 

November, 
■poeomber. 


Year 


Barometric 

Pressure. 

Pressure of 
Vapour. 
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t- 

r*4 

O 

<n 

BO 

<U 

a 
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I’ 

05 

rH 

O 

Oft 
■ 09 

O 




m 
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H 
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00 

W 

29 03> 

29-894 

-0-041 

0G92 

0-092 

4 - 0*040 

•i '0 

•89i 

— -Oil*. 

•698 

•Gil 

4 - -043 

86 <i 

•803 

+ 003 

•60s 

•72. 

4 - *020 

*79b 

•79- 

— -COG 

•806 

•856 

4 - -05' 

•75: 

•7C8 

4* *016 

•S76 

•900 

4 . •(>-.'1 

-64 

•on 

— -OKI 

•93c'. 

•916 

— . 02 ' 

*GiO 

*C 72 

4* -023 

•0o7 

.S‘J() 

— ’017, 

•712 

•7.13 

4* *021 

•889 

•800 

— *029 

*770 

•779 

4* *009 

•809 

•803 

— *006 

•829 

•821 

— OUH 

•861 

'673 

4 * * 0*22 

992 

•87 m 

— '032 

•682 

! '78C 

•f -104 

•934 

•932 

— *002 

! -63c 

1 *CG 6 

, 4- *033 

. 29 80? 

S 2 9'80S 

• -0*005 

l 0*77t 

> 0 SOC 

1 + 'M2 


Temneraturo 
oi Air. 


Total (nil 
oi Kaiu. 
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:<K3 

60 O 

881! 


I 8 
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CD 
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00 
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0 03 

222 ' 

. tn 

0*01 

i 0*00 


2 * 17 


80*4 BO-7] 
7J-7 1 7041 
79 8 70-1* 
8«VA 

78 3 •- » 4 
70 9 77 1 


+1 
+ 0‘lH 
+ 0-2 
— ff-fl 
-0*4 
+ 0-7 
4-2*1 
+ 1'5 


-4-1 1 


f‘* 0 (» 
0 00 . 
0*51 
20-S-il 
24-JU 
12-71 


2-29 
< l -t 0 
0 06 


Ov'0, 
0*IX> 
M5 
SOI 
9*fi(l 
8 94 
CM 
0 20 
2 97 
OUG 


00 

— 

4- 71 

-11 i»:i 

— l-t 

— 79 


- U (H 
-t* *:••'■• 

4- c ol 


70*82 *10*68 -3"aH 


Months, 


January 

Fo . itury 

Unrrh 
April ... 
May 

Juno ... 
July ... 

| A UgURt 
'-•opt' ihor 
October 
Nuv.-ujh. r 

UctOlUljr c 


Year 


Velocity of Wind in miles per 


hour. 


North or South component. 


Eaator Weat component. 


*3 

I 

$5 

1871. 

r- 

co 

H 

1 

CJ 

H 

14 

741 N 

7 0 N 
6*6 N 
;vo N 
03N 
7-1 S 
6-4 8 
31 S 
1*5 S 
4*4 N 
6-3 N 
6*1 N 

7 -2 N 

G -2 N 
V5 N l 
2*2 N 
OI 3 

4 G S 
4-'. S 
3*9 3 
2-6 N 
4-5 N 
2-1 N 
CON 

0 4 S 

0 S8 

2-i a 

1- 7 S 
0-7 3 

2- 6 N 
1*0 N 
0-8 8 
4-0 N 
04 N 

3 4 S 
0*1 3 

20 N 

1-3 N 

0-3 8 


ro y 

8 ft W 
5-3 W 
6*0 W 
8-2 W 
10 6 W 
10 2 W 
J 4-<» W 

7-8 W 
1*5 W 
1* ; F 

0-3 11 


1 


('•0 

2-0 W I 
.j - ; W | 

ly- W 
8 9 W 
14.0 W 
\V 

•: w 

8.7 W 
J 2W 

1.9 F. 
0.1 W 


02 W 


\ *9 W 


1-0 P. 
04 1- 
C. •* 

OR ' 
f»*7 W 
!•, . W 
:j 4 \v 
2 7 w 

0 9 W 
« *7 W 
Of U 
l-o W 


0-7 W 


Table No. 11 shows the mean, maximum., ami minimum v;>.n s 
the principal meteorological elements at Bomba) 01 cav v 
ptOiilU aud for the \yholo year 
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Month?. 


January .. 
February .. 
March 
Apia 

m -y 

Juno 

July 

.\UgU?t 

. c *p-ember.. 
October 
‘'overliber.. 
Jfit ombor .. 

Year .. 


barometric pres¬ 
sure. 

B 

a 

a 

.2 

a 

a 

a 

a 

S 

a 

$ 

a 

3 

29-sai 

30*003 

29*677 

•«91 

•0-18 

•705 

•863 

‘Oi it) 

•745 

•793 

29-979 

•C17 

•7'iS 

•895 

*653 

-•041 

•810 

•400 

•C72 

•790 

•554 

•733 

•913 

•596 

77J 

•910, 

•G27 

• 

•870 

•917 

•092 

80*919, 

•fi 3 8 

•&0jj 

*007 1 

•79S 

29*805 

1 

mOOGS, 

1*9-4 60 

1 


Pressure of Va¬ 
pour. 


Temporatnro of 
Air. 
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p 

§ 

a 

a 

1 

c 

a 
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V 
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P 

X 

is 

cJ 

O 

a 

s 

eS 

?! 

a 

?i 

*3 

o 

H 

•p * 

a 
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X - ' 
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0*812 

0*392 

71 9 

88*8 

66-1 

2*23 

1 87 

0-08 

•641 

•Hi: 
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76 3 
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0*u0 
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0 oo 


•051 

•3hi 

79 3 

S3-J 
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0*00 

0*0‘1 

•85C 

1 015 

•52- 

S3-') 

93 3 

76*" 

0*00 

0*0" 

Of * 

*900 

•915 

1*037 

•805 

85-6 

. 9*2*8 

76 4 

1*25 

0*77 

0*31 

lol'O 

‘808 

83*4 

918 

76*2 

8-91 

1*SS 

u*si 

•890 

0 990 

•771 

8 -7 

8C-s 

74 7 

9*96 

1.54 

0*48 

•860 

•982 

•702 

79*1 

850 

75 0 

8*9 6 

4 64 

1-88 

•803 

•982 

•745 

70*4 

80*0 

71-3 

6*01 

3 49 

0*53 

•S73 

1*051 

•475 

81? 

Ul-3 

73*9 : 

0*25 

0 13 

0*1: 

•786 

0 96. 

•449 

8 *‘4 

93 3 

74*2 J 
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2 0 

01-1 

•COO 

•812, 

•405 j 

77-4 

S7*3 

C7 5 , 

0*06 

0*06 

O’OC 
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1*051 

0*340 

80-1 

93 3 

061 

10*58 

4*04 

1*38 
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Tots I Fan or 
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Ve ^:lty of yrlml iu miles per hour. 



North South or component. 
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The climate of Northern and Middle Sind is very trying. 
The rainfall is almost- nil, and the hob \yoather may be 5 .ail to, 
lu.-a f r six month 5 ; in the year, la general, rain falls only ono 
in three years, when from S to 10 inches may be expected. 
During ti 10 last two years rain lias almost deserted the province. 
In jio place has more than two inches fallen in the two years 
and in some places less than half au inch represents the tob?l 
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Climate- Administrative Divisions* 
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of tlio year. The country is in consequence 
e banks of the Indus—quite bare of vegetation, 
iacb of the sea breezes the climate is very different, and the 
temperature seldom excessive; but beyond their influence, the 
hot winds from the great desert on the one side and from 
the rocky hills on the other are exceedingly severe, it is not 
uncommon for the thermometer to remain at 100 Tahr. day 
and night in bungalows for days at a time. The cold season, 
on the. contrary, is very bracing. It often, at night, falls h-low 
freezing point and the temperature in the daytime is delicious. 
The prevailing winds are lrom the north in the cold season, and 
from the south in the hot. Save the drought above mentioned, 
there was nothing to deserve notice in the climate of the year 
under report. This drought caused great mortality amongst 
the flocks and herds. In the hilly districts to the west of (ho 
Kunachee Collectorato, where the Beloochees live - olely on too 
produce of their flocks, it is estimated that two-thirds of ihe 
sheep and goats died. 



Administrative Divisions .—The Presidency of Bomba} , ex¬ 
clusive of the Province of Sind, is divided, for .adminnin! i’vo 
purposes, into two Divisions. Each Division is the charge ol n Ive- 
venue and Police Commissioner. These Divisions are subdivided 
into eighteen executive districts,which are administeied h\ Of¬ 
ficer* officially styled “Collector and Magistrate/ Tint Nor¬ 
thern Division consists of— 


Ahmedabad, 

Kaira, 

Punch Mahals, 
Surat, 

Brunch, 


Khandesh, 
Nassick, 
Thana, and 
Koiaba. 


I be Southern Divisiou consists of— 


Ahmed migur, 
Poona, 
Sliolaporg, 
Satara, 

Kalad gee, 


Rutnngceree, 
Dlutiwar, 
lielgaum, and 
Kauara. 


1 hese districts, with the exception of Punch ]\!ah: 1 nlft 
subject to the Regulations. The district of Punch -daki.* 1 
attach'd to the Kaira Cullectorate. 


Vor, XV11 ., Fart 1, 
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Civil Districts of British Territory .— (Continued.) 


































































Total Revenue 

cl Fore^ta ... 3,2CO 







































































Civil Districts of Driftsh Territory.—(Continued.) 
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C: id D t: r'j of British T r i rito'ry.- —(Continued.) 
















































































































Administrative Divisions of Sind. 

^incl is divided into five parts, of which three are adiifc 
t^red by Collectors and two by Political Superintendents. The 
Collectorates are those of Kurracliee, Hyderabad and Shikar- 
pore, and the Political Superintendencies are the Upper Sind 
Frontier, and the Districts of Tliur and Parkur on the South¬ 
eastern Frontier. 

The head-quarters of the Collector of Kurracliee are at tlio 
town of that name. The district is situated on the south-west 
of the Province, and consists of three Divisions, each of which is 
managed by a Deputy Collector, who is also a Magistrate of Divi¬ 
sion. The principal of these is Sehwan, and includes four Talookas, 
which, commencing* from the north, lie in the following order : 
Dadoo, Sehwan, Majandaand Kotree. They are all on the right 
hank of the Indus. The Deputy Collector is stationed at Kotroe, 
on the banks of the river, which is the terminus of the Sind 
Kailway anc i t p e j 11( ] lls gteam Flotilla. The two last mention- 
oo ialookas contain a mere strip of culturable land on the banks 
of the Indus; but Dadoo and Sehwan are very extensive and for- 
hie, being watered by the Western Kara River, which is a 
mmch of the Indus, by the Muncheer Lake, and by the Arool 
Rivrr. The l en gth of this charge is 126 miles. The next two D; vi¬ 
nous are those of the Jharrak, on the right bank, and Shahbnn- 
. r » on the left, and include the whole oi the Delta. The fir-1 con- 
kuns the throe Talookas of Tatra, Sakra and Ghorabaree, and tho 
second Jatee, Mirpore, Batora, Bela and Shahbandur. 'I In prio- 
cipal^ towns in them are Tatta, and the seaport town of K* ice iu 
he Ghorabaree .Talooka at tlie mouth of the Indus. The Deputy 
T 1 i <0lS Doth these divisions live at Jharrak, in tho Tut fa 
It is intended to station the officer in charj 
cl .ji j Ua.n<lnr at Sujawul, withiu his District, but the nn asurc is 
• ' od to want of a bungalow. Besides the three Divisions 

f* inscribed, the Collectorate contains tiie hilly trad which 
•y cailo<l Kohistan and the Kurracliee Talooka. These a»o tulmi- 
fljy the Collector himself. 

+ . , lc h Talooka is managed by a Revenue Offieevcallou a Muk 
tukar, who is usually a First-Class Subordinate M.iiBslmc*. 
t is divided into groups of one or more villager calico Titppriy, 
the accounts of which are kept and the revenue c >lkrtcd by 
stipendiary officers called Tn.ppado.vs. 

Ihe Hyderabad Collectorate lies wholly on tho left bank of 
the Indus between the Kurracheo Collectorate on the ooe T ie, 
•'‘ml the Thur and Parkur Districts on the other. It is t-oparar- 
6( a portion of the Sbikarpore Collectorate by In ioir ! iy 

His Highness Meer Alee Murad. Tlie most northern Incision 
Uit of N&udkika, containing in the order name. 1, the four 
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bind. 


as of Kandiara, Nanshuka, Mora and Sakkarand, tlie l 
-t)f which are a portion of the resumed districts of the 
Khairpore Btatc. The Deputy Collectors head-quarters are 
at Tarubbalee, in the Nanshahra Talooka. South of this 
Division is that of Hala, at the town of which name the 
Deputy Collector resides. The Talookas here are also four 
in number, viz, Hala, Meerpoie, Khashahadpore and Tanda 
Allmr. The Hyderabad Talooka is managed by an Extra 
Assistant Collector, who also carries on the Magisterial duties 
of the town. This Talooka is on the bank of the Indus, the 
to. . b. : ng only 3£ miles from the river, across which coimnti- 
nicalion wiidi Kotree is maintained by a steam ferry, which plies 
on the liver daily from daylight till dusk, and at short inter¬ 
vale. Tim most southern jiortion of the Collectorate consists 
of tin i ivi.don of Mohamed Khan’s Tanda, with the Ta!o<kas 
of Guiieo, JJadeeu, Tanda If ga and Mohbat Dera. The whole of 
tin : Collectorate is permeated by canals and is very productive. 

The Sldkarpore Collectorate lies mostly on the right bank of 
the river, north of the Kurraehee Collectorate and south of the 
Upper bind Frontier Districts. One Division, however, having 
WL'hiti it a portion of territory resumed from Meer Alee Murad, 
i , on the right bank, between the State of Bhawulpore and the 
northern boundary of the Khairpore State: this is Kohree, so 
called from the town of that name. The Deputy Collector s 
huid-cpiarters are at Ghotkee. Tliis district is the largest, in 
the Collectorate, containing 4,"2*20 square miles. It consists of live 
Tabaka •, Uohree, Said poor, Ghotkee, Meer pore and Abantea. 
On tli j left bank, the most southeroly divi-ion is that of Mehar 
also a Deputy Collectors head-quarters, containing the Mehar, 
’j'r ggeer, Nusseerabad and Kukkrr Talookas. It, as well as the 
succeeding Division, ore traversed by the Western Nora. North 
of Aiuluu comes Larkhaua, another Deputy Collectors charge, 
v. nil his lcsiftence there, containing most fertile lands and 
v, cable canals; Kata Dera, Seejaw.il, Larkhano, Kumbarund 
and Lihilaria arc the names of its Talookas. The remaining 
Division is that, of Sbikarpore and Sukkur: it consists of 
jokas of these names, and of a third, the N&hshahrai. Jim 
Collector lives at Bukkur. it is the most northern 
ami contains, as the name of the Talooka implies, the 
d ihe district, a large commercial city, and bukvur 
Indus, a great emporium of trade. Altogether the Col- 

E r i rale is the richest, in bind. 

Tim Upper bind Frontier consist* of only three Talookas, 
! •. . Javobabfcd, at the town of which name the head-quarlei s 
for the protection of the frontier is posted, J liul 
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Population of Bombay and Sind, 

ash more. It is bounded by the Shikarpore Collectorate 
south, and by lieiooehistan and the Punjab District of 
Pehra Ghazec Khan on the west aud north, on the east by tlio 
Indus. It is on the right bank of the Indus mi 1 is watered bv 
several large canals. The revenue, compared with ordinary 
districts, is large. Jt is managed by a Deputy Collector under 
, orders of the Political Superintendent, who is also Conunau- 
oanr. oi the Frontier Force. 

-! he last district in JSiud is that of Thai and Parkur. It 
y.»niain> 7 Talookas, named Umarkot, Miti, Dipla. and Chrmbra 
r lh 1 , ^ ^ lur > Fugur in Parkur, aud Kipraand San gar on the Nani. 

ie Ii .'ail-^uarters of the Political Superintendent, who, like the 
optical Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, is his own 
on pcriu teii,lout of Police, is at Umarkot, t he birth-place of 
• i'l,] Jni ^ Cl0V Akbar. The administration of the country is car- 

r ' ■ y 11 011 the same model as the rest of Sind, save in respect 
01 ttvil suits. 

t) i — A census was taken on the night of February 

’ °1 which these arc the general results:— 


Collectorates, 


Population 

ilttlos. 


Total, 
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Btvav. 

Eorar. 

m, or iho Hyderabad -Assigned Districts, is permanently 
assigned by the Ntaun to the Government of India in payment 
ot the treaty obligations of f8o3aml 18(ii, subject to tke'eondi- 
tmil Unit the surplus revenue shall bo paid to Hyderabad. 'J’lie 
pinviuco is administered by two Commusionors under the 
cut ol Hyderabad. Aa rc-arranged in 1S68 it contains 
o distncis in 2 divisions. 

A rea .—.Ucrur forms the northernmost portion of the Hydfia- 
i»aa .State, running up from the south, with a breadth gradually 
mu rowing till an extreme point touches the Tapte.e river ; it is 
ludl-. inloiuidcd on the east, north, and north-west hy the Nag- 
| K ' c ' 1 itory. On the west it extends with the Khandesh Col- 
kvtqjwte, in Bombay, along some forty miles of bolder. 'I'hc 
ex r mo length from cast to west is about 150 miles, and the 
btvadili averages 144 miles. It. lies between longitudes 7(1° to 
‘ ■' J;i > ayd is traversed by 19 l So' to 21° 46'parallels of north 
latitude. The total area included within these limits h between 
.-oieniecn thousand and eighteen thousand square miles; the 
A JOle cl \\ Jiich is administered by British officers. Dividing 
* ! 111 ; Province into culturable and unculturable, about 

’! ,r l llare milts, or throe-fourths, come under the former, 

: square miles, or one-fourth, under the hitter deserip- 
B it; oi iho culturable land one-fourth is returned as actually 
11 . cultivation. There is no water communication in the 
juovjiioe. 1 lie length of roads, metalled and unmetalJed, is 
c. •*ti)i' , tu*d at ♦>< (5 miles; and the length of railway cornmunica- 
ti^n open in the end of the year was 1(50 miles. 

In the whole province there is only one natural lake, the salt 
.aLv. <f Lunar. There are uo large tanks not artificial 
11 •• 1 V0U>: - ;s ‘>me shallow catchment basins have been dammed 
U M "we and there, principally for drinking water. At Sin ih- 
1 • ern and at Basim, however, there are a few handsome- 
ui'iDu-lini'd tanks. S«unr- atteni]'. at In-Iding up the i i\ * i waters by 
J«. i '*urv weirs across their channels has been nu.de at M lLip 
ai <i Al.olah. J>ut the best water-work now existing is an «dd 
1 1 • h.i!i i Him u.s conduit, which was built about two hundred 
wr by the Mulmmcihiu governors at Kliiehpore, to btipply 

•l" ‘^wr with water, as it still does, The principal rivers? of 
B« i :n the J uptce. the Puma, the Wurdah and lh Pa *engUL- 
gn. ,,r Pranlie* a. 

i It triule, —'I he Borar valley is less congenial to flic Kur . 

J ‘‘‘ n • "Ustitution than otlu-i parts of the Hyderabad countrv. 
i'Ut there are some pleasant, spots even in Borar, such ,.s 
ihildanu and Lllichpore. f l he hot weather sets iutw.lv the 
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1 >raeino- co 1 d season vanishing when the ground has been 
b^d hare l>y i he harvesting of the crops. The lm it, however, 
d«je-> not much increase till the end ol March. After tiie 1st 
‘■'I ^hiy, it becomes vGry trying ; but tl j o tierce hot winds <1 
L pper India are not experienced except in a very mild drgieO 
and mitigated form. Even in June the nights are compara¬ 
tively cool. 


Iu 1871 tlie rainfall was unusually scanty and led to much 
luirutdiip, Tiie following shows the rainfall during each month «>t 
tlKJ .Year at tiie head-quarter stations of the several Districts, 
and also of the mean temperature at the head-quarterstations 
l ho Akolah, Ooinrawuttee and JJuldanali Districts whore 
Meteorological Observatories exist— 
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Btrar* 

21can Temperature in shade. 
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Buldauah. 

January .. 
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April . 
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Population .—No census has been taken since 7th November 
1SG7, when the population we- 2/231,565 dwelling in 4L»-3 > 7 ( >t) 
houses comprising 6,094 towns and villages. Of the town-, 
Kliehpme is the largest, having a population of 27,7-2 ; 0<-m- 
liiwui'eo comes next, having 28,410, then Akolah h.v.ing 
1 l OeG, and Akoto (in the Akohih district) having 14,OOF. 
’Ilits gives an average of 128 for every square mile. The 
l/isidct of Akolah contained the largest population, both abso¬ 
lutely and r , the number being 049,134, or 101 per 

sqr.aro mile; and tlie District of Woou the smallest, namely, 
477,401, which is only 8ti per square mile, Of the total popu¬ 
lation, 1,153,197 were males and 1,078,368 were females; 
1,435,374 were adults; 796,191 were youths, young women 
and cli’ldren, under 13 years of age. Of Christians, there were 
903, of Hindoos 55,219, of Mahoiu dans 151,951, of Pam- e$ 
75 and of other classes 2,020,417. The agriculturists weio 
Jut) to 03 nun-agriculturists. 

The ptiucipal divisions of the peoples as to creed and cos to 

were:— 

Clir da UT ... ... 

J wm ... ... ... ... ... ... 

luifeCM ... .. ... ... 

niilitunmlKUB ... «. ... 

Hrsk I. im I .. .. 
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The Pi /tie. 

thus distributed 


according to 



Clasa, 

Order. 

Number* 

Professional ... j 

Government Servant* ... 

Engaged III (If fftiw A the country 

The learued profi*.-»«lou*, <fce. ... 

i 

1,1 /M 


Twtal. 

in.i:>7 

H. j 

Domestic... ... j 

Dnmeatic 

Engaged iu performing personal oilicea 

”i V jj; 


Total ... 

11' 2 17 

III. < 

... i 

Persons who buy or Bell ... ... 

Engaged iu the conveyance el tnen, goods, and am- 
mala 

42 ,6 Jo 

1 ”.l -7 


Total,... 

fi'.EVi j 

IV. f 

Agricultural “J 

Persons posseting or working tho land . .*• 

Persona engaged with auiuiui* ... ••• 

nu.&T* 


Total ... 

J 4IV-*7# 

V. f 

l 

Ai titans ari l Mechanics 

Textile Mines aud droaa 

Food uud drink ... .»* ••• *»• 

Dealers in animal ... ... 

Dealers iu aidrnul subs uuccj ... ... 

l-* 1 

•• 4 


Total. ... 

71 ^ 1 

VI. v 

Intleiluite... J 
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Labourers ... 

Ivis.ma uf property 

l\;»eus • uppurtt'U ty the community. <fce. ... 



'Total ... 

_ iVj] 

._ __ 

Grand Total ... 


























BRITISH FEU DA TOR Y INDIA. 


Feudatory India and the Frontier. 


ejIAPTEl; JJ. 



Ftudato, >/. .1 he Governor Genenil, through the- foreign Office, 

controls tlife feudatory portion of British India, which consists of 
lo«) States, ad ministered by their own Chicks, with varying powers 
amounting inn fdw cases to tin* power of fife and deaths but 
advised and controlled by English officials, military and civil, 
lliis territory is being gradually surveyed topographically. A 
Census of the population has been taken only in a few {States 
" hie! 1 have recently happened to be under the direct adminis- 
tiatiou. ol English officials, during the minority of their chiefs. 

1 lie latest return roughly estimates the area of British Feudatory 
Ii.*d a at oljb,/ UO sejuare miles and the population at 48 millions. 
*1! i; more than one-third of the area and nearly one-fourth 
°* population ot all India under Native administration. From 
tha ■ ajca and that large body of Her Majesty’s Subjects 
the* revenues of India derive no benefit, while the expendi¬ 
ture is charged with the excess for political establishments not. 
met by tribute, and with the military defence. .Native Stub s 
ai. not guided by international law, but by the law which natur- 
« il\ exists between a paramount power ana its feudatories. T1 .t 
1 - • i* partly expressed in the Foreign Jurisdiction an 1 Extra li 
f n Act, or Act X I. ol 1872. The cost of administering the 1\ u- 
ciM'»ry States, or of our political establishments, is about £o0(),0 ,,( > 
a y ar. In 1870-71 i was £-91,459 of which £28,04:8 w. for 
Jhirbar presents. The allowances and assignments uuder treaties 
.•.n t engagoments: amounted to £1,737,837 in the same year, 

M iin a' mage of £1,800,000. The tributes and contributions 
tr-h. Native States amounted to £719,421 in the same year, which 
m . bout the average. It is impossible to state the military clikiges 
i cr troops in Feudatory States. 

Foreign .—The Foreign States with which the Governim. n; 
of India has t jiid< pi ndent Bu nis-i 

Cii, B'.rsia. Oman and Zanzibar. The Governor General is 
m jues* nted at Mandalay by a Political Agent who has con tilar 
jin ;s.licliou over registered British subjects, similar to tha: • u- 
8-ired by the capitulations” in Turkey and Egypt; at Bha j » 
tC’ir i an Assistant Bolitieal Agent. A Mahomedan gentleman 
acts as Ins Excellency's representative in Cabal. Of hue (he 
Berio;, embnrsy has been uuder the English Foreign Office, 

A L8 -it: vil Agent a’Uends to Euglish interests at Muscat ami 
in Etc Persian Gulf, and another at Zanzibar on tho east const* 
ot" Africa. Die Government of India protects, or exorcises tho 
j 11 ‘bn*!,c<: of, a superior iver Munipore, iihootan, Sikhim, Nepal 
and Belo< ehistan, At Munipore lhere is a Political Am-nt 


Coinu:N Join i of the Bhootau Dooarspays an annual allow- 



The Feudatories ly Patent . \J§| 

k. 

to Bhoolan so long as the counivy is at peace; while lie 
conducts our relations with the petty State ol Sib him. lliere 
is an English Resident, with physician and staff, at Klatinandoo. 
Au English officer represents tlm Government at Kilobit. 


The 153 Penclatories by Patent. 

In 1S53. when the Mutiny swept away the Emperor of Delhi 
and the East India Company, the Chiefs of India lound 
themselves brought face to face with their Sovereign Queen 
^ ietoria. As a reward for loyalty all who had remained faithful 
and were in actual administration of their estates, including the 
Maharajah of Benares and, subsequently, the young Maharajah 
ol Mysore, received a recognition of the right oi adoption on the 
f'dtuv of natural heirs. Lord Canning, after a reference to 
Mer Majesty’s Government, wrote that despatch dated the ^Oth 
•Agnl lbGO, in which he decreed what Hindoo law l ad never 
absolutely ordained—that adoption to a raj should always be 
^•cognized by the Paramount Power, subject to the two condi¬ 
tions ol loyalty to the Crown and fidelity to all engagements 
with ^ the British Government. In that despatch be thus wc.ne 
~~~“ I he layt vestiges of the Royal House of Delhi, fiom which 
h»r our own convenience we had'long been conteut tc* accept a 
v, e uious authority, have been swept away. The last pretender 
to the representation of the Peishwa has disappeared. The 
Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and 
p’lamount power in all India, and is for the first time brought 

tories. There is a reality ii 

M 12 : ra'miy ( q Sovereign of England which ha nc v er esisu-d 
1k fnn > ; md which is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by 
* llc Ghiofs.” This is the Sunnud or Patent;— 

, ' ! i f r Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the several traio a 
^ •h'e.s of l U( Ji a wi>o now govern their own territories. ehmiJa 

•i that th ■ iepre<entatum and dignity • f their Houses should be Corn 
l “ lu ' d J «» fulfilment of tin** lie- ire, this >utimul is given to you t ; . mmvt-y to 
L,1 « assurance that, oil failure o! natural heir.. the hr. :,h <eii.it. m 
“ 1 1 ,e ^Okuize a 11 il con Ur in any adoption of a yiKw.-i-or made 1 ^ }' ' ' 'V 

U "Y f,lJ uro Chief of your Stu*.c that may .»e in aocoidauce ith 11 non •> law 
Ul: 'l t'-u customs of \ our raco Be assure*! that mailing fchuil tlniuri* u •• u - 
J v vm cuts thus made to you iong as your House i9 loyal to ilic l ir<v. n ami 
. ° u ru l to the conditions of the treaties, grauts, or engagements " ’ 11 

t0 °hl»gatious to iho British Government. 

(signed) t ‘NNU’i,. ' 

1 7 b March. 18 G 2 . 

. * similar Patent was given to MaViomecku Princes. Tim 
'! 11 g :s trcomplete 1 it of the l*ou iatnvie.s, many wlioin • i* 

V| V !t , lea ttlso to flutes varying from 9 lo *21 guns. Tljo names of 
J llss ulin UUa are in italics. 


miST/fy 



Tat Libro tl Oro oj lutJi i. 


'eitiator-f. 

Injah 

_. Uajuli 

Aiipojra J: :jheerdar 
P, amnia Chief 
Lan» wain .bief 
Ji io £' JV« ir i'j 
Beej’.bChlel 
Jiebifo Jagheardar 
Lebm Ja.»h»^ci Jtu: 

h it 

. 

j c-omlft lCijah 

linghul Chief 
hhop:U Br : i,i,n 
IMtu .ruuggur Chief 
J.lniJtui Chief 
J'hujjoo Chief 
] Imiuj.j v Maharajah 
jitjawur Rajah 

• •• 

] i■ <*r VJ:ibarajull 
V eiltjah 

... 

pally Jughoerdur ... 

... 

J, i Lij.ih 

i . . .or choboys, fix 

. 

Kilnirefl U»jah 

t hutuhi 1 hu*f ... 

ChiiUi * i ’ * Rajah 
i. 

i .. h ht h . Rajah 
Cul-vU Ji.' iuary Chlof* 

l.j/.L'l 

1 v » CL'«f 

• • 

. . 

Ijft r |),. e Ufttia 
l»u*» irwy. > hi 'f 

.. 

ih&ihU 

Ij>> . n i j i c ' litof 

) 'uf'! iv m Mieeidarof Jhntt 

I* It U I C'hitil 

Lfrllu Ripth 
1, lur i lr t 
j’ufrft" MfM.e u tilth 
(, rr.w on J uuuei Jar 

I. , . . .K« 

" 

tin'll'^ar 
JI Kir 

j . ti mote i:U i‘f 
J t p U ill If h 

jiu • V r lima 

V 

f 

- 

J i A’iU (6 


Place. 

.. j Handle .uud. 

.. Uniitra 
.. hnn-i!eenud. 

.. i-Surat. 

Rajpootnnn 
Ontral India, 

.. I’ iu j ib. 

,. Bin Mecund. 
bumtlocuud. 

I unjrth 
I’- mron. 
Htmdleounl. 
Punjab. 

Central India. 

K att! war. 
rutij ib. 

Punjab, 

llajpootana 

BundlcuUifti. 

.. 

ft tj poo tame 
Hit ip »>.Una. 
I’uujab. 

| Madrae. 
j PunJ »b. 

kVntral Provinces 
l’.nndlecand. 


... 

j Horn hay. 
euiial India. 
Punjab, 
luudlecund. 

. 'oehln. 

\s-am. 


Orl-ra. 

onlral India. 

I Pun lab. 

I antral India. 
Unjpioiatm. 

| Ihlltd kernel. 
IsiuiiU. 

Punj ib. 
ll't Ipjotantw 
'.ini' a. 

Punjab. 

iiiiutlocrtnd. 

iiiaerut. 

I > unjab. 

Huinl ■••?und. 
i.s. \V Pr.ivlnae 
III txVUftd. 

i n i ru ■ ft- 
i . .ral India. 

u.itp toiauii. 

U ijp mtaua. 
i at-m. 

I'illij i b, 
mi i.ikcuudi 


}« 
K * 

K 

Lf 
K i 


Jti|tlie'’rdtir 
undo Kaj'Mi 
uni "a tin in raj ah 
n i in. i • hlr' 
t'lftM- Met 


I u . 11 .Him. 

on .i al in ’»fl. 
un-il*'r mill. 

mitral Province*. 

IMi Ml it. 

Puma u. 
{..jpo-.iana, 
i’utij l). 


Feudal or]/. 

I * I -’ll -MiK’ir * b i i f 
Koihapure Rajah 
lioomharrieii Cit.ef 
boonhiar Ohiol 
ivoiah thief 
Ivothur Chief 
liullte • Jaghecrd.ir 
Runny DL ma Jngheerd; 
Kuppoortbuila H 'jab 
Kutch Uhiof 
i.t)-,' M-rde ,J.u*hoerdar 

LoU j . ..1 .v r ib 
Vlaliraie Chief 
Muter K'dUi Niuoub 
Vioodhole Chief 

Mand^o Chief 
Uun^'uI i :bl«f 
Vlyhore Chief 
dvlung i hiof 
Mysore Muh.irujah 
Subha llaj&b 
Nagoiitt Chief 
Nubum Chief 
.n' ; J igurb 0 tlof 
Nun .tikur Jagbeerdar 
I'uitoti 

.Vt; 1.1 e/ Hy la abtnl. 
Now.iuug^ur chief 
Nyagaon Kobai Jugbeerd 
Outlet .Maharajah 
jail ir* t G-iiof 
t akUdpo c Daman 
JV r irat> 

. 

• 

’ll ninth Kiiitb 
Puiit Priibee Nidboe 
SUeb.n) 

i'ultiit a .Mnh'lTitj th 
Patwurdbao?, 'ivii 

/iitA:idafA» i Sautab 

U i peep.a Churl 

• 

ft hdjinre .V'l .'db 
tl<*w.*ib R tj th 
viriu a u'to Chief 
Sorouea Ch ef 
ttbapuura Rajah 
in.ua iiaburajitb 
'vjrthr ."’lUtn^here Sii 

in lhantv 
luliawul cb .t 
Suuitet i biof 
'e h-d*. N Hftif> 

'iimpthur Uajah 
'Utidouf Ch*oI 
Ciirtmft «*bn»i 
l eiiruo i.’hief 
tej .'i i■ r 

■ Nmrdb 
r • o Chief 
I'ruva 'ure Maharajah 
1 ur eh < hiof 
UiVfur Jbtof 


r.: KjJ-f 


; Place. 

I H*i iponiana. 

... Ru n .pute. 

... ,5 unjal>. 

... Punjab. 

... Hajjiootana. 

. Punjab. 

... Ltiudivcund. 
r Huniileouud. 

... Punjab. 

... Gu 2 > rat. 
i undlecund. 
i unjab 

... Ccnual Province!. 
.... Punjab. 

... .Southern id ultra t- 
l vi ‘u-intiy. 

... Punitib. 

... , Punjab. 

... | fill) ill ouuu, 

... Punjab. 

' Myr'cro. 

Punjab, 
tbimjlecuad. 
Punjab. 

•aajab, 
oi 

Satara. 

.... Hyderabad. 

lur iiiiUiouund. 

.. Rjijpoutana. 

,. Hninilecund. 

onibity. 

.. Punjab. 

.. £U.j pool* Oft* 

. 

,. iPntiiei’und. 
.JSttiara. 

.. satara. 

,..! t'linjab. 

..iSoutUont VIultrat- 
| m country. 

.,' H jinlmy. 

..jRavva J-iintit. 

.. yciutbaru iftfthpftt* 
j tatuuutry. 

.. itolilicuud. 

.. bUIUllOflllid. 

.. ^iiwuiit W it >e. 

.. (RajpOutanA. 

,. N. W. ProvinCOa, 
..It eincc. iiidiu. 

'K 

... Punjab. 

M ill Mind. 

'..I Pttjl)all. 

... iiuujnay. 

it.in lieo'ind. 

...i M id rue. 

... Punjab. 

... Hum •oun.l. 

Mintiivw'iiitu. 

.. 'liajpjuta' • 

LUO lhjCUndt 
i j'ruvfliit'o e. 

, . Pn.fiab. 

... 


J; si I'-;- 1 l>c-.o tlimc are several great laiu.llioltlers ami pen-* 
...... -pi,., intest statistical ami (wliiical informattou regaiat- 

.1, > r .(iv. i lnefs is given in tho following sections under 
Oj«’|i I’/i.m i ice to ivliicli lli y lieloiig:— 






Besral. 

Natn'i l Tributary States of Bencal. 















































i'(it:Vr and Trdjiftarv Plate- c r Fcrjat — (C-jeijmifu ) 
































































Feudalist Us in J / .Iras and the X. TP. TVdt'iVvs. 
Madras- 


1 CU(1(lt ory or Pensioner. 


\<Jt rinr S "jArcol. 
j;!;' ■ PJ f lb u *. Tav.meoro 
: of t;ot'bin 

j . J :. ( lb uf , Poodoooottah Z 

JWoro a !ld Hill Z fimiQda ”; 
uf'v 0il Vizagapi 


Total 


Place or Fa¬ 
in ilj*. 

Square 

niiles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

Income, 

Alilit.ry 

Force. 




JL) 


Cnrnatlo 



51,506 

Nuir Troop'. 

Travanoore 

"g.653 

1,50*1.000 

523,01 0 

j. im o 

Cochin 

1.131 

399,00" 

123,700 

L'tf. JC2,2.’.; 

Poortoocottah ... 

3.0.77 

20 \7,> 

32.413 


Ouddapah 

ooo 

35,2(9 

16.61; 


Hellary 

145 

13,446 

3,762 


Northern Cir- 





cara ... 

13,04. 

301,23 ( 1 



Cannanoro and 





Southern Lnc- 





c a d i v o Is- 





lands 

9.440 

1.000 

2,000 


... 

0,000 

500,00t 


_j 


*0,933 

T. 18,C:C 

7455,10s 



—__ 

North Western Provinces- 



State, 

Population. 

square mile-, j Grots Revenue. 

! U Hilary 
, l-orco. j 

Xaisab of H a y, pore ... 

507,013 

045 

JC 

Ml,177 

j 1,308 with S3 

Maharajah of Beuaroa, 

Haj ,h of Tehreo. ) 

Ourwhal | 

Keck-*nod in Ordinary 
Territory. 

200,000 

(say) 44.' 

8,000 

^ua&nnd \> 
police. 

' Tola! 

707,ul 3 

1,330 

119,177 

1,8C0 






rjp, % 

• liar rf ° | L)Sllf5 ^ am P ore ’ taken in January 1871, shnwd 
J'lr' ! ] <J P°P u l^tion 26G,S19 were males anti *240,191 females. 
Mali ^i] 1 n, ^° a almost equally divided between Um I .os and 
medan.s. There were S schools and 4 dispensaries in the Stale. 

Punjab. 

nnn^ area the Fcadedorv States attached to the Punj-ib 
tion U i S } - l PP l:ox ^ iia ^ e ^y to 104,000 square miles; iLieir popula- 
‘d'onti ai>0ut ^ lve an ^ a quarter millions their revenue • t,» 
0 (j hl ; S0o 000 per annum, and tlieit military forces (exclii-iw 
To-y ; Uv y lMn, 'd retainers) to about 50,000 men. The total nibuio 
vo,! from thorn is £28,000 per annum. 


Q * 
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The Kashmeer and Phoolfom Feudatortii. 



rfimeer. —Arrangements under the Commercial Trc: 

70 with Kashmeer for the exemption from duty oi 
goods intended for the territories of his Highness and for 
Central Asia, received the sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. The system is one of drawbacks. Goods registered 
at certain towns in the Punjab, and reaching the Kariunetr 
border in unbroken bales, receive the equivalent 101 the du y 
which they have paid on reaching British India by sea. 
The shawl manufacture of the Kashmeer Valley rapicly Re¬ 
covered from the effects of the i* ranco-Prussian Wai. Ibo 
loss was not so great as might have been anticipated, at- the 
greater portion of the stock was held by French firms who wore 
able to wait till the termination of the war again allowed tho 
trade to expand. The suffering in some of the English shawl- 
making* towns, such as Umritsur, was greater than that expe¬ 
rienced in Kashmeer. 


The Phoolkian Slates,— The three States, Putiala, Jeend and 
Nabha, during 1871-7*2 remained under the direct political super¬ 
intendence of the Punjab Government, the Agency having been 
abolished. The Maharaja of Putiala takes the utmost interest 
in the progress of the country, and the good of the people. 
The system of criminal procedure in force in British Pro¬ 
vinces has been generally introduced. The Lngli.sk ie\euue • 
tern is to a great extent .followed. A nowsf ip 
started at Putiala itself. Education made considerable proy «• v„ 
The three States are all interested in tho construction ot tho 
Birhind Canal; but the share of Putiala, which will am mint 
iu cost to nearly 90 lakhs of rupees, is by far tho largest, H 
of Jeend and Nabha being from five to seven lakhs. One 
great branch of this canal will be called tho Putiala, 1 r.m.d., 
amd will be under the direct management ot that Btnu\ 
The Raja of Jeend performs all important work hnnsvli, 
decides all cases and dictates all important correspondence. Jlo 
was engaged in the rebuilding of his old capital ot bangioor 
as a branch of theSirhind Canal will pass very near the mwm 
Baja Babagwan Singh of Nabha diod on tne 31st i v K t > 
consumption, which had been aggravated by habits ot lulonipei- 
auco. Raja Heera Singh, his cousin and successor, lias since hi > 
accession shown considerable firmness and ability, d he annum#* 
tratiou is now as orderly as that of Putiala and Jeend; 

RhcnwJpore was administered by Captain L. J, II, Co< y 
during the minority of the Nawab and great progress was nn U\ 
The administration of Kapurthida which is conducted u> accord- 


imSTfiy 



Bombay Feudatories, 


Sl 


with the procedure and principles in force in British t 
was good. The Itivja takes great interest in the details 
of the administration, and has under him several officials of 
ability, though it is to be 
to each other, exist in the durbar. 


regretted 


that two parties, hostile 


The administration of Mundee immensely improved dur¬ 
ing- the year, and the Raja shewed eveiy disposition to 
lutler the condition of his country and his people. A set¬ 
tlement of the land revenue was commenced. During the mi- 
uoiity of the Nawab of Malcr Kotla , the State remained 
under the management of the Commissioner of the Um- 
b:.k Division and a special Assistant subordinate to him, 
who re ddes at Kotla itself. This town was, in January 1S5T2, 
tb<r 4 c ue of an attack on the part of a large body of Kookas 
^ ho bad previously attacked the town of Maloudh, iu the 
hi baiiiui District, The ilaler Koila officials made a gallant 
km dance, the* Thariadar being killed defending the treasury, 
mul the insurgents were beaten off. Under the new Raja, 
Copal Singh, the administration of Chumbu cannot be considered 
good. 


Bombay and Sind* 


There are twelve States and circles of petty States under the! 
Bombay Government :— 


I. Bnroda. 

II. K atria war. 
Iff. I alilunpore. 

] V. Mahee Kanta, 
V. Kcwa Kanta, 
VI. Kufcch; 

Vi I. KoLiaporo. 


vnr. S u.liiern Mallralta States,' 

IX. Akulkote. 

X. Siiwimt Warce, 

XI. Jmjecra, 

XII. Peuy states under t7ie 
Collectors and 1 olitioal 
Ageuts. 


—Mulhar Rao was installed as Gaekwar of BaroJa 
in IS7J. for revenue purposes the Baroda territory is divided 
into (lisliicts managed hy officers styled \Vy wjjjtdurs. Tin . :• d»s~ 
t : nr- grouped into two dhnions, of which the Northern in¬ 

cludes eight districts and the Southern fifteen. Each division is 
. i[» intruded by a Revenue Suba,subordinate to the Revenue 
m Sonl’.u at Baroda ; except in theBheel country, the system of 
firming the revenue does not prevail in the Gaekwar’s torriti r. 
In th di ti’ d of Okhaimmdeh in Kattiawar, from the failuro 
of ill ' ruins, the season was one of scarcity, and would have been 
one ' i bbtioss had not tlie Gaekwar granted Rs. 10)000 for the 
ie!ief of the district. The state of the Waghcefs c.'ntinuo.Ho 



imSTffy 




Baroda and Kattiaivar- 

e. Captain Scott reports favourably of the effect w 1 1 ic 
)eral terms offered under the new engagements had upon 
the increase of cultivation. The census was taken throughout 
the Baroda territories without opposition. Ihe returns show 
a population of 2,000,000. Courts were established for Uie dis¬ 
posal of civil suits concerning property ot less than Rs. 6,000 
in value. Separate judicial officers preside over these courts. 
At Baroda, the seat of government, there are three Courts with 
jurisdiction in suits of ten, twenty and forty thousand Rupees 
respectively. Appeals from these courts, and a ho suits in¬ 
volving an amount greater than Rs. 40,000, are disposed of by 
a court named the Seer Nyadhees. This court consists of five 
members, and is presided over by the Qaekwar himself. 1 1 - 
the absence of returns, either criminal or civil, no opinion can 
bo expressed as to the working of the courts. As Stain 
education has been introduced since the accession, of the 
' lack war, little more than a beginning 
ffir. There attended the High School in the city of Baroda 068 
pupils; of this number 156 learned Lnglish, 22 i JhuntKo 
and 2^2 Gujrathee. Two vernacular schools were opened in a 
quarter of the town distant from the High School. Lit do w.i 
done to improve communications in the Baroda district?. 
The present Gaekwar, on his accession to power, admitted 
that reform was wanted, but, save in the matter of education, 
the year saw little change in the state of affairs at Baroda. 

K'tUiavm \—Since 1820, when the British Government become 
the supreme authority in Kattiawar, it has boon the object, h* 
interfere as little as possible with the internal juris* net ion m 
Kattiawar chiefs. The status of the smaller landlords, wh*vh 
L'l then varied with the changing fortunes of their petty 
'valued by the settlement of lJ>07. The position of the Bhnyml 
1 Mul Girassias, the chiefs’kinsmen and the u-sser laimloi* 
v*as recognised, to be different from that of ordinary subjc c< 
Colonel Keatinge’s scheme for defining jurisdiction, ci\dl an l 
criminal, throughout the province, was introduced in lSGa. I ho 
right of a] ich this discouraged led to anew schomo of which 

these are the leading provisions,—(1.) The survey of the t slates 
ar ‘d the settlement of the right in land ot the subordinate -.*n v- 
Mas. (2.) r J'he establishment i f a tribunal, to bo called the linjas- 
ttuinik Sahh:i State Court, for the decision ot questions in u j uto 
between Mul Girassias and Bhayads on the ono hand, auf! tho 
vkiefe on the other. Government will select six mom bam. 


had 


mtsT# } 


feudatories in KckUidittdr, 




tliese six the President will choose two to sit 
for the decision of cases 0 Either party to a dispute will 
If vc the light of objecting to one of the members. No regular 
'•ill he from the decisions of the Rajasthauik Sabba, 
hut its proceedings will be under the general control of the pa¬ 
ramount power. Li the event of a difference of opinion between 
the president and both of the members, the case will bo 
referred for decision to the Political Agent. The police returns 
show that in no part of Ivattiawar, except in Bho.wn.ugur, has. 
order been preserved and security of life and property maintain¬ 
ed. In the previous year II villages were attacked, 9 persons 
were killed and II wounded; seven were carried off as hostages : 
and lie loss of property amounted to Rs, 2fi,067. In the year 
under report 39 villages were attacked, 19 persons were killed 
mai -:8 wounded, while property to the value of Rs. 92,057 was 
can led off* During the year 34? new schools were opened under the 
Go’crnment Educational establishment and two private schools 
were closed. This represents an expenditure on the part 
of Hie Chiefs of Rs. 1,70,672, which, with the sum of Rs. 
3,80,000, subscribed towards the completion of the Rajkoomar 
College, makes a total 3A lakhs. 


C • iJunpovc .—Of the eleven districts under the charge of the 
TViheJal Superintendent of Pahlunpore, two—Pahluupore and 
Radhunpore — are States of the first class, the chiefs of which 
have powers of life and death over their own subjects. The 
i’ldi i d administration of the remaining States, which contain 
j 1 >,<)U - inhabitants, and extend over an area of 2,827 square 
miles, devolves on the Political Superintendent. An Agency 
OlFicer (Mehta), paid by the Talookclar, is stationed in each dis¬ 
trict to assist the Political Superintendent. These officers are 
nol, however, invested with judicial powers. The revenue of Pah- 
limpoi was £37,593 in 1870-71, but. it had been grossly mis- 
juanagod by the Dewan. The Slate of Radhunpore, though 
fin nllor than Pahlunpore, is rich, and yields a revenue of from 
4 to 5 lacs. The Chief of Radhunpore is an able and intelli¬ 
gent ruler, though he slill remained intolerant of change 

7 iY?'v/, Kanta .—The district under the Political Agent of Rcwa 
Ivanta c« ntuius one State of the first class (Rajpeepla), fi x of the 
m coijvI. three of the third and two clusters of Estates, the Sunk- 
Imira Alehwas, near the Nerbudda, and the Pandoo Mdiwas, a 
• ro oj of 21 Estates in the country south of the Malice River. 


imsr/ty 



Ma/icc A'.t.i.cl, Kulvhy Kolitiii'ore, 


^-w^ Jfajg of Rajpeepla trikes considerable interest in the 
management of his kiugdom, deciding criminal cases in person. 
He is, however, averse to change, and, in spite of the rulvice of 
the Political Agent, has as yet taken no steps to improve his re¬ 
venue system or to better his subjects by the introduction t>( edu¬ 
cation or the construction of works of public utility.. f I ho condi¬ 
tion of Batiah continued to improve under the direct manage¬ 
ment of the Political Agent. The condition of Luuawada is uob 
so prosperous as that of JBariah, 


( SL 


M a/nc Kanta .—The Political Agent in Mahee Kanta has. 
uin.h r hU charge 54 tributary and 4* non-tributary States. Of 

the- 12 are under the direct management of the Pelihoal 
Agent, of which the four most important are Edur, Posm •, - u- 
toi and Eloli. The State of Edur has been under attachment 
for 4 years. The census was taken without opposition in Feb* 
ruary l v /2. The returns show a population ot 445,093 per- 
■ °f whom 237,014 are males and 207,479 are females. Tho 
number of th<J sons of chiefs who received education at 
^adra and Ahmedabad continued to increase. There are now 
twenty, Six new village schools were opened raising the total 
number to 41. The building of the bridge across the Haunt* 
inutee River was begun. 


Kalch exports grain chiefly through the seaport towns ol 
Mandavee and Mtindra; but grain is also imported to a smaller 
extent. Ten years have passed since His Highness Itao Prag- 
m dice succeeded to the throne of Kutcli, and the manner in 


./ - L'J LlltJ LULU LIC UL AVUlUlj tinvi v n v. 

w uch tho administration has been conducted during t.h d tune* 
SlOws him .to be an dIJa mul intellir/enh ruler. Since his fiCCOft* 



any ... ... 

_ r Deda outlaws, Qirassuis of Morvee, from their relreat in 
migiu* continued to cause much injury to their Chief 1 h-’ 
numhei of selm Is incieased from 14 to 28 ; of these id are in 
! ys towi s ai . and 12 in those belonging to tho 

y IlL ‘f>. i’he voad between Bbooj, tlie political, and the p^rt ol 
‘ miduvee, the commeicifil, capital of liutch, was repaired. 

1 ^—The most important event was tho adoption u 
^3i'd October 1871, of a son and successor to the Into Rajah-* 


;* ,,n oimtbi 

UMO l) 


laputla Maharaj. 
nonslay Sawurdekur. 

• PART t 


Tho boy is the son 
Ho was chosen 


by 


of Dmluir 
tho fanii'y 




Feudatories hi Bombay. 

^jg/tho deceased prince as the nearest in collateral deST 
the line of tin* great Sivnjee, and as the must promising ot 
those who were eligible. A a additional induce incut was found 
in the fact '.hat, on the first occasion of an adoptiou in the Kolha- 
pore family just 1 DO years ago, the selection was made from tho 
same branch of the Bhonslay.s, Tho }oung Bnjah received, 
on adoption, the name of Sivajec. The census was taken on 
the night of the lath February 1372. The population exclu¬ 
sive o f ’ the British troops, is returned at 80i,0t>7. The returns 
for the city of Ko l ha pore show a population of 37 ,fiG2. 


Southern MahnUta States .—The administration of the Chief 
of >'u ifjlcc continued to be most discreditable to him. In Ccto- 
b r 1871 the yoiing Chief of Mirnj, Gunputrao Gumlgadliur, 
v ; • placed in charge of the administration of his estate, d his 
Chief, who is now 23 years of age, enjoys the advantage of ha 
jug shared in tho administration of his estate.during the p - 
two years. Tho amount of surplus revenue during the manage¬ 
ment by the Political Agent exceeds 5 lakhs of Rupees. 


MoodhoU suffered from drought. The question of success! m 
1<> i he property aud estates of Trimbuckrao Keshow, one of the 
younger Chiefs of Kuruudwar, was settled. 

AkuUode. —The census was taken on the 21st F«bnim>. 
Sim ; ISIS the population has increased slightly, while t ( - ! 
number of houses has diminished. The effect ot the conyti uctieii 
of roads in developing traffic is apparent from the increase 1 
in,mher of catts, of which 416 are returned as compared with 
100 in 1813. 
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77,o.vJ 
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13,1S5 


S'V r,it*imree shews an increase of land revenue l, X:M 7di?. 
Xh n-h tho relations between the Nawah of Jiujccra and h * 
8k < dime Sirdars were still unfriendly, the public peace rcnmiuid 
unbroken. Tin* Political Agent of Kaira imports a fa.llin ydi in t ‘ l ; 
trade *>f the Cambay Port. Suchee'n IiavmUa and Dharan/ 

; .a under the supervision of tho Political Agenh Surat, Tm* Ay n f 
io iiio Governor, Punch Mahals, reports favourably •. f the small 
S 1 of X and, ole and tho building of a fort at Jam bough lira, * do 
C ;:|>iial of the St do. linth is under the direct man y uu , t el 
the Politick \gent, Nassik, who gives a ia\». arable re pun oi d a 
young Chief. 
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Statistic! of FtaJalovics m Bombay. 


Feudatory or Pousioror. 


Pajak of Akulkoto 
The Puut micIjco 
i ke I unt Prithee Nidhec 
The Duliay 

Pho ftimhalkur (Phulton) 
The Wnekur 
l*he 13 Dangs ... 
i‘ n j >H of Kvlhaporo 
‘ ijiei of Savvuiitwareo 


l h». 
Do. 

I >o. 

Do. 

Do. 

I 


of Jamkhundt-e 
of M«eraj .. 

< f Koorundwar 
of Sanglee .. 
of Llkmdroog 
of Mood hole 


* His Angria Family 
*! t \* s,r ke of Jinj rc 

^, u ’ strati l~il tu.iijr y 


<?.ra 

o / 1 tbt 

*W ,bof SMrnt 

4 awa ° Of Sucheen 

of Panada .!! 

i* r, j d.j of Pliurumporo 
^a> ukoto 
Pinth 
Savanoor 

)‘ n j di of ’Jowar ... 

^ iJi'sd ndauls of fS awfb of 

H'oach 

i- of Car, t !> .ij 
i war ... 

D ^ separate jurisdictions in 
K^ty.var, of winch the 
principal are Okamuudut, 
ar, JSowanu^ur. 
Dlio.miggur J t ] rob r 7, 

**•" ;;; 
1 mp 11 n )U < C A sencv contain- 
g U States, t'ah^jnjwr? 
Varye 

. ■ ! ' • ■ 

... 

hnjao of Loonawara 

in ,t of JoutLiG 

y, l ' ef r of , ( hoU * tmUypnre !" 

oj Balasinvrc ... 

M^ncckattta 

i ,( tty Oiiiofs wir.li a re* 
venue of 

/r/ d>r; -r \\\ f 


Place or Family. 


• Satara 


ICandesh 
Kolhapore 
Saw uutwareo 

j Southern Mali. 

; ratta JaglieeiS 
«lars 

j 'Idio Bliaway 
j The Gore pur a} 

Colaba 

Jii.jcera 

Surat 

Sucheen 

Surat 

Surat 

Punch Mahals 
NasioL 
Dlmrwor 
Thana 


Cambay 

Baruda 


Ivattywar 

Kuich 


Fowakauta 


Mahcokanta 

Sin.Hi 

ToUl 
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Miles. 
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Lelocchisltin , Arabia Zanular, 


finances of Sava noor 


tSsL 


continued to improve unde 
bmenfc of ilie Political /fgent, Dharwar. The 
/5ht speaks iu favourable terms of the management of the 
Pit ut Sac Iico State by the Kharbaree appointed by Government. 
In Pit (ton the Naik JS’imbalker takes an active part in the 
management of liis State. The misgoyernment of the Chief of 
J'nfi was conspicuous. The financial condition of Jowar was un¬ 
satisfactory. The estimated population of the Dangs was 18,490, 
composed almost entirely of Koonbies, Blieels and Coorlies. 
There are thirteen Dangs in all, containing 289 inhabited and 
389 deserted villages. 

Foreign .—The disaffection of his nobles from the Khan 
of Khcdat is the most serious bar to settled government in 
XieiupchistaD. The effdrts made by Turkish commanders to 
culm 11 -to r< latious with the subsidiary Chiefs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aden and Muskat, give an importance to Turkish success 
v/Jm h would not otherwise attach to the annexation of territory 
5n the interior of Arabia. The attitude assumed by the present 
Sultan JSyud Burgasli, on Iris accession to power in 1870, was 
hast ile to the British Government. After, the departure of Mr. 



eiia; go in demeanour would seem to be part of a new policy 
rather than the result of personal feeling towards the represen¬ 
tative of the British Covcrmnent. Syud Burgash owed his 
bn -cess m great measure to the support ot the fanatical party m 
t: ; btato, ami their lavour was for a time necessary to him. Iho 
revenue is estimated at £65,400 from customs and private estates. 


Central Provinces. 

The Jo feudatory chief-hips have an area of about 28,000 
square miles and a population about 1,095,000. Their gro-i 
revenue is estimated at £5 1, 500, and the tribute they pay to 
the. Biilish Government i £13,523. The Government is c.• i- 
rad on on the ancient Indian patriarchal plan. The two hug¬ 
est Stub 5 are Bus tar and Karond. They were ChiefshipS 

der the Marhafcta G overnment, and the Chiefs were recognized 

I,.* the Bhonslas. Patna and Bamra have the next area ; none 
c>f th; others exceed 1.000 square mites. In population and 
s’ .'dth however, Khairagmh and Nandgaon, attached to 1 h- 
JLtnipore district, exceed all the Feudatories. Of military face 
nmiiing deserving the mime is kept up by any Chief. AVillr 
the exception of Bustat* and Makrai/all the#eudatoi‘yship8 lid 
>11 i . • (.'iinltuew.urh Division. Tim Khairagurh and Patna Stat/- 
are unde” the management of British Officers. 

Ouclli and British Burma. 

The.' * nve no Feudatories, 
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Feudatories directly under the Gov+nment of India. 
Government of Zndb.* 


<SL 


" \ d, under Ni or, lias the Jar*6$t 

iji-'iini; aud population of the Feudatories, or upwards of two 

from eleven millions of people, liis 
JHghii'.vs.'i has a salute oi 21 gang. Hyderabad is administered, 
with the advice of the Resident, Mr. Saunders, C. S., by the 
aw ab Sir Snlar Jung, who in 1*567 carried out several ad- 
tive reforms. No annual Report on Hyderabad affairs 
i- pubhm. d. Whoa Sir R, Temple was Resident,he submit- 
• ill report, extracts from which were publisl 
Pailiament in 1869. A Subsidiary Force is maintained by 
the British Government at Secunderabad, in the lieighbour- 
bi 1 *'! 1 Hyderxbad, in accordance with the treaty of 1800. 

■ tile Hyderabad Contingent, is also can- 
t'KK a in different parts of the Deccan, and maintained under 
the treaties of 18-33 and i860 bv the revenues of the as- 
Hgucd districts known, as the Berars. By the treaty of 1800 
th . Subsidiary Force was to consist of eight battalions of in- 
Janfry, two regiments of cavalry and the usual propmiion of 
■‘'I'dDory ; and subsequently by the treaty of 18-33 it was agreed 
iljat tln.To should novor bo Ess tlian live regiments of infantry, 
who one of cavaliy, and a due proportion of artillery stationed 
v’iihiu the Nizam s teirifcory, unless with the express consent of 
H ; Highness. By the treaty of 1800 the Hyderabad Cor.- 
B "'as not to consist of less than five thousand in- 

Einfiy, two thoU'.nd cavalry, and four field batteries of ai- 
Bh • Since the late Nizam’s death the charges for his 
■palace, court and family have formed a civil lUf of £300,000. The 
tr ngtli of the Nizim s army is about 43,000 men, of whom 


arc cavalry. Tin annual cost is about 790,000/. In 1865-06 
Bic ivc ipt.s amounted to 1,787,208/. and the expenditure to 


■i,7i-3,<>'i)v/. loiivinvf a surplus balance of 71,039/., which lias rave 
ic.oi! considerably increased so as to meet the outlay-' most 
urgently needed for public improvements, yet reserving an. 
^ ’ 'pi: u. amount annually Ibiythe find extinction the d- bt. 
has supplied th * capital a rail 


Hnlorol 


" - 1 1 L k ’ 1 •' vuj/ittvi x w iiiu nivj - • 

1 to the main line from Madras to Bombay, which is 
far advanced. 


The 11 tjpootana Flutes. 

fbijpootana stretches from 23 1.3 to 30° North Ljtitnde, and 
from 09 30 to 7n 15 East Longitude, containing an aivn »f 

123,000 rjuaro miles, with a population estimated at ; n milii- 
( a . The purely British districts of Ajmero aud Mairwnra lie 
3U t ho iu art of V ijpootaua and arc administered by a ( Vmn U- 



Tin IL'ljpooUma Slake. 


<81, 


under the Governor Gtnei 1. The eighteen Principali- 
t-os are snpen is-. <1 hy the Gm.vrnor Genera! -> Agent,, Colonel 
Brooke. In 1^03 our political relations witli Imjpootuna com¬ 
menced during the Alahratta war, and in lSli-18 during tlm 
^ in dance war its States accepted our protection. Oi the IS 
chills ]•> are Rajpoots, 2 Juts and 1 

Rajpoot. 


Moywar or Oodeypore. 
J--*} pore. 

Mar war or Jodbpore, 

) ’oomiee, 
iiikanc cr. 

Kotah. 

U oruwloe. 

Kuabengbur', 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 , 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Muhomedan: 

Jeysn 'mere. 

U1 w u r, 

SiroLoe. 

Do'.ui.urpore. 

lkm t>u u'ra. 

\ ertabgur li. 
JUal.aw.u-, 


10 . 


Hburlpo 


Jut. 


Dholepore. 


Maliomeddn , 

15. Tonk, 

Ameliorations have been introduced into Rnjpootana gene- 
0 ? mce Lord William Bentinck’s visit in lb‘U-^2. 'I he 
—ate ot the country is not perfect, and there me mauy dark 
“hots behind the scenes. It cannot be said, for instance, ot 
* 010 that lii * illug • population is as far advanced in civil - 
'•‘ lUou as the town population. Some of the Native States. im»re- 
over, such as lvoiah and Bikanere, show very little signs of im~ 
]>io\ement, cuu if they have not retrograded* under bad win 
|,!,t } n those capitals which have had the au\au» go of Briu ii 
mauagonient during- a minority much good has been effecUd* 
•’ 1 ’ ) u ^t died out with the withdrawal ot our ho-erfm. ncv. 
,] ' i4 ‘ ,l j i y i - ar ', Oodeypore, Jeyporc and Bhuvtporc have be < i n 
U'-uJ V^fited. Bi these States improvement has by< u mo-t. 
Ot.1 ailt ^ ‘‘T cover a considerable sin lac* ot Raj poof ana 
i: are affected by them -r by ili; propiuqubv ol; ur 

I 1 ** ."he mos bio instance of this is RUhengurh ( 

* ‘ la »Io ii'ii<guti. n works have been undeitaken by llm Maliaiaja, 
y’h f^ad n nistration is formed on- the model ot th.it ol ihe Brik di 
K lu ’ r °1 Ajnierc. There N much silent progress in Ilnij oo- 
, ma ’ 1 Bou-h it must necessarily 1 1b fid in its iiniurr on nc- 
V ‘J oi the welfare of each State depending on she in dw u ! 
'-dura c ter of it s p u d e i. Con:-tunt intercourse with miroffua-. 
!“' knowledge of Llm growing prospmiiy of any State dm ; 
llf , l^'Bod ot our management, and the increase in its revenues, 
10 LUI impression on the Native mind. 1 hey nitempi, u 
^nituto whai has brought so much wealth, llu v i.Inis get to 
°m measures and system and the effects remain <‘tc\ 
' u ‘ ‘t niterforenco has ceased 
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Oodeypore and Jtyporc « 


Sl 


'mcMvrvr Political Agency . — Meywar or Oodeypore is t! 
of the Rajpoot am), indeed, of all the fejidatoi v states of In¬ 
dia. The Maharana was invested with the insignia ol G. G. S. I. on 
ijth December 1871. All his feudatories, with whom his relations 
are most cordial, were at 1 lie ceremony. 'I he administra¬ 
tion of the State is greatly improved under the present chief. 
Olonel Brooke remarks on the changes in 13 years. 1 ic 
main street in the city has been much improved the minor 
ones have been cleared, and European faces are not thought to 
strange as they used to be formerly. A much greaterfnendliue^on 
the part of all classes was apparent, which was not a little ow ing 
to the present Maharaml’s partiality to European society am <> 
the harmony prevailing between the Political Agent and himself.- 
A I ire school has been established at Oodeypore which is wdi 
attorn,eJ by about 300 boys, and where English is taught. 1 ho 
school-house is a large aud spacious building just behind the 
on ut temple. The Maharaua takes much interest in its progress, 
M>d it flourishes accordingly. Adjoining the hoys i I t V 
oirh’ .school, also well atteuded. Regular courts have taken 
The btev of the irregular Native system. The files are propei y 
1,oi,i Meywar benefited peculiarly during the minority. Kotharve 
Kc -I'.-e iing, the official at the head of the revenue «.■■■- 
.laiimtnt, and formerly the Minister of Meywar, died ' U| mg 
vear lie was the ablest man in the country; and will be a g - ' 
i,; t. the Meywar Durbar. The opium scales at Oodeypmo 
wood ed 1,881 chests against 4,488 chests in the previous year 
Tim population of the city of Oodeypore is increasing ow mg to 
the opium trade and good communication with Ahmedabad. iho 
AIal.au.. will of Doongurpore is reported as highly mteligen. 
'flu re wore complaints against the Muharawul ot Bansna, »<*. 
The debts of the Purtabghw Mabruawul were being reduced. 
i,liA - territory of Jaicud Neemuch was better administered. 


EUIH 


h onors Agency .—The Maharaja’s bodily and mental health 
v.r- ,mrch improved by the skilful and successful operation on 
. . c. . ye of Dr. C. Macnamara. The generaljpros]erity ot in 

deyiioro Btafe is repot ted as favourable ; the internal adminu- 
was carried on with the usual vigour and soccer. 


t I ■ Jj ( I i’ll i v,*: l:d cuiliuu in I uoma =>. ; 3 J, , 

The db trust between the Jeypore Durbar and the Mc/o't'c. - 
f .l,' K .f ..-as removed. The regency administration at AheltuC 


[ nils leiftyvcu. mu * J - s 

..... fj(rtu,r worked favourably. The condition of the dependent-' • 
Ooaiara is i 'ported as most unsatisfactory. Thei criminal 
ciat.lies of Jeypore show a steady improvement. No <'a*e ot 
or infanticide was brought to notice. The. practice ol 
ic inappi.'g female children for immoral purposes is on the w me 
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Joiulh-porC) JJoouJke, Kotah , Jh iUaiv ir^ Ktrov:Ue t 

ilie earnest endeavours of the D.urbar to stamp it oiij^ 
>s< y>»^ .»faharaja was engaged in the very croditable task of bring¬ 
ing about a reduction in marriage expenditure of ail clashes. A 
Puuchayct of the leading members was convened, who ate to 
draw up rules and fix a scale of expenditure, which, wilj be s tioiiy 
enforced. The vear was favourable to the State ot Kishcnfjh a n\ 
'•mu r venue increased on account of the irrigation w’uiks 
< " ruled by the Maharaja. The income of the Chici diij) of 
La it;., \ Uls i^thcr more, and the expenditure less, than had boon 
calculated on. The Jeypore school of art, dispensary and public 
work*, were well carried on. The Maharajas college and girls 
.school prospered. 



ALinvav Agency .—The Maharaja, who died in February 
^ and ay as succeeded by his eldest son, continued lo mi.-.- 
rn Mar war in 3 >7 1 - T Mullance in no way recovered horn 
t oe eii-H'ts ot famine arid continued drought. f .l he Maharawm *• t 
* 4 :Jvt' nierc is described as a young man of quick temp r, good 
deposition, and amenable to reason ; but uneducated and Snexp . 
ifenced. The town of Jeysulinere is built of what appears to lie 
>:mdy freestone, the dry air giving it a fresh appearance and 
making it look unusually clean and new. The elaborate carving 
(, n s one of the homes is not to be equalled in any ot the 15a j- 
1 >oo tan a towns in purity and variety of design and beamy 
( d material. There is a fiue water tank outside one -'1 -ho 
! ,Wl vies. In the centre of Jeysulinere on a hill i* the 
jml, which commands it and contains a second town. In 
h are fhe Palaces, which the Muharawul rarely inhabits, as ho 
pi clera the lower town. 

Jt traotae Agency .—The relations of the Political Agent With 
u Vendee Durbar are on a very lVieudly footing and the old 
of opposition has disappeared. Kotah is misgoverned ami 
11 ‘ 1 lie jSIawab of Tonk continued t • superintend pm dm 

'' !IS - He is anxious for the welfare of his poop!and »*t 11i 
% a lT‘Oval of Government. Of late there has been in we ulignum 
J,, ati m toward* tbe Hindoos, much to the diqdoasuiv. ol the 
^•rt iiodox. The Jhallawar Maharaj Pvana is most loyal. Cm- 
'umod mismanagement rendered it ncce& ary in the intcie.-tn <•* 
Voung Chief of Shahjwon & and the people to ;dh ru to ll.it: 

1 f*y Spite the benefit of the service* ot an old Govuninent 
0 K * u d, Moonshee Salik Ham. 

t-ste t n State* A yency. —Pholopore lost its Chief early in 1 s i d 
an l be was succeeded by his grandson, a minor, with K u s * n 
Tor. xvn., taut I, f 5 
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Uhurip ;?v, VIwar. 

IU Kao as guardian. Tlio Maharaja olKero-wIii' is i 


§L 


Bhurlpove suffered much by the removal ; f (lie English 
and Native officials who had done so much for it during (lie 
minority* The embankment of the liajpootafia State Railway 
e and Agra Was nearly completed. The line was 
opened in 1^73. In the 157 schools of the State there were 
3.413 boys. 


Uhcur Agency. — Captain OadelKs first annual report on this 
State sketch js its history aiid topography. Sheodau Sing, tin 
present chief, succeeded his father in 1857 when lie was 12r. years 
of age. liis favour]ti in towards Mahoraedans and frightful inis- 
1 nlc r.\Milted in insolvency, anarchy and revolt. A native Council 
Vo J\ lined to manage the State and the Chief was allowed Its 
!l5,0(K.ia month for his personal expenditure. Ulwur lies between 
— ^ io 2 b and 27 14 34 north latitude, and between 77°I5 / 35* 
and 7d° 14' JO" east longitude. Its configuration is irregular, 
and the greatest length from north to south about 80 miles, and 
r- breadth from east to west about GO miles, conpiisiug an ai- a f 
about 3,000 square miles. It is bounded on tLe east by Hhurt- 
p n- and the British distiict of Goorgaon ; on the north by 
Iduti.da and Nabha; on the vest bv Nabha and Joypon : and 
mi the south by Jeypove and Bhurtpure. 1 he eastern poitiun is 
fcpou and highly cultivated, To the west of this plain is a mass 
' t hills from 12 to 20 miles in breadth, which run generally m 
paralkl ridges, the highest of them being upwards oi 2.2o0 feet 
ui lieight. 'J hoy are a continuation of the Aravully Range, 
"liny are covered with grass and jungle and yield much wood 
lor charcoal, ol which 12,G3() tons a year are required foi tin 
irui-snicHing furnaces. The hills are rich in mineral product i< 
lieu ore is found in large quantities close (o the suiiact. 'J v.o 
copper mines have been in operation for a grea number • : 
yean: Silver, lead and sulphur are also found, but in annul 
quantities. 'i here is a white marble qunrn at Jeeree, in the iu* 
labghur Pergunnah, and at other places red and white sand-stone 
and -Jute quarries. A go.d many tigers, panthers, sambhur 
and nilgai arc to be found in the. hills, and they have ul- 
. strictly pres weJ. The babhee Hi 
liie north-westci u portion of the Stale. The on)) other 
iiver of any importance is the Rooparel, which rises in fh.-j 
Ulwur hills, and flows through Ulwur into the Bhuilpore 
Stole ; the division of its waters has always been a cause of cu» 
tuition between the two Stales. 
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Statistics of Utiour . 

/principal grain crops of the Slate are wheat and baric 
the cold weather, gram being grown to a less extent, and 
jowur, niukka, or ludian-corn and bajra during the rains. Cot- 
ton is extensively cultivateJ, and exported on a considerable 
scale. 


The State was divided into 21 Tehseels in the late Chiefs time ; 
during the minority they were reduced to 17, and recently to 12, 
• s ° that the average area of each tehsccd is now 25*8 square 
■;»il s, the revenue about Rupees LOG,000 and the population 
64,883. A .census was taken on the loth April 16; 2. dim 
♦‘dal population is shewn to be 778,596, which, calculating 
the area at 3,000 square miles, gives an average of 259 , 3 to 
the square mile, and the number of dwelling-houses, being 
* 19/206, an average of 05 per house. The Returns give a 
pro/ui tion of 859 t* -males to 1,000 males, which is very little be- 
"W the normal ratio throughout India. The percentage issimi- 
Ll] ' l< > that found to exist in the North-Western Provinces during 
the C0USU3 of 1870-71. 


Men 
<Vomeu 
Keys 
Cir Is 

Total 


I ^, tn 

Womcu 

a yi 

v*.us 


259,762 
240,545 
158,961 
119,3 23 


... 

77S,59i> 

North West t'ro- 
viueea Conans. 

Ulwur Census 
of 

^prll 1872. 

... 1 33 7 

33 4 

... 'Ui 

3o V 

20 l 

20 4 

... | 15 7 

15 3 

100 0 

100 0 


i he two largest, towns of XJIwuv and Itajghur had a popula¬ 
tion of 52,357 and 12,070 respectively* 


The billowing table shows tho numbers of cultivator ami non 
cultivators iu tho several principal castes 

S3 . ' ’ ' - 
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Cultivatorc. 

N jn-euMiyatorr. 

Total. 

Ihnii.or. 





Hrahmfns ... 

Hunnialitt 

Ahcr-rs 

Goojnru 

Mor.nix'j 

ta 

»•» ... 

OiLei Hindoos ... ... 

::: 

38.615 
‘2.-170 

42.3-'0 

87,685 

4<>.iUl 

18,‘250 

8*,’288 

50.616 

43,456 
43,582 
2,651 
f.,005 
8,540 
15,567 
’ .721 
2,10,950 

82.071 

4: •."'12 

44 071 

42.7 JO 
40.1 7 
8M.SI17 
32.6O0 
2,67.136 


Total 

2, CO,765 

8,87 563 

6,1)8,883 

Mahowtdant. 





, '.lo ’ '• rattle?) 

H. .UiTWi -i* 

K t ,i 1 . Mali >lllPdflnB ... 

Olhci HuUuuicdaLd 


94.696 

(1.780 

8,y*o 
10,1 oO 

2.265 

1.701 

570 

64.200 

06.861 
8,408 
\ 565 

70 S >9 


Total 

1,15,480 

64,745 

1,80,225 

(lnUdluns ... ,,, 

. 

. 

33 

89 

Grand Total 

8,70,2 45 

4,02,851 

7,79,596 


The following Table shows the number and constitution of the 
army as it stood at the commencement of ifc>7i-7'h and its < vl- 
maS-d cost during the year :—* 



Mon. 

Gunn. 

Horse*. 

Onnols. 

Bollockp 

Coil. 


Art 1 ilrry Runo 

23 

4 

^ 28 



) 

l 1 ■ 1 ' "tdratru by BulJccl.s ai-<l 






t 3..V"i 

. 

390 

45 


88 

203 

i 

Ail! 

. 

... 





Cc V'J trfa 
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1,543 

. 

1,262 


. 

2, IOC - 1 :| 

1 .4 ukvli’o 

1 VO 

... 

1.0 


. 

•.’1 11 7*. 

Pultun 

665 





6; 7 2 1 

i>'ltu Kltn.a ., ... .. 

vC-'J 

... 




27.22 

1».U ) J ’iltlimwrr Pultun ,.. 

864 

j 



... 

2r* 6ft, 

J • tt • 3 1 l oi a. rIsons 

3.280 

1 ... 

.. .. 


. 

1 56 y-i 

nut** Lrr < ^inar rsonipanlufl 

(126 


1 . 

. 

... 

66 H7‘ 

' ui n, or camel guuii 

loo 



no 

... 

1 

Total 

7.408 

40 

1 1.416 

133 

203 



This ai’ny is far from formidable in reality, being without, 
driil or dheipline, ecpiippcJ in an extremely inferior maim - fU I 
having to perform all the police duties of the State, In a Idil'OU 
io fbc.o troops, there are u mimber of Rajpoot Jagbcerdars, 
whoao e ;ta' s are held on condition of their furnishing certain 
rpivdns of horsemen. Tb* total value o( these estates is three 
lakhs a. y:*ur. For this the State? has a right to demand thesm- 
v : c« h of bji) Horsemen, 252 of these being excused service save 
in emergnvi< > i and the remainder having to serve six months 









































































'year in escorting thQ post and on ordinary Police'tlutk 
are also about a 100 footmen, who hold land in payment 
tor service, 


Seroheo Agency .—Another year of drought afflict'd this 
Stale. The trial by Jury system for civil cases succeeded ami 
eumiiKi! justice was fairly administered by the Dewan. 

1 he International Courts of Vakeels disposed of 770 
c.;ses during 1871-72 and left 235 pending. 982 appealed, 41 
wore confirmed, 12 reversed, 7 revised and 22 remained. The 
fair Courts decided 779 criminal cases. The 58 dispensaries in 
lt:< jpootana maintained their name for high efficiency during the 
.a or. Ihey treated 5,086 in-door and 170,890 ouf-do.-r pa- 
ii uK 1 he sum of Us. 187,364 was spent on Public Works 
chiefly from the imperial grant. 


The Central India States. 

, Th0 St****, under Major General Daly, C. B., cSlnprise an 
aiea ot 83,000 square miles, with a population of 7,070,000 
yielding a revenue to the chiefs of £2,760,000. Jn area the Na- 
|! ve whites Central India are nearly equal to one-tenth of bi- 
t'-sh India; tliey are about the same size as the conntiy >ubj ct 
1 ie Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
v ‘ 1 . perhaps one-third of the population. They are more ex¬ 
tensive than British Burma, and four times as populous. 1 ho 
principal States are Gwalioi, Indore, Bhopal and Rewah, the uni- 
U ( ic'. cn iics of which reach two millions sterling. Sine la’s alone 
iT n 3 - h0Se ^^ore, Bhopal and Rewah put together. Ills 
, t<s ueaily as large as Scotland, while his revenue is bet- 

di- 11 it l °* Norway, and a little short of Denmark. ADo'- 
Pi m ' r\^ V rela,ee > Duttia, Dhar, Jowra, Rutlaiu, Su: 1 i[ I Inii', 
<n i i ewass, Seotamhow, Sillana, and others in Bundcleuud 
. ‘ 0 ^Owliere with possession- yielding revenue nui far short of a 
1,1 lou sterling. Many of these Chiefs, from antiquity or d> -• 
< lj lu ‘ Vl ! a cluuship, wield an influence in the country worthy of 
at ( onsiderat.ion, ami far beyond that wliich income would imply, 
of 40 ^ '^ e *? re 8 0i °? °* Bie 1st and 2nd class, there are up- ... ds 
f ■ 1 ; 'dy Chiefs within the Agency, amongst whom m? Malio- 
Boondelas and Rijpoots, who hold their lands sub). • t 
L roo , ie Protection of the Government of India. The disciplim l 
p n the exception of Hiodiafy form a small portion ,*f 

; n j\ ! l °ogth. Probably 800 or 900 pieces of artillery of sizes exist 
i‘i L > et ^ la * India; some almost useless,scores honeycombed mi 
,o£ old forts and glmrrees; but with a fair margin !br 
there will still remain a formidable number of S'UvioenbUj 
* 1]>)> though skilled gunners be few. 




Indore, fi'.it'ith, Gwalior . 

ore Agency .—The Maharaja IJolknr made a 4 prog 
jiu*h tlic ternary to appease the cliscont int caused by high 
assessments of the land-tax. lie keeps the whole adminis¬ 
tration in his hand. The progress of the Railway towards 
Indore, with the prospect of its extension through Malwa 
by Qojoin, Rutlam and Mundisore to Ncemuch, is a work 
of inteicst to India at large. Malwa as it is, with thousands 
of acres waste, for tlie population is sparse, perhaps all in 
all, under the influence of tlie opium protection, returns in 
revenue bcegali for beegah, cent, per cent, more to its rulers 
then anv province in India to the British Government. Ihe 
r.»-c. of opium has ’boon falling for years, but the culture 
.tu J export go on increasing, There has been no decrease in 
the rent or revenue paid to Chiefs and Thakoors by cultivators: 
it hardly anywhere falls below Rs, 5 a beegah, and in some places 
rises to Rs. 50. Sindia’s.Malwa revenue, on a fair assessment, 
is not less than 40 lakhs, and the ryots have thriven, Ihdkav’s 
assessments tor his Malwa possessions probably approach 30 lakhs. 
The Indore Cotton Mill has been put to work ; 70 looms are 
iva !y. When completed 225 looms will play, Upwards of eight 
ia . i, have been spent. It is a beneficial work, which will im¬ 
prove the growth of cotton ami make Indore'a mart fur the sale m 
sucli goods in Malwa. The affairs of the elder branch oi ilm 
D'-iott# family continued to degenerate. The junior branch or- 

for led a pleasing contrast. 

llcvxth was still mis uanaged. The Thukoors of the State have 
great possessions, and some vie with petty chiefs in income. The 
il iiaraju -himself loves splendour and display, and is posses-d 
jfjewcls surpassed hy few in India. The material wealth of 
ltewah, With its 20,000 .square miles uf area, is enormous; with fair 
-npoi visTu Rewah should become one of the first States in India. 

Gwalior Agency .—A land settlement on the village system, 
for a term of 25 years, was made in the seven districts around 
Gwalior. The assessment is based upon the actual colle tmus 
of 10 years. It i said to be severe, but the Devan, under 
whoso management it was effected, is confident as to the results. 
Lease-holders are bound to sub-let their lauds to cultivators at 


[dr rates, and to prevent or report cases of robbery, suttee. 
Mimadh and female infauucido. A continuation of the leases 
t ,j their heirs and successors is promised to those whose conduct 
is -•.jf islactoiy. The .settlement fur 10 years of the Bujrunghur 
div : ict was under consideration. 

Tb. extent uf cotton land under cultivation for the year, c c 
cminmed with that in 1870, was as follows:— 

1370. j 1871. 

I ui.d. JI nu» la '"f < ttou Gaud, Jiaunda of OoUOtt. 

,1,11,-17 Jl.Ull.76a | 83,2V! 48,370 





Bhopal aud B.i.ha Stales. 


Agency. —The* Sluili Johan Begum manied dining the 
car one- of I ho State Moons lice-. Sadik H i• s-ain Khali, who \ym 
protpoled to the po4« of second Minister J'lie 13c*gtun made 
•/it. tour in her districts anu introduced many changes. Tiic lluj- 
Chief formally declined in the presence of his nobles and 
'family Unit lie had embraced Islamism. One of his sons lol- 
Icwed his example, The Chief agreed to pay whatever may be 
needed fur the restoration of his kinsmcfiPto their caste privi¬ 
leges. During the incapacity of the Nuvsinghuv Chief from old 
age, intrigues are at work. The affairs of Khilchipore and 
Koovivace were satisfactorily managed during the year. The 
young Chief ol Muxoodunghuv attended the Sebore School and 
niud • much progress. The Chief of Mahomed ghur improved. Th 
- s ‘ •< ah of ratharee is being educated at Schore and the State. 
v Inch liad been for years mismanaged by his mother, was placed 
under the direct care of the Political Agent. The affairs of 
Jtamodu were put upon a satisfactory footing; and the debts of 
-Banncut were being paid off. 

tiv.ndlecund Agency .—The following Chiefs died during the 
y‘ ,u- 1 he Raja of Sureeta, the Jaghiredar of Alipoora, the Ja- 
- ghiredar of Lo^assi niid the* Jaghiiedar of Tiiaou. Succesaiono 
eitlu'r by direct descent or adoption in all these cases received 
th. sanction of Government. OoVrhd OV Tehi'CC .— The estrange¬ 
ment between the Chief and liis Minister continued. Duttui 
J • • Maharaja took more personal interest in the afrnus i t 
h>tatc\ thou, h the Political Agent doubts whether the results 
active interference were in all cases beneficial, fcamp- 
■’ -C‘e airangomeut by which three-ibmihs of this Slate 
managed by the elder son and the remainder by the mother, 

‘ 1 j l1 tii-.st piomised well, is now somewhat blinking down, 

^-p) r Stratton again rep rts kvourably ol the manage 
of this State. The young Chief is proving a woithy- 
(rosso r of his father. Chirkarcc .—The Dew.ui continued to 


:§l 


hi! 

of his 

- • 


.govern wisely and to carry out public improvement.-, . 1 . - 
ghuv. The Chief consolidated the debts of the State, lie 
l*-d a difficult part to, play in the mid. of sonants ot bis 
** 'T 1 ‘ doeessor iutriguiug for place. Bijawitr. — The Chief's v. ri- 
’ able di>nositiou Continued to cause uusetilemeir, Chuttvrvoir.— 
‘^ ll l ) ormtenden( Dhunput Rai, is eomre, ml. d by tie. 1 P< b 
.. ;’ x -Agent for his intelligent rule and for flic attention hr 

I’' 1 ** i'-rigauun Baonct i'he X'.uvab win < n banned by tin 
to which the ievvuue of the State is absorbed by former 
to brunches of th mily J l ’poor »l)r. Sii: i ax ]m\ 
v ^tl inviiUnB tribute U t e late Jaghiredai of A v pvia, wl.o;»> 





Suo.os of Western flah':a au- j the 


Uhctl Country. 


(ct 


iigenco, loyalty and good disposition arc lianded dol 
^m and succ-svor. 7^o//a-s-s'/.--Tlie jagliircilar of Logassi is 
also highly spoken ol for Iiis loyalty during the Mutiny, 


117 fern MaJwci Agency .—The population of RutUnn in- 
ct'»a<od by immigration. Education progressed favour,ably, and 
w is becoming popular. The young Raja, principally oil account 
of had health, did not make much progress in liis Studies. 
Jwwrdi —In this State and in l tut)$m the day of thanksgiving 
lor tlm recovery of IIis Royal Highness the Prince of AVah s was 
universally observed. The Nawab, accompanied by his guardian 
and tutor, Captain Wilson, visited the Delhi Camp of Exorcise 
an wa- there honoured by interviews with Lord Mayo and the 
C mnnander-in-Chi :f. It is regretted that the Nawab shows but 
little desire for learning or culture, Bukhutghur is not reported 
oil favourably. 


Bltcd Agency .—Life and property were tolerably secure and 
Ibe Ulmols well behaved during the year. Dhar appeared on 
thr whole to be lairly administered in a conservative sense. 
The administration of Jhaboox is highly praised. 'AH Raj- 
pom was tolerably and Mubwarh ably administered. Jobiit , 

K'.i f .(ecv\irv>t. f Ruttunmall, were well managed. They ml 
Mi iwii'h nre tributary and subject to no Native State, but 
:>»•« *pomlants ol the British Government alone. Airijhei'i. 
f J hr jNnib Soobah did liis best.. The Bhoomias administered the 
affairs of their estates well. Butfoi the support of Government, 
founded on the guarantee of Sir John Malcolm, these petty hold¬ 
ings would soon he swallowed up by their powerful neighbours. 

’Deputy lilted Agency .—The district known as theMaiinpore 
Ptaj'iinn ih has an estimated area of t’O square miles^aml a popu- 
la ion of 3,1GG, 1 which about one-third arc Bhecla. liurua. 
undei Brui.sh management, has • u esaima cd area of 2,000 sqp■*r • 
mi’ - , population 30,030. Ji'iiuuvb Bhoomit is also • r 
British management. Ixxjghur Bhooniat loyally subtnito d to 
a lon.i of ineonio by the stoppage of transit dues on the Agra and 
Bombay road. 


The PoJ.it iea Assistant, Goona, reports that the s nail r t.t- 
ranlccd Chiebhips ha\c been going on well and that the ruler > 
are always ready to listen to advice. 

O'rium .—Tin actual number of chests brought to the srab.w 
Was 37/h) 1, representino d iiy paid to the amount of 

•easeon i liec s|ii iatebeing*5,601 t h( -i° ovduty* 
Xd'ioof OO. A birthcr sum of £1,132 was rcaiw/jd by the sail of t. .; 
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General Statistics of the Feudatory States. 


paper for the Hoondees by which the duty is paid. 1 1 
cost to Government of the establishment was Rupees 
14,680 (£!,458). The cultivation of opium in Maiwa appears 
.be, steadily increasing, though the prices in the China 
markets have been falling from year to year from the greater 
supply. A trustworthy statement of the cost of cultivation and 
manufacture in Native States is not to be had. All attempts 
to obtain it are met with suspicion and concealment ol facts. 
Opium land still pays a price in Malwa unknown in any other 
part of India. Meadow land about a market town in England is 
scarcely more remunerative to landlords than thousands of 
square miles blooming with the poppy are to the Chiels and 
Thakoors of Malwa. The profits of traders must have fallen 
heavily, but probably with opium 90 per cent, cheaper than 
it was 16 years ago, the cultivator nets as much now ^ as 
he did then, for knowledge has reached him, communications 
by wire and road are received in almost every large town. 
Ihe one rupee cess upon chests weighed at Indore for the cons¬ 
truction 1 ' - 11 - 1 1 '* Al .. 



JL- - O 

and repair of roads and buildings for the convenience 


ot the trade was, from the 1st August 1871, extenueu iu w 
T^e collections on this account at Indore for the year were lv 
17,076 (£1,707,) and at Odiein for the eiyht months B 
7,870 (£787). ' 


(£787) 


extended toOujciu. 

Rupees 
.upees 


Goueral Result. 

On the other side will be found the detailed statistics of the 
btates uuder the Government of India. Taking the area a-, 
^wn iu the Parliamentary returns, and the population and gro 5 s 
}-venue ^as given in the latest Reports summarised above, wo 
V v? these, general results for the 163 Feudatory States of all 
India:—. ' 


• # J — ■ . , . — 

, ; -y v h- . . 

Square 

UUiOd. 

Population. 

Sup, io seil 
Gtv.i t Ucv. uuo. 

>* 



to 

Bengal kW * ... 

79,150 

2,160,505 

06,49# 

Madras 

£ «•* •*’ y* 

31,953 

B,609,680 1 


Nortbv^Vestcrn Pro^rnacS 

5,300 

707,013 ! 

149,177 

|'Punjab ^ «• ... ' ... 

43,877 

6,743,0?3 

1,801,070 

Bombay r ' • ... 

72,076 

7,004,923 

2,254,120 

Comrip Provinces , lVJi ... 

25,809 

1.005,275 

61.47 ■ ! 

° OVOril ®o^ 0 |4ad|a ... 

385,296 

»7.34G,467 

7,9D$,0w 

[ j . * . TotM ... 

1 61CH7 

1 46,166.052 

13,410,069 




% 
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States directly under the Government of India . 

Unpick the Government of India. 


<§l 


Feudatory. 




Nir im of Hyderabad 

MahoruOU of Oodej p->ro or Moywar 

1? ih,.iajah of Jeypore 

!V \harn i; U oi Jnribporo or Mar war 

Mrtharao of Booiidae 

& .rao < f Kutuh ... 

.ruj Rana of Jhfcllawar 
• tab of 7 on 

.V ihuror-h herewlee ... 
klnharaiub of Ku.bengurU 
Mnb i!dua cf D holey ore ... 

UaharA^h of Bhnm.re ... 
k -.Inti to llajtth of Uiwar 
Mull uaj.di of BH^neer ... 

'1 bu Mi L -1 Bavral J Je^sulmero 
fUio of 8crohce ... ... 

1 nr n*v/ul of D«K>n#urpore 
I Uawul of hr- - waira .. 

I < ivh of Purtubgnrta 

t 

Mi.tnr.i’ttb Jlolkar ... 

jj. . bhu,>aL 

K until Of Dbur ... 

> bior or 'jo was .. 

■ '(t*< f‘C Jo; a 
J’h|. ih of 11 itlaui 

II t l ib of biilana 

UaJaU of iioot«ujbow 

Ch.uf nf L’unili L'ueplodft ... 

, / f Peepluda. ... 

r 1.. r of Jobnt ... 

„ iJii'.fffti' 

,, Kbuttowarra 

, itunonmal 
„ All R.ijporo 

Jlmbuoa ... 


FiiUnAToitv ob PjjsaiOhua. 


fiohawul 
Jir»«oo 
» hutiorporo 
C lilt k it y 
. Joyg»u It 
Itljnivui 

4lyhoro 
N* K* ,] o 
tjorcb* 

P n ninth 
linwfth 
Humptbur 

m i.l.itnu 1 h of Myaoro 
It | li of Munlpmo 
* V ''\. K\' :«fOadK 
\i .'t t <>/ timdti 




Tola 


Place 
or Family. 


Hyderabad Deccan . 

1 


Rajpootana 


- ODtral India 


B u n d e 1 k u n d) 
Agency. f 


Wypor? 

Burmese Frontier .. 

Culcmlt 

fcjitulll, &C. 


Square 

Miles. 


97,137 
11.014 
16 250 
35,672 
2,201 
6.000 
2,600 
040 
1,878 
720 
1,250 
1,074 
3,00 > 
17, < ;g 
12,262 
3,020 
1.UU0 
1,600 
1,460 

8,318 

0,764 

2.091 

26C 

875T 

600 

108 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


11,006,000 
i.l. .i t M i 
1 ,900,0* iU 

1,783,000 
224,1 00 
45.',"00 
226,000 
131,000 
188,000 
100,000 
192,382 
743,710 
773,590 
639,000 
73,700 
65,0''0 
100,000 
16 U ,0 U 0 
150,000 
2,5 t )0,000 

67 0,000 

6o8,< 

125.000 

26,000 

86.460 

. 

83,973 


7,000 


1.60U | 60,000 


Annual 

Income. 


2,250.000 
4^,000 
5"0.U( 0 
360,000 
f» ',<>00 
25".""0 
160.00 ' 
103,231 
45,093 
22,570 
109,437 
242,379 
... 

oc.ooo 
9,167 
16,816 
18,185 
22,119 
20,240 
:,i it'.rfna 
52o. amt 
24O.U0U 
r, i.oflO 
30,000 
66,624 
61 257 
24,900 


22,400 


7,684 


3,170,000 


6,COO 


200,217 7,346,457 


800 

620 

120 

60 

12,100 

11,000 


C36 t»: 0 


150-000 
,..26 
1 20 OOO 
41,276 


7,999 005 
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the great trigonometrical, REVENUE 
AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 


The Imperial Survey of India was originated in 1800 by 
Cdonel Lambton. llis successors Lave been the Surveyor*; 
General, Sir George Everest, Sir Henry Waugh and Col 
Thuiliter, P. 11, S. The latter still fills that office and superin¬ 
tends all the operations except those which are trigonometrical 
and trigo-topographical. These are directed by Colonel V» alkor. 

F* R. S., the Superintendent. 

The Great Triangulation of India was commenced in the year 
18(H), when it appears to have been ascertained that the maps 
of the Madras Presidency, which had been constructed during 
•he course of-the preceding century, were exceedinglyerrommis. 
They had been based to a considerable extent on astronomical ob- 
S c’- '• at ions taken to fix the positions of some ot the most impoi la ut 
places iu ilie Presidency, for it was not*nutil the end ol the last r 
century that a Trigonometrical Survey was generally allowed to 
he the only accurate basis for the mapping of a country. P«o- 
p'wals for a Geographical Survey of Southern India, on such a 
besH, emanated from Major Lambton of II. M.’s 33rd Regi¬ 
ment of Foot, and being warmly' supported by the IIonTL 
Ou! uel Wellesley—afterwards the great Duke of Wellington 
—were sanctioned by Lord Clive, then Governor of Madras, 
iiio circumstance that at that time a large accession ol terri- 
ie Peninsula had been r< 

1 . ,n ~ ^ucco.wjes of the British troops in the Mysoic <-amp:i:i.u, 

u< u °pcned a free communication with the western tv. st. 
uoubtless contributed to the readiness with which thoMtuluis 
J ' ) ' " ,;u mem assented to the pr-posals for constructing a irigo- 
nometric 1 basis for the geography of the Peninsula, which 

would ai » sorvo the purpose of connecting tho surveys ol iho^ 
uewly a pitred provinces with those of other portion ; ol t m 
I residency already completed or in progress. By the yo u 1M7 
| triaugulation had covered the provinces Under the Mn. -as 
and readied the southern limits of provinces which 
11 ‘‘ I -ill icaily connects d with tlie Bengal and Bomba} Go • rn 
Consequently the Marquis of Hastings, who wax thou 
J over nor General, directed that the operation- should i k n 
| l,4 ‘ or Unj direct and immediate qont.rol of the Supreme Govern** 
"V hlj raid, that wjiat had hitherto been known as the “ Gcogia- 
Survey of I he Sum hern lVuinsula” should bee one “ th*> 
vat I’rigbnoinetrical Purvey ot I nlia.” 

r t 





The Trigonometrical Survey. 



he Imperial Survey now carried on under the Govern 
Tndia i- of three kinds— Trigonometrical, for the accurate 
fixing of all important places and shewing the Latitudes, 
Longitudes and Heights above the mean sea level, of such a 
number of obligatory and other points as to form a complete basis 
ior_ the connection and starting of all other Surveys: Topogra- 
V'yCal, oil a trigonometrical basis by breaking up the principal 
tiiangles, obtained with the larger instruments into secondary 
and tertiary triangles, by means of which the topography is de¬ 
puted by plane table sketching, on a minor scale : Revenue 
t Fiscal , which is likewise a good Topographical Survey on a 
larger scale showing the boundary of every village or parish, as 
Bellas of Districts and Sub-divisions in the revenue-paying 
champaign Provinces, 

i-lie annual cost of the three classes of operations is £240,000 
in the proportion of £70,000 for the Trigonometrical, £70,000 
for the Topographical and £100,000 for the Revenue Surveys. 


The Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

In J he course of his operations it soon became obvious to Major 
Lmnbton that the operations “ would involve many more objects 
than, what immediately appertain to geography.” He saw that 
bolero the latitudes and longitudes of the trigonometrical sia- 
tion's could be computed it would be necessary to determine the 
ligure of the earth and the lengths of the polar and the equat 
rial axes, or in other words that, geodetic investigations must 
proceed ptyri passu with the trigonometrical and linear mea-r 
f mom iits, in order that the latter might be correctly utilized, 
finch has been the experience of all groat national surveys, and 
consequently great efforts have been made, in every instance, 
to can y on the operations with sufficient attention to accuracy 
and precision to permit of their satisfying the requirements of 
delicate geodetic investigations as well as furnishing a basis for 
geographical purposes. The additional operations, which are re¬ 
quired for purely geodetic purposes, are astronomical observa¬ 
tions of the latitudes of a few of the principal trigonometrical 
stations, combined astronomical and telegraphic determinations 
of the differences of longitude and pendulum observations. 

The Geographical Surveys of India are, for the most parr, 
executed by special departments, topographical and fiscal; e. ff , 
the ■ [graphical Survey of India and the Revenue Surveys of 
the Mon.pal and Madras Presidencies, all of which work on the 
basis of the G. T. Siowey. But a large amount of geographical 
>vmk has been done by this Survey also. In the first twenty 



The Trigonometrical Survey. 


its existence Major Lambton completed maps of a eon- 
arable portion of the Madras Presidency; in the next twenty- 
ve years little or nothing was done beyond the tr rang illation ; 
hut m the last twenty-seven years the Trigonometrical Survey 
has undertaken and nearly completed the topographical deiinoa- 
tujn of the whole of the Himalayan mountains, up to the furthest 
points to which Europeans can penetrate; it has also carried 
out >. b y special native agency, geographical explorations of ex- 
1 onsive Traus-Himalayan regions which Europeans cannot safely 
mite*’, and these are still being urged forward and are progress¬ 
ing satisfactorily. And now that the time is fast arriving when 
t he great triangulation will be completed, the members of this 
biuvey are being gradually transferred to topographical oper¬ 
ations, as occasion offers. To distinguish the latter operations 
16 corres P° n( li n g performances of the Topographical Sur- 
°y department, they may be designated “ Trigo-topographical.” 



° Hie above must be added the levelling operations which 
c \^ undertaken in order to connect ioge[] ier aiu ; re duce to a 
union datum ail the levels which * ia .ve been taken all over 
' I nil m the course of th< ? several sur^ys f 0l . canals, railways 
nf c pur P oses ' 11 Las alwa y s been a part of the opera. • .ns 
j. Y 11S bur vey to determine the heights •-,f i ts principal stations, 
tbe summits of mountains—more partic 41 ] ar ]y the peaks of the 
* •Kmalayas-^arid of all places of unporta uce t ] ie vicinity 
u the triangulation, by the well known method 0 f vertical angles, 
lian^ however, to the errors to which sucl determinations are 
m cons quence of the uncertainties in determining the 
sum . Ult ° f terre * Llial refraction, the results w ere not considered 
of i Clei ! tl y accurate to serve the purpose of c onn ectiug systems 
. to S et hei\ Consequently in the year 1856 this Survey 
j t 11 * jGnc ed executing certain main lines of le ve ] s f or correcting 
t ^ Y^gonometrical determinations of height, an( j coma cling 
I'gother the lines of levels which had been executed by other 
^‘parttnents, and furnishing permanent bench-^vks, or points 
reference, to which all future systems of levels ». lav p L . ro « e , ro .l 
‘* nu thus reduced to a common datum. The econ. om j ca i a dum- 
a § GS _ ot this measure should be very great, in tliL^ w itli com- 
P*natively little extra expense, all the numerous sysie/ jls 0 f i CVi .| s 
w *'ich have been executed* for various special object.s, may 1 ; 
V^npered available for-general purposes. Already a . groat qmft* 
1 ',V valuable work has been rescued from com para ttvo ei Imun 
^‘ r ° l n- manuscript records accessible to only a few persons — 
' f iG ‘ deduced to the G. T. S. datum and published for general in 

h^'mation. 
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The, Trigonometrical Sum 


^ y: m^u arc the field or out-of-door operations of this Surve 
Hit a very largo amount of work is also nece^ary for combining 
the result: oi the? licld operations, and preparing them for pub¬ 
lication and general utilization. (1.) The exact lengths of the 
huso-liucs, on which the triangulation depends for its initial and 
and verificat-ory linear elements, must bo determined with great 
uccmacy; for this purpose an exact knowledge of the thermal 
expansions of the standards of length and of their relations i o 
'European standards is necessary, and this requires numerous 
very delicate and laborious investigations. (2.) In all triangu- 
1 ;.-1 os every fact of observation, whether linear or angular, 
•fchmibi be so combined together as to give to each fact its proper 
w< i jlitj neither more nor less; there may not bo any arbitrary 
adjustment of discrepancies. Error must arise in the course of 
the most accurate operations, for the agents employed are but 
men and the instruments used are manufactured by mortal hands> 
and these errors, though individually small and inappreciable, 
ar e liable to accumulate and eventually become disagreeably 
larpe. To ascertain 1 i0NV t0 disperse them in a legitimate mau¬ 
ler tor a survey of s ,;c ^ vast extent as this, was long a grea$ 
•il l direful problem ii the distance. xsTow it is satis! ictorily 
■ and applied f » Urge portion of tlie triaugulatioii. 

The >ublic ol ' lis - Of late years the growing 

1 1 * _ _ _ '_ 1 j 1 il n I. .roe. I I . * I 
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requirements of the p 


ablic service h r*; necessitated the formaliou 


of "Photographic, Zideograpliic and Type Printing Offices at the 
jf c:K ; Quarters of ^ ie Survey to satisfy the demands lor datr.; 
tlir sc work with Computing Office. Here the Prelim inavy 
(. Ji xi i s are now ph^tozincograplied and published instead of heim; 
Vi...rely prepared i n manuscript as formerly ; and the maps of the 
r |',d. * upograpliio.d Survey-, and of Major Moutg uinerieV, Trans- 
Jiimai lyau ations, tlie Charts of Level's., and all other innp* 

by officers of thi 4 Purvey arc also photozinoographed for pm* 

, |, ) num i >u8 c >mpi forms which an i 

rpiirod for departmental u&e nro ziucograpb.d. Kero too tl“> 
aumul AJmini itioition (ficueral) Reports of the Department 
pi in tod . and t Tables of lleighls which are compiled fn*m lh e 
lovcdtimr ope rations, and last—though nut least— the (Inal “ Ay 
counts » no Operations” of the Survey, the first volume oi 


which was 
! i shed 


uiblished in 1S70. Subsequent volumes will be pub- 
tg som. 1 as possible, 

CW —In 1*70-71 the actual cost of the Trig,»m- 
jnetNcal ' urvi.y, consi.ii.ing of 1,3 hel l or executive parties, u ^ 
£(j] t K{;y The Stall' cotihLsU 

ptify an i 


aii ft 


id of the Superintendent and Vi Oe- 

As^i.stunt Surieiinter, ion: ; .*>2 Surveyors and 
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Results of the Trijonomctvical Survey* 


and Native Establish merits for 
"establishments at head quarter?, 
was the expenditure 


an 

cost 

that 


Survey parlies 
Of the whole 

.£11,228 was the expenditure at headquarters, £20,052 
on trigonometrical operations, £21,G0S on Tiigo-topogra|diieol 
operations; £5,901 on Geodetic and £2,175 on levelling opera¬ 
tion*;. 

Results. —TnlS70-7l the outturn of work was—Principal Tri¬ 
angulation with great theodolites, 59 triangles, covering an area 
of 11,203 square miles with a total direct length of 4o3 miles, 
and observations for 3 azimuths of verification ; secondary tri¬ 
angulation with smaller theodolites, an area of 10,070 square 
miles on which the positions of 167G points were fixed and the 
heights of 4G7 were determined ; tiigo-topographical surveying, 
( n the one inch to the mile scalo 301 square miles, oa tin.* two 
inches to the mile 2,291 square miles, and on the G-inches to 
mile G0,027 acres; boundary lines and check line?, 780 


Sl 


th 


’ides: main lines of double levelling, 308 miles, by menu; of 
nhich tbe heights of 1GG points of reference were finally detcr- 
muied ; astronomical latitude observations, 1,353, by which the 
•Latitudes of 15 points were determined ; geographical explora¬ 
tion, the reduction of 289' miles of Route-Survey by which the 
geography of an area of about 13,000 square mile, of Urru in- 
voytiita lias been unravelled. Thirty maps and charts of i. wk 
mni triangulation were newly drawn for publication exclusive ot 
maps drawn by the topographical survey parties and sent in 
o the Head Quarters’ Office ready for publication. 

* boto'-ziocogfaphs j G8 sheets of maps, 6405 o^pies pr ntod iu »’I. 

»» 16 sheets of uumeriq.al charts, S00 „ 

y m various plates ami diagrams, 13205 

T ^ gra P lj * ; forms for computation k 0., In 402 ,, 

J P pnufciug j 810 pages composed ; ' 234S23 ,, 

^square miles triangulated cost at the rate of l!s. 11 j 
^ wo shillings each. The cost of the Trigo-topographica! survey 
1, ' as a ’; the rate of Rs. 32 per square mile in Kattiawar and (ioo/.o- 
1 'U'© Survey of the Kosi valley in lvumaon-Gurhwal on lho 

? , 3 of six inches to the mile, * { to facilitate the investigation 
mlo the practicability of the construction of a railway’’ up 
f valley to the new bill station of Rufieekhet, was d trillo 
ui'U'T IU. 800 per square mile. The cost of levelling was Rfc, 70 
P° r linear mile. 


The Toporraphioal Saivey. 

g 1 ln Topographical Surveys or representation of the Native 
‘ A , 'or hilly British non-Regulation territory, on the v.,ino>* 
(, t one inch per mile, progresses at the rate of about 10,000 
square miles per annum, by tbe agency of seven din* 


Th 

l&i 

ty 20,000 *: 
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The Topographical Survey. 
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executive parties. During the season 1870-71 there were 
surveyed 14,592 square miles at a cost of £34,524. The Survey 
is effected entirely on a trigonometrical basis, the great triangles 
being broken up into minor triangles of convenient small sides, 
suitable for sketching the features of the country by plane table, 
which is sufficient for general military purposes, and for filling 
up the Atlas of India, by reduction from the one iuch to the 
inch scale, and is as large as a first delineation, of such rugged 
and unprofitable ground, paying no revenue to Government, 
warrants. The mean average cost per square mile of this des- 
cripuon of Survey comes to about 22 Rs. or £2 4$. 


Work done and to be done .— An immense area remains to 
be surveyed on the one-inch scale by these topographical pai- 
ties, of all the portions of the Native States not yet taken up, 
but urgently required for military, geographical and other pur¬ 
poses. Each existing party has at least from 10 to 15 years 
work before it, and possibly more. The Anuual Printed Report 
by the Surveyor General for the season.dated loth January 1$72, 
enters fully into more minute details connected with the work 
in question, its nature, precise locality and cost. 

Iu Bengal the 1G,184 square miles of the Orissa Tributary " 
States and the 28,636 of Cbota Nagpore Lave been completed. 

Or the Khasia, Garrow and Naga Hills 11,333 miles have been 
finished and the 23,674 which remain will occupy seven years. , 
The work in the North Western Provinces has been already 
described under the Trigonometrical Survey. In the Punjab * 
Hazara lias been resurveyed to the extent of 750 square miles. 
Tim Districts of Jheluin and Rawui Pindce with portidns of 
Hazara, Shahpoor avid Bunnoo, and the Salt Range, have been 
admitably surveyed on the one-inch scale, showing an area 
of 10,555 miles. The Hill States of Cashmere and biitolahave 
been surveyed by the Trigonometrical branch on the half-inch 
scale. The rest of the Punjab Province, all champaign and 
revenue-paying Districts, has been well surveyed by the 
Revenue branch of the Department on the four-inch scale, iu 
close connection with the Great Triangulation. 

*■ , # S * 

In the Central Provinces the Satpoora mountains ccmprj>;ng 
portions of Hoshungabad, llaitool, Cniudwarra and Nursin^pore 
Districts, have been topographically delineated, shoeing a 
complete area of 7,020 square miles. The Survey of Mim'd la, 
Bolaspore and Balaghat, to the extent Of 17,723 p)iles will oc¬ 
cupy 9 years. Of Suuibulpore, Raipore and Bustar 42.T/Y 
miles have been finished and the remaining 6,138 will occupy 
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QtiYs. Of the Rajpoolana and Central India States 68,69/ 
iave been finished and the rest, or 140,106, will require 
20 years with 3 parties. Bundtdkund or the Bondela Stub s, as 
well as Baghelkuiid or lie wall, have been completed -ml are 
included in the above area of 6<S,097. The area here remaining 
to be accomplished embraces Bhopal and Malwa as well as the 
real of Rajpootana and Sind Ilia's territories. 

In Madras 10.048 miles of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agen¬ 
cies have been finished and 5,196 remain. The Topographical 
Survey of this State was commenced by the Madras Survey c.th- 
cers many years ago, and after a considerable suspension in tho 
operations caused by various untoward circumstances, tho cntiie 
jurisdiction was completed after a period of about 50 years. The 
Muwy of the Nizam’s dominions has been finished showing 
97,137 square miles. This is all that has been done by the 
present system of Topographical Surveys in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, but the officers of the old Military Institution acted as ihe 
pioneers of Survey early in the present century, in delineating 
the Southern Peninsula on the one-inch scale, from which tho 
existing sheets of the Indian Atlas have been published. A 
V w l^ oveQ ue cadastral survey of tho whole of the Madras 
Districts has been in progress for the last 15 years, under sepa- 
rate superintendence in that Presidency, but no new geographi- 
ca ^ results have been furnished then from up to date. Tho 
unporative necessity of utilising some of tho Revenue Surveys 
for geographical purposes has been strongly insisted on. 

Ju Burma a Topographical Survey on the small scale 
0 l ' ln °h to the mile; wliKih may be more fairly termed a close 
Las been made of the Pegu Division under tho 
administration, on an independent basis prior to tho exicn* 
o' ^ ]( Qreat Triangulation in this direction. The oca 
( l and mapped on tho above scale is 32,250 ,>qu:ivc 

11,1 ^he general map of which in 4 sheds lias been litho- 

gmphed. It is probable that an entirely new survey <• udimiod 
on rigorous principles aud based on the Great Triangulatmii, 
P-u tiallv carried in this direction, will be necessary for the Pegu 
au< ! ^ artabau Division, as well as of the whole of the Tou&s- 
Provinces, never yet surveyed. 

I te total area of the Bombay Province including Native 
Bombay. states is .101,948 square miles ; of tliH 

the areas specified on the margin have 
either been surveyed* or arc unJei 
survey,t leaving about 72,652 remain¬ 
ing for survey, of which about 50,000 
square miles are applicable for topo- 
^Tu., r,mi i. u 
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Sqr. tniloa. 

... 39 , 000 * 
... 63,782* 
... 19,860* 
... 6,70 it 
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Remits of the'Typographical and Revenue, Surveyt. 
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lical ildineation and tho remainder v.ill require more rnf 
_ J 'eveuue Survey. Tliis area will occupy a single party for '-13 
yoara But with additional working power the time may be 


--o JL 

decreased in proportion. The Topographical and Revenue sur¬ 
veys combined have completed the survey of (334,739 square 
miles and the following still remain :— 

Square Milts, 

Topographical... ... ... 251,243 

lievenuo ... ... 211,3.<6 


462,61)0 

This may occupy about 20 years in the execution, hut fresh 
\ ,iji for new surveys and on larger scales are springing up con- 
stantly. The first Survey of India which is so urgently needed. 
Jo all purposes of administration, and which ,s so moderate in 
its mean average cost per square mile, which may be taken at 
£2 Us, will no doubt, when completed, have to give place to 
i,ome extent, to a more minute and superior style of survey on 
improved scales, and executed at a higher cost. By the joint 
efforts of the several branches of the Imperial Survey of India 
nr area of 35,000 to 40,000 square miles is annually effected, 
mapped, and for the most part published, in a preliminary style 
williin the same period. 

The Eevenue Survey* 

The Revenue Survey began in 1822 and slowly progressed ti 
3830, at a rate which would have required 500 years for its com¬ 
pletion over all India. It was revived after the first Punjab \\ ar 
in 1840. In the first 15 years from that time it surveyed :.3< 
square miles at a cost of Ks. 22 9 per mile. Since the reduction 
of the department on financial grounds in 1870, there are tho 
following 13 \ Revenue Survey Parlies at work in the several local 
jurisdictions under the immediate superintendence of two Depu¬ 
ties, controlled generally by the Surveyor General, employed on a 
sort of Tithe Commutation Survey, village by village, m the rich 
British champaign districts on the scale of four inches—1 nuUk, 
The unit of the survey is the village, and from the boundaries t m 
do’ i ed, every local jurisdiction, of the civil and criminal limrt.s, 
can be laid down by following the cluster- of villages forming 
each, circle of police, or xe venue’collection. •' /■ 

Fun jab and Bhawnlpore ... ^ •* 

North-Western Provinces ... ... ** 

Oudh ... ... *•* ••• ••• _ 

Upper Circle Total ... • ...6 

Central Province* ... ... ••• jj 

Lower Provinces Bengal ... • •• • ••• 

Lower Circle Total* ••• •*. 74 




The Revenue Survey* 


mean average cost of effecting this description of work ^ 
G rtij /45 Rupees or £4 10s. per square mile, lhe aveiage aica 
surveyed annually by a complete Revenue party isiiom 1000 
to 1200 square miles, on the traverse system of land sun ey by 
Theodolite and Chain periphery measurements oi boundaries of 
villages and estates, alL perfectly identified and susceptible of 
incorporation with the Great Triangulation, forming a complete 
topographical delineation of the country, useful alike .tor fiscal 
and for geographical purposes. The village system, or definition 
of revenue boundaries and ascertainment ot areas, forms again 
the basis for the more minute record of the measurement of 
“Fields” on a scale four times larger, or au approach to the cadas¬ 
tral system, for the record of every holding, which has hereto¬ 
fore been conducted according to the primitive native system, of 
measuring land in comformity with the knowledge and experi- 
cnee of the native landowners and cultivators oi the soil, with 
and on which operation, checked and confirmed by the profession* 
al or English survey, the settlements with the people have hero- 
l0 ‘yre been conducted. This rough and antiquated process by 
i :\tivo agency, aud according to native ideas and system only, it 
' now in contemplation to exchange tor the more reliable aud 
correct method of a regular, cadastral survey on an adequate 
—aio, like that of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the 
^5-iucli—l mile scale which it is believed will be found more 
worthy and reliable, as a basis for the revenue assessment and 
Government demand of an empire depending so entirely almost 
(m its land revenue. Much remains to be accomplished by this 
description of survey, viz. the greater portion of the North 
H ' t in Provinces, a proper resurvey of which has only recently 
. eu commenced, to supply the loss caused by the Mutiny, and 
m ' )rder tomeet the requirements of a new settlement. Tho 
Division west of Jumna River, transferred to tho Punjab, 
'other with the Derajat west of the Indus up to British 
, now ripe for revenue or fiscal investigation, a!>o a 
naming Districts in the Central Provinces, as welhis 
s °me in Assam of the Lower Provinces will occupy existmg 
establishments many years. The total expenditure for this bi inch 
••mounts to £88,1)43 including the revenue administrative office 
m 1870-71. 

f The Esi&lvilvmnL— Tn 1870-71 the sum of £10,140 was 
r/p cut on the Surveyor General’s office in Calcutta for the con- 
ClU °t of the general business, correspondence and act.ounl s, on¬ 
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the control aud supervision of the Department, the 
/ and maintenance of the Records, the issue of puhli died 
aud various miscellaneous duties, It a the geographical 
v a 
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The Revenue Survey. 



for Hie whole otlbdia. The drawing branch i.s for thc^^ 
^liical business connected with the examination, compilation, 
aiwiug, and redaction of maps ou all scales, as rendered by the 
executives, and geographical materials derived thereon, prepara¬ 
tory to publication, lor the revision of the proofs from the seve¬ 
ral printing presses and the construction of the sheets of the 
Atlas of India, in manuscript, to be put into the engraver's hands, 
as well as the colouring ot all printed maps, and meeting the wants 
of th 3 several local Governments. It turned out 14 general maps 
and extensive compilations, 32 quarter sheets of the Indian A tins, 
21 ) sheet maps of old surveys redrawn for photozincography, 20 
miscellaneous maps and charts and 23,321 coloured and corrected 
■map 7 . The engraving branch, which cost £3,428, is for tho 
copper plate engraving of the final results of the Survey on the 
sheets oi the ludian Atlas, as well as other provincial and mis¬ 
cellaneous maps on various scales, as only very lately established 
in India and transferred from the Geographer to the Secretary 
of Slate at the India Office. The European staff sent out from. 
England is now training the native agency largely. The Pub- 
lic Observatory, costing £628, is for the purpose of shewing 
mean time to the Shipping of Calcutta, by observation of the 
-un s transit at noon, and dropping of the mean time Ball for 
iviin/ chronometers, as well as for taking meteorological obser- 
vaiious hourlj 7 , day and night, the results of which are publisl l 
moiiMily in abstract form and weekly in tho Government Gazette. 
The Lithographic Brandy cos.. bbo is for copying and 

printing maps for each branch of t he department by the Litho¬ 
graphic process, and issue of all subjects requiring revision and 
Teceo jing, and which are nee adapted for reproduction by the 
photographic process. It is also necessary for the speedy pul>- 
heal ion of tho maps on both the one inch and quarter inch scales, 
urgently demanded by all local officers, as preliminary produc¬ 
tions before the engraving of the latter can be executed. AJ) 
general and useful maps of provinces or districts, are treated 
u thio manner. An average of ’00,000 copies of maps of 
various sorts aie struck off annually by this process. The 
* holographic Branch, costing £2,883, secures the rapid publica¬ 
tion ot the survey results. The manuscript maps are low sus- 
o | i.ibio of immediate photographic reproduction and Transfers 
i r > zinc without hand copying at all, and the public servmo 
is immensely benefited thereby. The perfection Jo which tins 
ait is now brought and ihe great; facility with which the transfers 
arc: effected ' ••ring materially fe the beauty of the original draw- 


mg*, but also iu a measure to superioj manipulation pf the pro 


have proved of immense value, About 100,000 copies of map, 
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The Geological Survey. 


w turned out by this process alone annually. T1 
hematical Instrument Manufactory, costing £5,151, repairs 
pH the instruments in use and manufactures many of the simpler 
implements required for survey purposes, and which can be made 
hotter in India. It also forms a depot for the safe custody of 
:i 'l the instruments sent out from England. It is likewise large¬ 
ly mado use of by the Public Works Department, and other 
branches of the public service both military and civil. On the 
uLole 200,000 impressions of maps are turned out annually 
independent of the Atlas sheets, tbc preparation and is-ue of 
which, have up to the present time been lamentably slow, from 
various conflicting causes unconnected with the administration 
ot Survey Department in India. The administrative otlicos 
V ,v| in a!i £31,582 and tl ie executive field establishments £31,251 
}n ^<0-71 or £06,100 in a ll. 

ut//as of India.— Forty complete, 13 quarter and 4S iricOm- 
i> ote sheets have been published. There are 28 general ai l 


:§l 


, , — - been published. There are 28 g 

1 G * lva B «eets of'Martabau and Tenasserim still blauk. 


has been done 


°*f late year. 


M noli 

but very much still remains to be 


already p 


. . uui vui v niuv.il ouu 

shed much is now < b del ' and 


done, and o c . t mil . 

v \! 11 he superseded by better surveys, aud require fresh editions 
ot the sheets to be e' n craved. 


Tlie (Geological Survey, 

This Survey was begun in 1856 under Dr. T. Oldham, who is .si ll 
, ^uponutendeijt °Its maps are based on the Surveys already 
j' ' ;cnij0,! - Tliir. Survey costs £23,000 a year. The latent 
w;. P °. r h i' feis t0 the calendar year 1872. In that yen. tlie staff 
<,iy • ,l ' cnetl l',y the absence on leave or special dub of several 
)' )i,i V , V.T. Dlanford, deputed to accompany the Suit.' m 
ii /^ 0I amission collected extensive materials regarding 
f,* ' 1Natl ?ral 11 istory of a little known portion of the earth’s fiur- 
°> uch offers many puints of high interest and impoi ti ov, 
^ it forms a connecting link between our Indian Km- 


so far 


puo and 
piau and 


tl, 


R. 


wide 
on 
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areas of Arabia on one sidb and 
ussia on the other. 
t cdtral i nc ii a —Medlicott wasaclively engaged in. tlie 

( ]'*jairnnat i0n 0 f t p 0 gatpoora coal-fields and adjoining country. 

l,lJ " important results piaetically* were two—the possi¬ 


bility 
Hits ‘ 
Pi'o 

HOU 


most 


opo- 
‘ the 


W'ISt 


of coal being louud to extend uudei the more recent 
of the Nerbudda valley proper outside the hills, ant 
btihility of beds of workable coal being traced more l> ihu 
ili iu tbc Doudhee valley. To test the former Mr. 


Vectmtiwnded that boring trials should l: made near Gad- 
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cfewi4ra, and this has been commenced The actual borings^ 
'"'"feon placed under the charge of Mr. Collin, a coal engineer who 
| ja ,i been enwa^ed at Wurroia in the Chanda district. But lie was 


biutlv -upplicd°with tools, and at a distance from any place wheio 
mechanical appliances and instructed labour couid be obtained, 
so that, the progress hitherto lias been small and very disappoint¬ 
ing \.i r . liedLicott \3 only responsible for tliejiroper selecuoi 
of “the locality, the actual working being under diiferent contro. 
The false economy of attempting to carry out such an urn ei 1 ® 

without proper tools and efficient supervision cannot be too 

strongly insisted on. Mr. Mbdlicet* meanwhile lias been ein ca 
u ng to push on the geological cx. amina f lon °^ 11 \. i. ,i ? 
CO- his being tli ssary pfclmnnary to any 

pi ictical search for coal, his progress in being, howe > > J* 
seriously retarded by the necessity of look m S atter boiiug P * 
tious so inefficiently conducted, without a “J ? couuteivai ng 
ad vautaue, Boriug trials with imperfect tc 10 3 ' ver ® mateneai 
Gadunvarra. Mr. W. L. Willson was steadily engaged in extend¬ 
ing the zoological lines and boundaries, from tltenor *h o* Dumoh, 
where he had been engaged, into Buudelco uc * an( ^ t b° adjoin** 
ing territory of liewah. Borne of the Duim'h ^ a P 3 1 ‘ CIU i 
Mr. Mallet, who had proceeded to the C c )al ‘ he j j3 
l!-o southern borders of Mirzapore district, mu PP® 1 * lts ’j 1 ) 1 ‘‘ 
lie noticed some fourteen outcrops of coal, i uost °* ,, 

ly thin and worthless ; some two or thiv e b ave a ' 
thickness of fair coal. All appear to be oP a ^u? the same 
horizon, not more than two being seen in any d l ° aS , 

richer outcrops thus appearing to bo only local. iV “* jU " ue “ 
also added many interesting mineralogical obser vatlo ° 3 t0 [ "•’ 3e 
in his previous report upon the rocks occurring m tM ®'y 1(,ely 
spit ad gneiss series, especially upon the valuable bCnl l)t . Uol " u * 
diuu which he has noticed in that neighbourhood, during Ur 
later part of the year, Mr. Mallet took up the ex a “i“ a t lu “ 0 
the J.Iwzareebaugli district, Mr. Ball was engaged id «jo «* ■ 

na’iou of the ceal-bearing rocks in Sirgoojo. lie ‘ 
accompanied Mr. II. Buuerman, whom theSecrelu. . ■ 
r U ,t out to inspect the more important iron-yieldinb u • a ’ 
v. *i n. view to giving ft definite opinion on the feasibility >a . • 

bli.' oinc iron works in India, visited Becrbhoom, B? nc V •[ 
end Ilazareebaiigh. Mr. Hacket carried hislinesand divisions 
the adjoining districts of Jubbulp i l Bjjir go irh intdy"-®. 
w nb. In the present season Mr. Hacket has been sen', to woik 
tl, ' details of the more recent deposits of the Nerbiuhla vai v 
... connection with the Satpoora basin, which Mr. Medlicol t « 
examinin'' at the same time. Mr. Fedden extended to tL - 


In the Punjab and Madras. 
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Ji/ Lis examination of the rocks of the Nizam’s tonitoriei 
s^j&iinng Chanda, tracing out the existence of a group of » 0 i 
nn<lcr the gi cat Deccan trap to west of Sirpoov, containing remains 
of Palceozamia, thus establishing their relatioi wit the upp^C 
Jurassic rocks of Kutch and the Raj in ah al beds of Ber.gal, and 
gmng another clue towards unravelling the connection of the 
so-called Jubbulpore beds of the Nerbudda valley with 111 others. 
Jhe full extent of these rocks remains to be worked out. 

Punjab .— Mr. Wynne and Dr. Waagen were engaged in the 
detailed examination of the Salt Range and adjoining country, 
-this lias enabled the mapping of thq whole of that range to be 
completed, while a remarkably interesting and extensive series 

0 l° 3S iks has been obtained, which promise to open up some very 
important and intricate results. At the close of the working 
K oson, Dr. Waagen returned to Calcutta and took up the de- 
al ]U ? xancl * nation of the Cephalopoda from Kutch, the previous 
i s ie , C f lou °t which had received very extensive additions fivm 
10 labours' of Dr. F. Stoliczka. This group, will form one oi t ao 
n ] 'ant contributions to the Cephalop a of tbo 

upp^r jurassic formations (from the Tithomen to Callovien) ever 
published. The extent of this group alone, without any of the 
othei^ classes of Jtfollusca, may be estimated from the fact. it. b 
* J:a their illustration will require about GO large quarto phb.s. 
A complete collection of the salts and rocks of the Salt Range 
anu Ks salt mines, to be scut, to the Vienna Exhibition', wa.s 
A brief but careful description and sections of tho 
bill of Sirban, close to Abbottabad, was published. 

* —Mr. King’s' attention was chiefly directed to the 

j^uim v extending between Duinagoodiem and Kumnuin-m* ir. 
anj 01 ^ f^ ace a limited area of coal-bearing rocks wa tvacod >ul 
j n c ac tual beds of coal found; but the country is so covered with 
t’’ ^ 0; a ud so thickly coated with debris and recent depots, 
Nothing very definite can be asserted regarding the 
( -Ment or value of this coal without borings. Mr. King 
Made a careful exmination of the country between the Godovary, 
r ’ml Rajahmundrv, and the sea, and tin e found some fo> hUfdr- 
beds, the organic remains from which will prove ol hi?h 
^ Merest, He also hro ght the well known fossiliforous Kds 
^ t\ eru> neai Rfijohmundi into stiwtigraphicnl rciau u hip 
, those occurring at Puneradv on the opposite bank of th 


near Rajahmundry, into stratigram 
^ose occurring at Pungady on the opposite 
‘lavary—here a stream of great width. Mr. Foote steadily 
IRedout the boundary lines between the great, ai ca oi the 
CCar * trap rocks and the underlying beds; ami between r lio$e 

.... Ho 


ior 


r* P L ... 

Med, rite beds and the gneiss rocks c*n which they 
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ctcd Iiis linos with those previously mapped in by 
in son to the west. The entire area examined, excepting a few 
ire milca on the top of the plateaux, is within the drainage 
basins of the Kistna, Gatpurba, and Malparba rivers. Mr. Foote 
Was also fortunate enough to add t va le of fossils, 

bones, &e., of Ithinoceros, which he had obtained during tho 
previous year, and to find others of bovine animals, together 
with deposits of fresh-water shells, which on examination proved 
to be very similar to those found with the ossiferous clays and 
gravels of the Nerbudda valley. These ossiferous beds will prove 
of the very .highest interest when fully worked out, as bearing 
on ‘he distribution of genera in these pleiocene deposits, which 
<tib exist in other areas, but which have entirely ceased to exist 
r, ihin the limits of the districts where their .emains are found. 

Burma. —Mr. Theobald extended his examination of tho 
country between the central range and the eastern boundary of 
the country on tho Sittang river. Tho present season will slo 
tho completion of his examination of British Burma proper ; 
and a map and general report will then be prepared for publi¬ 
cation. 


Kuteh. —Dr. Stoliczka completed his detailed examination of 
the I of Kutch, in which he lias been enabled, by the 

application of his paleontological knowledge, to define several 
well marked sub-divisions or horizons in the jurassic rocks, and 
fo establish their close relationship 10 the acknowledged group* 
in European classifications. 

Maps ,—Of the ‘ Atlas of India* maps, which are to be used 
r.s the final record of the work, six quarter sheets were ready for 
issue to the public at the close ot the year. Of these the four 
quarter sheets of sheet containi ng the larger portion oi tho 
Uretai :ous area of tho Madras Provinee, won; prepared some time 
since, hut had not been issued, awaiting the completion oi the 
adjoining parts. Two quarter sheets, north-east and so'uth-m^h 
of sheet 16 were printed during the year ami the parts oi sh g - 
77 N.fuo stmt to the engravers. The Government of lno.a 
doubled hie sum granted for the Palceontologica Inrfica. 




Zand Revenue of India since 3 702*03, 
CHAPTER IV. 

FISCAL RESULTS. 



• * »:e land yields more than one-half of the net revenue ot 

|n lia or above twenty-one millions sterling gross every year. 
Tj P to a recent period the land revenue proper had mixed up 
v dh it the Forest and Excise Accounts. The combined remits 
are seen in the following figures, showing a steady grinth, 
' the first settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1792-3 from 
tom- to twenty-one millions sterling at the present time, partly 
f om the territorial growth of the Empire and the population 
and partly from increased periodical assessments:— 


Years, 
1703* 03 
171)3-04 
1. »l-l>5 
i 7{in«t>6 
i706 97 
1797 08 
1704.09 
ITUMSOO 
1S00 1 
ISO 1.2 
1 Sd 2 3 
1308 4 
1804-5 
1 

ls.iG 7 
1897*8 


1811-12 
lbl!» 13 
^13M4 
18U 15 
U 

1 ^ 115 -17 
3817-18 
1 ft 18-11> 
1 81;#’ .20 


£ 

3 913 401 

4.048,128 
4,197.137 
4.1*23 9S3 
4,058,814 
3.809,21)3 

3 966,416 
4,123.133 

4 221.695 
4,440.846 
4.290,884 
4.4 SO 128 
4,6.14,025 
4,880,433 
4,643 000 

5 135 955 
5 335 789 
5 286 935 
4 804 156 
4 779.fi.ii 

4,“99 975 
4 Co4 212 
11-749 294 
it (U:i8K4 
12 199,350 

12 363,681 

13 490 689 
13,034,014 


Years. 

18*20-21 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 
1824 25 
1825-26 
1S2G 27 
1-27 28 
1828-29 

1829 30 

1830 81 

loOU >2 

1332 33 
1833-34 
1S34 35 
1835 36 
1836*37 
1837-38 
1833 39 
1839-41 
1340-41 
11 43 
1842-43 
1$43*44 
1841-45 
18.15 46 
1316 47 
1S47 43 


£ 

... 13,090,139 
... 18,729,217 
... 13 582,804 
... 18,559,439 
... 13,055 409 
... 13,789,544 
... 13.893,539 
...' 1 1.751.703 
... 13 572,126 
13.305,095 
... 13,338,551 
l i,590 332 
... 11,4 8 1,988 
... H 444.219 
. 

... 32.539 77- 
... 13,057 725 
... 12,071,743 
... 13.126 980 
... 13,159,509 
... 13.155633 
... 14 039 598 
14 251.135 
... 14,203.971 

1-1.164.152 
... 14,372 891 
... 14,9Si 090 

... 15.464,199 


Years. 

1848 49 
1319 50 
1850-51 
1851 52 
1852.53 
1 53 54 

1854 55 

1855 fill 
1856-57 
1857 53 
1853 7)9 
1859 01 
noo-ci 
1861*62 
1802*03 
1863 -64 
1861 65 
18(;5*GC 
1800.67 (11 

m‘>ntlii?) ... 
1567*68 

isg:--gj 
1809-70 
1S70 71 
1871 72 
IS72-73 (part. 
"Bt ) 

1873-74 (eat.) 


£ 

;.. 15.532 50?. 
... 16.451,92/ 
... 16 99 ’> 1 65 
... 10.690,7 18 

... 17,'I'U,319 
... 17 105.‘JOG 
... 17^75.033 
... 18,500.271 
... 19 449.9:7 
... 10,749 011 
... 19 810.789 
2 >,< ' 

20.942.930 

... 21 , 

21 90 1.378 
22.41 >.441 
22,607.157 
23.008,413 

21 , 456,703 

22 51J.2 25 
23.474 9.10 
21 , 06 . 6 . I'd 
20 , 11 : 3, * 2.1 
2\) *)>* 1 ;.;'7 

21.229,06 0 
21,180 000 


<■*1 • 

th^f * the Empire has retained it? 

denote natural growth. Th* 


present boundaries and 
The Land Revenue is raised 
a 1 t> derent system in almost uvery Province, in Bengal, bar 
2 1 .heno res the assessment of 179iJ was made perpetual with »lm 
aud their relation to occupancy tenants was not Ij natty 
CJ t U : { } Wl Act X. of 1859. Iu Ori-sa, however, there is a thirty 
i settlement and in Assam also it is periodic.d. In \bO*? 


t ' mo system was app! 


ied to Madras, but after it bud a 


ute< 







Zand Tenures, 


<SL 


lie Northern districts, the policy of the day change 1 
t ur of a direct, annual or periodical settlement between the 
peasant proprietor.; and the State without the intervention of 
iseiv.indars or taloolcdars, except where they already existed. 
Under Sir Thomas Munro’s influence, accordingly, the ryotwer 
system of annual leases was applied to the greater portion oi 
Madras. The same system was applied to Bombay and has 
since become modified so that thirty years’ leases prevail there. 
From the first such leases were given to the North-Western 
Provinces with the exception of the Benares Division, and have 
/nice been.extended by officials trained in these Provinces to the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Oudh. Annual leases pro* 
\'.al in British Burma, the people being unwilling to engage 
for a longer time. Lord. Dalhousie passed rules granting a quets’> 
fee-simple tenure to purchasers of waste land in the Soonderbun 
marshes, subject to the condition.of cultivating a certain portion 
annually. In 18G0 Lord Canning conceded pure fee-simple 
tenure to purchasers of lands in which there were no rights bub 
tho'.e of tho State. Largo estates have thus been bought in the 
lea districts of the Himalayas from Kangra to Cacliar and Chit- 
tayong, in tho plains of Oudh and in some parts of the Central 
Provinces. The Waste Land llules have since been modified. 

If. may be said, approximately, that lands held on annual 
looses yield the state 4 millions sterling a year, those held nt» 
a fixed rent piay 41 millions and those cultivated on leases 
running from 10 to 30 years produce 1H millions. 

; The conclusion of a permanent settlement with Bengal proper 
has effectually prevented the collection of fiscal statistics, but 
the levy of a Koad Cess from October 1873 will throw a flood oi 
light on the tenures, tenauts and landlords. The land -revenue 
j-roper during the past three years, nett and gross, may h Q 
foeen from these figures : — 


1872.73 

1878-74 


A dual 

Almost actual 
Estimate 


Rcvenutl 

£ 

20,520,337 

21,229,000 

21,180,000 


Expenditure* 




£ 

2 , 4^,653 

2, ‘lia.ooo 

2,477,000 


The following table shows tLo details of tlio land-revenue ^ 
over India, omitting Mysore and tbo Feudatory Stages for tno 


l: previous years 






































































Land Itcvtnne of Bengal 


Bengal* 


<§L 


'Hie number bf miles surveyed for revenue purposes in the 
year enuing September 1872 was 4045 at a cost of lls. Cl*-6-R' 
pm 1 square mile. With the exception of the resurvey .of MiJn&* 
pjio the survey of Bengal proper is completed. The bulk of tU«- 
uiea still to be dealt with lies in Assam where an i mnenso tru<5t 
in district Lukiiupore, estimated roughly at 8,000 square miles, 
extending beyond the revenue-paying portion already comp -Om, 
north and east up to the water-shed, is to be surveyed topo- 
c raphically.on the scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 

The rent roll gf Bengal in periods since 1 S 63 - 54 , when it 
first came under a separate Lieutenant-Governor, is seen rathe 
tallowing table:— 


Tear. 

Number of 
eatftte#. 

Current de¬ 
mand. 

Total, includ¬ 
ing arrear 
demand. 

Collections. 

Remia- 

siuna. 

Balance. 



ltd. 

Ed. 

llu. 

Bi. 

Us. 

1353-54 

180,1W 

5,03,25,410 

4,03,30,791 

3,04,11,450 

2,87,003 

35,31,302 

IS07-63 

182,153 

3,67,21,250 

4,00,73,051 

3,05,39,028 

2,77,102 

32,57,881 

13/51-32 

15)3,017 

3,72,40,103 

4,03,57.19'i 

3.Gs,84,5:9 

1,73,453 

9220 

I0f)5 GO 

225,145 

3,77,13,704 

4,13,89,437 

3,75,02,227 

3,15.202 

55,00,0/ * 

1870 71 

235,520 

3,91,82,631 

4/7.30,061 

333,65,930 


*S,13'* 3 

lb7l 72 

221,594 

3.!'3.05,0r7 

4,30,66,004 

3,30,77,003 

3,37,393 

43,»l,7 |l -’| 


r lM c above fi tires show that the land revenue demand of 
1871-72 exceeded that of 1 k <*>7-58 by Rs. 26,74,681, or £267,463 
sterling. Of tin • increase about £35,000 belongs to the province 
of 4 - ngal Proper, and is duo to the fact of considerable estates 
having in one way or another come into the hands ofUoscni- 
irmnt, by alluvion, by purchase at sales, or by reclamation from 
the Smideibuns or other unsettled tracts, and which, alter 
having been managed and nursed for a series of years, yield an 
incieaso of revenue, which adds gradually to the rent-roll* 
Again, there are some outlying districts of Bengal to which 
considerable additions have been made. The district 1 
Cad ar is almost a new creation, and C0iu>iderable tracts n*d 
pMinaueutly settled have boon brought under setth ment In 
Hylhet and 'Chittagong. In those extreme eastern disBict# 
the s ’stem is verj much ryotwaree. A portion of the Msdutt- 
pore district is not permanenlly settled, consequently pc-iiodb 
cai increases have been u'aaincd, and v Considerable imjyaiO 
la now expected from a new settlement. The revenue of Bob il 

























Land Revenue cf JJacl as. 

T^rcased by about £00,000, of wliicli nearly half as 
tabad alone, and is mostly due to the c.>nfiscn turns, after 
die Mutiny, of tlie large estates of the rebel Koer Siug ; the 
remainder is due to the settlement of the alluvial accre¬ 
tions which either fall to Government or arc settled with 
the adjacent landholders. In Chota Nagporc a new settlement 
ot borne r mote tracts not permanently settled, and in Gooch 
13ehar the development of the Darjeeling district and the addi¬ 
tion to our territory of the Dooars or sub-montane tracts taken 
bom Bhootan, has caused a comparatively large incieaso of re¬ 
venue in those provinces. In Assam only has there been a v < y 
large increase. When this province first came into die hands of 
Government the revenue was scanty and the collection ot it 
ule in a rude and primitive fashion. The gradual introduction 
of a ryutwar settlement, and the opening out of the proviucc for 
tea cultivation, made it possible about three years ago to adopt 
revenue rates nearly double those which previously prevailed, 
though a good deal of land was in consequence thrown up, 
m 10 venue has nevertheless increased from £128,000 in 1807-03 
t° £208,000 in 1870 71. 


Mudras- 

Ju 1871-72 the orea of Government land cultivated ev. ry- 
? i°i' e > exoept in Malabar and South Cauara, which havo not 
poeu surveyed, was— 

1 turngated, acres 18,858,661, assessed afc ... 1,529 3 12 
Brigatcd, do. 3,018,S43 do. ... ... 1,53*2,701 


Total ... 16,877,509 do.... ... 3,062,073 

* area was 423,7do acres and the assessment £39,7 10 h s 
uan m 1870-71, The extent of land cultivated in Malabar 
M | l ° u f 734,030 acres. The assessment in South Cauara and 

kd;„bar amounted to £299,403. The decrease in cultivated 
^ C:,; was chiefly caused by want of raiu. It was larger m. 
v Iti Chingleput and Coimbatore, where the • o- n 

favourable, there was an increase. In Salem the intio- 

nevfr settlement w T as, as usual, atb iuh d b\ l.nge 

1 ..^ i ]|u | ,lls linients of lands, the assessment, of which lias been 
n USe ‘ » ' JUt these will he very temporary. 

•lM 

ho fottWuig tabic gives the particulars for each district 





Cultivation and /. and Revenue of Madras. 
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Land Rivtnut of iht Xorlh-TTeilern Provinctt. 1V3 

___ effect o! good harvests for two years was still folt and 
a ,o a * n declined. The subjoined table embodies the prices 
Obtained for the last si* years. ' 


Items. 


Cholimi, 

~°- Cum boo, 

P 0v Vo rag 00 , 
Do. Wheat, 
po. Balt. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


-V/. otm, (j c 

Do. Cotton, per candy 



18G6-G7. 

1667-68. 


Ra. 

R*. 


622 

335 


243 

173 


•334 

224 

... 

236 

S07 

... 

313 

219 

... 

208 

168 


&00 

G23 

... 

330 

299 

... 

ICG 

124 


18G3-C9.'1869-70.! 1670*71. 187J-71 1 .’ 


Its. 

360 

170 

206 

ifc'3 

136 

13i 

400 

206 

111 


Rs. 

383 

108 

IP* 

1 M 

162 

126 

D.VJ 

315 

140 


R* 

3JC 
110 
17J 
156 
\!>5 
108 | 
C03 

?■;! I 


ID. 

203 

125 

]M 

HI 

141 

ui 

Mft 

330 

1 H 


y. . The North-Western Provinces, 

Provinr-f ^ 10 seveiiteea y^ars nearly the whole of these 
f ias ]. G ^xeept the permanently-settled Province of Benaro?, 
lour JDisfV* 11 ^ ° r &°* u o revision oi Settlement. There remain only 
:,idos P 0 : ) lcl ^Mor a dab a cl, .Agra, Humeerpore and Bamhi, be- 
r .^i tien-, Kasheepore in the Terai—in which the former 

triots of l?* n0t ex P ilecl oa Lhe lst April, 1872. In the Dia- 
c'.n/i • i ^aw&li and Muttra the term of settlement came to an 
to I, “ ?! lly e ’J S7h Th0 dscal results of the 
_i! le eud of March, 1872 , is thus shown 


assessment up 


Pivieton! 


Meerut, 

Ktuunou 

^°bilkhun^*” 

*'gra, 

Allahabad, '// 

Jh&naie, 

taaares, 


Grand Total, 


n, 



Former land 
revenue 
without 
cesses. 

Revised 

revenue 

without 

cesses. 


£ 

£. 

... 

037,304 

711.005 

... 

13 429 

21 350 

... 

429,169 

4S8.207 

... 

352.S98 

40;,L'dl 

... 

30.099 

40.010 

«•* 

103.037 

153 l«-0 


251,900 

341,197 

Ml 

1,887,430 

2,170,008 


cT 


Cl 

«vl 




nioiiP - llJ e i - Cos ^ sc ttlcment operations from tlioir cot 
TU w ISo4 - 55 to the close of 1870-71 lias been X 
Wa.s ex P®uded during the first six months of 

l Ua i i 0 V'3S, thus making the total tip to jC6Sl,40ff. 

increase of revenue up to end of March, 
lovrn J pf P P er cent, on the land revenue assessed, 
J o caile gives details for each district, 


nine nee. 
ti 23,073. 
1371-72 
The ao- 
1872 . is 
Thefol* 






































The Forth-Western Provinces* 

Demands, Collections a,.d Balances Jcr Revenue yd 
Oct., isfo —dQth Sept. 1871. 



Motricfc, 


P*bra Doon 
Saharunpore 
Moozulldrnnggur 
Moor at 

’ no', lmfUbuhur 
vhygurh 
Kumaon 
(iiiiUwikl 
TcraL 
Lijuour 
Moradabad 
Biulaoa 
Bareilly 

Sbalijcbanporo 
M u: l i*a 
fjjrfl 

L'urruckabad 
N! y iit ioorio 
Ivjim a’i 
H: h 
Jaloun 
J h^otlo 
I.uUubporo 
t. awn pore 
Fuiuiipora 
Banda 
Ailababad 
i • umeerporo 
J mperw 
( wi nckuore 
Buitc* ‘ 

A7.li )/nrh 
Mijvap'>ra 
Donarea 
fibazieporo 


Totul 



4 

w 

a 

eS 

a 

o 

Q 

0? 

a 

o 

'S* 

o 

a> 

~c 

o 

Balances. 


Ha. 

Up. 

Its, # 


56.420 

53 105 

1,321 


10,07 fit* 

10.00 076 

1,072 


10.87,383 

10,84 673 

2.710 

1* • 

17,07,084 

17.51 993 

15,0*0 


11.85 700 

10 91.721 

43,0*5 


18.40 659 

18.93.103 

1.400 


1,43,060 

1.41,736 

1,324 


05 551 

95 +82 

102 


1 57.780 

1.57,780 

... 

... 

10.89 7il 

1,0,39 305 

4GG 


12.22 172 

12,18.603 

3.56b 


9 33 530 

9,26 524 

7,<K'G 


17,35,618 

17,29,786 

8,7G2 


10 08 912 

10 61 477 

2,435 


16,01.763 

16.79 071 

2,697 


16.27.801 

16.27,697 

101 


11 51,200 

11,45,715 

5,491 


11.13.007 

11.11,324 

1,183 

M* 

11,00.402 

11,98,572 

921 


7,45 till 

7,38,906 

0,735 

« • * 

8,82,667 

8,81,073 

1 594 


4,SO .836 

4,71.000 

9.890 

... 

1,47,321 

1 

3 689 


21.88.740 

21.36,367 

2,373 


14.21.901 

14 21.2G3 

603 


. 13.04,823 

13,04.769 

54 

... 

21,44,290 

21.33.612 

8,063 


10,64.103 

10. 3,327 

776 


12 50,799 

12,24,003 

26,796 


11,64.00 

11,54,106 

10.274 


10 20 777 

|() 10,796 

9 981 


14.91,115 

14,84.170 

6,915 


8.15 127 

8 41.277 

3 850 | 


8,90.133 

8,92 164 

39(19 


15,10,504 

14,87,897 

22,697 

1,71 

3,85 95,207 

83.75,503 

2 19,61 1 

1-70 

3,53,06,804 

|3,85.56,420 

3,10,4?,tl 


3 CJ 


2 3i 
20 
•25 
*85 

n *?g 
•08 
•03 

•11 

*“ -04 
•50 

,ol 

•lG 
•01 
•48 
•10 
•03 
•90 
•18 
2 00 
2 50 
•J1 
•05 

40 

•or 

2 14 
88 
*93 
-17 

•40 

•44 

1*50 


•57 

•79 



































Land Revenue 



fallowing abstract allows the'number of suits b^tw 
1 mnl tenant, under Acts X. of 1859 and XLV. of 
ll>e vear :— 


18 lib, 


Agfa 

Allah: 

Beuare 


Oivisiou, 

end'ng at 
close of 
year. 

Instituted 

Decided. 

Pending 

On merits 

Otherwise. 

at . 

907 

12,6 IS 

8,093 

4,5*9 ! 

903 

lilimui 

yjo j 

13 697 

7 723 

0,281 

723 

mhad 

... , 

615 

12.966 

8,869 

4 004 

050 

3o9 

10.303 

6 491 

3 040 

OU 

'C3 ... 

92 S 

10 5U‘J 

6,647 

3 807 

933 

Total ... ’ 

3 079 

00 4 ’5 

37,843 

’ 22,431 

3,810 


be year 1871-72 began with very favourable prospects, bub 
L ‘ disappointingly. The spring harvest of March, 1871, was 
I '“‘usually <rood one and prices fell to a lower rate than had 
e , u SOe “ for several years. The rainy season was most abaot- 

nal - It be gau early_so much so that there was hard!; any 

weather, aud May was, as a rule, cooler than April—and it 
u,n mue d bite: the downfall was heavy, averaging of* inches 

OVfU* - It . . 1 Tt- II 


; )V(jr the whole p f the North Western Provinces, agaiu^t 454 

1110 !es hi 1870, 37 i in 18ti9 a“d 19 in 1868. This resulted in 
very fono^l _ r i ... . i. . ..... . .. 1 * . 


( V:‘' general injury to the autumn crop. Indigo was a ccmphdo 
Ullll ‘ 0 ; the area under cotton w'ns rather less than in the pie- 
) K),|S 3'Oar (1,(‘72,479 acres,'' and the crop was below the avoi.igu 
^ Produce and poor "in quality; the outturn of most of 
hliur !°°p 1 /grains sown for this harvest was low. If tin’ 
P !t° C i • uutumn crop) is spoilt by rain, the cultivator is c« m- 
, 1 , 1 ^! C \ a bumper riibbee (or spring) harvest. f i lie a>‘ a is 
o'-u, the fields on which the khurreef was spoilt being m .u j ~ 

.1 


chi 


•a no lJu With l’ubbee ; and the extra moisture of the 
Co Utl ^ ^ ea ds to increased production. But ii ; this year the usual 
U Potion was d mied to the agriculturist. I he prospects of 
11 1 _ 1 .bee were remarkably fine till the end ct December. but 

foil lai ? ^hat fell then was heavy and long-codtiuued, hud was 

B'» U ?i cold, damp fogs, which for the most P&rt m dev e l 
K 'Vheat and materially affected the outturn. 1“ the Benares 


1 ) 


tvisioii the i 


jj. - injury was greatest and most extensile 
r. U? . ls confined mainlv t wheat and the hardier ha 1 Icy es 

J n th \ . rv • J i .. ,« i . ... « 


ehwwhoi o 


Agra Division alone the fogs were less prove'.'- ni an-! iho 


■ rvest was above the average. The failure was n$vhw 
^ 0t d- as to produce scarcity, but it was the mure disappointing 
h. promise had been so fair. The following table d. v 
*/' Prices, which had been unusually low in April, lbTJ 1 ,; ! ' 

0L> -S.VIL, Piar. I. W 























The Punjab. 



to their previous standard or above it, all-over the N 
"stern Provinces, by April, 187- :— 


,§L 


let April, 1871 
1 L July, 1871 
J -t October, 1871 


L lot April, lbT'J 
| 


r< 


7 ) 


\*\ April, 1 b71 
! M J ii. v, 1ST 1 
■ st 0 ;l • '.or, 1871 
l»t January, 187 
lnt April, 1872 

Ut April, 1871 
Ui Iti y, 1871 
1 at October. 1*71 
Ini January 1*; 
Ut s urlJ, 18?" 


The latest Rent 
follow iug :— 



Meerut, 

Kohll- 

kbuud. 

Agra. 

A) 1. ba¬ 
ba d. 

Benares 

1 i 

j Oban**!'’- 


S. 

C. 

S. C. 

S 

C. 

s. 

0. 

S. 

O. 


••• 

25 

C 

27 1 

25 

7 

22 

0 

10 

6 

21 1 

... 

20 

G 

28 15 

2G 

G 

24 

p 

10 

3 

t!" 11 1 

1 

27 

8 

20 8 

26 

3 

2! 


20 

11 

2 ’ 


22 

0 

21 0 

10 

C 

‘21 

8 

17 

7 

22 18 

... 

*24 

3 

22 5 

10 13 

20 

0 

13 15 

24 0 | 


40 

8 

48 7 

36 

11 

29 

4 

27 

g 

30 1 

... 

37 

3 

45 12 

81 

7 

83 14 

25 

9 

40 6 

1 

30 

12 

4o 1 

34 

11 

20 1U 

23 

J 

4t> 5 

2 

20 

0 

32 3 

25 

8 

24 

13 

26 

16 

81 C 

... 

34 

0 

35 15 

20 

13 

27 

6 

23 

0 

31 8 


33 

3 

84 2 

31 

6 

26 

7 

23 

.1 

33 7 

... 

27 

15 

28 5 

25 

« 

23 

0 

20 

15 

31 (* 

1 

31 

8 

28 2 

27 

4 

26 

12 

83 


34 6 

2 

21 

G 

2G 16 

10 

8 

23 

16 

10 

11 

27 t> 

... 

13 

* 

•25 *J 

17 

0 

22 

7 

10 

8 

25 b 


Kyi! published m ,'609-70 «hOwcd tlio 


Kature of Settlement. 

Area in miles. 

Annual l»c\etiu» 
assessed. 

fe cA'° 

1 

ii 8. 

Settled in perpetuity 

10 1173 

DO 57 *t2S 

."di eh for Ha )'-ar« or upw.v.l* 

45. 7(50 

2 00. li() 1 

ot*Jeu f<*r 10 years and uud- r 30 

(5, 1 5 1 

j; 50 if 7t) 

under ]0 y«*ar* 

76 • 

1 &«.4r>5 

oottluineut iu prugteea 

la.nj 

4c> ct*,y-'o • 


■ _ _ _J 

--—I 

Total "" 

70,813 

3 01,37 3UJ I 


The Punjab. 

Surveyed an<! Assessed Arei — r ri;o statistics were collected 
iu 1808 69 ; it having been determined to revise this statement 
"i,!y mice in fiv'j y.j.u^ as tliu variations from year (o year arc 
jiieoii •idciai'le. The total assessed area is returned as o5,A 3,0.30 
acjcs, oi which ^0 171,558 acres are cultivated ami 45,111,49- 
oij-'ultivate<J ( Of the cultivated area, 5,984,891 •ai c 

;b nvu as irii^ted and 14,186,667 as uuirrigat*.-d. Of the unculti- 
v dcu area., '*.565,618 acres are entered as grazing lands 14,017,7“’) 
as cultural^;, 27,4-8,OSL as unculturable. The gross amounted 
nssessmeut is Us. :M7,09.- >V >8, and the average rates are IN 
hi-') jj'.v aeiu on cui'ivatioa, Us. 0-10-2 on culturable land, and 
IN. 0-5.4 on total area. 

Thef./ihjwiug arc the details for each district 







































Fur vv o vnd Assetvl Area fir. Acres) of the Punjab, 1871-72. 



Cultivation and Assessment, 


:§l 


k'coc'^h , -o 
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Land Tenuics . 


WTcanm— 'Those held direct from Government are estat 
!i£^m»ldcrs whereof are liable (unless specially exempted/ b> 
pay land revenue to Government, but are, not liable to pay rent 
*•'> a landlord, 

Such estates __ - A 

•-,1 *>9,912 holders, and covering an area of 52 , 904 ,2dS .icic;-, 
which gives an average of 912 acres tor each estate, lhc details 
are shown in the following table:— 


§L 


ie to Government, but are not iuil-.v iu \my um, 
Omit tin" Hazara and Kohat, the total number 
s is 57,983, comprising 65,312 villages and 

, ’ ’ • 1 .’ SOOniO'H nm-nc 


Nature of Tenure. 


(u . comprising: — 

» Kd Zemindarie-h (i. e., e>tat8B owued 
or more individuals!, paying 
hur» rQ l ^ au Ns. $ 0,000 per anuuui reve- 

) Ijutuitn Zotnindarlea. pfiyir.s tnore than 
h u,UOt '» but lets ilmn 1L. 5u,ouo, per 
/j e* "“'"in, 

' d 1 :;, 11 .Pindarics (other thnn those of 

r '..7 Vullu « oommnniileB), raving Its. 
U) Jl' d’ aumm; or less, 

.J , , e Zeruimiatioa-“estates heM by 
ih?i ,ri0tary estivating commuuii:’d, 
nr.pg expenses and profits and paying- 
o r. eDU v eiu ooimnou, 

b i>ld by proprietary cultivating 
v^r^ities. pi r-vi lit er expenses of culti- 
uni uni payiiie n:\vnuo in whole or in 
•' v‘;v i ; ir or h ,■ mcti’wt. with joint 

Jn,' , . ns,l, ' , ‘ t y In ca-o t,f default of any 
eonarumilty ; including— 
i, t « infes— where fho property 

nr , rr!t ): ’a!ly divided intouiuin divisions 
fnriV 10 f ub -dlviatonB. or into belli and 
01 vi”* r nt0 fra Clonal shares iu ouh ;:ub- 
(j Uo ! 0 ”* according to a known law de-' 
(.2,)—/{/■ u ,r °w ance irul or customary right, 
tv i R /< , /m ' a where the proper- 

inen’ lv, ^ e< t into greater or smaller hold- 
a tnea-mrnl area, bused ou 
01 'i^ 0SR0< ‘ R ' on » roprononv (hi inters. * 

tlrnil i * ’ Bareli —p ■ • iou iroui ft 
ti i i yo,1( l tl n law of imitation having 
,‘ ® n down uii claims founded on an. 
(3.i~. , 7 customary tight, 

3 Tui xl f Ut ^daru u-ul b; ivachara. 

owri Vte tet— cM.Gen of superior land- 

ri *- , :iving tho gross revenue ft La 
diicf C ' l ' U P dI ' proprietors, and. after de 
u ‘* nie.r own allowance, pacing tho 
4. ] { , . IUl : ° l0 Gtoycrnuient, 

',\ nut 'f>ce tenures— v> mprlsii.g (1) jo 
rov*’ ' r U8K '»fniMer»i8 of Government laud 
evenuo in fuvour of individuals or institu 
0, {* id li' ti of servi or in Ruppor* of 
112 U insi ‘union* for life, for a term of 
icara, or m puipeiuliy; Mini i 2 )ma-fjor 
piot*i of lun l belonging to iudi - oluals ot 
inMitmirnn, which moexciui.i from pay 
uiem, 0 / roveuuo for life, vara, or it 

peipujity. 


No. of 
Estates 

No. of 
Villages. 

0 

0 

1 ' 

4 

37 

861 | 

1,286 

1,522 

3,420 

4,237 

3,372 

7,332 

12 052 

3,943 

6,ryo 

115 

436 

1 30.826 

20,573 


No. of 
Holders or 
Share¬ 
holders. 


Gross Area' 

1U Acid, j 


0 1 0 I 

dt ! 201,408 j 

3,617 | 2.67^-gO I 

37,781 i 3,. :«6,30a , 


<72,720 


1,075.461 
307,376 


6,760 


21 . 450 , 41*2 

8,W)6,P97 


6,01 *,202 


330,068 


5,011,102 
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The Punjab. 



Nature of Tenure.—(Continued.) 


ruuUl : — 

M j —11'.).fling on Jo .so, 
r.’).— iiolilii.g in freehold, 

6. Estates of Itvnd-holdert who 

cd the rovenuo, 

7. Em chaser* of waste land, 

Total 


§L 





No. of 
Estates. 

No. of 
Villages. 

No. of 
HoUlei:«or 
S.h.i re- 
bolders. 

1 ✓ ' 
■Gross Aron 
, 4n Acre u 

}overn- 






60 

1.901 

• 6,390 

625.0! % 


no 

234 

1,032 

1«'1,225 

-deein- 

32 

22 

80. 

IS. M 6 


21 

24 

230 

_ r*^!i 

- 

37.933 

55,312 

2,139.912 

. 52.904,236 


Timm* not held direct from Government, arc estates the holders 
whereof pay, or are liable to pay, rent to a landlord or superior 
landowner, or are mere recipients of rent charges from proprie¬ 
tors.— 1 he total number of these, omitting Kohat and Hazara, 
is 1,712,492, comprising the following varieties: — 


2 . 

3 


1, hstates of intermediate holders between full proprietors 
cultivators— 

(1.)— Talv<i<lcLr8 —receiving a fixed allowance from proprie¬ 
tor* in c niinutation of proprietary rights, but having 
no bhare in the management of the village, 

(2.)—Holders of farming le.ises, 
liijots (tenant cultivators)— 

( 1 ) —With rights of occupancy, 

(2) .—Holding conditionally, 

(3) . —With no permanent rights, 

Uo.d j 8 of service grants, ... 


and tenaut 


13,109 

3,2415 

373,997 
5 *,03 5 
1,232.407 
33 932 


Transfers of Land .—The transfers for the last two years were 

as follow :— 


-- - 

1970-71. 

187 

1-72. 

• 

Number. 

A vemgo 
Area in 
Acres. 

Number. 

Average 
Area in 
Acres. 

By •'olur/.ary Bale or gift, ••• ••• 

17,714 

10 

14,373 

17 

lly compulsory Balo, ••• 

137 

7S 

166 

04 

By luharitanco, 

49,817 

24 

62,1-16 

J6 





__ — 

Total 

67,608 

20 

6G.C6* 

17 





--—■-- 


In last report a large increase in the number of transfers in 
IS^O-Ti over those of 1869-70 was noted, and this iivioaso was 
ju-avly maintained in 1871-72, the decrease in volmita.v' dos 
i ciuu covipeu '-.'vtcd by the increase in transfers by inheritance. 
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Land Transfers and Settlement 3 . 

■lie voluntary transfers the largest number with refereui 
e nature of the holdings was iu the following classes :— 


- 

Number. 

Axerujro 
. A re.i iu 
Acrej. 

-iliares in _uia!l zemindaries, 

8,251 

12 

Hui Ung* of proprietary cultivators, 

2,CC t 

16 

1 utci mediate holdings of a transferable character, ... ... 

1,475 

1C 

?hureo iu villages owned by cultivating communities, ... 

U>8 

yo 

1 


the compulsory sales, 49 were shares in small zemindaries, 
w'/.h uu average area of 09 acres ; one was a village in the Sirsa 
district, 4,293 aews in extent, owned by a cultivating com¬ 
munity ; :j \ver e shares, averaging 002 acres, in cultivating vil- 
mges ; 94, averaging 02 acres in extent, were holdings ot pvuprie- 
,r y cultivators; raid 19 were intermediate holdings wadi an 
‘borage of ]g acres. A.bout two-fifths of the transfers by mhen- 
fancc were holdings of proprietary cultivator 

Bctthments .—Settlement operations were in progress througli- 
(Mlt the year 1S71-72 in the Districts of Hazara, Ih shnv* nr, 
Duiah Ghazi Khan, Montgomery, the Muktsar and AImiikUh 
D acts ot the Forozepore District, and the Unah and Slialipniv- 
K-'inii tracts of the Hoshiarpore and Goordaspure Districts. Of 
t mse, the settlements in the first three named fiontha district 
]\ Lc r cgular settlements, while the remainder are revh- d i» - 
settlements, Towards the close of the year a revision uJ 
'■ oincut was commenced in the districts of the Delhi Dni* 
^! ul h ail d a first regular settlement in the frontier Districts nl 
annu and Derail Ismail Khan. '1 he Government - ‘ India 
‘-auctioiied the extension of settlement operations tu tlu.* D.-aw is 
ct Muzuffergurh, Moolt.au and Uohtuk. in Muzufiuumh the 
cttlcrnent will be a first regular settlement and in .Munban 
aL d Iwohtuk a revised regular settlement. The revised settle¬ 
ments 0 f t he Umritsur, Goordaspure, Sealkot, Lahore, Goojranwalu 
Ooujrat Districts, windi were compi ted between l^tin and 
f !) 9, have been iu each case confirmed by the Lieuo-nm 
^o\ < ;H)o tor a term of teu years. J he settlomcut of the Kulr.u 
^trict expired iu 1860, and is being carried on from war lo 
^ ur > a hd that of the Jhung District expired iu the year un dec 
The dates on which the settlements ot the ruinuiniiii; 
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Land Revenue oj the Punjab . 
s of the Province will expire are shown in the following) 


(St 


Year in whch 
Settlement 
expires. 

Dls'iBicr. 

I 

Term of Years for which 
the Settlement was matie. 





1874, 

Jheluin 

• t 

Kawulpindee 

lS7d. 

Greater part of Susa 

1880. 

Umballa 

.1381, 

Julundbur 

„ 

Sbahpore • ... 

1682. 

Loodiai.a 

j, 

Siiifla ... 

> » 

Hooehiarpore 


K mgra 

1883. 

Hiasar 

18*54. 

Ferozepr.ro 

1843. 

Small part of Sirsa 


10 years. 

10 years. 

Under 30 years. 
Under 30 years, 
30 years 
Under 30 years. 
30 years. 

Under 30 years. 
30 years’. 

3 i years 
Under 3 ) years. 
30 yea»s. 

30 years. 



The land revenue of the Punjab since 1852-53 is seen in the 
following table :— 


Years. 
1452-53 
] 353-54 
1454-55 
1355 5(5 
1'50-57 

1^57-58 
1858-59 
1859 GO 
1 - O’ >"t> t 
J801-02 
]8(i2-t>3 
1 >03-04 
18GU05 
18, 0-0(5 
1800 07 
1 ->07 08 
ISO8-09 
1 >»I9«70 
J 870 7l 
1371 72 




(11 months.) 


Bombay and Sindh- 


Land Tteveuuo. 

. £94 9 ,739 
... 95)333 

P00.4*0 
955.801 

947 125 
... 1 798.9J 3 
1.9o2 7 13 
.. 1,'58 955 ' 

2 I 10,(580 
.. 1,4(0, 87 

... 1,8(52 8,‘JS 
... 1,943 21(5 
... 1 891.780 

' ' 7 
... l,90*' t 9ol 
... I 920.127 
... 1,692 585 


... ,2005,275 
... 1,999.022 





t|ip following table exhibits tl.o Lund Iievcimo. shewing 
%T(hL Revenue, Regions. Jienli^uoua end OiitetoBdiAj 
j ; , ;Ul , .. j„ ,..u-li ( '.illcctoi'ftte of tiie 1 residency, and aUo of U- - 

l’i. - oviu.ee of bind :— 
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and Asses*''’! Area in Acres. 






























































/$ 'u:'vey and Settlement of Oitdh. 



*£/ Oudh. 

uriugthc year the Revenue and field survey of the Province 
"as completed. Its total cost was Rs. 8,62,502 and the average 
per 1,000 acres Ks. 58-9-8. The district averages range from 
*1 87-3-10 in Lucknow, which included a survey of the city, to 

Ks. 38-8-0 in Gonda. Up to the end of September 1871 

4«C tquave miles assessed at He. 1,46,735, per ammm, had been. 

settled in perpetuity. 

20 6J7 00 „ „ „ 1,41,14,033 for 30 years and upwards. 

32 10,, ’ , ,, 4.283 ,, 1U to tip years, 

3S 90„ ” „ 27.398 under L0 

1,731*00 ,, ,, M are ; u progress of assessment. 

1 he increase to the land revenue, bv the revision of the as¬ 
sessment during’ the year, was Us. 7,S3,610. the revision 
has added upwards of 42 lakhs of rupees to the laud revenue 
? f the Province, at a cost of 53 lakhs, or fifteen months of the 
mcrease it has given to tho revenue. Of the assessed area 54 65 
Per cent, is under cultivation, 4o4 per cent, is under wood, t/43 is 
’ccupiod by jheels and tanks and 21.52 is culturable. The 
rcvisml assessment has an average incidence of Rs. 1-14-8 per 

, r _ T> _ o /• n _-J 


1 c\isod assessment Lias an average muiucutc vj x-a-x-o 
acre of cultivation, but the incidence ranges from Its. 2-0-7 and 
^ 2-G-4 in the more favoured districts of the S. W,, to Rs. 
1 - 6-11 and j n (he Tend districts on the Northern 

border. The incidence is Us. 0-12-0 per adult agricultural male, 
0r kittle more than S annas a month, and will be reduced as tho 
extensive wastes come under the plough. Most of the cost oi the 
^obtlornent was occasioned by tUc gigantic labour of tho hi d. 
^cord of vjahts 


Settlement. 


^ ft ture of Settlement. 

A re a in 
miles. 

Anuual revenue! Date of c rpiry •( 
assessed. 1 settlement. 

8®ttled in p erpetuiiy 

4GG 

1,46,735 1 . ^ 

° 0t y,: * ra or U P" 


, IK twei ii the yearn 


20, G17 

1,41,14,933 lyor. «n«l l'hif. 

Settled ior 10 years and ! 


Between tlm years 

cider 30 ... _ , 

32*10 1 

4,283- 1877 aud 18 m) 

Settled under 10 years ,. 1 

38'90 i 

27,398 i Various* 

kittled in progress 

1,731 

- 

Total 

22,885 

1.43.93,340 


^ 0 * e 1JQ enta previously , 
cm'.'r ,’ a ' ; ! u ' lm g full re- t 
.-km M r, « h, 8 . 

'CiiuMitb wabout such 
^Oord 


2*2,855 | 1,00,80,433 , 
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Ruil-Roil of Ondh. 

tni - 5 197 071 acres are held under the law of priml 
.nttdre Two-UilnU of the great Zemmdaiics, payiug nrt 
TUu ]{ s 50 000 of revenue, are so held. Of those great guniu- 

,1 7: . ;, ier ’ are 31. Of the large Zemiudavies, the masters ot 

which form the bulk of the Talookdars of Oudh, there are .>/•), ot 
M a"l two-thirds are held under the law of primogeniture. 
'l’h<. retinas of the number of shareholders in the smaller Zemi - 
d ,ries and coparcenary properties cannot as yet be depended on 
r. no cmroct deduction^au be drawn as t thearjsa ^- -of 

STwtofS wXtad r :rne«S; S«7n* P""*— 

the foe-simple of 141,555 ac* - s * ... ? ,i „ 

The .following return is intended to 
(C inferior zemindars an* 1 village occupants, v* osc ng 1 ^ 
soil have been the mo? -ortant subject of the judicial inqui¬ 
ries in regular settler wording to the present return the 

number of uuder-jv y holdings in US m:W>nce rs 31,-80 

ami the average d on them lls. 1-14-7 per a’-re, almost 

exactly the av the incidence of the revenue demand. 

Till carefully ou. / the settlement officers, this return can¬ 
not he acc* . - a as correct. It does not shew the dist , uct*on'* 
between *-he larger and smaller holdings, which is exhibited m 
the .settlement re P 01 'ts and the returns of the averages sh^ w that 
nui Holdings have been entered as single holdings, whh-h are, 
j n o’ruth, coparcenary tenures. In one district, in whicll these 
^enures are perhaps of greater strength than in any other ]?art 0 
the province, a minute enquiry has been made. The actual 
number of under-proprietors in that one district is 11,52 0, and 
the average value of their intermediate right a yearly gi’ ace hi 
rent amounting to Rs. 21-2-4 per man, in addition to the ordinary 
cultivating profits. 

Varieties of Tenure not held dir ect from Gove rnment. 


Nature of tcuure 


I li. ter mediate hold- 
ora W. ’Veen zeiniu 
Mure nud ryoin, 


permanent teu 


( On* 

< ure rf 

(On farmingeraea 
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The Central Provinctt. 


$0ititcr of transfers .—Only one small zomindary and 1 
ares in small zemindaries Hvere transferred by compulsory sale, 
as compared with 43 and 27 in the previous year; 51) small 
Zemimlaiies, and blares were transferred by voluntary sale 
and gift, as compared with 112 and 5SS respectively in the pro 

1* 4 O A /..X 1 /A i' 1 \ a1 / l 1 rvfl At VM«A %-N* » . . 4- .1 VN . . 1 I- l ^ i . . .. 


( 8 L 


vious year; 20 sales of the holdings of proprietary cultivators 
took place, as compared with seven in the previous year. 

Land Revenue ,—The following are the comparative results 
regarding the laud revenue :— 


Assessed, 

Remitted, 

Refunded, 

Idealized, 


1SC9-70, ... 

... PvS. 

1,31 03,3 SO 

1870-71, ... 

• m j* 

1,34, 77,ol5 

1869-70, 

... „ 

53,433 

1S70-71, ... 

... ,, 

12,315 

I860 70, ... 

... ,, 

25.543 

1870-71, ... 


11,621 

1860-70, ... 

... ,, 

1 28,66.065 

1870-71, ... 

... >i 

1,31.48,051 


. *^»V,UUC JL ti U 0,0 11 J ^ JV ILltO 

since British rule. The balance on the aimunt assessed wij$ 2 3 
per cent; in the previous year it was onlyl‘7, but in the two 
years preceding it had been, wit,h a materially >wer assessment, 
2*79 and 4*75. 


The Central Provinces 


Survey and Settlement.— The returns show that 27767 
square miles were previously surveyed according to the Topoya- 
phieal and 48,549 square milen according to the Revenue Survey, 
during the year 2952*75 situate miles were further surveyed ac- 
cording to the Revenue Sui'vey, at a cost of Rs. 37 12-8 per 
.The surveys were going on in the districts of liainore 
au d Chiudwara. The area in which the Land Revenue Sei.le- 


uient has been made is 50,322 square miles; in 27,641 the Set¬ 
tlement is for 30 years; in. 27.234, comprising the districts of 
J‘lolaspore, Nimav, tin Up}.ver Godavery and Mundla, and portions 
{ y Ohunda and Jubbulporc, for 20 years; and in 1,447, which are 
™ llilj dary lands in Bhundara and Bala ghat, for 8 years only. 
- ue Sey| emeu t 0 f three districts, Nimar, Chunda and Mundla, 
not b,en finally confi nned by Government; in iSummdporo 
d nummary settlement of the land revenue for a period oi l 2 
> oars was in progress. Out of ah assessed area of 36.046,256 
ucies. only 12,8;6,910 (a little more thau one-third) arc cubivat? 

; 11,576,787 aic cultural)!-- and 10,408,480 are uncultumble; 
•*.‘685,123 acres are given as grazing lauds. The Land rove- 



Surveyed and Assessed. Area in Ac 




























































Varieties of lent™ held direct from Governin g JoT the ymr mding mh Septeuber ^ 
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The Central Provinces . 



3w*r assessed is Ks. 58,05,159. Tho rate on cultiv* 

,,ib I'.ill.s at 7 annas 0 pie (nearly a shilling) per acre; on 
fitl! m iblo lands at 3 annas 7 pie (nearly six-pence)JK» acre; 
j,ud i n the total area assessed at 2 anv.fis'7 pie (about 3 
pen _-j 3 farthings) per aero. In a Province where the density of 
population varies greatly in different parts, and where tho 
im tin. i features of the country arid qualities of the soil are in 
ditVcrent parts extremely diverse, th e amount of cultivation eom- 
paivl with the area assessed and'the rate at which the assess¬ 
ments falls per acre vary very greatly in different districts. In 
Nag pore, for instance, more thfin one-half the assessed area is 
cub hated and the rate of assessment per acre foils at 13 annas 
2 pie per acre on cultivate ; at 9 annas 11 pie on cultnrable 
Ifiml; and 7 annas 5 pfo -on * , e entire area assessed. In Mundla, 
on the oilier han-d, where? the soil is light and poor, requiring 
rest every few years, am 1 ' here the population is scanty and no¬ 
madic. loss than aquartr of thi, assessed area is cultivated ; and 
the a ase-sment falls at the l ate of 3 annas 1 pie per acre on 
cuh oat ion, 11 pie on the culturable area and at 8 pie only on 
the- "'hole area asossed. 


Sett! ement. 


i Ncj"o of Sett’emnnt. 

Area in 
miles, 

Annual rove- 

DUO O.SSOS- 

ned. 

I 

Date of expiry 
ol Settlement. 

1 

Keinarks. 

-cUlml in perpetuity ... 

,, .for do yean or up 
wanlh 

„ for 10 years and 
unlor HO 

j , motor 10 years ... 

j „ iu progress 


JBs 



27,641 

27,234 

1.117 

4.5,0a ,486 | 

12,08.022 

10,741 

30th Juno 1S07 

1 30th Juno 1862 
40th June 1874 

Zemindary was:.og. 

Tidal 

£6,822 

56,05,149 


Fxolu3ive of Feudatories. 

l^tlloments p. -vioasly , 
l ma*in, ire idfng luil \ 

, re . r. 5 of rights .) 

m,., vriilmut Huub roem 1. 

1 - p; * i. 'limit ill’- > IlniaiJed 
| riu^ tho f j rum mar/ 









“4*200 

* "88 , 619 


Ettcml n of ^P^nt 

Mjrnni'vry SeUloni. 
jf the S-’^ttlpere Uis- 
trict voiuh ie now be¬ 
ing a 











































2•> „76,910 1,0S;»,123 i 11,575,737 j 10 40*,439 

















































Yaridies of tenure 7>*ld direct from Government . 





















































British Burma, 

Varieties of 7 enure no t l:aI' direct from Government. 




Nature of tenure, 


Intermediate holders be¬ 
tween Zemindars and 

ryot g. 


)0t 

I 01 


On permanent tenure, 
On farming leases 


Hyota Holding at fixed rates 
“Wx wuh right of occnpanoy at vr.riablo rates... 
,, l V lvntin tenants with no permanent rights ... 
iioiders of service grants ... 


Number of hold¬ 

ings. 

1 

Average area of 

each holding. 

Average rent of 1 

each holding, j 

o 

a 

o . 

fj 

«.• ^ 

til •' 

gs 

<1 


Ht. A. P. 

lid. A. i\ 

Kb. A, P. 

1,553 

4S0 0 0 

162 4 0 

0 C 0 

3,lC2 

608 2 20 

122 5 0 

0 3 2 

155.743 

17 1 32 

15 2 9 

0 33 10 

13S.365 

l p > 3 13 

11 4 11 

0 1! i 

483,802 

10 3 0* 

7 8 0 

0 10 11 

61.007 

3 0 0 

2 C 0 j 

0 12 i 


f ^‘‘uusfer of Estates .—Of sixfoil zemiudari.es d 17 were tmus- 
e.'J 0 ) ^ voluntary sale or gift, 142 by compulsory sale under 


riie decree of a Civil Court; 154 shares in such estates were 
v° untarily alienated and 2S by compulsion. Of proprietary 
,' 1 rivators, 450 voluntarily sold their lauds and 2(5 were olj- 
sell them. Of ryots holding at fixed rates 1,102 parted 
•' outariiy with their holdings and 67 lost them by compulsory 
“ ll ?’ ''’bile 013 ryots with rights of occupancy sold their rights 
were compelled to sell them. The power to sell land is 


t /VA * VVA iuv-mj, i. II v H Li IU cUU icillU lo 

one that is becoming more and more fiecpiently exercised. The 


Civil Courts order many sales iu execution of their decrees 


£ lul represent but a small number of those that tako place 

°r the purpose of satisfying decrees or appeasing creditors. 

Land Revenue.— The land revenue demand was Rs, 00,80,18$ 
0 w ^icU Rs. 00,76,286 was realized. 


„ British Burma* 

J hejxveg of the cultivat ed land under settlement was 





Area under 
Battlement iu. 




District. 




Increase. 

Decrease. 




1870-71. 

1871-72. 






Acres. 

1 Acres. 

| Acres. | 

Acr«. 

Akyab 

•Northern Arakan' 
Hamree 

Sandoway 

f (a ogoou 

"assein 

•^yauoung 

•• 

... 

79,624 

75,800 

. 

3.723 1 

... 


54,698 

10,3S)j 

211,865 

72.668 

295,096 

54,946 

10,384 

190,072 

05,224 

195,475 

II 

• » 

M 

t- ” 379 

. 

■ :: 
7.3J3 

* fume ,, 

Thnyet 


... 

128,613 

154,239 

26,626 1 


iouugoo 

ahwe-gyen 

Amherst 

iiivoy 

VIergui 


... ... 

28.695 | 

28,m 

1! 

! it 1 


. 

10,911 ! 
69,492 I 
11,675 i 

20,1<JG | 

10,049 

59.121 

11.676 

20,106 

1* 

1. 

/ V* 



Totat 

883,671 1 

832,316 

Net db- 1 

isad I 

—-- 


- 


crease, 1 



y a 
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British Burma, 


<SL 


whole question of the settlement of land in this Pro¬ 
vince was carefully considered by a committee of experienced 
officers, who recommended that the Settlement establishment 
sanctioned in 1869 should be modified and that, in future, settle¬ 
ments should be carried out under the supervision and control 
of the revenue authorities ; that the primary duty of the estab¬ 
lishment entertained for settlement purposes should be to de¬ 
marcate and map the various holdings ; that where possible a 
uniform rate of assessment should be imposed on the area of 
each kweng or plain, such rates to be fixed by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner subject to the approval of the Commissioner ; that the 
system of individual leases should be followed iu all cases, the 
joint system having been productive of oppression ; that leases 
for portions of holdings only should not be granted ; that lessees 
should be allowed to abandon their holdings on giving one 
year's notice, or on payment of d year's tax ; that an allowance 
for bo,"l tide fallow land hot exceeding one-quarter of the total 
area of the leased holdings should be granted ; that the leases 
should be for periods of 6 or 10 years, one term of duration only 
being allowed in each kweng; that due provision should be 
made for providing that the village enclosure is uot encroached 
upon, and that a sufficiency of gracing ground is allotted to 
each village ; and that the rights of the cultivators to the waste 
lands adjoining leased tracts, should not be absolute but only 
preferential. These proposals met with the full approval of the 
Chief Commissioner, and oil submission to the Government 
of India were generally accepted. 


The total area of land under cultivation in 1871-72 
was 2,143,£68 acres, an increase of 53,682 acres over the area 
under tillage in the previous year. Of the gross area under culti¬ 
vation 1,774,776 acres were under rice crops, 4o, 951 acres were 
fallow, 120,824 acres were utilized for gardens, 82,383 acres were 
under miscellaneous crops—chiefly cotton, sesamum, tobacco 
and sugar-cane,— 112,362 acres were under toungya or hill 
cultivation and 7,672 acres were grant lands on which revenue 
had become assessable. The greatest increase was in the area of 
ice cultivation, due to the continued demand for this grain for 
Kiu.'no, and the Straits and China. 


Surveyed and assessed area in Acres 



+ Including T l . v: Mifc3Han^oua Ceresne. 
4 iix:i i :ivc of Nyrihern Arakao. 





















































British Btmivx . 


rtmount assessed as Land Revenue was £341,523 rT 
st £331,944 in the previous year,—an increase oi £12,579, 
or 873 per cent, of which £2/223 was realized in the Arakari 
division, £G ; il4 in Pegu and £4,242 in Tenasseritn. In this 
Province with a sparse population and a vast extent of country 
culturable but uncultivated, the rates of assessment range low 
and depend to a great extent on the quality of the soil and ready 
means of transport, or otherwise. In some parts of Thayet and 
Sand o way the rent is as low as sixpence per acre ; whilst in My- 
auoung and Amherst, where rich alluvial land is obtainable, and 
"M' 1 : facilities of transport are considerable, the highest rate levied 
is six shillings per acre. The light land tax, however, is supple- 
numfrul by tile capitation tax, which is peculiar to the Province, 
and by the rice duty, which is a tax which falls, from a variety 
of causes, wholly upon the producer and is equivalent to a duty 
of 14 p<*r cent ad valorem on this article of export. 

Mo landed proprietors known in India as Zemindars exist 
in this Province. The holders of tho land are, with but few ex¬ 
ceptions, the cultivators and the extbiit of their holdings averages 
about 5 acres. The exceptions are, where grants of waste land 
ha\e been made to Europeans or Natives of India; but such 
grant.-, are but little cultivated. 

Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government 
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Small Zemlncfarici other 







Us. a. r. 


limn imse of cultiva¬ 






2Cl 



ting communities 

4 

2 

4 

1,105 

27C25 

1 3 1 

e 


Proprietory cultivating 
coinruuiuiics paying in 
cominou 

02 

267 

92 

10,114 

109 

Hoi 

10. As. 1 

... 



P. to Ks 

jProprietary cultivator* 
i paving separately, in-. 







3-14-3 

f 

1 

j rim!ir: ’ n)J small 03- 









la'-'.i paying less than' 
lllupee.no. 

090,703 

18,422 

S99/.11 

2,132,749 

4*66 

5-13 4 

From 8 
i Ah. to 

From O' 
to 10 








j Ks. 5 

Ks. 

Total , 

800,390 | 

13,091 

| 

399,797. 

2,143,903 

i - 

... 


... 


Cfoorg* 

The land revenue was Ks. 2,67,900. The cultivated area 
amounted to 100,912 acres ot which 500 were irrigated* 
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J or idles of Tenure held direct from Government' 
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of cultivating Communities, 
iroprietary Cultivators paying se¬ 

G9o 
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1C7 

35,7G 5 

51 

65 5-0 'y® 
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parately, includit all small 




79,013 


emates paying less than Its. too 

23,005 


14,741 

37/1C 

i * i 

8 -2-1 

r ropiletary Cultivating Oommuni- 


26,090 


ties paying in ccmruou 

Holders of Laud- ( , 

Cl 


140 

442$ 

602.2-4 A ' 

Itevcnue-l'ree J J, n Pf/POtulty ... 
tenures | For life 

017 

... 

3G7 

3,246 

3 7/1G 

'n db 

Luun holders who have redeemed 







the revenue 

turehasera of wasto. land 

13 


*"l 3 

"so 

815/10 

J 1 - 47 '-i 3 - rj 

Total .. 

24,722 

' 510 

loTioT 

1,45,070 




li 


n« , Mysore- 

or : J e duration of the survey assessment was fixed under Section 
i °* ^ on ?bay Act I. of 18G5, for periods of not more than So or 
-^ss than 25, years, from the date of the introduction of the 
settlement in each case, Where special reason therefore exists, 
*! ,e term may be altered. Of the 81 talopks of which the Pro- 
Vluce now consists, survey operations had been extended to *M- 
a t the cl^se oi 1S70 and to 28 at that of the year under 
report. Of this hitter number, the settlement was completed in 
and the wor was still in progress in 17. The Government 
-and 1' eld un. the ryotwaree tenure, on a money assessment. 
° r : 0n . 1( i V ie J c, d/^ system under which the Government dues are 
1 QlJ i n ^ ln d. Under the revenue survey settlement, that s\c- 
> S *°i lU QS t iG ^Uate is concerned, will wholly cease. Mcan- 
]' n . ie 7 0ts f. an always convert their occupation of such 
autK into the ordinary' tenure and every encouragement to their 
°o ^ 1I, & ls afforded by Government. 

- ^ arte ^ es °t T enure held direct from Government . 


Nature of Tenure. 


U ofr ? i < 7 lirJl ‘‘ l ' ric3 olbe * Ukxu the -2 
Pr m.- Uvatin - immunities 
uf. !etary Cu!l vating ..ommuni- 
• igraying Ju common 
, pnotaiy Cultivators paying to- 
Paratcly, Including nil Mnan ea- 
P a yUjg less inon E .JOO ... 
o a^ra of Uovenue- f In perpetuity 
,;co tenures } Foi . 

of wasto luuda 

Total 


...Land lie venue. 

lUs. 7%91,498 
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... 
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508,059 
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lie land rev -true was Ks. 71,hi-,084 
ui the previous year, the decrease being Its. 1, 
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Cultivation and Assessment of Bcrar . 
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The Legislative Councils of India. 
CHAPTER I. 

LEGISLATION. 


<SL 


There are four law-making Councils in India—tliosc of ill 
Governor General, of Bengal, of Madras and Bombay. J/ach 
consists of the Executive Council with additional members 
representing the non-official public, Native and European. 

E* the Governor General’s Council, also, there are generally 
three or four official members who advise or take charge 
ot r measures referring to the Provinces, such as the North 
West, the Punjab, Bombay and Madras. The Lieutenant 
Governor, or Governor, of the Province in which the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature may sit, is ex officio a member of it. 
Bengal has no Executive Council. The Governor General 
i:u the power of veto on the legislation of the inferior LegiM.i- 
fnies, and the Secretary of State for India may advise bkr Ma- 
jo^ty to disallow the Acts of the Governor General’s Council. 


Tlio Governor General's Legislativo Council. 

9 twenty-one Acts were passed by the Council of 

.awvs 


In 1871 -7- ^ uo , ?v , tw . . . 

the Governor General of India for the purpose of making 1 
and Regulations. 

Act No. XVIII. of 1871 (An Act for the levy of Hates on 
Land in the North-Western Provinces.) 

I bo Resolution of the Government of Iudia in tho Financial Department, dated Htli 
nt.-ejnber l87u,-*- J - • ' • *- *-•-- 


PUb !|« 


the 


conferred upon l.ocal Governments, the i-harge of coruin Uoparunont.se. 
f, -rvieL* f-pecitilly conn ltd with k<eal ioi|Uirement?. md reduced rho amount of iho 
ur.^erro mauo for the.-e services from the Imperial ltevenue. It ti-raum neof»>? iy % 
le . to m i iemont those gram?, and thus to provide, in tin? North- Western Frovn res, 

.... ... ■ A 


hut f ur ‘ nS i ,°l C:, »i , ying out many work* of local Improvement which were urgently required 
lie ig-Uk< Li. i-hier existing circumstances, no in sigiiments could l r made fr.»m tin net u 
pruvivi,».i Ulf ,r,c: * temporarily eettii-d, in which the teim of settlement Los expired i* n 

vornniput ,Vi «eetion 3, that every estate shall tie hub e — .--*'■“ '.* **' 

im..i u . Hl a hi, t ot exrccdtng five per cent, of it 

, > UlUG i „ . 1.3 . _ . , .V . ...... 


tvl Go¬ 


to rich m-.e^smont an the 

a _ d nunuftl value. In snob Qjipcn •* an¬ 
il,^ 0 •' ib do lined to u can double the amuQta of land-retmiue 1 for 1 lie time 

by > ktion 4 et,late * In districts p-rmunontiy : 11 ' d , tho L-enl Government i. ei-.p w# i.• r1 1 


v Wed mat 


on, h> 


.ding two annas for each acre mid 
.. may, h; p<ctiou 7, reco or from hi^ tenant. Section ] 
whirii tho l.o*11 Government urn) iist»i;*n tlto proceeds of the tut 

b-vied • . tlii? assignment In ti yh district ehull not in any yei.r, be letiM thu 

t. if cr - 1U '“At year in the district. '1 he tmexpended surplus of any uMginn 
11W’' " >IJ ' l l ’ u *» ».o- a 1 yh.vyi muent, odl’.cr be re ns-ii tied f *>r exp-nhinre 1 
vj , '.‘ r a Vnd' .1 goner ally P.i ih«> hour lit ««i the V rib W •- t. 1.1 r.< v •. • . .Si*» linn |.t j. 
I( \"f * or the 1: *epi ... 0 f the iiCf.es f.ty .icconnt?; section 11 iV-r the-., t- dtoinenr u; local c< 
/• ° ! "* t0 Supervise the expc:. Muj .* of the. rum »?■ signed, anti sr rt: ;n 1 Mur mil r < brought 

•.re -ivory :: mu e.o-rharor . tenunrs ot others, -1 nr\ -uni on n>'e<>unr «-t ’ t ' impe- d u 
’ •* Act. and for nultH «.u ucicuunt of tho ilei .lo: 

UJn ; 01 ul account 


; and . 
1 the t, 
nt m»; 
i the si 


•. action of any mu h fit to 


Act 


0 . 


- . XfX of 1ST l (j\n Act to pro ride for the Apj 
{) J Sessions Judges in Bengal and the Norik * UV-skWi 

; T ) " n l' ta having he,:n exprc. st 
j 111 Add the North-Wt 
. . this Act 

0( th ^ toL.. ... .. ... _. - 

^ - - 48 . I Proced-j 


nntrnc n • 


5 mode of appointment of So 


> wliAtliM' th 

. rn I’roviU' os ws.-lu conrormit} wi h tho pro 
• ^uir .‘ 0 r, wa;s passed to dispoeo <>( the matter, and to define vt 
‘g of rne I.or.al Uovernraont in connc’cMon with tin t sublet. The 
°h first September l.s... when '.he now Code of Criminal Dn 


Z.2 



(The Goccrnov Gcixtvuls Lcijwlutivc Council . 


fo. XX. of 1871 (An Act to provide for the Levy of R I 
Land in the Fan jab.) 


§L 


f«.uKaoTtff ahall be paid, Vomiueru,es for the juidance of o®ce« 

Ving out tbo Act. and to exempt wholly or partially any portionot the terntoiite 


on 

FWtmn n declares tbnt all land sliall bo liable io Ftich rate as the Lieutenant Governor from 
f 'ui. ij tin. » ill re . not cxo-edl ng i.i* for every rupee of I is annual v.ilno ; t’-n-I »» n ■ 1 
v, I.,' is 'dinned, to mean double tho 1 ant n n mmo for the time) being nasertsecl on lanJ, 
anJ.ii! .•>.:< in which the land-revenue has been permanently ^- oased.compou^ 
cl. do- >io the amount which, but for each permanent a; .cement, conn^itjoa or redr rai tmn. 
would have been leviable. The into in aid b'y the landholder 

revemw and local cesses previously payable by him ; but when tbo P]* 0 P ri e 1, *» ,a- 

tlm land-revenuo in kind to any assignee of revenue-or fiUap fl ®" ch f lc u got lt i - 

hi a.Im.vn in responsible! for tho rate, nrnl cannot mako any cl um in respect of it upo 

pr-Tritt U t-y section 4. when a rate U ch.rg.nl on a land-.,.Her m ™»P«« °<*"4 l ■ •,W f 

S tenant with a right of occupancy, the landholder may realize from the tenmunhu ^ 

the rate prop rtioned to the degree in which the tenant s rent falls short of an o. * * - 

cribe by \ 

in carry in 0 — — - - a 

subject to it from the operation of the Act, 

AH Xo. XXI. of 1871 (A n Act to give validity to the operation 
of the general Regulations and Acts within the l)chra Doon.) 
Act No. XXII. of 1871 (An Act to authorise the extension of the 
Choiel.ccJary Act to places where there is no Jemadar ot Police.) 
Ad Xo. XXIII. of 1871 (An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Lav) relating to Pensions and Grants by Gover nment of Money 
or Land-Revenue.) 

The law relating to pensions was distributed ever nine Regulatlcne of tlio Pengal^tli^co 
IU>£idatiOD3 of tbo Madras, and two Regulations of the Bombay i.odes, a* t j on ‘ to qo- 

tbo Governor General in Council. The ma n i t\ . idoa of tbo lav; wa * thc F nHluna ua d ibo 
vornmont ot the richt to determine on all calms, to the 

exclusion of tbejurbdi. don of tho ordinary Court j of judicatureiJn ***** tiorfecily equitable 

Tbo principle on wh ch such a Jurisdiction h disallowoa i. founded on petieou^ t ), orilon 
considerations, and seemed therefore fit for uniform application. 1 • • . >• ’ pi,-to. ire 

o? fhc right of’tb” St tie to reserve to itself the power ol granting ^ 

concisions which are mad* gratuitously nyd withoutexcludingall 

y v 111 nf 1-71 • .n^qed. its objects were, to consolidate the existing law, exom *'"r 

a^e TWov onT which wore either obsolete’„r ill adapts .1 lot enactment ,n deled : and .«■ 
1?°",. j ,V,J?rwL re acted to tho whole ot British India. It provides, insection4. ,hat ex, 

53SS 

,V a!r r !oVt 0 o lo 8 rmmed'by °L“oCf l£ve“nue AmbJrity! l‘nbj ? eo!Ttho“ei.oral''con trol of 

(-|\ IDA, fi . m the {r ^ r P d * ( ^ t the modf , in w bjch pensions aro to > 1 ^ 11 ? 1,0 \ 

U pertain Ve.n|...ns■ from tho ^ 0 ‘. j. 

'*'**■ “,;C ;’«te to bo frame I by the <j|, < ontroilln* Kevenoa Author -vm 

^ucurUace 1 with 5he Local Government, (or matters connected with the carrj.ng out of t,hc 

Act No. XXIV. of 1871 (The Local Public Works Loan 
Act, 187 1) 

i , nolivity of Municipalities rendered it essential that means of borrowing 

lfl! V V/. . i.inicttllv should i ■ brought within the reach of the various municipal bouTe.* 
, an , «he .’outitry. Act of 1S71 aecotdipgly provides (eecUou that any Iv y 

i* mm Iciivil committee.* or other perumia enumil^d with tho control ot nny be. i *f 
l furd or loyally entitlcJ »•> iuipo-o«vny ceeS, raic, d ity or tax, may apply to tbo L pc» 
' lV mnt lor a loan, and may pledge any such fund or tho proceeds o:' any ^uch coaa, i aWi 


diet. 


The 

«afoly 

ihroug 

c-rp* 

irmuici 

Ooveri 



Acts of 1871-72. 



by way of security for payment of principal ami fn niffun^iato! 

uclpfti or intccu. the Local U,v, rmnrnru,;y -d. •» • « 1 [f 1(1 

v In our ition ; may do. in rospi ct t it. ill lit [ ho 1 

litu. ' t. and JUtt;. .»tl.-i |.rwivpj» »U •»« 11 ' " r ' /’ ' " *> ,, l|f J tflwl| 

0 « let Ihy ft m:i .icii'-ility Uthorwi.-e than e.-'i"0Md. i \ u 1. • 

1 Provides that the L< cal Government may authorize a mumup » > io « •••■*• 1 lt , 

, 

n ; ' 

the 0,,ven,..r General in Council or ri:e L . al Government may ,,,aUo : 1?,} }j; 
Ac * applicable to loan? made by any person to a municipality nr* i »ous to v h 0 _ 

*r *• “ nfl 'h it the Government ..f India may desire a Local uo^umo^i , to u,-m ; « 

d ‘M provided hv the Act tor tho realization 0fiiny melt l.mn« mud ■' ^ J 
power* con fen e» by law on the uihuiclpnliitos of Cab’OUa. Madras and " . • 1{ , 6U .^ op 

ed from the ..peration of th" \ct; nor do the provisions ot tho Act apP‘y 1 6 

charitable foundations (section V). 


Act No. XXV. of 1S71 (An Ad to amend the Railway Ad.) 

TUo neeewlty of emendiiur Act XVIII. of 1854. routine »« Bellw.y* In Imlte 
been recognized by tho Oovcrnminu, ami a Bill dealing with tlm euhp a t mi «. 
hensive manner hud been considered by the Council. ImporUnt qu'^iu'iJs ^ . ^ 

connection wi h it, remaiued to bo disposed of, and it appeared that, Mime t.i.u a i t ■ } 

before the proposed m oasuie could be p.’>cd. Meanwhile, it appeared den n»e 

certain matters. which called for iuim^oiaie di*po> d, ar 1 as to v 1 )v «• "" ■ 1,1 ‘ • f ’ . 

In the Bret place, the word, Bail way’* is defined to include 

boundary.marks provided lor a railway in accordant' with mlc- 10 f J- ii. 1 oi-a 

l ip Uounctf 1, or by the Local Government 

in < oum.il ; ail lino*, *wil«»*a>ft. worked over by I -comotfvo engine ;ioit hepoi '. * - *' > 

B:! 1 all stations, offices wardiou-• .. Uxod machinery and other work" construct; •» tt •• . _ 
Jlmctod tor the purposes of a railway; and th** weds ' public road, , 1 n? 

ty-8ix or the Cattle Trespass Act. 1671, are to be deemed to include a m. \\ . \ b 

substituted Tor section XIX. of Am XVII1. ISM, the peimny P^tuud uh ««-•*< ■ 1 

strayu,. : on a railway is cntoiceahio only it tho railway ‘ provu . d w : ^ . m. • 
the exclusion of , utile ,.ml the Ratno condition is attached, In section aa., u* ‘no ei. 


..* ruiuo; .urn fur n..mo conaition is aiiuuui-u, - 

of the penalties provided m the cose of cattle f,2AviTi^ JIiT- u. Val.w 

muted to be, on a tailwny. The substituted sectionsXXVL and ^ - » u ^ lca with it j c«M.t’v.» 

Oompany. or , in the c so of a Government Hallway the °® c f^ ‘ \ , r . , r . 

2*5*1 >;,li ject 10 the sanction of the Government of India, ma g ojnlahx a 

Working and general administration of tho r^Hway; tliaUui Mtnl? ^ 2 V,„Vm fii«v t 
Provision that a breach of it*phall be pwnlshoble with .0. fine 1 not e. c ^ ^ 

or, in default of payment with imprisonment for a term not exoeea ^ v ^ ^ 

that Justices of tho loaco may try and sentence Kuropean Lritibh ) > ' 

broach. 

Act No. XXVI. of 1371 (An Ad to consolidate and amend the 
Lavj relating to Advances of Money by the Government lot 
AgricwituraL Improvements.) 


.Aim,,si. # 1*01x1. the commoncemetit of tiio British role in India, the Uevernmentbajt j 

Vhe U«y o7 making tdvaucci, -ually . called tn -: * «V 

l^u *, for the uruo-n 01 i romoimg thocorarnctton of miuor works of 1 ‘ u 'V r ' U , 1 1 , lU ., 
® ot pairing much engineering skill or tho cmuloymcnt 01_*nrf» 

)\[ Sl, ’ h a descr ptu n that th *y onn bo imt an l cut t ied < . - - * 1 M(l( , ,, lllt . 

t '** ! l‘iw up. m the subject g contained in the ton U • ,1 •• • ' x i»nprct^ I 

If"'? Act. The proviso us of tht-e li, guntum. appeal ^ t,* o u 
^bited to the circumstances ot tho prosout time. 1,1P ‘ . Q{4 |, nv w bor* 

*ho subject being ncteaiary, the opportunity was1 ' h.r*n uuulo In India f« 

defective. T1 

wiancnt agricultural improvements, on i which arc •••u 

Jjcal in princii, - with that which 'i f houi cfirr.od out. w.jh 1 ■ 1 7 t but tin 

Kin^.lr.xn, by me.ir.s of the Ui. I Imp nvusuui. Arts ih,. ^ \ 1 |n 

Prii'cmh? m.i\ m> per v receive u wi er and uioie sj. .i.mutu. • I p tlm asalsi* 

»lth*;,o bee? be Act defli,ee .he oImm* ° «. 

•*nicO ; It provide*, 1# 

«eeiring tu n,.,j. e a n in 


■oeg- 
l*f of 
nenfc 
, hut 
Itm 

c i .1*0 
tuny 
upon 
v u 


... B .. improvement inland of which bo is 

fPPly.to tbe •.ollector lor an advance : i^esfhhuUby the Ic' 

t»»n be made ih confurmity w;.h ™ 0 "hZv may, J 

nent (-mion H;. This point oemg Llvanoo Is asked 

landlord, nnd if rho value o; the mmj jj ^ n(Jf U . M t uan tiio 1 loan prnpji 
0l her security that is temlon.d, or ' 1 ,,| H a -^nant and prop "*ob 

hcnifi™ t0 , ting the r..v, . ‘^PfXlWa. * *** N 


i tibcuto sancu uting the r. iv a • !'‘V,u,7‘'hi The land or ar.v othor adequeto 
^ Hceuriiy, a;.v intoren. V Ur c "i ? ip no ice to inform tho hiuillord - f M 
‘h to ^ served on 1 ^, 1 u ho imeuds u object to the nvlv*u 


iiculai of th.. ioau, and to warn 








The Governor Genenlegislative Council• 



ho. XXXUl of 1871 (An Ad to con solidate and defi 
hj Law rd.atimj tv the Settlement and Collection of Land-Re- 
rettiic in the Punjab, and for oth purposes.) 


Tiiii ,,l)'rr*t was to ro-enact, in diBiit. st 1 pendloun form, tho vnrioufl rules 

ft'-.,! or which previously regulated, the buhjeei or the nv cement and collection of the land 
venue, and the re/.nratlon ui landed interc r - > Incidental ihoieto. Chapter I provides for tno 
m i. .)' uu •: t oi lv ■ c mio Officers of four grades, and for tho issue of rules by the Local Govern- 

. . , . ^___I T .. . „ Mn 17., t , r-,rt tdii fi . 1 II r»l! ff/VQ 


tho ap[ 

fthU other village oiiloials. Chapter n. aoats wnn sememcm*. oocuuu ( UC uhm iuyui E »...»B 
•a. *• u ».l«r i cUlcmeut, 1 * and aecHon 9 provides that tho Local Government enall* 
Will the 1.1 vioto .notion of tho Government of India, give written instruction* to tho olheer 
in dur f -o of a rettiemenc as to the princip." ! on which tho assc^tnent is to be made, ttu 
vorh.u,- kinds of 'ottlement, summary and regular settlements and re-Bettleineuts, aro nex 
vel out (flvctiuu 10), ami tho details of a nol.lioution of *eu.eiuent prescribed (seeiumi. 

■ uys down the do'.amonts of which tho Utcoid of-r:ghis shall oouBlst; the lauguoge 
lu v. Inch thr-a.' liocutneu's hall he couched, and tho manucr in which they arc to he prepn. LU, 
eigued * - d Httesici, may < o prescribed 1 . tho Local Government. As to the erect <'• ^C'e* 
u •! provided, In section 10, that judicial decisions passed by Settlement 

omurite . b ill b ive the fcuuic effect, and bo p:ovcd lu the name in inner, as any other juuiclal 
, u .... ion in 1 *hat tturio in tho record, duly autbeu 11 be presumed to b 

c non *17 provides ’or tho - auction of a re element by the Local Government, either a a 
ivxardnt the o -h opmu or the U*eord-of-rigUt», or both ; and -action IS for the revision of 
eiilior at any time before sanction. In sect' u 19 the rule is laid down as to the revision of 


nt-nent, dutic-t, payment and removal of Lambaruars, fatwaris, Kauuugos 
1-j. chapter II. deals with settlements. Scctiou 7 defines the meaning 


ji [ 0 |.rights «.ii o sanctioned, au i in the following section it is provided th t any one 
. , (eve 1 by 'm euti on tho Lb ord-of-rights may biing a suit for a deciatutmu that such 

ytliry ill incorrect, and m .y join Guvornment and every Interested person txs doleudanta in 
mi, h' suit, ihv i-nuo Officers are empowered, by nvtiou 22, to require the erection or repair 
■s. Ly section 4 A Settlement Officers way wane Oommlssiona to take 
evidence, ami, if ompov.citd by theLocal Government, may refer any matter in depute to 
u t bltr. i -s with or without the consent of tho parties. ” 1 ‘ 1 "***''' ‘ 


HP-n „..u «• ------ Tho arbitrator, bo ttppoiuwaMe to 

li\,» .mi:U towers, a»J .heir UnJinx to bo llablo to auchanpeal. an iho Government 

OirfutM < -i 9'5j. Settlement 0Oicers have tho same p-, vot*3 (section 24) to compel the 
ut tendance of v. iluc.-ises as are ves'ed in the Civil t ourts, and tho Butne rights as to ontry 

and 


11UVDQ79 U9 HI V iv»a in *mv .. . » . - , 

i'lHpociiou of land (action 2o) as nro specified in section 4 of the Laud .cquisiiuni 

Aa to tho ellccta ol tho Kecoriloftlguta on rights of proprietorship, 

provided ill Hectiou ‘JO, that In futnro eettlemeuts, uuleoa it is otherwise expresoly re¬ 
corded, iul fore Mi, waste laud,, quarries, spontaneous produce, ftnd accessory lutere^is 
i.l, ml bo doomed to belong to tho owners of tho estates; mid inflection 2S that, In all pa t 
. ,v I'Uc-laudH. q jarriOH, hpontaueou* produce, and other i , .•JW 

In land shall be presumed to belong *.o Governmcut, but that this presutnpUou UMg ho 
, 1 , i ...■ ,i by b bowing, from iLc asr-e suicn:, that such interest was regarded as belonging 
to tb.» proprietor of tin- e-tato. Mlncfl of metal or coal aro, in every instance, tne proper¬ 
ty of Government, but corap^r.aation for injuty done, in working these to tne surface of 

the roll is to be made to tho owner of the estate, chapter Ill. deals with engage¬ 
ments for the payment of laud revenuetho persons to whom the settlement intone 
oil . lo j the mode in which tho offer is to ho made; the liability involved by its acceptance, 
mid the effect of a rcfueal on tho part of tho owuors of an estate to'ongafij for its 
iaud r^v-.nne '..'hcuier IV. provides fur the maintenance of the Rocord-of-righis by the Dopu( >y 
Oomiulwilonor after tho conciuaiou of the BOttlewent, and for rulea to be framed by tho 
Lucul Uerernuioui as to tho ueco.sdary entries. 


Ad Xu. I. of 1872 (The Indian Evidence Act, 1872'd 


Frovi oh 4 
Wltbm tho 


to the passing . f thin Aefc, Judin did not possess any uniform law of evldenro. 
mesi tcncv tnwiis. tho Lngiish Jaw of evidence was iu force, modified byeor- 
I . .. . . e ... i. .'i a il . r lfl;' wn-ii tin ..»• i t imnui'l lilt. this 


lit W, 


mm • 


In 


un»u 


mW Aatk al ttc ludi**n legislature, of which Act II. or 1855 woA the moot import ant. Wff 
b.fw«,- t r. .llauot . - U sot forth nny goueml :iud svstoiiiotio otauiuient of the 

‘ iwiud.oJ to have been desk .cl, not aa •• eomploto boay of rules but as eUPple- 
liiantarv tu and co iocti r . of, the En .dish law, and also n* the customary law of oviacnce 
Ltivtii fin g in those uarts U liiitish Imiia where the linglisli Jaw U not administered. As 
h i ’ w b i i Hot imsnmcd uuy dtf uiic form, . » d e- • oinc branch'. oi u had f- Jc 

i j .bl\ i. c. tho Alofu-mil C- ails were 'oft wuhuut :*uy fixed ruhs, «'V ; ‘ l u . 

Sc’ II. \ li.'»5 and other kindred onactmcuts, and tho pmo i:o dilTvic i m va 
tho C'.uniry a« to tho dcjie«» in which the pmviainns of the Lm.- ish law ou 
, wore «" !’• id. ' d obliifatory. The Indkui Kudulice A« I, H7l, provides a gnim- 
i'cnci.M . . •./. - th .\vh„h i bruifib India : Iho rule* conumed in it ftp- 
. . ,.j iuditi.il pr L f ceding luor LL.u any Court, fnoJudiug Court-- Mat. nil, but not T 
1 : . 1 . ; ted I ■ MV Conn ot uJhjor, t-or to proceedings befrno an arbitrator. Afl 

1 jj ,jclh 1 1 to 'hi .’In* ie all judges md Ma^i»luu 0 s, and .dl persons, oxeepl urb* tint ore 

yutltlod to take evidonce, tho A r. will practically be applioable to e«ciy inquiry with 
carta c.iu m any way be concerned. 


nhua p iri - 
Hie i d |ur 

1*1 AUtt 


which tho 
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Ads of 1871 - 72 . 


upon which llio Act proceeds is oh follow? : every judicial pree. cuiny win* 1 t 

s object the ascertaining of homo right < i liability. If the i roctc dug is cm. i .< , 

, ... - is to ascertain the liability to punishment of the person accused , T the * loeceding 

i . U \ l - s * bc 0 M°ct is to ascertain tome light of propert y or statue, or the light m one pey 

1 Keen or the liability of tho other to afford, some *foim of relief. All i i ,hts and baV i- 
are ,5 * ( indent upon, and arise out of. facts the woid " fact” being defined ar- inom i- 
anything, state of things, or relation of things capable Of being perceived by thn 
ei*ln 6 i , any mcut ‘vl condition of which any person is conscious. Any fact from which, 
ci.nor by itself or in connection with other facts, llic existence, non-existence, natu c • •• 
-a jnt of any right, liability or disability, asserted or denied, in any suit or proa eclm,.-,, 
neccj-arily f ol i° WSt j s termed “a fact in issue’’(section 3j. The ascertainment •.: son c 
■ ucii tacts is the objc-ci of ovory judicial piocecding, nfid for this purpose olhe: l'cn is, c« n- 
necteu with, and bearing upon, facts in issue, in certain specified ways, are allowed tu lo 
given iu evidence, and arc termed relevant iUcts : The following uio declared to be relevant 
iacts: — 

thl* 1 aCts w kicb, though not in issue, are bo connected with a fact in issue as to form pa? t or 
□e sau 10 transaction (section 6), 2. Facts which arc the ocersion, cause or effect, ininu Utiuo 
m lor r ?i S u °* a relevant fQct or a fact in issue, or which constitute the state of things 
tint}') a r iL ba PP ene d, or afforded un opportunity for its occurrence or transuetlou (sec- 
vanVf f . aC i 3 Biiow or constitute motive or preparation fora fact m issue or role- 

-ue nrri aLt * tbo con duct of any party to a suit or proceeding in reference tunny ia. t in 
exc *nt Jh VWl fajt; tlie W0IC * “conduct,” however, being defined not to include statement*, 
4 Facts RUC8 fiLa toment3 accompany or explain acts other than stafremmin s ection 
ri>but at I,,#, f :,ry t0 cx P ,aln or introduce a fact in i- wo or rolcvatit. fact, or which support or 
{) * anythin J Icrence suggeated by u fact in issue or relevant feet, or which establish the identity 
iovie or relo° r R ers01 ‘ whose identity is relevant, or fix the time or \-lace at which a fact in 
i-Acted (section fact happened, or bIiow tho relation of parties bv whom such fact was tr .u- 
tion, as acairwt 1 ’ lyings Lid or done by a cent] irator in reference to the common Jmen- 
iu b or *] au y ol ber consp'rator (section 10). 6. Facts which arc im .nsb'.nt with a fm-t 
the existence n VHUt fll< r t * or wb,ch * hy themselves, or in connection with other facts, rencci 
bable (section ii\ n0C ' e3ti8tenf0 <i relevent fact or fact in issue highly proba’lo or impre- 
bo awarded o v l ' acta which onable tho Court to determine the amount of damages lo 
Question win Any transaction, by which a , bt or custom, tho existence cl which is in 
with i:s'exjift 0 Crealev1 ’ claimed, recognized, asserted or denied, or which was iticonatateiit 
rc cu?mUnrt nt«- e \ or a °y particular iustance in which such right or custom v as claimed, 
o; artvafatn XerCls , or disputed, or departed from (section 13). l». Facts showing ih<- cxistem-c 
v. h; L who ° f j u,,u * body, or bodilv feeling which is In issue or relcsv.ujt (section 1 i i. 10. Facts 
one of a Question whether ail act was intentional or accidental show tli.it it forms 

a Pirtii i,ifi es °! sllQ har occurrence } (section 15;. 11. Facta which, wheu the question is whether 
would nnfnl , was cl °ne, Ghow the existence of a course of business, accordin a to which it 
a Urfl ly havo toon done (aoctiou )61. 
a, ' . bcr claaj of relevant fact-, are *• Adru 


<SL 


the uaTuVft wm: ‘i Ul re lcvunt fact '* are “ Admissions'’ (section 17— 31), which are statement? of 
& Qd 2 d * tliade bv the nersons and nndftr tho eivonniBtiinpftR ntutorl in onnilnna 1 ? ? 10 


and maae by the persons and under the circumstunces, stated in sections 17, 
i*toved oii ecti ’ n 21 P ,ovlde9 lba, « except in two instanoei, Ansdm 

bob iiJ, s J ‘ y ild itgaiust the person wlio made it, >u* his representative in interest, but ik ? ;u his 
at y with r l f US : >~‘ jy dcal with certain exceptions to the rebwnncy o( admissions, oapoei- 
ruore vV, r ,f, eleren ” e to confessions improper v obtained. Section 30 provides that, v tv n 
°’ 1 " of Ru q? 1 t “ an onQ ftro toing tried j'dnUy for the same offence, a confession made bv 
amount n- If I^fBons, affecting himself and some other of the accused. mi-\ bo tnluninto 
clufiivo pro-f » n ®u any ouo wljoni it affect Section 31 enacts that mihno:hns are not e >n- 
of roie sanf ’ , ‘ t r tl10 fuCl: ’ admitted. Another class .of relevant facts are ecu tain tatemeuts 
oaunot bo f«., S? 8 < <!fcoli:,n S2) which ore rel nt t 1 n the person who mode them is dead, 
■" ‘h amount, V or bfts he como Jnc ipablo of giving evidence, or cannot bo prccutcd withoui 
a *de. Tiir.w aela y or expense which, under the circumstanoea, tbu Court coi : iers unren on- 
2, stateunm 8talc . montii are--l, atatemeuts by a deceased person as to the cause or his death . 
BfiuemoniH n S ^ade In the ordinary course of buainess; 3, uiAtemonte against lutereati 4* 
r -lctionahin > a CU8t0LU » b y a person likely to ho acquainted with it; 5. statements unto 
tombstone* a persou ba ving ..pedal knowledge \ c, statemeufs in willt, i.edigrcea, or 

or other ,b! a ° t0 re '*’ , jonship between deceu?ed pc:-ona, 7, statcuicnu in a deed, wdl, 
^uodifiod relati,, S to a transaction in whidi a right or » mit. v v.-.iv ore , h.um 

•ions bv? e ’K'd/ccJ, assorted or denied ; uud B, Htatemtnta of idovunt t'cclii cs ci imtuea* 
Undur thV 1 I l i bor .? f reruns. 

BQction 33 1 > S e C l in ' r ]A H CCl ’- evidouco given by a v, itiv a in a former judi -i il proceeding , 
proceeding a : jtuiG ® the Conditions under which such evidence is relevant in another judtofii 
account; r „ ! ho P Mr P° s,J of TU'oviug tho facte statod. liy section 31, entries in booh, of 
ficiohi i )v i ' :irly ke P t i referring ro a mat.tei un hi: enquiry, <\ro relevant, but ivc iv-t r-uf 
vid 0 for tk ’ an y P ;is " n liability. Tho four following sections 

Act., p /’ ,u,n entries in public oi ofiicial biuikiq publlBh jd mnj ^ or 
^bother i , i , u llarne nt or of tho Indian f.ceislature?). stntemouts iu Gaxottos, 1 
in ^ yGn*t SS le * CV;n:1 are judgmenUi of the* mitts given in former siv.l: 

Iu.)..-; : ns <)C 40—4*1 denno the circumstances under which rl 
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* Won,. * ploti of rcnjudicata, bv ? 
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they become relevant. p 
ting that uny judgment which, by law, nn 
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The Governor Gditerafs Irjislaiivc Council. 

Stote hl« objection In i.tii..r to t.he collector within a month (section 0). 

4 il'jis not within .v mouth obu* .. the Lmlb.cn. r may. if he considers kh»i 
ietKtereu hy • u • applicant biiithdoiU, grunt him a cer.it.eaio sanctioning the ThK - 
* %> t section lo.) ihe* .1 i i.-aut. be ng v. lea.wt, cnnnQt fart.inli auy adequate -ecuiity, 
tic Uoi.ee to the i.\; a I . i. t it t» • . him th.M, if with, n a mouth he (iocs uot object to 

the J. ui, ho v.!l he de< mo l to h ivo u. rented to it. and to bav * agreed tlur the land In 

i • • .1 which ho 1 .'u i •• ".Ue.i thill bo pledged as security for repayment of the.oati 

(tecTlon It!.) 1/ tho landlord t>o signifies his dissent, atul refuses to withdraw* it, the 0 > - 

tor Is not io grant a certitlcato ; if the landlord does not 6 with.* 

draw* It. the Collector may, if the value of tho land, together with any other f-.ecurity 

deposited by Iho borrower, ii nut less than the advance, grant the applicant a corti- 
ll. Me sanctioning Ihe advance, All bums granted on a certulcate given under the Act 
r\re to In recoverable us» if they were arrears of laud-vcvenuo duo by the person to whom 
the a ivauc ■ wn- made, or by his security; cr, if they cannot he so recovered, as if they 
.rroars of lain , of the land to be improved. I.y section 17 

It i provide i that, when a landlord consents that the land in occupation of his ten.a.’shall 
b& j • !.*tri security for an advance, the Impovcmuut offooted by means of such advance 
whan not be deemed to ultet the relative p.wtfon of the landlords and tenant in re’er- 
m-'.) to ; ho land. Sectiou Id authorize* the Local Government, with the sun-nun ot the 
r > • vcr-. :* General in Council, to make rules proscribing ;bo manner in which applications 
f r advnu.e^ may l.e made; the conditions under which advances may bo granted, and 
uu.hr which th»y will ho repayable; for securing the m- expenditure of the advance*, 
iho proper o>. an on, in;-p •cion and maintenance of tho works for which the n-ivnnce 
wft'i mudo; the instalments by which advances shall be repaid and the rate of interest 
to l ' v and for the hooping and auditing of aceouuta of receipts and expenditure 

under tho -• ct. 


AC o. XXVII. of 1S71 (An Act for the Regist ration of Cri - 
'ndual Tribes and Eunuchs.) 

Various tribes in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab and Oudh carry on theft end 
robbery systematically. They live n• 1 1»• tiy for part of the year In their own districts, but they 
*P' J*‘ J he re-1 of it in wandering about '.lie country plundering, and on tbe:r return divide 
to dr gain* according to a fixed rule, In the North Western Provinces alone, there aro 
u ho fiupi on thcmpclves in the manner above described, lu the Punjab a 
eyrtem of Police - utrol had been, until within the last few years, exercise : . ver tril n i of 
ibi i <t .:ripti• i with mo*! useful ruttiiis. The rule* involved In this control were, b-mover, 
pronounced by the Ohio: c-» T rt to he without legal warrant. The system consequently foil 
Into olvyui r.nd the resin.i was mi alarming Incrc. co of crime in tho Pun jab and r.cighl ur- 
p!.: t;j*ri. t ics, whirl) the author tics b urnt no difficulty in connecting with tho persons lately 
Jlbor.itcd from KiirveiHaiice, The object or Act XX VII of 1S71 is. therefo re, tori i<-ro the 
*3 t-m of superintendence and control, subject, however, to such conditions as will ensure its 
not being employ* d in a ra h or oppressive m mi 1 r. 

Tuc ; -c tul part, of tho Act provides a uotnewhat similar sysloin of registration forennueh't 
h - . reason 11 'uly h\ pr eted of kidnapping or mutilating children, or 0 ? committing off* 1 e& 

under section :,77 01 tl c Iminm penal - ode. ■ v afietlon 2«J, registered eunuch in ; *oh blted 
Jro,a appearing in ; ab le dnMicd or orinttn* i like women, or from taking pi t in any 
I nli!!■' . r private exhibit. on. uud (by sett-on 27) fn*m keeping any bey under the age of sixteen 
undor their control: nor, by section SP, can such a person be guardian to a minor, make a 

or lopt a t n. p: loti i, made, in seotioij 28, ft) the removal df 

bosr. found iu the In u: e, or under tho c> ntrol, of h registered eunuch, aud for thoir 
tr.nJbU. .«>n to their Imiuo or other safe disposal. 

Act Xo. XXVIII. of 1871 (An Act to amend the European 
Vagrancy Act. 1S09J 

The object of this A H is to provide for tho cu.-e of men ooming from Anstrrd a in chargo 
< r horses, u *1 enyagemomti whie.h tcruiin.itn ^u tho oonodusioil of the voyage, Such persons 
rue ut once ;brown out of oiuploj and become vagranii: )>ut t}i , ’e is no per^o.n in this 
coumry ' to <ervo whom' they nave landed, if U imp >s-uble to put in force the provisions of 
Section thirty one o: th>* Km Vn-'rano.'. \»u, l^ud, ua t • the re ovc, v of cu% of 1 nioval 
uud oilier t^peuflCK incident i t . thedr \ m,m aney. The A t me.»cs this dnllculiy by onlargiug 
■ if necii >n thirty-one In uudi a manner i»- to render tho c >nsi juee of any imppr - 

i**tl on.mill, or the ..genti mind 1 ;c* the bale or such nnirtml. or (if the com rncu or u.r ’fit 

ntiint't bo found th-.‘ agent to whmu the hip in which tli i anirnal < was consigned, 
be*'\ to i\ 1 charges incurred by the State in consttquonct of the porauty who 1ms com® to 
In eburgu -1 it luiiui ti becoml lg 1 vagrant within a year alter his #.trival in India. 

Ac Xo. XX IX. oj 1 X 1 (An Act for repealing certain Reg via - 
ttoiis oj the Ecntjal Code 'ivhtrh have ceased to be in force or 
have bc'i&ftif’ unu :- <' g.) 

' '• ,in pirt 'in* hH» ”n ■ f-ir cdcctimr rompieb e.ottsolid nmn of tli .• • 'H" .: 

eu-tctiuctUJ that an inojictalive ptovli ions &Ad untie ‘t'-nary mutter therein oontaioeu ihouid 
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Sjfpunged. Thin bap ohetuU 1 ■ on »cca»i ifhou a? recuda the Acr- e{ tho '• '«v ern^ 
fyh Council, intending fr.-m ti.t year 1 «l up tu ;Ui- • r. ent tine. by Ac: YMT.o 
rXLV. of 1S70. The Bitting prncoas lias likewise been :n*pi d morn or Ic effectively 
IocjI legislatures to tho Regulation-", of the Madrap and fiuiubiiy f .\dc<, and they liuvo 
liuw been reduced to ver\ moderate proportion*. 

1 illy three obsolete Regulations are thus got rid of. 



Act No. XXX . of 1871 (An Act to regulate Irrigation , NaAga- 
tion and Drainage in the Fun jab.) 

7 lle Preamble recites that all lakes, rivers, streams, apd other natural drainc.g<ML.v*jue!d 
8 of water a re the property of Government. 

VS heu ... nment thinks that the water . ; any stream, h kc, &e. h 
the purpose or a canal or drainage-work, a notification to tb.it effect is u. appear la the gas uite, 
t revision is made in sections li and 12 for the abatement of " tenant’* rental .n i»sp. cl of 

ttrj y hncli stoppage or diminution, and tor ita unhuneowent If the water nupulv is «mbecm*onttv 

restored 

Section 02 lays down tho conditions to which all contracts made for tho supply of canal 
2™* and all rules framed by the Local Government on this subject, must coufonu. Meatiuua 
" to ‘h-Hne tho persons who aro liable for water usr.i in an unauthorized m ain i . . .. f .r 

ty nil* to Waste. Sections 30 to 43.provIdo two modes of payment for canal wai .no by 
tiu- occupier to bo called tho *• occupier's rate,’’ and i ne by ibe owner in respci. i-i ilic ben< lit 
re *ctv* ,1 by the cnnabirrJgaticn. fccctku 40 auth uizeB tho Local GovcriUiOiu t,» if.uiu 
n - 1 tot the apj >rtionment of th< “owner’s rate’ 1 id u 

In . ll0t ,iab,c 10 enhancement on account of tho increased productive^.of the veil. 

irripnhV '» S 44 t0 4 ~» provision is made fo: tho imp -itiou. in certain ea.-aa, ol a rata on lands 
irri° ° f Ut Uot irr 'g ftte ^* At any timo not less than Qvo years after tho cornu.cu ctnent of 
asKi^tb? - m a caua1 ^ an enquiry may he ordered b\ the Loc.il Government intoi <* om.diifoil 
or and°* i 80lion 1 hern from. If finch enquiry patislj. the Local Government thin tho ownera 
with M lrrit>ill ^ e tbl ' CPnal hftve not lllu 'Jo reasonable use of it, the Local i>i vornun w j. 
tho U > 6 sanction of tho Government of ludi*, declare that tho owneiB of all lauds irtle.Cde by 

within certain specified limits, shall bo charged with a special rate, not to ciei Oi£ 

th<% ru P ec3 por anuum per acre. Section 48 defines the meaning of “ irrigable by a canal for 
, * purposes of this portion of the Act. roctlou 6.» provider for Ihc a^o. mem" a cultivated 
lu . i ' • w, thin 300 yards of ft canal, which appears to be benefited by pereo .itiou from a < u 

dart VI. provides for tho employment of forced labour in canal-works in such district i an the 
Government thinks fit. This was an existing custom in certain pars of the L rovim » 
from time immemorial; it is congonial to tho people's ta&to, and this Part. f tlio Act do< s little 
nKr ° than re-enact tho rules which the peoplo have themselves adopted fortheir • *. ou* 
vcuience. 


Act No. XXXI. of 1871 (An Act to regulate the Weights 
and Measures of Capacity of British India.) 

r „ Thc . Indian Weights and Measures Act. 1*70, having heeudif :t-llowed, Act X XXI. of 1-71 vr.v. 
tQ f » C Iur tbo Purpose ot re enacting such portions of the form . Act r- were nmierst. ul not 
i 0 ^ cct - 'i to by the Secretary of -bate. Tho Act was, thercfire, prnoticeily a rc-ouuot- 
] Ql X f Act XI. of i ^ 70, with the omission of tho pin visions which to /rted t » m.’ucu of 
•■-nu area, or authorized GovernmeuX tocomp<?i the adoption of the uow vr d^hts in par- 

4cf A r o. XXXII. of 1871 (An Act to consolidate and amend 
the Law relating lo the Giuil Courts in Oi'dh.) 


(i *-ection ii provider for ilm e-.tent of ordinary original jurisdiction to be exercised by lh« 
‘'Ut,-, the first grad* 1 being empowered to bear tu.d * up t«> two hundred rupees, tin second. 

gmdo llp to jj v0 hundred rupee.-;, and tho ihiru grade units of any amount; tho f* .inb >md 
nr;U gra,d«*B—the Commissiouer and Judicial Commifiaioner —have no ordinary nriginu.1 jurli** 

' Jctioii: ti, 0 ( t onimisMoner may iuv, -uuy Court of rii- r- ^r.ido w ith \ uweia'up lu 
nf ‘ hundred rupees and any Court of tho second grutic with pi.worsup to ci- - .n I 
J u? . eee - Section;!* itj-2d provide for appellate lurirdicuon. App. ais from Com m ot b.< Qr«( 
‘■“d secoi*a grades lie ordinarily to the Deputy Commissionor, »iule. s when tho ninotm* m 
> 3 over ono thousand rupei n when tho appeal lies to the Commissioner. Appeal from 
1,0 original jmlgmenr* of the Dcj if. Commissioner lie to tho Oomniissionor, and livm tho 
f Commissioner to the Ju-iicml’Oobi:uh.v.-.nnr If the d :■ ..-ton of t he Aj \ eUnio Court 
n °difie s t h c decision a' the 0< iglnal * ourt, the Jndioiftl ( ommisaiouer may. c. he think.* it 
tb C ° : sar >% ailow a further appeal to liimrolf. it ibo decision of the Appellate ( eart enrubm . 
of the Original Court, the JucUioa shall bn final, oxc^pt C t, if tho Appellate Com t lulu 
tvs io a punt ol law or ibo cunstnu .*ou of a document, it may rein it isr t!-.*- d \jleiou 
ho Judicial commissioner. 



The Governor General's Legislative Council. 
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to ex 14 . J : ir*,. other ■ fl . . '' 


•rti n'S/rr'x f.» .rst or II- 1 t.) oxi It. JU-lJtnenr», orn ;r linn XUOBB rnvrmi w« II. ..... 

if * , relevant m uic.*« of a public nutu o, but .ire not concur ivo proof< f 

;!*V ; • • V ti .* ' C C-a on V-i). Other jud flaunts are irrelevant unle.-s their exist < noo n 
' 1 ' ;i J ,^r r-l?»i«hS?una« some other un. H o, of the A«-» e. *. lhe.cXis.OBee 

;!f "IXJncnt a gaiust a man might bo relevant as showing his motive for murdering tn- 
julgnient-creditoi. 


Pg1 0 ., nt opinions are next dealt with ; sections 45-51 set forth the cases in which opinf 
o m are relevant namely, tho opinions of exports as to points of fovcign law or science o 

identity of handwriting; thi opinions of per-ona acquainted with handwriting ns to 

niamf-v • the opinions as V' a general right or custom, of persona who would bo l.U>> to 

1 J 1 ; f 1- -viarod • the opinions cf persons having special moans of kn.»witd$.o ^ 

ha ■■ -es andteueta of an y body of men or family ; (2) tho coMtitutkm or ««vcno 
„ ' ,,‘i ,f nnv rellKi-ua h-jdy. or 0) the meaiiins -f Icrrn.i used by particular 

' Lion 10) : and. ex-.ont under certain circumstances, theo-mimis expie.-sed. i . 

‘ f persons having .-pecial means of ktiowici/c as t-> tho relationfehip of one l'° . ^ rci .j ml . 

w St a f > t . Y) deal with tho cases in which •* character U j elevant either in fiv 0 # 

i»!if nrncoJiings. This concludes t-.c first Part of the Act, which disposes of the rclo.an y 

or in Mt her words, aiiswe s the question, Whnt fa-tstmiy be proved. p., rt \ 

' !hu second Part of the Act aifcwars the question, FIno facts, which are rele . . • 

, h X ro : -c 1 ’ Sections 58. 57, and 58enumerate certain facts which the Court will a 

i 

'' - ^ ;.V° f ^‘5^° hio 

; J Virn hie ion u f a published m • tise. if oral evidence relates to a materid 

pioved b- tho ^ if it thinks tit, require it to be produced for inspection. lh* 

L g ' 1 Sr or ^90) do tie with tho mode in which documents muss 

no;: rh ?? * . ( Uon« 63 and (U define primary and *,.>■ nd .' Vevidence, and the two .at 
bo P • in certain specified oaees documents run i be pro ed bj 

,, cn( , V! s pro»prides that, in certain instants, it shall be ncce^ara 
• tunary e i.h-t c . , secondary evident that tho party in possession of a ^c i n . 

s:~sa 5 SS 5 % , i^€-s 

vflmh it w " tnhon , , l’ or pi.-nature <d a docum-Mit admissibly hi *« 

a<'ii Lain tbt i l * .... Iljir powdra-of nt-tu, m-y executed hwfmo certain officials l( ; 

; 

’•■7 'if'^utViu'tlcalo'J ?.'.‘ rp u"'"man.'" Mi.uiL and"cm.r.t.j 

ii^rf ^ H 

f.veil riiVlttho/i, ,a., f ciiments iUrnarHng tohn thirty your., aid, produce, frot- 

•» 'h-y purport .oh.,™ boon. 

1001 deals with tho oxclur Ion ot oral by documentary ovlddoof 1 ' 
Itn-s-r, v '• f8 J,M th-a when the terms ol a contract or disposition of property have bee 
Portion '.1 proude-. tbit, wQ.n n matter is required by iw to bo in writing 

MinUbeadtuiiw several proVlaoCH, however. »ro nddM. gronndjd on 

l Jt 0 r fiu •• 'Y, ;. '* r i> c.-.urtn. sotting forth the oases in which oral evidence ia a ^ l “’ 9 ’, u 

i 1 'ui of m-diryhig a written oomract; and the following sections lay down, w 
t r ‘- h,> . ,' r p r -k ; n“ro •.he c ind' Jons miilgr winch the language of a docUiiUMit > 

uiHciedt, indistinct, technical, inaccurato or uutneauing, bo Bupinomeuvod .y 

""on ' .natori'i' of.d mode of prod* being now disposed of. Part Ilf. of too Act goes ontod* 1 '! 
W [^‘production und efloc. of ovidccH Chap: j. Vli. taya down rules for dec UM, 


Acts of 1371 - 72 . 



m each instance, the bnrtben of proof lie?. Besides the geneta] role in .. -ii Jn h o 
luC burthen of proof lies on the person against whom the rtreiPiou wou.i lie if :i 
worn giveD on either aide, some special rules are given in the following . r ' or^ 
t U ,L l “ at lbo burtheu of Paving a fact necessary to make any evidence ndnii .ulo In . ml 
nn r r H0U wbo Wl “ sh ° 3 t0 S ive such evidence section 10*) ; ihut when a person is eceu«od » ! 
n,'.,f t l co ’ tho burthen of proving tho existence of circumstances bringing the ease whh.n 
„ ■ " n " funeral or special exceptions of tho Indian I’enai Code or othet Jaw, lies cu 1, • 
buriiiln P ersou . (section 105:) that when a fact is specially within a persons knowledge iho 
is niiJo H Proving it lies on him (section 100); tint when the question is whether a mu- 
provint hi, dC ^V ttn ? *■ 8 8how ” that he was al5vo within thirty years, tho burthen of 
not been ^ b ! doad 1,efi on lhe P® rp ° n *’ b ° asserts it (section 107) ; that when a mm. Ik. 
who a r ! 1 f [ 0V 80 T®° ye *'L*' lb ‘ bl, rtben of proving him to be uHio lies on tho ; cm o 

tenant or nr! 1 • (so 1 ctlon , 108); lbl1 * wbcn P^ons have acted as partners, landlord and 
rdatinn. » P clpal and ascnb tb0 b,irtbeu of showing that they do not stand .v, tin.,., 
burthA„ ofl, 0ne another lies on the person who assorts it (section Hi!):) that tho 
n P. rov,n g that a man is not entitled to that of which he is iu possesion lies cu 
‘ C D ': h0 «*«erts it (section 110); that when a t , ison occupies a po-urm of • thr 
r,f ' e ‘. ce towards another, and a transaction takes pi.tce between them the burthen 
, \ iU S l he bona fidcs of tho transaction lies cn tho perm-n occupying such i.. . ti.-u 
..v!, ‘I ); S lllB birtb of a person daring a vi.i id marriage between his mother ami 

* a ' °. r wilbin 280 days after its dissolution, shall be oon&usltc proof of hi: lo- 
t a n V e n S ,1; can bo s,lown that thj 1 ;irtioa bft,i opportunity of access (ge -tun p: , 
vaijd op,” 1 • ia ? aUou 1,1 tb0 Gazette of a cession of territory shall be conclusive proof that a 
large nnmh? bt i 8 takon I } ’ aC0 1Eectil,n ,,3 >: ftnd d'mlly, section 114 ail ws tho t c>ni t. in a 
Uiat tho r, C!lsea ' tn P ,a0e lbc burthen of proof on which \ rty it pie tset. by piovldh 
1 ‘Kmed r ei? ll K ® ls| y P re9n, "° tbo exkteuco <*f any fact which it thinks likely tohavohai 
P’ivat’e n.Td ll,ld t0 tbo , couun 11 <-‘ "urse of lntnr.i tvoutB, human coiium-t, :u.-l 

Ti,.. l ,ul >‘ic business, in their relation t.» the facte of tho caae. 

^hipt'ti I V „ °- P L opp ° l is dealt with in chapter VIII ; tho competence of witness in 
other !>■ 111 tb(: raodo ,n which witueBtOs shall be examined in cl npter X. An on * 

eocrtonV tw n8 °. n tb,B 8ub l«ct, it is enacted, in section 140 nud the following 
• hi< a u « 68 Ulliy 1 uhei wise tL-levant. for t 

ns to mu? Veia city, finding ..ut who he is, or shaking his credit ; that when the cm, -ia e 11 
Court di n i “ ft leb,va,,t ’ cxccpt 1,1 80 f ‘‘ r aa u tc,Kls r ’ iu jure the witness's character, tbo 
in di'c .iiiio iecide whether tho w> iw s shall bo compelled to answer it, and -i ill bo ; iituc t 
115) •’ tW% oa , nja admissibility of tho question, by certain specified considerations meti >u 
ground , v question shall be asked only when the i *.>on a- king them has reauohah’o 
v-i i«h „ °i bt!lovo . tho imputation conveyed to be well founded (suction U9 :)tlm i s m 
’nv h ? h q ueA tious are asked by barristers or plcadeis, without such reasonable cut. l 
P °n eJ ;o , tbe iil - b Uo,iro (suction 15c; and that, when such questions Liu tven 
( o,eciifft 0V J deuce fh-llnot ho given to contradict, tbc witness’s annver, excoi t lu ilie ease* 

• 1 -cdit ,, , w m wl lt ! onCfl l 3ec , liun s ecti« n 155 points < ut the mode in whirh a witn C ri » 

may be impeached by the adverse party, or, with the Court's con wnt, bv the pcson 

w i. nplj , bl,, ‘soctiou loo provid-s for corroborative evidence ^ectiow 169 andloo for ft 

trans u ,| 1 ? f, ? Slni , 1 ? bi ? memory by reforenco to a document umdo ut or near the timed tho 
ei UvS( ,ii t0 w hich it relate:;; ml section 101 that a witness so uslpga documont muy lo 
lcv iUlt f nlue, ‘. ,J h; jn it- Section 1G5 confers on a Jtuig thupower. in otvlei to discover to- 
Lat it . , v,i 1 k,u - -^y question he ple .ses, ot ordeiing the nroduetioh of any documonr • 
tb « JudlrA o'n' n tbar ' his judgment must bo brsed on facts t .devant and dulv proven ; ih .6 
not to , 8ni 1 not compel a witness to answer any questiou which ho la by the Act iiv .1 . t 
nor, niZpn ,,or , ? ^« -$»y question which, under tho provisions of the Act, iaii m :.nn t 
4 ham v? providco b ^ tbo -'ut, dispense with primary proofed ... dooument, 

XI IA.AnnA»e fl -A IT „f IA:- . .1. rr _ 

d^cielo 
aence 

l0t t0 have varied the decision. 

^ (t ^ of 1^# ^ (An Act to revive and continue i the. operatic >> 
y Act XV; of 18G7, to make better provision for ihe appoint - 
f mcnt of Municipal Committees in the Punjabi and tor other 
Imposes.) 

' ct Xo. Ill , of 1872 (An Act to provide a form of Mavriaql 
171 certain cases.) 

Ol r»erf ■ >lno * v,}arfi tbc nt.tonti.rn of the Government had boon dire ted to the claims 
n»arrin? r ? U fi 5 any of tho established religious of the . -mirv, t.wdorru d 

8 a ?„ ge , lho le ^ b ^' of which should be beyond dispute. "" 

.. ***<*11 h [ton., t ih>, ... I. . . -•> - • 



ahiua* 


Attf V, 1 c '."b’ V — MU uujrt.w.1 ui3J.'mv, Th I exu 

the , . I lvin 4 taken tho opinion of the Adv.iciv.: vb,ueral of Bengal on the vil iiy . f 
r a 1 j lri ceremony pr-'.ctUed among ihomselvoa, were led by l,:s toplv to omeitatn 
oib Hrit 11 • H . ils ^ bo of marriages - • solemn ir.od • d as to the legitin .-v . i tfu 

*8 V* ^herefrom. Tho position of the . 0 nud other classes venderod it . 
luJkV w tthomed : con&idc.ablu doubt,, hvwovur, w.u-folt as to it 
1 - -rcnicutly be done. Ihe intention originally v. a- to have a 


the m. dy in will. 1 I blue 
have a simple Uivii Mu.rjiigc 
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The Governor General's Legislative Council. 
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^ n 1539 ^ Bill vaa accordingly introduced u to legalize marriage a between certain Natives 
l?r iti«li li'i-li.i net professing tlio Chti.Ti.m Religion.’ The Select Committee, however, 
to v : bi e this me i.riir« was referred, reported that the various Local Governments voie unani¬ 
mously "pi'OBdd to its intaonuction, while they agreed in considering that it would bo un- 
objecuonable if confined to the members of the Brahma sauiaja, for whose benefit it uns 
hfiifio J - - y designed . The Committee recommended, therefore, that the Bill should be thus 
> os rioted in its scope, and provided a declaration to be made in every case of h person maiv 
.tying under it, to the effect that the person so marrying was a member of the Brahma-.-a- 
nurju. This proposal, however, was strongly objected to hy the less advanced fctction of thn 
lirah ni'who call themselves the Adhi Brahma s .m^ja, and, regarding themselves still 
.JJiulus, deprecated all legislation on tho subject of Brahmist mari logos, os implying 
u .m which t hey did not feel, a° to their compeieuceto contract valid marriages, and ob- 
j ted to ihe Bill as indicating that the Brahmist sect necessarily professed views with which 
J hey did not sympathize. On the other hand, it was found that the more advanced sect 
° p ihe Brahmist.s had no objection to declare th it they were neither Hindus. Mahomed&ns, 
nor J .ir.sib. Mid would bo satisfied with a Hill providing a form of marriage for persons who 

wue i repared to make a declaration to that effect. 


The present Act, accordingly, io so framed as to apply only to such persons us do not bo- 
1 'tig to the ('htistian, Jewish, Hindoo, Alabomedan, Barsee, Booddhist, Sikh or Jaihft re¬ 
gion, and bv section 2 ir is further necessary in order to a marriage under the Bill that— 
f'J n.ther party should have ah is band or wife living; 

(2J that the man bhould have completed eighteen years, and the woman four¬ 
teen years of age ; 

(3) that each party, if under the age of twenty-one yearB, should have obtained 
the consent of his or her father or guatdian. 

It is algo < that the parties should n t be related to one another in any de 

ccmsanguiul-y or affinity which would, according to any law to which cither of them is sub- 
u,i, icndci a marriage between them illegal. As to this last point, however, it is provided. 
1 **t 11,1 law or custom as to consaugt,inity shall prevent such persons from marrying, 
a relationship between them can be riaced through some common ancestor, who 
stands to each in a nearer relationship than great-great-grand father, or unless one of the 
he lineal ancestor, or a brother or sister i f a lineal ancestor, of tho other. Soilion 
J? provides that the Indian Divorce Act shall apply to marriages contracted under tho Act, 
mi i tL .t a marriage under the Act may be declared void, as well for ;Le causes mentioned 
■ tho Divoi -.o Act. us on tho [ round that it c ntravenoa some one or more of the conditions 
’D ( .) ,:.i) or i4) of section 2. By section 18, the issue ui.marriages under the Act shall, it 
ibey marry under tho Act, be subject to tho law of their f tther as to the prohibi : n nf 
x<um’htrcs on the g/ound of con.-. nguinity or affinity, subject, howevei, to the provisos .n 
rexod by the Act to the rule on this subject. In older to guard against the Act being u j, -d 
iuitu entially to throw a doubt on the validity of marriages contracted otherwise than 
under its provisions, it Is provided that, if the validity of any such marriage sir'll Lj 
questioned in any Court, it shall be decided as though tho Act had nob been pa >cd. 
Section 20 provides retrospectively for the validation of certain marriages sub i’. 'i 
before iho passing of the Act, by persons who, if it li.id been in existence, ini t :ht h:i\® 
t then advantage of its provisions, 


Act No. IV. of 3 872 (Aii Act for declaring which of certain 
rates, laws and regulations have tkc force of law in the Pun¬ 
jab, and for other purposes.) 

On the annex ition of tho Punjab, the province had been fer a consider ible period ad- 
ministered hv means of rules and orde:^ issued personally by the Governor General in 
« oitiu.il ■ und, even af:or the appointment of a Lioutenant-Goveinor, it was understood that 
Hie laws m force iu other parts of India wore not in many itistpr. os extended to the Punjab 
an a plenary and unconditional manner, hui were iiablo, from time to time, to bt-mouiued 
by ado)infiltrative ordeis of the Government of India or tho Lo^al Government. A large 
numb of such orders wi.ru iu existence when tho Indian C ouncils’ Act was i -i-nd. 
Io'* n ,m:o w.-i.i deemed to put an end to the power of the Governor General to pa«# 
orders for the government of the Punjab, otherwise than in accordance with the mean* 
Hi rein ni'.vid.d; but section 25 had tlm i ff- ■? of giving a", rules and orders hitherto it- 
ir .i by the Governor General or the Local Government Ihe fore® of Jaw. One o»n -r 
quonce of thia was. that It became impossible to guy with certainty what the law of the 
Province was, as the language tf Government had not, in many instate, s, mane it clear 
how fur a erection wm; intended to be Imperative, or to what extc it laws In f nee m 
Other pail* iff India were ir.tended to bevine’c*.: : n v had any appioa u tu an authorita¬ 
tive Jifet of the rule*, oiduis ami regul.i ions Iw'alized by section :5 < i the Indian Com oi » 
Art ’noon attempted. The difficulties arising from this state of things were moat felt in 
r amici > with ft volume commonly des cribed ru the Vu»)nb Civil Code , which was issued 
originally as a 1’jo Manual for the uao of officials, but had c me to be regarded by earn® 
«liu;ei3 in the l unj*»b as having, in puts at least, acquired the force of luw, while other 
onicuTfi ftt'd treated it as invested with no more than Us origin d authority. A Uitforut.ice 
of oi ii.ion on this t-oint having an-icu between the Judge : of the Chief Court, legi ati -a 
bcc.me inevitable. 

Act No. V. of 1872 (Aii: Act to remove doubts as to the juris J i, ■ 

1 on of the High, Court of Bombay over the Province of Sindh.) 
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and other 
therein* 


The Bengal Legislative Council. 
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Bengal.' 

of 1871 .—An Act for the belter sanitation of Poorer 
towns in Orissa, and regulation of lodging-house* 


, ,13 t Acl mode provision for the licensing and regulation of pilgrims’ lodging 
,, ftn To f,,,d ou tho main linos of road loading thereto, and for the butter muuIa* 
unnunt rVS?!!* Z l 'r l ‘. Aym ' m If empowered tho I.ioiucrmiu-Govotm.r U 

< vr n««5 U1 } 0fl , K>or io* Pooroo, and empowered tho MagUtr.no to grant h .»«• 

and *'?”u. 3 t0 } tbe re f°Pt‘un of lodgers Into their bousc-i, su -joct to Snspo'Hurt, 

titui r-t. nntrV a tI ? 8 »i for »? re ‘ 3CU °* rulcy - lt provided also cortaiti ro»^.,Tvonc.v Vf-Miiutiuiie, 

r'l P i T, J tho Ung\*tr&te, with tho assent of the Health Officer and Livil cur. 
ind sanction of the Llauteiiant.Qovernor, to make byev. relating tv con 

♦ RWiK egU atltm °f Pilgrims. The I. icutenant-Oovernor may extend the Ac:, r : . ii. 
n-i-OH n?« e n a !*i r n r d J:, j i P or0 ; or «•» -»y f,( tho towns .»r villages in On- i u- ,-d n- j i'yr.mV 
luir n .' i? r on , tbc l,nft of roads habitually travoraod by pilgrims. As munv uu 107 lodging 
b -'vo »JiJ ; V0 4 bcen Sensed under the Act. and improvements in the v.,\ of the.r vei.l.Uibm 
and a ?7. ,,n P r Gsse(l on the notice of tho owu i s. Attention bes been paid to contiurtaiieyj 
y,,rho p n n of drainage is being considered. As !.-.: as is yet lmowu, tn Act has 

«uccefc«fuii y> and has met with no opposition. 


■Act v. of 1871. 
cistncts of Bengal. 


-An Act to facilitate drainage in certain- 


tried cf 


Highly nn&VlfT for th0 bettcr nnd improvement of certain lands in the <H 

prietors o’ ih-i r , ftn * The *' ,m " advanced to cany out the scheme must I n rej.alil \ s 
Amonsat N,„"h ii nd8 . lni provoJ, with intoioht at 5 per cent, per aunutn. The 
nes«ion ( f ,.»#i » pr r; ‘ by Pommisalonora with reference to tho quantity . i land in the porf- 
by Bitch land 1 tJ 10b nil1 be directly benefited by e h improvements n id he 1 n>- • d . I 
fiens of A r .t xr\ i „ s \ ,m * 80 apportioned are recoverable ft om the proprn-t. i » under tl.u p/ovl- 
thelr mhop'd! V ^ °* i Proprietors, on tho othei Laud, arc entitled to reouver from 

benefited i,!. U nuU8 Bums proportioned to the iu.u of the land* of their muhu 
l *>.» 4ll ||i fl , worKS * This Ac? mny be told to be aq experimental one. if it-mvccds, 

c - lhA f J’ nnc .T ,e may be appliod to other parts of the country and other :n .vsIks in th. 
The nowor 1 r r 'V tor3 1,ave cou * ented to accept the scheme, and it is hoped that it will wutU. 
i *<-ra or the Commtssioneis cejtfic after the apportionment of tho charged. 


,, ^‘f. f I- of 1871 .— An Act to amend Act VI. of 1S6S, parsed by 
‘ c lieutenant Governor of Bengal ' r Council. 

Act VII. of 1871. —An Act to amend the Calcutta Port Im - 
i n wernent Act, 1870. 

ny}'m■ °f 1871. — An Act for the better regulation of 
,i/' . ? Xn Calcutta) and to empower the Justices to onto Id ifk 
Munic lpa i markets. 


bridge 


c icr( C f tP' —Aa Act for the construction of a 

>C5,b clie River Iloogldy between Howrah and Calcutta. 

Cofit Ad to provide for local rating , for thoi 

' f action and maintenance of mads and other means of 

c °winmicatio,n. 


H;, d other io«T R9 P“ BSCd to provide local rating for tho construction and maintenance cf i 
’ - town Svl 11 ? v)f communication withiu the t. -wor Province« of Bengal, it oantua extu 
«ho Hia^LV l 5n 0utt ' v . or t0 ftn ? r ,no ° governed by tho Piatriot Munl.dpal Iinpi uv.-m.-pt Act. 
f to tthv di/t i mu8 . With tho c exceptions, tho LiotuontvntnJoveruor inav < road 

v ' be, o th ^ . lr ct or di.'tr.'.’is within th * territories subject lo hi. rfovornuicnt. iu anv dtstru c 
: ^ Act, in la t-'S'fl ° r '^'"“"'uble ptuporty is Jialuo V> tho phyuKuit .d :t iihtriot t<nd 

Iht r . k t . 4 i ,6> .. ti 1 i 1 11 • 11 i ) jti . I nt.. 


’ " ' in r.rnnr' 1 * 18 1,1 ^rcc. alt immovable property if* liable t«> the phytucut or a district i 
1,11 tb a T to eouMr »-l un.t maintain roads. *<•., withiu tho district. TooiiU.no this, i%,- 
1 1,1 boid OP « !} p ^ 0v ^' w * or l,u valuation of all l.mds therein. Ho’.uros must bn made hv 
p”,,. al * e bites s and tenures ouporiov to otiliivatir.g ryots, who are do lined to l/e 
y ov,^ 1 , ' ulin fi landamJ paying rout llioro for iiot exceeding lis. 100 nrr ui twin, nml olvj 
V 0 . ° Plantations acquired Irmu or under tho a. ithoii v of tfovoi-imeut. TIkjv-i.c 

• ail. ij 
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in not t* rtooc i a half anna in the rupee of tho annual value thereof. The hclJe. ~- 
W’*,.'in-r f. v^arl’ the entire mu aunt of the cess for the laud# compris'd tu hl» 

XY- ,i<> j„ tin c. Iculaied at half of tho rate of the cess for ever >upro for there venue K'. J-hlM.-r 
» . •. r of a tenure must pajr yearly to hie superior landlord tho cesr nu ihr laud 

c< u*i»r f cj <n li s tenure 1c 3 tho deduction to bo calculated at uue-t tlf of the rate of too cc-3 
iTr!r.r\ rupeo if "ho rent paid by him for tbs tenure. The cultivating ryol raunt 0.7 to bw 
landlord 5 ono-half of the cess calculated upon the annual value of b>a laud. Tho A Ct provides 
tho times of payment and the modes of recovery from tho person liable to pa}. Uousen ri io 
are liable to the cess according to tho rates mentioned in a ecbedulo annexed to the Act. 
cess ia payable by tho occupier, who may deduct oue half of tho sum from his rent Minos, 
crianiea tramways, railways, and other immovable property not specially^provided for. mu . 
'i !v road cess an a rate not exceeding a half anna on every rupee ot the annualnet prol.t 
thereof. District committees are conatituted under the Act, mombers the eof bwing 
appointed or elected. Provisions are nude to regulate their mode of to 

to define their functions, which include the preparation o! a statement of the roads, w 

V-e hr night within tho operation of tho Act, and also the prepare ion ° 

income and expenditure for the year, together with specifications and eatimaJ® 8 01 . JJ 3 

to be performed during the year. The district committees also'^ermine the »{« 

which are required for each year. Branch committees aro altao to be f° 1 ™® . t lbo 

tba district by appointment and by election. They 010 in all respects ft »^dina?e to the> t»3 

triot romiuiltee of the district Tbe fund raised by the cessesmust J 8 0 f t l h0 ' 

the necessary expenses for carrying out tho provisions of the Actj(2) in t p 3 

naff and establishment; (3) in tin. construction , repar a Jner 1 ion 

roads and other moans of communication. At the close of the year the Act was p 

iu Dcvcu'.een <Ht.nl •i.s, and measures for valuation are now m progress. 


Ad XL of 187L—An Act to enable the Lieutenant-Governor 
to take a census of Bengal . 

Act I. of 1872 .—An Act to extend the borrow'ng Towers of the 
Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta, and to provide 
for the repayment of municipal debt, 

Act II. of 1872 .—An Act to amend the law for the registra¬ 
tion of jute warehouses, and to provide for the establishment o] 
an efficient fire-brigade. 

Act III of 1S72 .—An Act to amend the Calcutta Tort Im¬ 
provement Act, being Act V. of 1870 passed by the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal in Council, audio amend Act XXII . of 185c. 

This received tLe asscDt of the Governor-General on Oth 
June 1872. 


Madras- 

Tlf following Acts were passed in 1871-72. 

Act VI of 1871.-4 n Act to enable the Government to levy <* 
duty, bv 'Wo.'i/ of excise, on salt manufactured i n auch districts of 
the Presidency of Fort Saint George as the Government may 
think proper. 

Act VII. o/1871. — An Act to amend Madras Act V. of 1803 
(An Act to prevent damage to the Madras Pier; to regulaP 
ihr traffic; and to provide for the levying of tolls upon tho 
3ame), and to provide for its extension to other piers. 
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Bombay. 


The Council of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws and 
Regulations passed the following Acts during the year ; — 


da 1. of 1871.—.4^ Act to provide for the cost of Police 
\rnployed in Towns and Suburbs where Act XX VL of 1850 is 
in force ,, 


Tho expenditure on Police having, under tho ordora of the Government of India, been 
maue a provincial charge, it appeared equitable that tho Police employed for the protection 
or tne inhabitants of particular places in wheih Act XX. Vi. of 1850 was in force .should bo 
maintained out of tho local rates. 

Act IL of 1871, — An Act for imposing duties on certain of 
the non-agricultural classes in the territories subordinate to the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

eontr?h.?ta!» 5n3 P n , s °3 a duty on those classes of the Mofussil community who. heretofore, have 

lovieVhv^ 110 . l ^ er to tho local one-anna cess levied on the land, nor to tho races and taxes 

oporatiou r f U th" lliii1aIItie9 * or town i ul l )ruveil 3 0uta * Uovermneut Las Biuco ^u&peuded tho 


Act l of 1872 .—An Act to amend Ad XIII. of 1856. 

Act II. of 1872 .—An Ad to secure the payment to Govcrn- 
inent of certain additional sums of money by the Corpora', ion oy 
1 le Justices of the Peace for the City of Bombay. 


® onae( Iuenco cf tho embarrassed condition of tho municipal fluaneen, and to enable 
i0 aluuic.paliiy to meet ipimodiate and pressing liabilities, an application for a loan of 
■> lakhs to the Municipality was made to tho Government of India. That Govern- 
jnent consented to advance tho loan on the conditions that it should be paid off w.ib- 
i.i *'» years, with interest, at tho rate of 5 per ccut. per annum ; that the boriwwiu : power 
varied ou the Corporation of tho Justices of the Peace for the City of Bon bay by 
bay a ts ii. of isg 5 and IV. of 1887 should bo cancelled by legal enactment; mat 
fi ; moneys hereafter to be borrowed by tho Justices Rhonld bo borrowed under tho provl- 
or *h an .‘ ^ject to the conditions of Act XXIV. of 1871; and that, to securo tho ropa\ moufc 
Uvo uqu ■ ’ an Act eimiJar to Bombay Act 111. of 1870 should be passed by tho Local LegUla- 
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The Indian Anny, 

CHAPTER II. 

THE ARMY, ENGLISH AND SEPOY. 


<SL 


hivineers, succeeaya on h. manou^.u, . , • • 

Commander-in-Chief iu India on 9th April.18/0, anddonk 1 
seat as an extraordinary member ot the Governor G<®«“ , 
(jouncil on the 25th May of the same year. lhePiovmce 

ot Madras (with Burma) and Bombay have each a loea Cum- 
i.iander-iu-Cliief who isa member of the Governors Coune 1 i 
t; rc » s immediately under the Commander-in-Chief ot 11 
!,)■!* technically known as the Bengal Army. But besides ha 
A imy there is the Punjab Frontier Force of Natives whic i 
j* directly controlled by the Lieutenant Governor ot the l J v j 
,e S„Ll India Uim .»a a, N ? t,voyrp»,n fenteo.y 

territory, which are under the immediate orders of the Gover¬ 
nor General alone, 

Strength of the Indian Arn^, 

W[,cn Sir W. Mansfield made over the command to Led 

K.W, In April 1870. tl.c nominal csiaUi.l.mcnt amounted Or 

184,074 and the actual strength to 1 613 men. 0 , j ja 

55,833 was the strength of'the British forces 1 0 

arnl 117,280 that of the Native Army. Of the la 
Were in Bengal and on the Punjab B^er 31202 were 
’Madras and stations garrisoned by it, and 26,178 m - 

Besides these there were 7,086 officers including a 
and miscellaneous appointments. As the oveiland leh > • 
in progress the actual strength was lower than it generally j... 
T u kin«? liio -trength returned by tin: Medical Department, 
fUlowm" shews the gradual reduction of the effective ltuglish 
garrison 9 since I860 when the Mutiny campaigns were at an 
end. The figures exclude commissioned officers 





Yi }> i\ 

1SC0 

Cl 

\m 

186.1 

186*1 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1860 
1870 
;871 


Strength 

07,88;* 

72,751 

71,060 

6 - 1.902 

<,3,284 

81,405 

50,041 

5.6,942 

52,232 

55,430 

54,876 

50,806 




& J, 'iparative Strength in 1802-03 and 1871-72. 




military RQ'Svegat.e ef&cti've strength in well year 
>. 1U <h.f r »il of hlnglish and Sepoy troops, and of officers and 


men, is given in the following table;— 

Afl 

Syi'iQntc Effective Strength of the Army in British India in each rj 
the undermentioned Years . 


Years. 


j, 1862 

1864 

On UHlay 
1 ivi . 1 

t lees 

pM i 8t April 


1S67 

\m 

1K9 

1*70 

1871 


Kuroponn*. Rovnl and 
I: ii Lll 


Nativo Force. 


3.272 

3,478 


8.330 


3.U2 


3,240 

3,170 

3,091 


72.064 


63,110 


G0.291 
50,073 
05,823 
58.772 
6 POt 


Total 


75,337 

73,463 


2.730 

2,617 


71.618 

66,041) 


63.133 
CJ 328 
59 071 
61,912 
00.045 
61,258 


III ! 

Pi 

P q5 

Hi i 



fUl 

>5 

5 

108.406 

| 29,371 

105,043 

27,86n 

106.348 

26.668 

103299 

-‘•,519 

102 710 

24,149 

103 597- 

22,143 

107.437 

25,009 

li *5 

23.033 

108 720 

24 871 

1U2.&01 

24,7 iO 


.5 * 
S3 

H 


ii 


ii 


1 u 


I* 55 


110.50/ 1 2ir.,«tv 
185,540 209 000 


135,673 

132,356 


297.291 | 

109,005 


129. LiP 
128.18 ,* I 
13I.SW I 

! 

I- 


197 873 

» 

!“• • to I 

m, m 

it* \t ii 

101,0)7 


and 


The following contrasts the prsseht strength of the British 
t-1 Native Forces in India, with their str&ng^ 1 m 1SG2-G3:—• 


1862-C3. 

1a -p*- , Europe*fa. 

0 compiling 104 Batteries Royal 

1, Ari Ulery. 

Uegiuibuta, Cn-alry. 

':•! Infantry 

i-w® fc nl *°re. uight Hvrse. 

■i ho ' ndl!in Regiment, 

00 1' Ur man Battery of Artillery, 

%» , iY. 'lives. 

•*egimenta Cavalry including the Guide 
• twain, tvva Hegiun i f Cota I India 
Horae, and the Device and hrinpooiu 
!... Cavalry.) 

* * a Regiments Infantry (inclfldlng the Malwa 
and Meywnr i-Ucel torp-. th-» linn 
puora and Ueoleo Infantry. Bhopal 
i- u tallun, and two Regiments of N' 
nr , P°f luf.ntryi. 

-' UumpauU-. '..u per- and Miners. 

//>., an,ttety. 

t > Punjnl. Light Field Bttiiorit'fJ. 

! Punjab Oanison Company. 

' U i- . ; > and pefchuwnr M luitnin Bat 
, ter:C8. 

I 4 Bail •rles Hyderabad Contlngonl. 

I A^Rani Local Cnmpauy. 

^\t)RAs l] 1 ftU0I 5' 

( __ <1 1'aUei’ion v4nh,nd<in?.e. 


1871*72. 

auropenni. 

U Brigades, com irisln d 8t» IL tterlos Rt-yaJ 
Artillery. 

9 Regiments fr 
60 Regiments ’Utauir.t, 


A*«O'» t *. 

301 T> rr .mcnU (ine udlug iho Guide C'vc 
t v o Regiment* Central lull# 1 H 
nd tho Ocolco and linn poor* 
valry). 

i ..ng'tb--V 


(Ju 


i ,! vtegiiuenta Tnftu.lrv (inalu •» ;*'tb V 
a 

peura and ” ,ar In/ainy, ...! thn 

Battalion 7* 


25 






Oal <{ 


Benoai 


'ompayles Sappers 

(2 p 7 n' .‘hl.igi • l ‘ l : 1 ' 

1 


' funji'b ttorrlw 


( 


pi , mi v muj'Miji 

Ha. raural W< hl ‘ wur koimUlnllat 

teries. 


< i t attonen v 4 iilnndan?.e. 

• -'JUay i Battalion Uolundauze. 


Madr.irt—A1 1. 

IiostBAv aCompunU" 

































Cost of the Inuian Army. 

Piemen'- of 'inUir.vy Ciarjc.; ft Fn-jlmd, for the An, ft in !..dia,for the y. .:?« 1861-63 to 1871-72 
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Tjic Indian Army, 

'yy S'aliment oj the Military charges in India, far the Army in 


§L 


Grants and Services. 

1861*62. 

1962 63. 

1803*64. 

1861 65. 


JU. 

IK 

Be. 

Ra. 

I.—Armyand Gauison Staff ... 

£1,27,820 

46,38,069 

47,65,835 

48,19,680 

IE —i dmli i ra : - e Staff 

13,67,£20 

19,03,914 

20,28,270 

19,13.610 

III.-Regiment il Pay, Allowances 
and Charge:) ... 

7,25, *7,400 

6,38,33,301 

6,68,17,836 

6,81,60.700 

IV omruUsaiiat Department .. 

2,56,0 1,900 

2,31,38,934 

2,29.97,390 

2,40,00,930 

/.—Stud and Remount ditto ... 

10,9 0,0 Jo 

15,35,711 

15,97,417 

17,15,670 

% I Clothing ditto ... 

8,98,250 

15,22.791 

8,49,623 

20,17,800 

VII,—Barrack ditto ... 

1C,77,C30 

21,40,575 

28,59221 

35,64,590 

Yill.— Admlnl’-tratiun of Martial ^ 
Eaw ... > 

2,22,790 

3,22,814 

3,0-1,511 

4,04 040 

IX.— M< dh’ftl Department 

60,74,850 

74,89,234 

38,89,016 

41,03,030 

X.—Ordnauco ditto 

47,98,190 

35,68,785 

41,47,053 

45,87,950 

XL^-Eccleslastical 

£8,68) 

2,5?, 480 

2,48,889 

2,4S,2lO 

i XII.— Lducaiion ... 

48,200 

3,72,885 

2,75,529 

. 2,56,390 

XIII.-Soft Transport^ barges 

22,050 

3,66,255 

28,G8,552 

85,46,810 

XIV.—Miscellaneous Services 

20,10,030 

43,04,449 

31,41,336 

42,70,650 | 

XV.—Volunteer Cor^s 

22,820 

100 

09,063 

82,210 

XVI.-Rewards for Mily. Services.,. 


. ! 

1,71,218 

1,68,050 | 

1 X.VIi.—Uetired Officers ... 

1.33,500 

2,97,206 | 

2,72,199 

2,60,2- 0 

XV III.-Military Pensiono 

63.77,680 

61,85,851 

61,43,868 

63,15,300 

XIX.— Wi lov ’ Pensions, & Com- > 
passionate AJLusvances... \ 

3J,80o 

85,077 

1,74,210 

1,05,660 

XX.—Superannuation PoueIous & ) 
Gratuities ... / 

9-1,310 | 

78,031 

1,66,990 

2,0.1,610 

Enclose lied Charges 

1,21,21,170 

22,39,069 

6,04,473 

. 

Surveys «. 

4,90.310 

6,94,920 

0,05,186 

8,26,930 

_ - 1 

i ?al irosn Ftreudltnre exclusive 

.. 

14,20,03,830 

12,50,69,090 

19,49, 78,8 P) J 

; 

13,18,19,570 * 

DcJuot iUcolpCi ut' 

95,09,190 

80,2 1,090 

74,71,310 

73,66,670 ] 

Not Erpeudltore ... 

13 25,36,040 

I 

i; 70,40,000 

11,75,04,510 

12,44,68,900 | 




Tbo Clmrgtti lift Europe »tor«a trurn Hol-02 to 1 M »U» CD have brim excluded ■ -in this state* 
statement above, In ordor io facilitate comparison with corresponding charges 
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Cost in India for ten years, 

the years 1861-G2 to 1871-72. 


<SL 


1SG5-GG. 

1866-67, 

(11 mouths.) 

1807-68. 

1863-69. 

1SG9-70. ( 

1870 71. 

1371-72. 

Ei. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rg. 

Rg. 

49,31,522 

46,58,301 

49,65,025 

52,82,495 

52,33,824 

46,61, SCO 

46,58.408 

19,78,106 

18,76,139 

20,40,010 

21,16,585 

19,89,523 

19,57,043 

19,86,538 

6,80,80,540 

6,29,49,050 

6,67,76,045 

6,71,48,732 

G, 06,24,726 

6,52,71,455 

6,60,07,925 

3,12,6G/:33 

2,56,57,287 

2,15,91,898 

2,36,37,284 

2,42,57,455 

2,19,61.310 

1,92,93.696 

10,13,622 

20,49,851 

24,97,656 

26,02.457 

25,34,155 

1U, 07,963 

18,07, *10 

15,32,135 

11,51,153 

11,03,609 

10,45,982 

11,04,276 

8,78,572 

11,91,336 

33,35,615 

31,70,418 

30,03,042 

37,95,908 

85,34,906 

32,73,293 

33,03,490 

4,10,625 

3,82,083 

4,40,429 

4,37,106 

4,88,002 

4,25,976 

4,51,813 

44,35,330 

89,30,624 

44,14,477 

4G,59,696 

45,73 26$ 

43,79,524 

•12,15.005 

44,97,740 

41,98,592 

60,93,726 

60,47,967 

54,41,010 

62,15,8*7 

69,00,147 

2,40,332 

2,12,695 

2,24,9*3 

2,22,G4G 

2,17.627 

2,05,922 

2,06400 

2,58,743 

4,67,760 

.4,15,216 

4,26,892 

4,07,489 

4,39,689 

3,47,11* 

24,09,451 

29,50,387 

16,11,910 

17,93,022 

14,96,109 

51,40,030 

8,00,483 

46,62,961 

47,08,140 

41,19,174 

35,44,803 

40,08,236 

32,95,010 

43,37,398 

41,392 

41,933 

44,394 

47,275 

72,773 

79,636 

69,612 

MtfOo 

, 1,82,893 

1,75,640 

1,42,298 

1,28,305 

1,80,273 

1,01,023 

2.27,802 

1,66,686 

1,76,774 

1,61,281 

1,56,605 

1,88,446 

3,22,858 

c 4,85,851 

S3,86,343 

63,54,295 

67,89,522 

67,72,953 

67,07,804 

56,73,590 

4* 10,422 

93,078 

93,370 

1,10,022 

1,15,67 7 

1,88,790 

1,64,491 

2.01,610 

1,60,428 

1,87,943 

1,93,592 

1,82,220 

1,83,953 

1,04,784 

—- _ 

. 

. 


. 



33 ,90,94,12 ? 








12,44,03,830 

12,60,34,665 

12, OS, 95,66 r > 

12,82,87,500 

12,51,03,027 

12,00,93,194 

72 .83,40< 

71,74,890 

74,27,120 

1,10,15,030 

1,09,94,-20 

91,36.0*7 

b8,c:>,lt-6 

-- 







-r-i 

11,72,28,946 

11,8(3,07,546 

11,88,80.635 

11,76.83,274 

11,60,56,180 

11,11,09,704 


1 adjust, t in tin accounts of Military exppudituro In ludlu) *ml addfldlc 

* m r , W fcicli w #ro adjusted in tbo Homo Accounts. 

X7 Jl" P- AS r.I. !C 
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net cost of the English and Sepoy Forces in 
iu India, lias gradually been reduced from sixteen 
millions in the eleven years ending 1S/1-/2 for which thcie aio 

<f actual” figures :— 


Th* 4 nny in India, 


Tears. 

Uross ChargeB. 

PvCCClpt3. 

Net Charges, 

T3 

a 

*5> 

p 

W 

*s 

a 

•n 

3 

d 

ta 

& 

d 

a 

*o 

I 

*S» 

1 

.2 

-a 

a 

X » 

2 2> 

*d at 

1M1-62... 

... 

lson iu ... 

18K4 05 ... 

lHi’.it «57 (11 months') 
lftlT-'i-' ... 

1808.00 ... ... 
1*00 70... 
jnrO-71 ... 

187172*... 

* 

£ 

2,9-49,146 

2. -11*1,874 
2,271), 122 

'» JON 
•j.' '-.sin 
3.385,7.08 

3, kOO, 829 
3.280.010 
3 r,oo.yu 

8.0*26.497 
3.040,047 

1 

£ 

14,209iB83 
12 dofi.900 
] 2.497,882 

: 

1 

40.333 
12.609,4(16 
12/*89.560 
12 8*2“. 760 
12,549.3(0! 
12,009,319 

jC 

10,404 

99 

213.710 
7 294 
26,68 
IV 79 
16,400 
81,621 
22.183 
18 463 
62,938 

£ 

056 219 
802 309 
747,431 
1 

728,34" 
717,48ft 
742.712 
, 1 1 

1,060,4-22 

043,6361 

889,340, 

£ 

2.938,741 
2.491,275 
2,0 1 412 
2,597.899 
2 857,314 
. 8,365,6-20 
! 3,-433,4-29 
3.248,496 
3,478,8- 7 
3.607 03* 
3,587,109 

£ 

13,253.064 
11.704,690 
11,760,451 
12.440,390 
73,181.072 
i 1,7 22. S9t 

• 1. >.754 

11.8S3.003 

11,768 32' 

1 j] ,605,618 
11,119,979 

£ 

10,192.405 
14,197.965 
13. U 1,803 
15.014.280 

1 (»n89.3$ti 
15 083.520 
15.344 185 

1 15,180.669 
15.247,136 
15.112,062 
i 14.707,0 33 


Tho amount^ t:bove ! own u ' pxjiemllturo li. ft n ,.!meu d iun^uccouuU. * 

, in ull the year «, whether exhibited at the time in the Uouie or 1 - 


Officers—The unemployed officers were as follows according 
to the Army hist of 1st January IS/ - : 


1 __ 

No. 

Total pay per 
raomjem. 

Total pay per 
*un um. 

Bs. A. P. 

71.559 0 0 
16,543 12 0 

11 60.080 0 0 
5.64.001 0 0 

6 04.175 6 0 

-i.ut'O 8 

Major General 
• 'olortol ... 
l.icuiuuaul l ionel 

Major 

Captain.. 

Lle^tenftut 

16 

l 

104 

70 

101 

12 

Bs. A. P. 

6.903 4 0 

1 295 5 (' 
06.840 0 0 
40.171 12 0 
42 01* 9 10 
2,803 G 0 

Total 

304 

1,94,148 4 10 




__* ' ' 


r;c 4 478 

The . ; crag- • eon of each of 4,167 officers, winch wb ; u 

in 1862, rose to Ea 6,375 in 1572 for each of 3,216 o fo |, 

mili.ary employment, including absentees m Europe, 
lowing gives the details 
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The English Army in India , 
Health of the English Army. 



Dr J. II. Cunningham, the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, in his eighth Report for 1871 pub¬ 
lishes the annual tables of Dr. Bryden which, for the iir.vt 
time, embrace the statistics of the whole European Army of 
Ind ia. 


Statement shotting the mortality among the European Troops in the 
tfox^Prw.deneiis during 1871, compared with that of each year since 




Bkkqal. 

Madbas. 

BOMBAY. 



Died per l,00o of average 6trongth. 

Yeara. 


All other 



All other 



All other 





sausoa. 



causes. 



causes. 





| 

8 

XI 



4 

1 & 

£3 



I 

o 

XJ 




«A 

V 

© 

XI 

1 

at of 
pital. 

5* 

o 

i 

© 

o 

XJ 

*E 

8 

a 


3 

o 

i 

c 

o 

XJ 

'E 

as 

O 

XJ 

a 

C 

s "S* 

A 

o 



O 


O 

H 

CJ 


o 

H 

u 


O 

H 

1858 


91C 

91*39 

10*52 

111*07 








... 

1869 

... 

8*67 

3.3*30 

1*38 

46*38 





... 

... 



1800 


12-04 

24*14 

*59 

36*77 


19*1 

2*04 

2i : n 



... 

31*70 

7881 


23 73 

21*06 

1*14 

46*93 

#l# 

14*5 

1*8 

1C-3 


... 

... 

24 72 

18G2 

... 

9 Cl 

17*14 

1*06 

25*11 

Ml 

17 09 

1*7 

18 1C 

... 



2*'00 

1663 


4*09 

18 83 

1 18 

24 1*2 


18 6 

3-01 

1961 

... 


... 

10*14 

1864 


2-65 

17*39 

1*10 

21*10 


18 6 

3-6 

20 1 


34*4 

1*5 

16.9 

2886 


3d 2 

2U40 

72 

24*24 


19*6 

2*9 

22 i 

1*6*0 

17-8 

1*3 

3«>*1 

2688 


1-37 

17*31 

1*40 

20 11 

2*3 

17.9 

1-5 

21*7 

0*6 

10 7 

1*4 

12*3 

1887 


13*84 

1610 

•95 

30-95 

0*36 

16 34 

2-3 

180 

6*0 

1 2*4 

13 

n . 

1688 

... 

1*81 

16*94 

1 36 

2011 

0*5 

15*8 

3*tJ 

19*3 

0*8 

12*1 

10 

13*9 

J869 


16*40 

24 98 

1*45 

42*89 

2*2 

18*8 

2 3 

23*3 

5*2 

13-7 

2*5 

an 

1870 

... 

*03 

19*74 

1*53 

21*90 

3*5 

13*4 

2 3 

19*2 

0-1 

16-3 

1*3 

10-7 

1871 

... j 

•71 

16 07 

1*05 

17*83 

3*32 

15*40, 

1*38 

20*10 

■09 

13*10 

•83 

14*02 


The death-rate for Bengal in the last year, 17 83 per 1,000, a ^ 
'hon. h lower than it has ever been previously, is still above th® 
:.vLio which has been attained in the other Presidencies ant» 
esiuwmliy in Bombay. The marked fluctuations in the Beugo 1 
muitahty. chiefly due to cholera, contrast, as a rule, with th J ~ 
comparatively steady proportion of deaths in both Madras an^ 
Bombay. 


























































Admissions into Hospital and D itty Sick . 


hfrf ^ showing the admissions into Hospital among European Troops 
Xn the t ' iree Presidencies during 1871, compared with those of each 



Presidencies 
year since 1858. 





Admissions per 1,000 of average Lfcrength, 


Years, 








Eengal. 

Madras. 

Bomcay. 

1858 

1859 

1SOO 

1861 

... 

... 

3,111 

2,228 

2.051 

‘ 1 GD9 

1.933 

1862 

... 


2,045 

1.861 

1,766 

1803 

... 

... 

1.970 

1.291 

1.81$ 

1864 

... 


1,838 

1,232 

1.591 

1805 

... 

... 

1,6*41 

1,521 

1,514 

1860 

... 

... 

1,005 

1,426 

1,620 

1807 

... 


J-«oi 

1,400 

1,410 

1808 

— 


1.412 1 

1,35$ 

1 4t>8 

1$G9 

... 


1,438 

1,588 

1.14S 

1870 

... 


1,729 

1,258 

1.513 

1871 

... 


1,731 

1.430 * 

1,602 

'T'l. 



1,507 

1,193 

1,517 j 


- average number daily sick m hospital in each year varied 
iollo Ws :— 

^alement showing the proportion of Daily Sick among European 
, ope m the three Presidencies during 1871, compared wait that 
° J eaeh year since 1858. 


'-a.- - » 


Beugal.* 

Madras.f 

Bombay X 

"Eears. 







A verago 

Daily Sick 

Average 

Daily Sick 

Averago 

Dally Rick 


Strength. 

per 1,000, 

Strength. 

per 1,000. 

Strougth. 

per 1,000, 

385s 




*--- - 

* - 


1859 ’** 

41,771 

112 


81 



1800 *” 

65.104 

90 


67 


... 

18,51 "* 

48 001 

83 

10,690 

63 

11,888 

*** 

1802 *“ 

44.879 

82 

10,789 

56 

■ . 



4 2.9 SO 

76 

13.681 

62 

1 


... 

41.3.-H 

69 

12.021 

65 

17,329 

•j 

* -1 §6*6 * ’ • 

40,386 

62 

12.993 

65 

12,173 

... 

]m i 

37,210 

69 

13,059 

63 

11,899 

if, 

1*67 — 

85.013 

f>3 

11,379 

09 

12.077 

7l 

18(18 “* 

33,7o4 1 

63 

10,793 

61 

11, Set, 1 

74 

l8*‘f» ’*• 

>! 560 1 

63 

10,158 

62 

,*'i 

47 

1870 *’* 

34,824 

60 

10,277 

69 

10,686 

8(1 

1S7 i 

33,373 

68 

11,085 

03 

10,408 

M 

^ b }", Dn'lnn’o 

36,122 j 

60 

10,844 

57 

IM.M0 | 

j »i 


fur 

L*r. 


i 80 ’ at iafarn nA 0 t i ,S V R u PO f l ° f S ’ i!litKr >’ Cotmnisstom r tor Miulraa fn r isf8. p*«?o U» 
a lti/0, Beporta of Sanitary com mission or for AJ ad r» B ior these yearn; fui 187J, 

tc ' r 1 S7ij Bryitcij 18 * 0 * Rep ° rt °* ;b0 £allltttIy UomtnlBHionar for Uumtviy fn 1 b70. ] ti K '* 12 

^l>om t Ui ^%:p, H T^n y no h0 R i r Wbs are takon f,.the Army U< li,nl Departing 
\ hV u tho f* trr.rj* ) - i' •* ,nc:mlooi,, v Her Maj. ny’o Lornpoa,» Rogmieu, r\ r 

*W t f,,r that year. ^ * i<5a (i0aci0fl * lc :utoa lii0 ru» of '.ho bu.ii a y v.cn.m 
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The English Army in I adit. 

Jpke return of invaliding in Bengal during a series of yeafe 
J\r r-* • ml i side by side with similar infonnucion from the 
olliet Presidency's. 

Statement showing the extent of Invaliding among^ the European 
Troops in Bengal Madras and Bombay during l£wl, as compared 
with t't’ik year since 1$5-S. 


ltatio per 1,000 o? Average Strength. 


1 

Years. 

L— 
1 £ & 

2 

£ o 

Bengal. 

© 

c a 
a 

JS 

- 

! -a 

« 1 

1833 ...1 ... 


. 

11839 



| 24*80 


i 27->n 

lO-lfO 

44 09 

11 SO L 

! ltMi.1 

IS H 

2^ no 


13 31 

18 19 

31 5n 

1 »ti3 

; 14 51 

20 Id 

34 97 

W4 ..j 

| 14 29 

2.4»; 

80 75 

1 ^03 ...i 

17-18 : 

29 09! 

46 87 

1 1 soo 

17 37 

81 d; 

49 04 

■ 1807 

15 78 

31 501 

47-28 

1808 

13 00 

31 921 

43 58 

1809 

15-09 

38 89 

53 98 

1870 

8 87 

44 13 

2 

1871 

18*05 

33 881 

47 53 


M ad raa. 


Bombay. 


For dis¬ 
charge. 

For 

change 1 

i 

Total. | 

o> ^3 

2* btf 

w ' t ~ > 
eS 

Jj-s 

For 

change. 

- - 

8*1 

49 0 

57 7 

899 

15 34 

: 

22 2 

85 5 

12 10 

10 49 

9-3 | 

IS 7 

26 3 1 

'10 87 

„ ! 9 68 

115. 

28 5 

40 09 

14 28 

1 s 25; 

140 

51 0 

05 08 

13 88 

19 14 

4*9 

33 9 

38 9 

14 so 

10 57 

10 5 

40 1 

50 0 

21 SO 

24 59 

10 5 

44*1 

j 54 0 

17*30 

20 03 

9 5 

52 S 

02 4 

15 38 

20 */1 

8-2 

47 4 

! 55 7 

9 08 

15-26 

6 6 

70*4 

: 77 07 



11 71 

33 OS 

j 45 09 

1043 

lO^J 


24-33 
28*59 
30-7 5 
3*2 73 
33 02 
31 37 
-13 DO 
•l.i 1)9 
3d 15 
24*90 
27 8 
M0 20 


In flic year 1871 out. of a .strength of 5<>,80C, the c,al1 / "'''i 
hick numbered n.i.’ftl, tijnivafeut to a ratio of 57'9 per l.OUU, auu 
the mortality was at the rate of 17*53. The admissions into 
hospital were in the proportion of 1/149*0. 


1871. 


Per 3,000 of average strength. 


Pencil 

Madras 
Bombay ... 
Army of India 



_-—bff 

Strength. 

1 Admissions. 

Daily Sick. 

Death a. 

35,122 

1507-7 

59 2 

3,7 "S3 

10,841 

1193 2 

57 5 

2,0*10 

10,840 

15170 

510' 

14 02 

50,800 

14490 

57 9 

17 58 
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li' ilth m the three Presidency 
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'fy gives the Inrgesfc number of cases of sichno.^; Madras 
e fewest 'The constant sick-rate, on the other hand, was 
lowest in Bombay and highest, in Bengal. The maximum 
death-rate was attained in Madias, and the minimum in 
Bombay. 

Tbo ratio of daily sick did not vary in different months : > 
much as might have been anticipated. In Bengal it l.mgul 
between a minimum of 50 in December, and a maximum m b!* 
111 August and September. In Madras tlie lowest ratio. 5:}, was 
in March, and the highest, 63, in July. In Bombay, from which 
‘o ret urns under this head are tl a curable, the largest 

proportion of sick in any one month was 03 in Julv. and in 
ocember it fell to 4k lower than it was for unv moi lli in 
cither of the other Presidencies. 

Oie admissions from fevers—intermittent, remitteul, md 
^•‘tinned— when taken together, contribute nun' I:u\;uIy ■ . die 
o'meral result. Venereal diseases come next to fevers, but lln 
jatl.s var y considerably. 'J'lie comparative freedom from t! use 
mi Cl ' 8 enjoyed by (be troops in Madras is wortbv ,»f moieo 
tore they equalled only 107 per 1,000; whereas in Bomb, . ,m: 

. 1 ,° v, ‘ 13 <>9 l aud m Bengal it was 590. In the matb.r .1 Con 
tat affections, -the returns of this Presidency are the m-u 
, ‘i^rabUt, lor the ratio of cases was 208 compared villi 
v . j m Mad JL as ,. a “ cl 0llly 174 5,1 .Uomllay, The yompe.rUive pu- 
I ncc ot Delirium Tremens in Madras and also, though to a 
•ss exteiu, in Bombay as compared with Bengal, the large pro¬ 
of ‘ ,0 ". ot cases of Dysentery in Madras, and the p.repond van, o 
Respiratory diseases in Bengal, deserve attention. 

A comparison of the death-rates caused In* the prim-inal 
to thak *“ BengaUhe highest ratio, 273, was duo 

Bes71 )at u S ! tk ° I “ eXt . 2 ' 2 ' ) t0 Rem,Uetu and Continued Fcvei* 
a!.s 0 ,T tll .r 0n ,« **«»e w especi ? J,j y prominont. In Mad,as 
owin^t 1 * '‘O'uls the list w.J.„ a J high ratio, Soil; next. 

•taillurate ^of ^^‘nijerabad, comes Cholera with n 

M i ® ; °Bio mortality from Dysentery, 2 ^1 - 

U ll ! , '‘ lv 3* Bombay the returns are sinful*'i lv favourably 
1 | 1 ua < oa th-ratG for the Presidency, 14 02, is Wer than in either 
llf . cl(,ras pr Bengal, and the details o: which it is eonino^UIu w 
' special loss from any particular disease. Knteiv h-w 
10 1 contributes much the same death-rnfoin each ot the three 
v > Bopatitis, Heart disease and Phthisi vditMUs- 
nn L Ca Bis which exceeded one, and were under two p i L.(). v 
mortality from Cholera in Bombay, 0 00, i-> almost inapp»V 
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The English Army in India . 

■ ( and falls considerably below even the ratio for Bengal, 


§L 


vhich’in 1571 was exceptionally favourable. 


The European forces occupy nine different areas into which 
the country has been divided. In addition to these there are 
the hill stations and convalescent dep6ts of Bengal which form 
two additional groups, and a third is composed of the hid sta¬ 
tions and convalescent depots of the other 1 residencies 
together as one. Tested by the number of admissions into 
hospital per 1,000 of average strength, SouthernJ nd “ Bh< £ 
most favourably, for here the ratio was only 1,0/9, aud next 
the hill stat ions of Bengal 1,114, Owing to the preva en 
Fevers the highest admission-rate was reached in he Contia 
lnd£ group where it amounted to 1,928 per 1,000 ; but the 
sixth group and also the Meerut and the Rohilcund.stations, 
which usually form a very healthy group, yield a raUo whic^ 
falls not far short of this figure. Similar comparison «n y 
mad*• in the constant sick-rates. As regards mortality, the 

ratio of 90 4 in the hill stations of Bengal is by far the most 

favourable. 


The following statement shows approximately the 
European Soldiers of the. Bengal Presidency daily in P 
from the chief diseases dining 1871. 


Fevers 

Venereal disease 

Diseases of Liver 

Diseases of Che.^ 

Dianli'ra 

Dysentery 

Wounds 

Ophthalmia 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Apoplexy 

Other diseases 


4G0 

458 

124 

121 

59 

66 

34 

M.. 

i 

5 


o 

646 
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Age as it a/jects Mortality* 

e proportion of deaths at different quinquennial perioj 
life allows that the reduced mortality of 1871 was chielly 
attaiued in the elder periods. Among the lads under *20 there 
was little change. This may be seen from the following State¬ 
ment in which the results of the two years are compared, and 
particulars at the same time are given for the other Presidencies 
and for the Army as a whole :— 



Died per 1,000 of Strength. 

Under 

20. 

20*4, 

25-29. 

80 and i 
upwards, j 

Artay oi drjJLfcij, ,,, 

8*S4 

1GSG 

17 S3 

00*97 | 

»• „ *. 1«71 

8-31 

11*02 

14 00 

27*84 

» ,, Madras ,j 

3-57 

12*20 

15 GO 

33 75 

j »» t t Bowl-ay 

547 

9 67 

11*44 

24 03 

1 •» „ India, n 

G*d2 

11*30 

14 25 

26-44 j 


The high death-rate among the young men in Bengal is en¬ 
tirely accounted for by typhoid fever, which proved fatal in 
that Presidency to 4 98 per 1,000 ; whereas in Madras the ratio 
°t loss from this disease at this period of life was only S9', and in 
Bombay 1*37. In the next quinquennial period the d< ath-iaie 
\tuder this head was lower in Bengal than in either of the other 
Presidencies. The (Joinposition of the Army iu relation tu ago 
is thus shown, as it st ood at the beginning of 1871— 



Under 

20 

20*24 

25-29. 

JsO-34. 

■ tm 

A rnay of Bengal 
>» ilftdl'89 »■», 1 

>» ,, Homb-y 

»» ,, India 

3,010 

1,121 

1,460 

:>,591 

10 592 
2,787 
8.722: 
17,0911 

1 

10,070 

2.884 

2,022 

15,576 

8,205 

2.719 

1,998 

12,922 

3,OOo| 438 35.30c 

988 196 j 10.708 

942 217 10,961 

4,938 810 86,904 


•i be small porportion <>f men in the older periods of life is re 
^Tukabln. Throughout ' 1 the entire array of India there wore 
only 8 to men of 40 and upwards. 

r I'he annexed Statement shows the proportion of married and 
unmarried soldiers ns it stood on the 1st May 1871. The result? 
: ^ liinost identical with those of the year previous, and i!!us i. t: 
'the tact that the number of married men among tho rank and 
d o is considerably under that allowed by regulation, 

"Ycx XVUi Taui i. s b 




























































































































Marriage cnvi Temperance as they njecl htalt 




Brydeu shows, by a on refill analysis, that for meii belov 
ihe results are slightly in favour of the married men, "ho 
are withdrawn in some measure from causes oi mortality "'hi dt 
operate against tho unmarried soldier ; but, tor tkemai'ied 
men above 30, the death-rate is consistently higher than that 
of the unmarried, the excess being due probably to the greater 
age of many of tho married class, who have been detained in 
India by the fact of having been married. 

Married meu below 80 20*23. Married men above 80 g,\‘'? 

Unmarried ,, ,, 30 2j'o4. Unmarried,,' 30 33-ua 

In ]S71, the married men spent each nine days in .hospital 
"while the unmarried passed on the average upwards of twei ty- 
days in hospital. The returns for tin. Armies oi Madras 
a, nl Bombay for 1871 give results which are very similar; a.s 
an exception, it is to be noted, that in the Bombay Army tlm 
o ath-rato of the older class, the married meu, is only i per 
i>l JW* in excess of that of the unmarried men. 

. ^ de annual returns designed to illustrate the ext- nt of 
1ntei nperance among British Troops, show that in the Army 
<T Bengal, in 1871, there w wo 8()9 total abstainers, and in that, 
of Bombay 3IS. Eo return for Madras had been receive'!, 
bi Bengal 11,730 cases of drunkenness were reported dining 
the year. In Bombay the number was 4,G43. In tho Cavalry 
b -jnu'uts, the cases varied from a minimum of 2G to a maxi* 4 
lumn of 187 • in the Batteries of Artillery from 13 to 2- s 3, and 
1,1 the Infantry from 115 in ope liegimont to 717 in another. 

I 1 1 o-total loss of the European Fore* in each of the three Pre- 
Sl dencies, and of the European Army of India as a whole, 
during 1871 was as follows :— 


Per 1,000 of average strength. 



1871. 

Died. 

Ben gul 


... ! 17*83 

Madras 


... 1 2010 

Bombay 

• »» 

14 02 

of 

India 

... ! 17-53 


1 . | 

Invalided. | 

Total Lush. 

| 47 M j 

05 36 

45-00 „ 

i 

05*10 

1 30-20 

41 23 

1 43*62 

61*15 
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The English A rmy .in India. 


statement shows remarkably in favour of Bombay, 
convalescent depots there were 134 officers ami 4,GOG 
men in the hills on 1st June 1871, and in addition 400 men from 
each of the two Regiments at Peshawur, the 2-00th, and the 
I-Gth, and 50 men of the Royal Artillery, had been ordered to 
Cherat. At tbe hill convalescent depots, the strength on that 
date amounted to 81 officers and 2,189 men. Jn addition 120 
young soldiers of the 72nd Highlanders were sent to Kussowlie 
ami Dugshaie. The total number of men in the hills through¬ 
out the entire hot season and rains was G,855, and from the 
middle of June it increased to 7,825. 


§L 


Wives and Children. —The statements showing the sickness 
and mortality among the wives and children of European soldiers 
in 1871 are very complete. Throughout the whole of India the 
number of the first averaged 0,384. The cases of sickness 
equalled 1,050, the daily sick 41 and the deaths 2412 per 1,000. 
The extent of sickness cannot be fairly estimated by the.e 
figures, for many ailments arc treated in quarters, and moiemei. 
under the new nomenclature, cases of child-birth are not lec ton¬ 
ed, even although the women are admitted into hospita on 

such occasions. The mortality among the women in the t ue-. 

Presidencies in 1871 was as follows :— 


Statement showing the mortality among European soldiers wives in 
the three Presidencies during 1871, 



A verage 
strength. 

Number of 

Number of 

Died per 1,000. 

1871. 

; 

dear be from 
cholera. 

deaths from 
all e'&m-ca. 

From 

cholera. 

Prom *11 
causes* 

n 

Bengal 

S.6B0 ! 


105 

2-45 

28‘y3 

Madras 

1,421 ! 

z 

26 

211 

18-30 

Bombay 

•3.2S3 I 

... 

23 


1793 

Army of India 

0,384 | 

12 1 

154 

1 PS3 j 

1 

24 12 
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Mortality of Children , 


he results in Bengal compare very unfavourably with those of 
ne other Presidencies, and this is t e more uns&tisfactoiy, rs the 
Iiigh death-rate of 28*53 per 1,000 is not to be accounted for by 
nny such special cause as the prevalence of cholera. 




Tlie death-rate among the children in all the Presidencies in 
P c -71 was high, as shown in the following summary. In their 
case, as in that of the women, the extent of sickness as indicat¬ 
ed m the Tables is much below what actually occurred :— 


Statement showing the mortality among solders child.nn in India. 

during 1871. 



Average 
strength. 

Number of 
deaths fiom 
cholera. 

l ;; 

i > ntn or of 

1 deaths ti m 
all causes 

Died per 1.000. 

L 

L’: fin i-iin 

i rc m all 

causes, 

Bengal 

0,059 

6 

5 CO 

1 '00 

SO 11 

Madrid * t># ; 

2,534 

4 

127 

1 58 

50*12 

Bombay ,,, i 

2.127 1 

0 

147 

o i 

t>9 11 

Army of India j 

10 700 

10 

794 

! . 

74 - l j 


,, \ e re fnrn ffir Madras is by far the most favourable. In Bombay, 
njiliough not a single death was due to cholevn, tin* mor- 
-'bty was considerably higher, but still much under that ut 
ij cugal. 

Oncers .—In the British Army there wen* in all 20 denies out 
; l Strength of] ,932, ova. ratio of 15 01 per 1,000; 

1 the ratio was 12*23 per *1,000, the equivalent of 24 <h albs 
of a strength of 1,902, Tla-se ratios are both favourable 
eturns of former yeai . 

<dude all the officers? on the Staff. Looking only to n .omental ulii * 
0ei * ,s ^ - r uti > of mortality among officers of Euroj .m tf,gi~ 
%ln during 1871 was' 12*49 per 1,000, tho equi- 

r mcnt of 35 deaths out of a strength of 2.803. 



















The Xat'VC Army in Boij-it. 

Health of the Native Army* 

Bengal .—The Native Army of Bengal consists of four dis¬ 
tinct bodies of men. First , there is the regular Native Army, 
numbering about 44,000 men, which is distributed over a veiy 
iarge area extending from the coniines of Assam on the east to 
the North-Western Frontier. Secondly, there are the iiregular 
regiments occupying stations in Central India which are all uioie 
or less of a local character, and which form tho small group 
shown in the Tables as the Central India Irregular Force nnni- 
i oring between 5,000 and 6,000 men. Thirdly, there is the 
Punjab Irregular Force, with a strength of over 12,000 men 
which is also a local force garrisoning the stations of the North- 
Wi- t Frontier. And, laxity, there are the few Madras regiments 
quartered in one or two stations of the Central Provinces and 
Central India. 

Among the men of the regular Native Army, there were 
J71*2 deaths during 1871, of which 59.2 occurred with their 
regiments, and 2()0 wore reported among those on leave. r J he total 
Jnoitality in relation to 4 1,477, the average strength, equalled 
J7‘ol. a ratio which is under that of either 186.9 or 18/0, vli- n 
it stood respectively at 20*41 and 19’43, It is also somewha 
less than the average of the 10 years 1861 to 1869, whi^j v ’ 
Bv25. The individual groups into which the regular 
Army has been divided present in this respect very dhU-u n 
remits. In tho regiments stationed it. Bengal Proper anc 
Assam the death-rate was very heavy, amounting to 25 0 o , u 
those of the (Jang-tic valley 13 75; in the third group lb to , 
in the fourth only 1PS2, and in the Punjab lx 

the Central India Irregular Regiments the results weie 
more satisfactory, for in these the total death-rate equa <*-* 
1-i el, tho equivalent of 82 deaths among 6,600 men. i.ut * - 
tit - < h t.h.s ratio compares favourably with that ot thoJN >ti\o 
Army generally, and o' the Central India Irregular loic^ • ^ 
Iboli, when it amounted to 1>09 per J,O()0, it is considm 1 ^ 
abpve the proportion of loss in this same group m 1870, v. jcl1 ^ 
was only 10*57. In the Punjab Irregu 1 u* Force, out of astiong 
- rn« n, 257 died, or a proportion of 20 90 p< x 1,000. u 
1870 i lie death-rate v -s IS*85 ; but in 1869, chiefly owing 0 
cpi ■« \ii-; diolera atKohataud Buunoo, it was 26*72. 

Tho returns from the Madias regiments serving in the 
Picsniency do not show the d atRs oc an ring among men ava.v 
{roii Their regiments, and the total mortality in them is thus i; u*- 

k no win 





The Xative Army in Ilmiras. 
Madras. 


<SL 

$31 


rl t& sarsiS^?? i ss» 

d da% g S l *e^ W0S 7 7' ; s iiu, iV'^ ' i Vo. !U^;. 

TI '«-‘ corre S ,i,di4 SitrAt^i 'l^ths iu l,,»,.in,l 21 7. 

-t. erth *--»—./? *l\ \r V ; ^ v h>us official year wore— 

dU : a hospital ® a Javerage daily sick* 677 and 
c \u;ki k>:; s aiul uioi4~/ >8 * A comparison of the percentage el' 
tsio7i-7’^ during the two years is fuvouiahle to 


i ears. 
s70-71 
871-72 


Percentage of Treated Percentage of Deaths 
to strength. to Strength. 

63 5i 

... 03 41 


1 0( s 

0 S3 


-l he i.iVoAvi'm 

*v i,! wo!g«t the* table shows the extent, of .sick ness and mortal- 
dative Troops during 1871-7- :— 




l>i\ai 


cions. 


icy 



Districts ... | 
•ad Bat )-1 I 
• ...»ry Forco i 

d'.igjiof. Force ... 1 
I'egu ^for three j 
f l«urteri ending ( 
lieceiaher FS71) 


9 813 

1 781 

' ni 

83 

P902 1 402 iO 

75 

1 4 70(i| 

2,1:*/ 

, 4il 

77 

•f,l!4 

2 340 31 

84 

7 

7S)F it* 

i ■ 

4,311 

< 

3,192 

SO! 

93 

3d 

<0 

2,97 G 

i«| 

91 

3,007 

1 

_665 

go! 

106 

2, r ) ( 60;jJ 

10. — 

- J. 


403 

#,7 I 

642 


Percentage of 


.7 

" 0 
+> 

to 

r | 

i 

1 £■ ^ 

1 Z> 

1 6 

K ® 1 

.c ^ ; 

«J '-t , 

r) I 

^ ?> 

! s 53 

Q ” 

j 

02 04 

O'08) 

1 Of 

49-35 

0*07 1 

1 36 

46 *08 

' 7 ;>• J J 

0 bo; 

Mm 

1 U § '\ 

40 2e| 

F05j 

1 1« 

73 94j 

0-90| 

12. 

D 4*60 

057| 

U-0' 1 

54 2Fi 

0*7 i | 

1 72 

63 41 

0*8:ii 

1*3:* 


* 


















The Sallee Army in Bo inlay- 
Bombay. 
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The Sanitary CVrmnissioncr reports on a strength of ~d,'l.*:h 
0! i • i lit* lo>*> was by invaliding 30*3 against 3-*S per indie 
iu I{>70; by deaths 13*0 against 11*4 per mille in *1870. The 
proportion was 2 5 per mille less by invaliding and 2*4 p.r 
lniUe giuater by*deaths. Including casualties on furlough there 
w ie 04 deaths out ^of Hospital—3'57 per mille. Hrum the 

monthly let urns tlie'’mean strength of men serving with tl ir 
Oh iments \\ 2 1 7 23 } oo ;•. .-n \ f |VVSi? rase number 

< -laily tick " as 1,007-4, 43-0 per mill<> 4, i}>sions wi**)*/ °g 
tit tile in 1870. The total number of m j i :3G0'( S ^ 
n. iinst 23,17!) iu 1870, the ratios per mille ° ' J 
1,238 0 . ^ 


Sickness and Mortality . 


Yearn. 


19'15 
i $o»i 
1HQI 
I sna 
n*'iu 
1 .-470 
11171 


:*3 


ga 

c s. 
2 5 
?=» 




20,443 
• 23 , 7(19 
27,117 
.'10,1 0l 
02,292 
25.GJ4 29,170 

| r« iU7 i 0'i,163 
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Registration: Bengal , Madras. 
CHAPTER III. 

CIVIL JUSTICE. 


<si. 


.Registration* 

Bengal.—In this Province the number of compulsory registra- 
ns affecting immovable property was 158,0/7 and o op lona 
11 in 1871-72. The number affecting movable property 
1,801. The receipts amounted to Us. 3,73,136 and the ex¬ 
it re to 11s. 2,80,961. While the Lieutenant Governor has 
doubts of the propriety of literally enforcing all contracts 
all circumstances, it is most desirable that the execution 
ds and contracts should be put beyond dispute oy 
3 registration. About a quarter of a million of docu- 
are annually registered, but the great majority aie 
;ts regarding immovable property of winch. \o ie- 
ion is compulsory. He has therefore sot m oper- 
' a system of rural registrars in the intenor o (is¬ 
land he hopes to carry his measures further. It is the 
- -utenant-Governor's belief, that in none ot our ordinary 
re gistration offices is there sufficient means of identification, 
d a man attempts personation or fraud. Such identification 
v ill be better secured in local offices. Hut the ical secuuty 
s the puhhVuty of the transaction and the fact that it was 
placet! on record at ,-i certain date. When a contract is pnmic • 
r 3gistered it does not long remain without contradiction 
there be fraud, and when the authenticated copy is speedily 
t for record in a central office, there can be no subsequent 
ampering with the transaction. The new system was ou trial 
nt had so far worked satisfactorily. 

Madras. The resists of the past year show a contim - 

oo of the ad wilier in registration of documents rolatin c 

—movable property but that of miscellaneous docm 

declined. Under the former bead there w-ro 1«,9,0 
lUtions and under the latter 11,331 as compared tv. I, 
j i u the mevioi 18 year. I be abolition of special Kegis- 
u is said to be t 5ie cause of lhe idling-off. Deeds ot gut, 
showed a great decrease in 1870-7D as compared ^ !, 
ding years, exhibit a further falling-oil m llic>ear uj u 
eport. The cause as K ‘o ue d 11 'he last, occasion was, that, Mot 
view to evade the h/ av )' stamp d.utv of sixteen rupees 

prescribed b\ thc^ sent Stamp Acl for deeds of :,ik, i .cmi 
locinnents were d ' ;, "' n "V i0f ; 1 numinnl consnlm- 

,ion n$ deeds o ; The number of deeds of sale ullccf.ng 

mmo.yW; p. nenv S eRt ' v: * in exCG ' H ® f tl at fov J hV ’ L7,< 

otwithst: meting that the latter year surpassed any previous mm 

^or. vvti p^kt ii. 
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Registration : Bombay. 


g^rumberof mortgages was 523 more than in 1870-71. Lease 
Striding one year also show a large increase amounting to 
nearly 25 per cent. With a few exceptions, almost every dis¬ 
trict comes in for a share of the increase. Such an addition 
to the number of leases registered during the year, not¬ 
withstanding the exemption accorded by Government in favr 
of leases for more than one but for less than five years an 
which the yearly rent does not exceed 50 rupees, may a 
strange; but, on the other band, it must be borne in mb 
puttalis and muchilkahs as defined in Section 3 of (Madr 
VIII. of LsGo. which had been exempt from obligatory re* 
tion before the present Act came into force, must now be 
ored when they are for more than oue year and th' 
rent exceeds 50 rupees. Leases for .terms not excee 
year show a small decrease. Only 207 certified copie. 
erees and orders of court were registered* The numb 
d-mbthj'S increase hereafter, bill the Nell ore Registrar 
that, a the decrees passed in appeal contain no specificate 
the property affected, certified copies of such decrees when 
vented for registration have to be refused by the registering 
officer. This "is probably the case in other districts as well at* 
Noll ore, and may be the cause of the veiy small number of le¬ 
gist ratio ns under this head. There was an increase ot_upward. 
of three lakhs in the value of the aggregate .tatisactions b™ u o U1 
on (he books of the .Department, 


§L 


Norik- Western Provinces .—Two change.*? were effected dur 
the year, one of which tended to decrease the receipts and 
other to diminish the expenditure. Tim fi^.twas tjie passu 
of Act VIII. of LS71 which took efibefc from July of that, yea 
and the second was the introduction ojf a new scale of fix* 
remuneration to Sub-Registrars according t, 0 the amount 
work done. The gross receipts were R s . 2,83,090 levied 
133,791 documents. 


Punjab .—The total number of docv imei ,ts registe 
1871-72 was 95 , 74 $ as compared witl £ 92,712 in the 
x i(u', }car, giving fees amounting to 11 s# 1,45,376. ^ 

pend)t.me was Its. 8-4,50G. 

Bombay *—Tbero was a decrease of Rs. 32,000 in tlie re< , 
ff um registration during 1871-72 ; the tthmher of registrations 
was 84,087 as against 89,71G in 1870-7.L The fallmg>oft is at- 
tj i In (table chiefly to the introduction of tl nresent Registration 
Act and to the abrogation of an article ie penal \\ \ Xi vMe ot 
the Depailincnt which former iy prod ucec* ... _.,sidorable annual 
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Civil Justice: Bengal. 

/—There were 121 registration offices in this Pr 
ibid these registered 10,584? deeds for the payment of 
money not secured on real property ; 52,66*1 for the per¬ 
formance of other personal contracts and 1,025 receipts and 
’(^quittances. The fees were 11s. 55,794? against Lis. 41,578 
’the previous year. 

Central Provinces .—More than 66 per cent, of the deeds 
stered related to the sale of mortgage on lauded pro- 
The total number of documents registered was 17,872 ; 
amounted to Rs. 42,351. 

ish Burma .—There were 1,622 deeds of all kinds re- 
1 for which fee 1 to the amount of Rs. 4,374 were paid, 
c of maintaining the registration offices was Rs. 1,401. 

/.—Six hundred and three documents were registered in 



C 


r j’/ ( J ?nd of these the registration of 465 was compulsory. 
lec .eipts were Rs. 941 and the expendituvo w as Rs. 1,380. 

a^si e ’"—’ho aggregate number of deeds registered was 7,281 

Su'c/ir I in the preceding year; the receipts wore Rs. 

0 ,aud the disbursements Rs. 17.371. 

HeroM's — The operations of the four years during which the 
epartynent has been in existence, show that the number of 
J1 rstrume^Us brought for registration lias gone on steadily in* 
-leasing. The receipts also show increase, though in this respect 
1 ie year under report was not as good as its predecessor, 
n uio tli e expenditure was rather higher. A clear balance to 
^'-( lt of Rupees 7,888-7-5 remained on the 31st March 1 872. 

totad number of deeds registered during the year was 8.262 
av the r eceipts showed an increase of Rs. 408 on 1870-71. 


Tlia Oivil Courts. 

Bengal '.—Of all the Departments in connection with the 
overtime nt of Bengal that of Civil Justice is the one in winch 
mformatio n is most wanting. The strictness of our modern doe- 
Lrines in regard to non-interference with usury, the too lb m\il 
enforcem ent of contracts alleged to have been ent <d iuio i-y 
i Jmpr ' | 1 an leral tendency to 

uphold d octrines of bare law,-tempered by (he broad equity 
diaractevi lie of the early Roman and English uncodilicd laws, 
i "jul to 1 iard measures affecting for the most pn* t poor men 
wlio are in consequence reduced to a species of s!n\ery and 
driven to despair or fraud. For several years no reports '.hat 
ever were \nade on tHe administration of Justice in Bengal, buhl 
l gure vM urns being substituted. Of late, although smne p»o- 

it K 2 
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Bengal. 


towards partial accuracy is evident, the reports are s 
ifestly erroneous” and “ exhibit such startling results” that 
impossible to draw any safe conclusions from them. 


@L 


The number of cases under trial before the superior courts of 
original jurisdiction, that is, the Judges of the High Court, dur¬ 
ing the year 1871, the number disposed of during that period 
and the number pending at its close, are shown in the foliowi 1 
atement 


1871. 

a 

o 

Li 

«* * 

.5 v 
’a ^ 

•g S 
a« 

V 

i 

Instituted hi 

1871. 

Total. 

' 

*© 

T) 

1 

o 

A 

.2 

P 


Superior Courts of genera) 
jurisdiction 

412 

641 

1,053 

5S0 

464 ' 

Superior Courts of special 
Juris iclion. 

Admiralty 

13 

2 : 

15 

U l 


Insolvent 

m 

72 

207 

93 

109 

Divoroo 

3 

5 

1 

si 

4 

4. 

Total 

503 

■ 

1 

1,233 j 

\ 

. 705, 

-./!— 

578 


The High Court was open for business for 252 clays and 
disposed of 4,501 appeals and applications. It ako passed 
3,100 miscellaneous orders in Court and 248 out of Court. 

The total number of suits set down for bearing in thfp Cat utt 
Court of Small Causes was 33,105, comprising 31 } 536 cast 
instituted during the year and 1,509 cases pendin g fr° m . “ K . 
previous year. Of this number 14,900 cases were dec idee 
in favour of plaintiffs, 8,158 after trial and 0,74-2 cx~2 ia ™ e 
1,397 were decided in favour of defendants and 3 ,223 wen 
nonsuited. Of the rest 9,690 were compromised, ? ,019 won 
struck off in default of appearance of plaintiff and °ri 
were pending trial at the close of the year. Th e numbe 
of suits instituted shows a decrease of litigation to the ex 
tent of 803 cases, as compared with the number oi cases 
(32,339) instituted during 1S70-71, or an average decrease 
on the whole of 67 cases a month. The average number of in 





























Civil Justice, 




|tU4iy°ng for each day was 128-7, the Court having been or . 

ie i ear , The amount of property in liti- 

^’ear <,i' VaS - RS ' lf> \ 28 ’ 938 a S ain8 ‘ Ks - 10,07,131 for the previous 
>eai, showing a decrease of Us. 78,373. Receipts from fees 

SSd 2 W ° r les : s V Hs - tl.an the sum 

we li n * 8/1 f' lll tl ' e interior Small Cause Courts thero 
Sin./fa ° f - n’ 6 ' 11 suits ’ Mioonsiff’s ditto 220,1-1,5; >«. 
andin th/p SCS S° Urt5 ’ SU; Distl ’ ict Court 12l>; 

•SI. taSSS'" «r , ‘ »»S7S «f SS7.MI 

pollute Courts’- Jbe " ork ol ll) e Civil and Revenue Ap- 

43,501 ins Id Th w ft ‘> f 

Civil p 1 , . ' . 0 total number of suits decided hy the 

to ‘>So 'm- S J" , wl Vei Government was concerned amounted 
Of fli» • ja were ori « iui11 cases and 84 appeals 

met j' 8 i n . a su . lts 152 were decided in favour of Govern- 
the -I. " alc~ro 0 ® a nst j 11 ’- 2() "'ere compromised. Of 
• ,ai, 11,e f 2 n We decided 111 favour Of Government, lo 
tt f. '? aud 12 were remanded for re-trial. The total nmn- 
- of judgments favourable to Government was 214, against 86 
afavourutde to it, the percentage of the former on the total uum- 

all r' d » n T tS gl , Ven bein S 85 ‘6- The percentage of favour- 
of \Vn U f '“ eUtS 1U th ? preceding year was 77 26. The Court 
19* oS, , C S C ° nducted u “& r Government agency w, ro 
”ou. t - li plj.’ aSeS i o!l d 57 a PP ea ! 3 decided in favour’ of the 
and 23 orir i fV 1111 appeals against ii; 11 appeals remanded 
has roa on % i Tf® ^'"promised. The Lieutenant Gov..., nor 
posed Tntei-oef d °c b \ whetner Collectors, acting in the sup. 
allow th-un •< i,' ^ / beu Wards, Are not sometimes too ready to 
warned r^h f° S .i e ’ pe, ? ,Uaded into They have h-.u 

will i n 'iu ,! , l,H Pudency and the Court of Wards cases 

that is aimli l , “?- der ' h ® same tem,til W bore and in England 
Unon tl ° ° vAlmv y. Government litigation, 
vernment ie f ' ec °’ llrneuclil i'ion of the l.iengal Uov.-rumcnl, the Go- 
Of Rs no tmfi ,a SllUCU0 " ed in 1804 the .grant of a subsidy 
roporti i’S /or carrying- out an improved scheme Jf 

■-pe 1 ? f decisions of the High Court on bot h its original a, .} 
w2i , 0ne chief objects with which the sclmn.o 

trafion ,T *' e ' a ° f° furnish to those engaged in thoaiiminis- 
Tl.e Ll, P fT* ot l T‘ a se,ectii,)l of ca^sear.fully reported, 
called tliil' 1 ' c “ d ®“ ce of the work- was undertaken by a body 
hitherlo 1 Jenga k ou , nc l °‘ ^aw Reporting, and tli reports haw 
Law f ern f U publlsbed uudei theJeuo&mrtiou . f the Bengal 
Copiesi ’ Government in return for its subsidy receives m)() 

the year'Umr^uls J ° l f. l3tnb ! ,Uo11 aftl0 »g its officers. During 
' ' t • a discussion us to the utility of the rc port- 
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Madras. 


/ftfojd information on several disputed points was called tor 
Lieutenant Governor, but this had not been supplied up 
to tlie end of tin! year. Popular and respectable Cazees were 
or do led to be appointed, in those districts containing a largo 
pn portion of Mahomedaus, as sub-registrars ot deeds, so as to 
discharge their duties in accordance with Mahomcdau principles. 


<SL 


Madras .—On 27th November Sir C. H. Scotland resigned ami 
Sir Walter Morgan entered upon the duties of Chief Justice o 

Madras. The number of original suits instituted in the seveia 

Subordinate Courts during the year was 221,473 of which 1 ' 

appeared as Small Causes. There was an increase () 
cat-c i as Compared with 1S70 and 1869, principally in the Hia* 
iri i Moonsiff’s Courts. If litigation increases in ttye same 
io in future additional Courts of this class will be necessary, 
•in the High Court, Original Side, 772 suits were instituted 
c j .mst 800 last year. The total number ot suits otj the 
< f the Subordinate Courts was 287,181 and of tbes e 222 .hob 
vo re disposed of. The following table shows the disposal n 
detail:— 


j 

Courts* 

Suits for DiS- 
pOBaJ. 

Suits Disposed of. 

I, crc ,r.t^ otsuile | 
x,l J8iw e ‘ t ior 

Disposal. 


Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Causes. 

Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Onuses. 

Ordinary. 

Small t 
Causes. . 

r ~“ i 

j Village Moonsiffa 

51.723 


44,1 

... 1 

80 61 

... 

| Xleveuuo Courts ... * • 

4.019 

1 ... 

2,964 

... 

73-75 

92-26 ' 

District Mocnniffa, &c. 

00,581 

' 84,051 

67,559 

77,540 

60*60 

p du cl pal Budeler Amceua ... 

2,253 

. 3,080 

1,282 

2,159 

66 90 

72-oy 

Small Cttoac Courts .. I 

654 

13,052 

420 

il,9J0 

64-22 

91*25 

Oh ll Courts 

J 702 

126 

618 

. " 

117 

38*07 

90*70 

Total 

159,932 

j* 

j 100,313 

! 106,081 

j 91,735 

60-89 

i —— 

91-45 


The average duration of a contested ordinary s.uit in all the 
courts village and revenue excepted, was between ten arm 
eleven mouths, and of an m con tested Stilt in the same couf 
her voen five and six iweks. The number ot appends onib 
files of the Lower Appellat e Courts for disposal was n,o80, c 
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Civil Jitstiee. 

1 5,599 were pending from the previous year, 
allowing table the mode of disposal will be seen 


'From 



llodo of Disposal. 

Number. 1 

Por- 

cemiuro. 

Difitui, .„><! for default. . 



'475 

i-.'O 

Uncontented ... . . 

• •• • 

. 

•ilb 

C 4 5 

Remanded .. 


.. 

310 

1 30 


Percentage. 



(Confirmed . 

3/.30 

Go 81 



Contested ... ] Modified. 

636 

11 -84 



( Hevcii ed 

i,m 

22*0o 




6,373 

100*00 





— 

5,373 

81*65 



Total 

6.6S9 

100*00 


the High Court Appellate Side, 140 regular and 757 special 
appeals were settled, or 57*1 and 71*7 per cent, respectively on 
4 ho number filed. Above 40,000 origiual and 4,900 appeal 
fits were pending at the close of 1871. In the following table 
ie pending suits are classified :— 


Period Feuding. 


Under 1 

Hetweeu 1 

Do. 2 

Do. 3 

i-»0. i 

ev 5 years 


year 

ami 2 years 



Moa n 


ac e in months 
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rt 

*3 2 

00 
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a g 

5^* » s 

if .2 
g 3 

te 3 
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•72 
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1 o I 
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g S 

►» to 

cS < 
a> oq , 

*8 

s 

* 

o 

o ^ 

nC « r, 

>r* i *- g 

«# 

C> <4 

o 

t> 

3 

£3 2 

rt 

« £ 

5 6T 3 °=5 
r 7^ 

u - a ’ w ' 3 
*3^ aj 00 

,g*§ 

^ ^ t- 

J? 

p 1 

o 

- • 
l <h tr 

— 

« 

tf: m 

p. a — 

*n ^ 3 g 

5*S 1 

O 

p 5 
o 

fi ^ 

•§ « ^ 5 I 

1 3 " " 

< 

! 


X. 



8148 

75 55 1 

77 5S 

81-26 

96 92 

14*01 

13 52 ; 

17 55 

H 02 

3 07 

2 72 

9 91 j 

3-03 

2 93 

•oi 

•80 

*40 

, 1 Ol 

•80 


•3: 

•28 

. . . 

•81 


•07 

•28 

■80 

•08 

i 

10,1 00 

100 oo 

j 100 00 

100‘UO 

| T- 

100 00 

8.83 

10 5 

07 

8t)l 

1 C 5 

i 


Above 240 civil ndscelltineous petitions, 77 reference - under 
\ct XI, nf 1S65 (Mofussil Small Cause Courts), three lalV-renees 
Didor Act IV. of 1809 (Indian Divorce Act) ami one reference 
inch ) Ac. XVIII of 1809 (General Stamp Act) wo also ilis- 
)s ed » the High Court during the year. 
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North- 1 Yeitern Province*. 


'th-Western Provinces. —A very slight increase on 1S/1 
is shown iu the, Civil Justice returns of this admiuistra- 
tion. The amount of property in suit was estimated at 
j; S- 2 2171 930, or Rs. 41,55,0^0 more than in 18/0, and 
the average’per suit was Rs. 230 against Rs. l90 in the pre¬ 
vious year. The work appears to have been disposed of in a 
creditable manner; the judgments of the Subordinate Courts, 
for the most part, remained undisturbed under appeal, x 
percentage of appeals decided in favour of the respom en ■ 
03-5 against 619 in 1870. The costs of litigation were less y 
1;.. 1,43,030 than in 1370. The decrease was probably due to • 
f t tc that tiie lower scalo of court fees introduced bj '® J 
Jr v did not como into operation till April, 1870, the ol am 
}ii<dier scale having been in force during the earlier portion o) t na ; 
year. The proportion of decrees fully executed was tin- J‘-.a 
the "same as last but the number of coercive processes 
employed was considerably greater. The number ot ongma 
suit-: and appeals instituted in the Civil Courts was JJ,0r 
or 2 150 more than in 1370 and 11,345 more than 
ISO!) ’ Of this number 81,038, or Si) 4 more than last year, wet 
original suits and 12,637, or 1,290 more than in 18/0 wei« 
appeals. It is in this last division of the work that the incie. e 
both proportional and actual, is greatest. Last year ihe pc 
awe of original suits to the total number of cases was 87 o. “ 
Hn, the percent.,■« ™ (KM. Tl» Jiffereeee, »£-b« 

ever, such as to cull for any special remark ; in »1«*t , t, j 
there is a decrease, but over the rest the increase isdisti uted 
for the most part evenly and cannot so far as Governmo, 
is aware, be referred to any particular reason, llx most 
Hulat.de point is that the increase, though, propoitionall 
small as compar'd with last year, maintainsThe to ■ . ■ *• 
figure of any year since the mutiny, . 

*»tiou of 1801. Last year the great and 

causes,—the return of ugixult 

,f a less burdensome St*®J 
is -still in operate, 
longer holds good. Possibly the fete 
the inciease; it may also be that - 


<SL 


highest 


oxcef„ - . 

was attxibvited to special 
I)i asperity and the introduction of a 
L-uv The second of these causes 
bul the first no 1 
litigation may be on 


f, lC t is due to the continually accelerated growth of tvea ^ L * 1 . ^ 

M.s»* »• i» W» ««-»*"*>-** 

valuable objt 


mginu m ub uaiu iLwii 

cts ot dispute for settlement in the Courts. 


The following figures show the total value of'the original suit* 
nnd appeals disposed of during the last three years 



Thus, while the number of suits increased but slightly, there wa* 
rl great increase in the value contested, which exceeded not 
bnly last year’s average but also that of the year before. 
This large increase in the total amount in suit and in the ave¬ 
rage per suit, was due almost wholly to the fact that while in 1870 
there were only 6 suits in which the amounts contested exceed- 
O'l one lakh, the value involved being R$. 13,18,440 in 1S71, the 
r umher of such suits was 9 and the value involved Rs. 48,99,2(30. 
following statement shows the number of original suits 
1I( ‘^ fell under the main divisions of suits for immovable pro* 
>ei ^ und suits for debt: — 



1369. 

1870, 

1871. 1 

^or immovable proporty, 

3ond or ordinary debts, 

JUier suits, 

7 044 
5,i 505 
4,264 

11.904 

02,312 

5,114 

11,04*2 
03 ft2 4 
5,151 


-*t is remarkable bow closely the proportions of suits for deb' 
and suits for land and houses this year agreed in the different dis¬ 
tricts with the results exhibited last year. Then the disfcnbu- 
tton of legislation was connected with the effect of the famine 
and it was supposed that money suits were most prevalent 
where the scarcity was most felt and least numerous in the 
Benares District where the famine was hardly felt at all. A 
closer^investigation has, however, shown that, while the rest of 
Be IN orth-Western Provinces exhibits n proportion of suiU foi 
( d>t to suits for land which varies little in different districts 
from year to year, the preponderance of suits for laud in 
he Benares District has always been & marked feature of tbo 
returns—a stale of affairs that may be attributed to the greater 
V i |ue of laiided property caused by the permanent settlement 
t he Courts finally dtS\w -pJ of 93,S(M sliit or 3,338 moie than 
!n 1870. Of these, 3^,053 \ ere Jebi»led afier contest it; court 
,? ud 48,697 without cotxtes r ^ f| IQ c |ose () f the year fi,d77 
SUi| a remained pending, the table given below shows as far 
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xVorth- Western Provinces. \± 

bo ascertained, the- result of appeals from- the various 
ilinate Courts : — 


1 

1870. 

1871. 

Appeals from Moonsifs' decisions heard by Sub- 
Judge— 

For appellant 

For respondent 

Kcmanded ... «.* 

Appeals heard by Judge— 

For appellant ... 7.7 

For respondent 

Kcmauded ... ... ... 

Jugular Appeals heard by High Court— 

For appellant 

For respondent 
demanded 

Per cent. 

33-2 

60 3 

6*5 

Per cent 

31 5 

62 9 

5 6 

100 0 

100 o 

31 2 

61-3 

7 5 

33-2 

61 4 

5 4 

100 0 

100 0 

23 9 

58 9‘ 

17 2 . 

27 3 

66 6 

61 

'.'pedal Appeals to High Court — 

For appellant 

For respondent 
demanded ,,, 

1000 

100-0 

178 

69 6 

12 6 

20*7 

70 4 

8-9 

100*0 

100 0 


In .suits disposed of in the District and Moonsifl’s Courts there 

was an increase but it occurred altogether in suits for values under 
K:j 500. Excepting the large amount (over one lakh) sued tor in 
nine cases, there was comparatively little difference between •. ie 
lit,/t ir.ii of tiiis year and iast. In the Small Cause Courts c-t the^e 
Provinces 1 (>,352 ca : :es were instituted in 1871 against 11,.-to 
jr» 1870. For disposal the number of case?' was 10d61 am, 
ail except 165 were decided, '1 he High Court, iu the exorcise 
< ( iu Original Jmijdiction, had before it si>cases; four were 
disposed of on their merits and on^ ^uswise. In appellate 
work the Court had 170 regular r m ,e £';S Md'A special, 17 re'wr- 
euces from Sum! Cause Courts and : y j bO miscellaneous. The 
total ousts of litigation in Lh.- court-: y fc ho Subordinate 

Judges and Muuusiffs was its, 2 : 8,8 1;'W a gniust Its. ^7,24,5^0 
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Civil Justin 


Sl 


in 1870. The average cost per suit was Rs. 27. The working 
of the High Court cost Rs. 2,03*2.50 more than its income. 

The number of regular suits instituted, disposed of and pend¬ 
ing in the Courts of the Kumaon, Gurliwal and Terai Districts 
is shown in the following statement:— 



1870. 

1871. 

Increase. 

! Instituted 

3.752 

3,8^6 

74 

I 1 inaUy dis-posed of 

3.716 

3,789 

74 

Pending at close ... 

459 

496 

1 

37 


■! Here w as a decrease of 296 in cases instituted in Kumaon 
and an increase of 189 in Gurliwal and of 181 in the Terai. In 
the last case- the increase was due to the addition of Pergunnnli 
lvasheepore, containing two thriving towns and a considerable 
mercantile community, to the district during tho year. r l here 
were struck oil, withdrawn or transferred 1,359 cases. Of tho 
remainder, 68 9 per cent, were decided without contest and 41*1 
oer cent, on their merits. The Government litigation during tho 
year was much le.ss expensive than in 1870. The net cost was 
Rs. 11,070 against Rs. 13,210. 

Punjab. — The number of appeals preferred to theGhmf Court 
during the year was 1,64*3, against 1,442 in 1870. the in¬ 
crease was in special appeals on points of law, which rose 1u>, t 
1 091 to 1,324 ; regular appeals, on the other hand, from the de¬ 
cisions of Commissioners, decreased by 32, or irora 3o! to 
319. The number of appeals for disposal (including those 
pending from the previous year) was 1,830,-- -114 rogu- 
hu’ and 1,416 special,—of which 1.071 were disposed of, 
leaving pending at the dose of the year 1 BO appeal.', 4N 
regular and 108 special. The av< iuration of each appctU 
was 34 days against 52 days iu the previous yen i 

per cent, oftbe coses appealed, the Order oi the lower Court 
was confirm -1, in 1 per cent, it was modified, in 11*3 pm - 1 
reversed mid in 5*3 per cent, the case was remanded fie (ni;l 
4rg?rtt5n. In 5R6 per cent, tho appeal, was wuh eawa, 

2 V 2 
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Punjab. 


sferred, strm k off on default, or dismissed without the Court 
sending for the files of the case. The average value of cases 
appealed was Rs. 117-12-2 in those for land and Rs. 385-15-2 
in other cases. The average cost of eacli appeal was in laud 
cases Rs 17-12-1 andiu other cases Rs. 33-S-8. The Chief Court, 
besides the above appellate work, disposed of 4 cases in the 
exercise of its Original Civil Jurisdiction, 45 under the sum¬ 
mary procedure on Bills of Exchange, 25 references from Small 
Cause Courts, 3 cases under the Ijidian Divorce .Act and 2 under 
the Indian Succession Act, 


<SL 


In the Civil Courts the total number of suits for dis¬ 
posal (including those pending from the previous year) was 
228,520, against 213,314 in 1870. The average duration 
of cases, from dale ot institution to that of the tmal ordci. 
was 23 days, or 4 days higher than in 1870. This in 
crease, which was general throughout the Province, was the lesul 
tf instructions issued by ihe Judges ot the Chid Court, im¬ 
pressing upon Judicial Officers the necessity of allowing de 
fondants sufficient time to make arrangements for their de- 
<» ucc and it cannot be regarded as excessive. In. Small Cause 
Courts, where the area of jurisdiction is small and the suits 
entertained are mostly of a simple nature, t.he average du¬ 
ration wa; 10 days, the same as in the previous year 
The agency by which the original Civil Suits were disposer 
js shown in the following table:— 




Original casc9 decided. 

Number. 

i » 

1 ** 

T- 




Officer*, 

dumber. 

t 

Fercoutflge. 

1S70. 1871. 


1 \S7 0. 

1871. 

• 1S70. 

1871. 1 

; 

Deputy Commit-ioni’is ... 

1*05 

860 

o-l 

0-3 I 

68 . 6o 

ABBlsiant Uoiumihsioncrp... 1 

1 12,169 

11,24'* 

6-9 

31 

1 •} i- i 

Extra Ahuistnut Commla- i 




. 

• 

i loncrt», European ... ' 

0, 060 | 

7,200 

3 2 

3-3 | 

66 it 

Extra Ahj tant Oommis- | 






j Unite 

03,266 

29.920 

16 3 

!*? 1 

I ]>) 1 i9l 

Tatifiidars 

01019 ! 

71,572 

o; 8 


mi i’; 

Naib TahslMere — i 

3? 7.2 1 

<1-1.140 

m -n | 

9 0 3 

•si 11 

11 - norary Civil Judges .. 1 

9,00! 

11 , 777 : 

48 

C-3 | 

1 si 6 

Jadgt' i of fcma ! Causa 1 

i 





OurWi 

30,199 ! 

30,261 

H8 ! 

18*1 

b 6 

Judges of Cantonment 1 






Court* 

6,923 ■ 

C.045 

1 

2/ 


Average mmi-i 
her of cases de ) 
ri led hy the t’fU 
ctirsu (cuch oiuaa 


1670. 

1871. 

28 

27 

2c9 

ls7 

30 2 

330 

394 

5",4 

5 io ! 

691 

4‘AQ 

463 

263 

287 

3.775 

4,407 

665 | 

763 


vU .1 • 218.390 ernes Ji.-|y».'<ed of in 1871, no fewer than 108.41 
(mi «• Money dm/’ The monetary value of the greate. 


























Civil Justice. 



brtiotp of the eases was, as in previous years, very small. 
Only l,95i3 involved sums exceeding lis. 500; while 33,413 
were for sums of Rs, 5 and under; 83,323 for sums exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5 but not exceeding Es. 20 ; 80,920 for sums exceeding 
Rs. 20 , but not exceeding Rs. 100 ; and 17,023 for sums exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 100, out not exceeding Rs. 500. The average value of each 
suit was lbs. 49-13-S, as compared with Rs. 52-12-8 in 1870 and 
Rs. 59 in 1809, while the total value of original suits disposed 
of was Rs. 1,00,33,329, against Rs. 1,07,08,541 in the previous 
year. 


There were 2,310 applications for review of judgment submitted 
the District Courts, of which 2,302 were disposed oi and 
dll,U)5 applications for execution of decrees, involving a total 
sum of R$, 7 4,94,870, 100,740 of which were disposed ol*. In 43 
ut. the decree was completely executed, in 25 per cent, it 
<ls Partially executed and 30 per cent. of the cases were struck 
°n default. The total amount realized in execution of decrees 
18 Rs. 22.96,849, of which Rs. 4,03,720 was paid voluntarily 
* Rs. 18,93,129. realized after issue ot coercive process, 
uer for arrest of the person, or attachment and sale of pro- 
r CV. The number of persons imprisoned for debt during the 
was 1,009, against 858 in 1870. Of these, 541 were impli¬ 
ed for periods not exceeding one month, 341 for periods exceed- 
*© one month but not exceeding three months, 120 for periods 
iceeding three months but not exceeding six. months and 7 
)r periods exceeding six months, 

Bombay. —la the High Court, Original Side, during 1S7 l there 
vere 1,203 suits disposed of on their merit?, 629 before one ID) tis- 
ir Judge, 8 before two Barrister Judges, 5 before one Barrister 
n, lge and one Civilian Judge and 561 before one Civilian JmRo. 
Die income was Rs. 2,81,§$6 and the expenditure 1U 1,3.5,740. 
On the Appellate Side 112 regular and 620 special appeal were 
ml mi tied and 94? regular and 414 special appeals were pending 
the close of the'yoar. Of these, 7 13 were disposed ui at au 
' •‘p'Uido of Rs. 2,88,331. The receipts amounted to Rs. 42-1. 
i^the Regulation Districts the number of nils fur disposal was 
y7,906 against 174d50 in the previous year ; 137,76- w re. 
^posed of. The subjoined table shows the average duraimu 
each decided suit in iho District and Subordinate Courts: 



The total value of suits instituted was Rs. 1,38,51,789 again 
Its. 1,37,34,591' in 1870. 

In the Bombay Small Cause Court there were 2S 90' 
or 95 more than ,in 1370. The number disposed of w r 
29.100. In 17,189 suit - the judgment was iu favour of the plain' 
;„1 in 045 for the defendant; 3.172 suits were struck off, 0.<v. 
compromised and in 1,033 the plaintiff Was uon-suited. 4*") 
veiv. 8,009 suits undecided on 31st December / > 

.1.580 of this number they Were not. returnable uim- j 
\, r that date, 1,010 had been adjourned for want or se 
ami 113 suits remained undecided tor various other reasons. 

The Mofnssil Courts of Small Causes decided 24,050 cases an 
2 SO6 remained at the close of the year. The average duram 
of each was 42 days against 20 iu 1870. Nearly 12,000 sui 
v, ere decided in bind at an average cost of Us. 1,808. 1 

Aden, the following comparative table gives all accessary 1 
lorouiliou - 
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G'll'U Justice. 


Court of tbo Resident ... 
^itfco Cazee ... 


Total 



Number. 

Value. 

1870-71. 

1871. 

1S70-71. 

1S71. 

1.403 

1J12 

102,902 

137,060 

4 SSI 

4,720 

22,703 

31,909 

C.2S4 

0,432 

1S5.665 

loo, ooa 


in is^o'~| ,| he civil suits were 34,294 as compared with 2.s,92o 
ot' « • , l;U 'S est proportional increase was under tbo head 

sll ;, s S ^P>e W Fifty-six per cent, of the total number of 
of tlio ' ^ . silms less than Rs, 20. Jn tlie important matter. 

v.itli:a a CX i eCUtl011 C * V1 ! decrees there was improvement. Kof- 
fullv - / 4ie P leva hing distress, flic proportion of decrees 
there i ecute . d ' vas the * s . ailie ^ 1870, a year of plenty an 1 
procp<H 5 ruf b . e sa ! x ? e t:me a decided decrease in the coercive 

x of 3? fr Q^ tJ ( ‘ cfcln S rea f property. The Revenue Courts disposed 
' v tha . . cases > c,ne % rent-suits, as compared with £8,059 in 

tr .‘hnd with less Ipp* 1 ^ W ° 1 ^ was c4one> however, more quickly 

J be n* ven M cost of eacl1 suit was M-4 or Rs. 0-1 f-S> 
r °‘ V 1 lat .° 4 ia st year. This average is very satisfactory. The 
1 p e 1,® of ^ J its was almost precisely tlmt of last year, 

* ni6 J* \ s ' os agaiust Its. 99-12-8. Classifying suits 

V value, the n umbers were 




18GD. 


1371. 




Ra. 

Rs. 

I' 9 ' | 

Rp. 

exoeediu^ 

„ ° 
ij 

•j 

M it 

tt }» 

k deeding 

... 

... 

... | 

5 

20 
100 
r»oo 
6,000 
2,00,000 
1,00,000 * 

‘3,875 
11,811 
9,593 
2,170 
422 

86 

4) 

4.071 1 
11.738 1 

10 <>".» j 

2,487 
430 
87 1 

h 

6 90 . 
19,91a 
11.810 
o qn- 

2*7 

17 

3 


^addition. l.o the original suits, there w^fe also 24,908 mis- 
a. atieou * oases against 2 1,018 in 1870, There were withdrawn 
fi-c*’ a 1lail sferred ^ 273, adjusted without decree at or before 
'tearing 3,211 aud^U'.UAO were struck off without trial. Tlu» 
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lion of cases decided on their men is was o per ce _ 
arid dismissals on default were 41 per cent, higher, than 
in last year ; the ex puvtc decisions were about the same. 

Of cases in which decree was passed without contest in Court 
the numbers were : 


§L 


— 

1 SCO. 

| 

1870. 

1871. 

Difference, 

Ex p<tr:p and in default, Secs. Ill 
ami 114 

Ry cmfe-^on. Section 144 

By compromise and consent, de¬ 
creed under Section 98 

By A i nitration, Chapter VI. of 
Civil CodO ... ... 

1.G34 
5,603 . 

1,000 

857 

2,504 

0,77^ 

1,103 

966 

2,G2 0 
8,GGl 

3 211 

463 

62 

l,8s3 

2,108 

403 

Total 

9,308 

11,411 

14,901 

3,550 


There was thus a marked decrease iu me nuniuer oi 
cases referred to arbitration. As regards contested cases tiicd 
and decided ir. Court. Mm returns show that 8,250 were in favour 
of plaintiffs and 3 , 17 !) in favour of defendants, objectors or insol- 

y 0 ji 

The business of the Civil Appellate Courts was a s follows ,: 


Cases on the file 

I Struck off without trial ... ^ 

! Decided on trial for Jin whole 
appellant ... 5If) part 
In favour of respondent 
Demanded 

Total 

Pending at end of year 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. * 1 



r 

1,485 

1,727 

2,103 

273 

244 

430 

252 

340 

ar 

86 

123 

12 

709 

861 

917 

68 

85 

67 

1 115 

1,409 1 

1,089 

87 ! 

71 

1,4 


i>y 


i 


ilUlV 


In- 1 * of suits struck off without trial in the judicial Commis ucnera 
r'uiut. u>at. 69 were rejected under the provisions of Section 
J.3, Act XXXII. of 1871, as the Court of first appeal.had con¬ 
firmed the decision ofv.be Court of first a: -tance; while 92 were 

lection 27, Act XXIII. of 1861, which 
disallows a special Jij.pcal in any suits of the nature cognizable in 
small causes wi.efl tlm value of the subject-matter does in - 
cjtceed Kb. ofu. 
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Civil Justice. 


lie business of the Revenue Courts during 1870-71 

follows : — 




1 

1 

i2 

.0*2 



Disposed of 


Description of suits. 

ja 

- o 

tc 
ex = 

.5 g £ 

*5.5 <*> 

a, 

1 Instituted. 

; 

Total. 

For plaintiff. 

| For defendant. 

Pending. 

Under Act XVI. \ 

1869 70 .. 

144 

2,857 

3,001 ; 

1,029 

1,522 

450 

ofl865 ...1 

.1S70 71 ... 

450 

3.420 

3,870 

1,547 

1,728 

595 

Uudor Kent Act J 

r 1860-70... 

1,167 

28,962 

30,129 

10,176 

112,783 

1,170 

1 

[1870-71... 

3,170 

32,072 

35,242 

18,922 

13,137 

1,1S3 

Ttla * .. ... 1 

j 1869-70... 

1,311 

31.819 

33,130 

17,205 

1-4,305 

1,62 

1 1870-71... 

1,620 

j 35.402 

37,112 

20,469 

14,865 

1,778 


1’hese figures show a very sensible increase on the amount 
work which had to begot through, yet cases were generally 
disposed of expeditiously. The average duration of Rent Act 
suits was seventeen days as compared with twenty days in the 
previous year. The number of notices of ejectment issued 
through tlie Telisildars fell from 52,151 tu 48,319 ; the number 
■>f notices contested sank from 22 per cent, to 20, but the pro¬ 
portion of successful objections rose from 40 to 53 per cent. 

In IS70-71, 28,503 cases were decided by Settlement Courts 
* against 30,792 in 1869-70. The following abstract thews tho 
udicod work of the various settlements, and what remains in 
?ach to be done :— 


District. 

t aeea de- 1 
unled up to 
Scptem- j 
her i87o. | 

Ca?ea do- | 
cided 111 
year undei 
review. 

_ | 

Total. 

i 

r.uckuow .. i 

lift 579 

318 

7 

20,004 

Uuao ... ttt ... 1 

12 593 

... 


12,503 

lUree hunkeo 

n R?f t 

45 ; 

493 ! 

24,122 

^ctapore 

*14,430 

2.554 

10 j 

17,000 

Hurdui.,. 

21,544 

1,837 

... | 

1 

Kberee... ... 

0,<:i7 

1,527 

135 1 

| H.iitsO 1 

Pjtabad 

43.10;> 

9,141 

8,278 

1 00 522 1 

1 < J onda ,, 0 ... 

0.330 

5,370 

4,1“-: 

10 088 

1 Baraich 

0,845 

049 

?. 

7,'i9d 

Hoy Bareilly 

20,040 

2,720 

1 

22,77 0 

Hertabgurh ... 

20,045 

091 

1 «—* 

20.730 

S altar. ;.or© ... 

22,40ft 

3.605 

* 1 33 

2t5 041 

ToUV ... 

j 2,24,115 

, 33,503 

13)200 

2,05.0 i i 


•/Vet, xvil., I\iur U, - U 
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Central Provinces 


§L 


^mrfaissioners disposed of 2,309 settlement appeals in 
as a«ain&t 2,186 in 1869-70. Their appellate work was 
materially and suddenly increased by the transfer to them o 
special appeals from the orders of Settlement Officers pending 
ii the financial Commissioner’s Court on the abolition of that 
office by Act XI. of 1871. The proportion of decrees continued 
in the Commissioners’ Courts was precisely that of the previo 
y f . ar _76 per cent. The proportion of reversals fell tiom 

j ho"^result""of the nearly completed judicial 
<41 o settlement as affecting proprietary status *na> be bneHy 
n i fed. Of the 24,687 villages ofthe Province 
s i tied with Talookdars in 1868-59. Of the 11,38/i village# 

MUdde the sunn uds of these proprietors, lalookdars have bee 

d,, reed l,v the new settlement 199 or 17 per cent. Persons other 
linn Talookdars have recovered 885,or 7’8 percent, joveinmeu . 
], ;H been decreed 40G villages, but these for the most part have 
1-eii held as State property from the beginning of^our^e 
The proprietary possession of those holdeis of ■- - . 

8 tllcment who are unprotected by a sunnud, was not dis 
im bed in more than 10 per cent 4 f their holdings which, 
dming the summary fashion of the enquiry into n D < 

settlement, is a satisfactory result. increasing in 

Central Provinces .—Civil litigation still goes toR j 10W 

these Provinces and everything connected with it tend 
t hat it is a sign of the great indebtednea an^^^^ 0D wnttci 
,.ic Th ..suits during the year were mtistly foi mo 7 ^ werefo 

f.icccdine- Rs. 20, the average value of these being a j t 
„r Us. 13. Very few cases were actually contested ^ ^ 
i than a quarter ; many were compromised 
consequence of the failure of parties to attend an 
onion only of the actual decree : passed was executed 
• ,-nmral impression that the Courts are use,] to a Y«J g 
Uun,r merely for Iho purpose of ciiercmg debtors Jo enter^ 

XTIerts pasfc^ff Zt ft 


h: 

in 






Civil J as lie:, 

Wit a Judge to decree the payment of a debt by instaline: _ 
be frequently taken advantage of, and that inasmuch as 
the law favours creditors by reason of there being no law of 
bankruptcy, the Courts should temper the rigour oi the law 
by all the meaus in their power. 

Important in connection with Civil Procedure, and a matter 
°f great moment 10 the people at large, was the official re¬ 
cognition during the year of the Hindee language, as the language 
ordinarily spoken in all the northern parts of these Provinces. 
I his was a matter which Colouel Keatinge had personally very 
niuch at heart, aud he advocated the change of the official lan¬ 
guages of the Courts of law and the Police department from 
Oordoo to Hindee in a Minute which was submitted to the Govern¬ 


ment. of India. In the Saugor and Nurbudda Territories, which 
now form the northern part of the Central Provinces, au attempt 
made in 1835 to substitute the Hindee language and the 
'■^; oe character for the Persian, on the ground that Hindoo 
ho laiigu a g e of the people. And where it was then fairly 
;d the attempt met with success. But opposition was.offer- 
e( to the abolition of Persian by the Civil officials, more than any 
0lle e hse, and in 1843-the Government of Iudia ordered that office 
papers should be written and the ordinary office records kept m 
ersian or Oordoo, but that processes issued in the Mofussil .should 
3 m Hindee ami in Nagreo characters so that they might 
clearly intelligible to the people. In time this order fell 
to abeyance and wlien the Central Provinces were formed the 
iudee language had again quite passed out of use, Oordoo 
d Persian being used iu all parts of the Provinces. 

the instance of Mr. Temple, who was then Chief 
ommissioner, the Court language was assimilated to the 
macular of the people, so far as it was then thought possible 
do so. Iu the four Mahratta districts of Nagporo the 
hratta language was made the official court language 
1 all vernacular records in the Courts and public office^: were 
pt in that language. In Chutteesgmh the Hindee of the coun- 
*y was recognized as the court and official language ; 
-Hindee was similarly made the language of Niinar, the border 
^stween Northern and Western India. Iu Sumbulpore, .o 
u ie extreme east, Ooryia bad always been uml as the court ver- 
11 ocular^ and in the Upper Godovery district, to the extreme 
•oul ]^ Teloogoo had to be recognized as the only Indian language 
v Ul \ C0lJ ld bd generally understood. But in the Saugor md 
jjut'budda ter Oordoo eel to retain its place. 

ln u;y impressed, however, with the conviction that a mistake 
Ivad been made iu retaining Oordoo ia these district^ Colonel 
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Centra! Frounces. 


ji.4atinge’[(lii'Pcted inquiry, and tbe result is thus given in Ins 
Minute°:—“ The written language of all the Putwarees is Hiudee. 
In the nine districts 9,273 landowners, Mulgoozars, and other 
noricultural proprietors can write ; of these, 113 write Ooidoo, 
100 write Oordoo and Hindee, 8,576 persons write Hiudee only, 
uud 269 write Hiudee and some other language. These districts 
contain 49 Oordoo schools, 55 mixed and 547 exclusively Uindce 
schools, besides schools for English and other languages. n 
these schools 1,965 pupils learn Oordoo and 21,000 are reading 
Hiudee.” All the papers having been laid before the Government 
of India, the Governor General in Council “ authorized that the 
I-Iindee character be employed in the issue of ail _Processes. 
Notifications, Proclamations, Purwanas, &c. Petitions, hail, 
Surety and Security bonds and recognizances might also be 
written in Hindee, aud Hindee shall be the language ot the 
Police dufters in all the districts in which Oordoo is now tin 
cuurt language.” 


<§L 


The number of suits instituted in 1871 was 76,092 or more 
nearly seven per cent, than in the preceding year One cause 
which mav explain the excess of litigation in the Central 1 io- 
vinces as compared with the North-Western Provinces, is 
that, people are, and have fo> long been more " 1,iiv !^‘ lh *f 
in thL Provinces than in the North-West aud^that 
bonds which have hitherto to some extent held them ho 
are slowly dissolving. The population of the -Noith-We^ 

Provinces affords the most periectexamp'e ofa Ute otsoc e 

founded on status rather than on contract. For theU 
Provinces the state of things is exactly the reverse lhe v. 11. 4 
principle is weak, village communities are often Iitte »otet‘« 
a fortuitous concourse ot individuals and castes, eac 
which stands alone, his rights and interests being his own . n 
inerted iu tbos. 1 of tliG brotbcihood. 


The Judicial work was performed by the various classes 
Courts in the following proportion : — 


11 


Courts of Small Causes ••• ^OO suits 

Naib-Tehsiidars ... 

„ Tehsildars _ ••• i»G,34,v 

Assistant Commissioners 31,513 
’’ Deputy Commissioners 236 


or 


15 per cent, 
10 „ 

34 i> 

40-7 » 

•3 „ 


77,623 


mtsrfy 



Civil Justice. 


77,623 suits were— 



Plaints rejected or returned 
Transferred to other Courts 
Uucouteated cases — 

Decreed on confession iu 
.. ex parte 
Dismissed for default 
Compromised 
Withdrawn with leave 
Dismissed ex parte 
Contested — 

Decreed for plaintiff in full 
♦ ♦ ,, in part 

i, ,, defendant in whole 


j or 0 4 percent. 

21,202 ,,27-3 „ 

12.380 „ 16 ,, 

12, ITS v 15*7 ,, 
12.0GS 15 5 ,, 

1,111 1-4 „ 

.. 464 ,, *6 .| 

7 407 „ 0*7 ». 

5.216 ,, 67 v. 

,, 5,20o ,, 6 / a 


There remained pending at tlie close of the year 2}197 
of which 1,913 had been instituted during the month of De~ 
ceinhoi*. The appellate courts had before them 2,705 ^ip- 
peals, the average duration of each being 44.' / days. 4 ne 
number of persons imprisoned for debt was 1,141. I be 
number of suits brought before the Courts ot these Pro¬ 
duces is believed to be a sign of the poverty of the people, 

or at any rate of an unequal distribution of the wealth of the 

country. This theory is further supported by the small proportion 
°1 decrees which are actually executed after they have been ob¬ 
tained. Instructions have beeu issued with the object ot pro- 
acting, as far as it is possible to do so, the poorer debtors, who 
re shy and ignorant and altogether in the hands ot the money- 
ending class, which on the other hand is used to our ways of pro¬ 
cedure, acquainted with our Court practice, and able to eeeuretbe 
assistance of Pleaders. It has been ruled — first, that in the matter 
ot determining what party shall pay tliecostsof any suitor proceed¬ 
ing, the Courts shall take into consideration whether any re¬ 
course to them was necessary, and not give the credir- r or plain¬ 
tiff his costs when the object of his suit has been merely to hunt 
his debtor or force him to accept harder terms ; secondly, thn •. 
the Court shall not unduly encourage compromises or too readily 
accept confessions to being indebted according to the claim, but 
So fully into the question of the claim brought before them, 
j ud find out whether a general confession of debt on ihc p 11 1 
a defendant is not, as is feared, otteu obtained from hi - igiuv 
ranoo and without his knowing the details of the claim ; and 
thirdly, that the provisions of the Code ot Civil Piece" 
empowering Courts to order in their decrees the liqUieotion bj 
instalments of the amount decreed, should bo more frequent y 
takoix advantage of, and a chance thereby given to a debtor to 
extricate himself from bis embarrassments. 
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SIh Burma. — Tito number of suits instituted in the cour 
Administration during the year was -22,008 against -2,3-0 
in 1870. Nearly one person in every hundred brought a suit, so 
that at least 2 per cent, of the population appeared in Court either 
as plaintiff or defendant. J he following table shows the char¬ 



acter of the original litigation in the different classes of Courts 



Number of 

suits instituted for. 

i.|li 







c * h m 

Class of Court. 

© 

a o 

•C aS 

© 

id 

03 

C 

© 

t£ ~ 0 
^ c r* *-* 


J 

a. o 

i g 

d t 

> p. 

c £ 

© 

C3 

§ 

P 

o ^ 

V. V- 

. .3 

PC 

I s 

a 

E £ 

E - 

ft to- £ 

Is* a 

Assistant Commissioners 3rd 

ciapij 

Commissioners 2nd 
nn.v ,o,; er « as ;’ ana Assistant Com- 

C, 105 

2,147 

1,277 

718 

745 

0,G32 

4 820 

oco 

486 

564 

271 

8,710 

ommissionerH 

Sl 0 Cau B a's Ord,r ’ Mo “ !meln - “3. 

' 25 

20 

4 

157 

18 

, 34 

3,011 

137 

41 

33 

13 

I 2,826 

Total ... 

14,270 

3.254 

1 

1,789 

1,472 

1,047 

16,202 


About l-20th part of the total number of suits was connected 
th claims to immovable properly. The beading “Peisonnl 
Hts” includes suits for dissolution of marriage which aro 
moidy brought into the courts. There were 113 such suits- 
the district of Myanoung and in the district of Sandowav, 
here there were only 340 suits of all kinds instituted, dl 
ore for dissolution of marriage. The following statement 
hows the value of suits disposed of in the variuus Courts of the 
~ovince:— 


Class of Court. 

Id 

Number of sulta disposed of. valued at not ® 
exceeding UupeeB c. 

_u 

T-itol vn.Hir of 
suits. 


6 20 

10n 

fOO 

3,0001 

10,000] 

100,00t’i<j 

___ ,_ (< J 

^xtra Assistant Commis- 







(i40 157' I* t 

HionerH, 3rd class 

1,697 3,306 

5,686 

093 

1 

•I* 

... 


b'-tra Assistant Lomrois- 







| 

Bioners 2nd and 1st 







1 

cilia*, and Assistant 







r r„.J Qfl l } £ 

OomraiBsionorB 

763 2,047 

J.69C 

1,248 

201 

16 

... i*” 1 

1 1.. 1 6 ... 

Deputj f commipsioror ... 

3 a 

13 

17 

10 

6 

i r 


Court of Recorder, Moui- 






m\ 

• a.Ts.nei c ... 

i mem, aud 8mall Oauaca 

216 1,068 

'1,337 

440 

110 

12 

7— 


Total 

7,079 6,413 

0,627 

u ’ •; 

328 

34 

1 S i : 

j 15^773j0 4 
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nilmber of suits decided on tlieir merits was 9, 

Tipper cent of the total number of decisions; the number of 
those transferred, withdrawn, adjusted, or dismissed for non- 
appearance of the parties was 5,643 or 20 per cent. The 
proportion of suits decreed ex parte or in which judgment 
went by default was 14 per cent, which was not high. The 
number in which judgment was passed by default was also 
small. The average duration of contested suits in the various 
courts was 26‘5 days, compared with 20*4 days during IS(0 ; m 
uncontested suits the average duration was 7 6 days against 0*8. 
There were 16,473 decrees passed during the year J he num¬ 
ber of applications for execution of decrees including t mso 
pending was 0,176; in 3,405 instances the decrees were com¬ 
pletely executed and 1,535 partially executed. These results are 
very satisfactory. Nearly 160 applications were struck oit the 
file and 120 were left pending at the close of the year. 

The following shows the number of the processes of execution 
issued by the Courts :— 

... 570 

... 180 


Delivery of posseasion 
Specific performance 
Imprisonment of person 

Movable property 


l Attachment 
- I Sale 


Immovable property 


Attachment 


C77 

1,902 

9$l 

985 

410 

45 


- 1 Sale 

Orders tinder Section 243, Aot Vi IT, of 1859 
The number of processes issued for execution of clecrees by 
prison men t of person was 677, which is large. Sale- o li¬ 
vable ..property decreased during the year. r J here \yeie , 
appealable decrees passed by the subordinate courts and m ,•> 
cases appeals were preferred to Deputy Commissioners j 
modified or reversed the decrees of the Lower Courts iu o. 
cases. The small proportion of appeals seems remarkable win 
it is considered that of the appeals preferred to the Court 
Deputy Commissioners a large number, or nearly 40 per 
tv. r„ successful. The Chief Commissioner, however, looks p 
it as satisfactory. 

There were 1,433 appeals for disposal in the Div.donal Appel¬ 
late Courts ; the average duration of each was 25'8 days. I pdei 
the new Burma Courts’ Act the appellate business of these tribu¬ 
nal has almost ceased. In the chief Court of the Province, <’ 
23 appeals, the decision of the lower Court was confirmed m ■ 
cases' an-1 reversed ia three. 




The Civil Courts, 
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Civil Justice . 


J^dovcj .—During 1871 there were instituted in the Civil Courts 
Coorg 1,011 suits against 1,312 in the previous year. The ag¬ 
gregate value of the property in litigation was Rs. 86,803 again: t 
R s - 1/34,601 in 1870. This large decrease in the number and 
Value of suits is not considered to have been due to any diminu¬ 
tion of trade or business, a large proportion of the cases filed in 
1S70 having, it is stated, been so instituted to prevent their 
being barred by the Limitation Act. which swelled the number 
hat year. The decrease is also to some extent attributed to the 
sti'Let enforcement of the rules regarding the vakeels practising 
m Courts. All the suits, with one exception, were disposed 


No. 


Courts. 


Parpattegara* 

^oobedars’ 

i'owu 

? u d Class Asst. Supt.'i 
> 8t . do do 

superintendent 


Courts 

do 

do 

Court 

do 

do 


Total 


table 


flu written obligation ... 

I" 11 u usvritt©n obligation .. 

; vn account stated 

Money had and received-. “ 

t'Cods sold 

[ p‘°ach of oontract not mentioned above., 

‘i nt not falling uudor the rent law 
; ,property or value thereof 

I i\ Uta ^ or hnn.ovable property 

,ta .declare and establish rights to real p 
1 pre-emption, foreclosure, iVo,, 

’ Snh 8 declare and establish personal rig hta 
^ * * or dissolution of marriage 

I 1 uita for partition 

f ? u ![ 8 re h^iug to religion and caste 
'Uita for defamation 

"!*'» for spoelio perform audo of contract 
, lil * 1 ’ o i dispnto adoption 

I ^Uita under Hindoo law ... 



1 

1870. 

1871. 

De- 

creafto. 


1C8 

137 

31 


521 

478 

43 


521 

317 

170 


85 

42 i 

43 

... 

10 

0 , 

10 1 


1 

1 1 

... 1 

... 

1,813 

1.011 | 

1 3U1 

exhibited in tlie followin'; 


1870. 

18/1. 

i .■ 


707 

,' 

6(H) 


15G 

ll‘» 


114 

88 


30 



84 

58 1 


12 

18 1 


83 

07 


8 

I 


... 


property, in- 




20 

16 



1 


2 

l! 


i 



3 



Total 


1 312 


loii 


a h 2 
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Mysore* 


pueals remained undisposed of on the 1st January 18<1 
and 65* were preferred during the year. Of these, 73 were 
disposed of. The rules framed under the provisions of Sections 
20 and 22 of the Court Fees’ let VII. of 1872, for the service 
of process iu Coorg, came into force from June 1871 and the 
.'■vstem is reported to be working veil. J he realizations .were 
Rs. 1,352 and the cost of establishment Rs. 1,301, leaving a 
small surplus balance of Rs. 50 credited to Government. 

Mysore. —The number of civil suits instituted in all tlio courts of 
Mysore during tbe past year was 20,7(11, or 230 more than were 
filed in 1870. The number of suits instituted in each district, 
(r ^eluding 11 in the Superintendents’ Courts) and the percentage 

.' * __ _ ... .1 .. il,ii- pli amn •_ 


Bangalore. including tho 
•‘ouri of Small Cau3ea 
JELolar 

T’>omkoor ... 

Mysore ... ... 

Iiu.MU 

SUitnoga 

... 

t. hituldroog 


1870. 

1871. 

9,077 

9,312 

2.363 

2.824 

1,110 

1,231 

2,609 

2,802 

852 

1,011 

1,607 

1.354 

1 *J A'l 

1,1*19 

630 

VG6 


Difference. 

1 

Increase, j Decrease, 

Percentage, 
of Increase. 

Percentu«e 
of Decrease. 


665 


7*14 

4H 


'*1562 


112 


9*09 

... 

193 


6*88 


169 

“'253 

16*72 

*18*63 

*’*ioi 

... 

8*3 ) 

... 

136 


14*07 


1 1 1 . V ■» 1 \ A 1* ■ 


XlltJ I'.llUWiU^ UUUlJHumiw -- 

each description of suits instituted : 


I i , written obligation ... 

t 'u unwritten „ 

I On account stated «■► 

Mile., b id and received 
Gooctrt sold ... 

1 Broach of contract not mentioned bolow... 
i itont not fallirnr under the rent i.iw 
Movable property or value thereof 




Other Suifi 

in?t*i for Immovable property 


lUl f 

for iuht iM'- p/>rforaiam*e of comroci 
" to dpciivr.; and enublish righto to real proper 
pre-emption, foreclosure, &o* ••• 

to declare and ettablitfb personal righto 
for au account 

relating f o religions endowments 

mi u.ddo judgmcnto, contractu or obllgt 1 
ground of fraud ... 

.. for dissolution of marriage 

f.,r inforceniyai of matrimonial rlgbto 
partition ‘ 

relating 1 5 religion and caste 



Total 
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Civil Justice . 


number of suits for 
om the preceding year 


§L 


disposal, including 1,4*37 pending 

A -and 2G cases transferred! from one 

t'Ourt to another, was 22,227, 24*7 more than in 1870. Of 

this number, 21,253 cases were disposed of, or 710 in excess 
0 *he number disposed of in 1870, leaving a balance of &74 suits 
pending at the close of the year, against 1,437 at the close of 

the number of suits for disposal, disposed of and ponding 
tuc close of the year before each class of Court, as well as 


at 

the 


average number of suits decided by the officers of each 



Suita for 
disposal. 

Disposed of 

Peading. 

Avcrr-go No. 1 
decided by 
the Oillcerj of 
each tomt. 

AmS:iIr S “ a,IC “ u »» Court 
istack 

7 

7,029 

8. 9:? 
8,913 

78 

i7 

0,915 

8.100 

8,162 

87 

13 

m 

86 

701 

9 

4 

0,4y I 

09 

0S3 * 

8 

4 

Total 

Of thn 


22,227 

21,263 

074 

•:oi 


wnTZ ^ egate 1111111 l, er ol suits disposed of 23 4 per cent, 
rmn^i ( ec, ded on their merits and 7G*G were uneuntested. The 
cirk a hl )ea ^ s preferred to the various Courts was 072 
of 1 ) n The total number for disposal, inclu ive 

74()-of P eil( Jirig at the close of the preceding year, was 

n . ! J . Aese > GS l were disposed of, one w r as transferred, leaving 
peadugon the 81st.December. The orders in , . 

VVer ? oa V’«ed 78 modified, 100. reversed, 60 remanded and If* 
, ! ,n,ssed for default 

iy\o\u 'J' ]u aduition to the Courts of the two divisional Conimis- 

the \ * -T° *he ^ e t si dent there were 4*4 tribunals open dun > 


rhr^T* C - tu Wi, Vy \\ \>. X TL* 111 U l 

‘»i oV Q ’ 1 ? ^J le hearing -fcivil suits. The sui 
tuLl ld , 2l > 6 ¥ *"* " disposed of. The fi 


flits filed numbered 


ie work done b 


disposed of. The figures relating to 
cent, of ti C * v i ' JJ sevora l courts, show that 30*4 pm 
Cause Coi » t ‘ V> U) ^ e 0llttum was performed by the three Snail 


) )er cent, 

ami 228 


r.uvuttoe, Kllidhpore, and Kliamgm n, U/ti 


^ r >u, llhaf 


hy Assistant and Extra Assistant Oomrnnsmnon 
pci cent by the Tehsildars. Comparing Lh< 


of its 


litigation 


predecessor, au increase ; pperus 


VI ^ 1 \7 :■ Liu IUVH.UOO ' [ | • 7 

oontHlmf su ' ts ’ 01 22 per cent, to which the Western Division 
District the" 1016 lar ? el y. l,i:ia tlie Easteru ' 1,1 tlu 


'vhich tlionuh Wa9 . 0n °- suit <0 cve ‘T 30 persons; a propuhou 

pore durino 0 i«7rt - lUlte ,'T to l1iu miuk ^litigation m iVig- 
*“ 13 eertninlv tin Riilno^f. i»l r*nm-i’dtuIaUO!i, 


The average b/ U ■* certain l v no subject ot coni, 
was as i , Sui,a to population foi tho whole province 
° ' 3 persons, but it must be r< memhoud that, tic 


% 


Ues of populal 


arsons, but 
a have b 


it must bo romc 
jou stationary since 


i8b7 when 
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census was taken, 
that whether the cost 


The experience of past years show- 
of going to Jaw be heavy or light, 
(he Courts are thronged with suitors. Perhaps this may m 
part be owiim to not more than a third or fourth of the suits 
being contested and to the fact that defendants are content to be 
saddled with costs iu view to obtaining a fresh loan from the 
usual plaintiff, the money-lender. Vakeels, again, are pro- 


<SL 


U nil 111 pidlullllj tiiv-r aii j ' ° . 1 • ' tta 

rooters of litigation; and though the character of the native 

& . . i i 1_ 1 1 h.x .MiArnn/v f I , ava 1C Tin 


Bar iu Berar » said to be gradually improving, there is no 
doubt that it is by no means free from all suspicion of fosteuhffi 
needless dissension. The case, too, with winch a plarn 
by employing a Vakeel can collect payment of lus debt, tlnoug i 
the Civ/Courts, and still more the public opinion which 
attaches triumph rather than any shadow of reproach to 
the pursuit of decrees, increase the difficulty of mipedmg the 
omvard current of litigation in a district like Akolah. The 
Character of the litigation shows but little variation as com¬ 
pared with previous years. The following is a detailed state- 
me lit of the suits settled : 


Nature of suits. 


On written obligation •*» *” 

On unwritten do. * M 

On account stated 

Money bad and received 

Goods sold ... ••• , 

breach of contract not mentioned above 

Kent not falling under rent law ... 

Movable property or value thereof 

& rent, "with or without ejectment,'or cancelment 

lease ... ••• 

Enhancement or abatement ol rent 

»r withholding receipu/or on sccount 

illegal restraint 

For Euttabs or Kubooiiats 

For j.. tm at or recovt ry of possession 

Suite under r.nt law not included in above ... 

cu ts for immovable property ... 

5;:;:: t r&xtzsss&Z *. « 

i»ro-emotion, foreclosure, 

ruits to declare and establish personal rights ... 

Suita for an account 

Suits relating to religious endowments 

.Suits to sot aside judgments, contractu, &o. 

iu^a relating to marriage 

Suits for partition 

>u:ts relating to shipping 

puics r dating to rt ligion 

Claims not included in above 


Number. 


of 


of 


12.009 

1,43(5 

3,317 

151 

1,199 

994 

1G9 

331 

140 


23 

1 

7 


mg 
... I 


31 

r> 

219 

24 


173 

63 

29 

o 


1 

17 

9 


Total 


1 

131 


21 026 
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Civil Justice, 

these, 81 per cent, were settled on the merits, M per d 
compromised, 2 per cent, withdrawn and 3 per cent, 
dismissed for default. Of those settled on the merits, 53 per 
cent, were decided on confession of judgment, IB per cent, 
decreed ex parte and 1 per cent, referred to arbitration. Only 31 
suits in every hundred were contested. The plaintiff obtained 
a decree in 8,695 cases, or 10 per cent. More than half the suits 
v wcre on ,written obligation and in only 219 was th : possession 
of immovable property involved. The number o r applications 
lor execution of decrees was 14,569. In 31 per cent, the decree 
Was full}’, and in 34*5 per cent, partially, executed. In 11*3 
per cent, the decrees were satisfied without the aid of the courts 


a iid in 4E3 per cent, property was attached and sold to the 
extent of 291 per cent. Land was sold in 41 cases in West 
^orar. In connection with these land sales the following extract, 
^om one of the Divisional Reports, is worthy of attention:— 
-n the Akdah District, where the harvests were found to have 
partially failed, land sales in execution of decrees were not re- 
commended for the Resident’s sanction, and the Courts wevo 
uesired to decree instalments where the impoverished agricul¬ 
turists were concerned. This has been carried out to a great 
extent, and many cultivators on the brink of ruin have been 
enabled to retain their cottages aud plough cattle, which would 
otherwise have been seized in execution, and sold for almost 
nothing/’ About 200 persons were imprisoned for debt in East, 
and 267 in West, Berar. Of these 409 were discharged, leaving 
14 in the civil jails at the close of the year. 

Here is an interesting table showing the castes of those v, ho 
figured as plaintiffs ar.d defendants. The information refers only 
to the Western portion of the Distriots :— 


Castea. 


ChriBtiaua 

Marwateea 

^usBulmaas 

Brahmins 

Kooubeea 

Others 



Plaintiffs. 

Per Cent. I 


21 

’1 


0.343 

431 


708 

6’8 

. t . 

1,712 

13 - 


2,026 

153 


3,340 

17*7 


13,210 

—H 


— 



9^ ^ le total number of decisions appealed against in the Hi- 
^Ppellate Courts 246 were confirmed, 114 reversed, 70 reman 


ed 


^ t'U'ther enquiry, 2 compromised and 9 dismissed ox 





















-wrtmdrawn. From the original decision's of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, haying jurisdiction in suits up to Rs. 5,000 in value, 
107 regular and 13 special appeals were preferred; 76 were 
confirmed and 30 modified or reversed. In the appeals to the 
Provincial Sudder Court of the Resident, the orders of the 
lower Courts were confirmed in all cases. While there is still 
much room for improvement, it is satisfactory to record that the 
administration of Civil Justice in JDerar during 1871 gave evi¬ 
dence of real progress. 
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C/'r/HiJial Justice: Bengal, 


CHAPTER IV. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 



Bengal. 


For. the administration of Criminal Justice in Bengal (liero 
are the High Court, the Courts of Session and the Courts ..f tho 
vanou, classes of Magistrates The High Court on 

it \J v*’ t S1,l S' le i uJ S° with a jury, all cases committed to 
llrii 1 vUe V alcutta Magistrates and cases in which Europ.au 
of thi* p Sul, J ec . ts aid defendants, committed by the Justices 
t j C y ]n Ce in tIie J nter * or of Bengal. On its.appellate side, 

0 f 01 ^ 0Ul ‘t, by a bench of two or more judges, disposes 
01 -^ 1 ,!s ’-elating to evictions on trials heroic the Courts 

; U r ^ vises > upo. u reference from Sessions Judges or 
tir,?" 1SLra - eS ^ l * le ( * ecis ious T °f inferior Counts when in°orror 
all i . P 0JU ^ °f fnw; and it confirms, modifies, or nnuuls 
senteuees of death parsed by Sessions Courts in tho 


• , . ^ uouau pn 300U oo>>ioi!.s courts 11 

- ^cuor. The Courts of .'Session in tho interior are ore 


"filed 


a feiugtle judge, ivho tries, with the aid either of juries 
lessors, all cases com -in it ted by Magistrates empowered to 
^ up end, passing any sentence authorised by law, and decides, 
oKtapg alone, all appeals from the decisions of Magistrates 
Raving full powers, when bho sentence exceeds one month's im- 
pi 1 son incut- or 50 rupees' fine. In each district thero is one 
■Magistrate having full powers, who is also Collector and the oxc- t 
cuuve bead of the district administration in all depart,im .its. 

J 1 ^ officer has higher powers than other full-powered M gis- 
n ! te ^ . i u that lie hears' appeals from the inferior Magfi.tiate^ of 
subordinate grades wi'fiin the district. Appeals from full- 
powered Suhordi nate Magistrates lie, as already stated, to the * 
^ ssious Court. 'The ordinary limits of the full powers A a 
Vn^ lb ^ late * u respect ( Jsentencing offenders, are impriv'.nnumfc, 
c * ^ rigorous or sim pie; U P to two years, including solitary 
r ^ mement up to three months ; fine to tho extent of Rs. 1,000; 

- ’RJprisonmout ana 1 fine combined ; and whipping Tho Subm - 
aV! 1 ;^ ,a o !Sr rates are A two grades ; the first of wfifi-h can 
l * m prisonmenfc up to six months ; fine up to Rs. 200, oi* 
h ~ 1 > ai *tl whipping. T 1 lie second can only imprison up to one £ 
Tim 1 ° r ^ U|Q X1 P t0 ^ S * 01 combine these punibhmaits. 

0 cla ^ses of offence * which the various guides of Magisiiat.es 
- C , (,Jm P e tent to try,and those which they must commit r»r 
i) ^; the Courts of Session, are carefully defined in the oc)i0- 
es °t the Criminal Procedure Code. 

>*va ,p 4BU i. 21 
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result of the Sessions trials on the original side of the 
High Court during 1871 was 4 discharges without (rial, 40 nc- 
(juitfuis and 131 convictions, or 710 per cent, of the number 

dealt with. , . 

The following statement shows the number of persons com- 


<SL 


• 

1870 

1871. | 

| 2,251 

Discharged without trial 

Acquitted ... ... ••• 

Convicted ... ... ••• 

Deferred ... — 

D.td, escaped, nr transferred 

1 ending trial at end of year ... 

Total 

21 1 
1,358. | 

2,324 1 

115 

36 

351 

25 

1,262 

2,215 

30 

17 

1 469 

4,205 

'| 4,064 

i 1 


The total number ij conuaeij aim r< rerreo umuig ioi . 

was 6T9S per cent, of the number (3,558) actually disposed of. 
The statement below shows the to tal number of persons sen¬ 
tenced by Sessions Judges. The cupi lal sentence was confirmed 
in the cases of 72 persons of the \)Q on whom this sentence 
was passed 


Nature of punishment. 

Sentenced to death ... 

n transportation for life 

M for a term ... 

li^orous imprisonment %wth solitary confinement 1 
n without ditto ... 1,850 

simple imprisonment • ... I'd 


Persona. 

90 

m 

CO 


fine with imprisonment 
without ditto 


190 

23 


i.ec-i 


whipping ia addition to other pu uishment 
,, in lieu of ditto 


213 

S 


T'tal . 2,430 

The cases appealed to the Sessions Courts involved 9,1 oo 
pei :ohs. These were the results 


Appeals or Applications rejected in the case 
Ssmeuuofl onufirrood 
,, modified 

Jt reversed 

Proceedings quashed 

Portlier inquiry or evidence ordered in the ca.>^ of 
Cases referred ':■> Hich Court for revision iu the case of 
^ ppealfl pending trial iu the caco of 


Persona, 

1 , 5*3 

4.643 

569 

1,479 

40 

42 

2*20 

312 




Total 


9.138 
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ie total number of persons under trial before tbe criminal 
courts of the various classes of Magistrates iu Bengal, excluding 
Calcutta, was :— 


Discharged with trial 
Acquitted or released 
Convicted 
Committed 

D.ed, escaped, or transferred 
llemaiuing at end of 3'ear 


Persons. 
... 35,540 
... 29 789 
... 81.093 ) 
... 3 G80 \ 

0 37 

... 4 754 


£4 773 


Total ... 155.504 


^he number of persons, 84,778, convicted and committed by 
Magistrates was oG’i? per cent, of the number, 150,113, ac¬ 
idly disposed of. The total number of persons sentenced by 
Magistrates to imprisonment, forfeiture of property, fine, and 
shipping, respectively, was :— 


l*ii}Orou8 imprisonment 
Simple 

forfeiture of property 
|! Uo ith imprisonment 
jhtto without 

H hipping in addition to other punishment 
C>itto m iieu of other punishment 


20.77-M 
1,31)0 \ 
(3 

6 ,074 | 
50 942 \ 
259 
2,7*2 


22,140 


56,010 


ihe total amount of judicial tines imposed during the yem 
'was R>. 7,11,528 of winch Ks. 5,32,120 was realized. In tho 
Calcutta Magisterial Courts there were discharged wjtlmul tiid 
4,ilS; acquitted 5,183; convicted 27,536 and committed l v o. 
In 437 cases coming b fore the Sessions Courts, jmu- w. ic 
employed, and in 1,182 cases assessors. In jury cases tin? dud 
•'p^cd in the verdict in 384 and disapprov' d of die v.t- 
di ct in 53 cases. The Judge differf# from the assessors in MO 
01 the eases before tbe High louit, h'O were tried by 
J u ;y, 3 were struck out under section 8, Act XJll. of 1865 and in 
od the prisoners pleaded gtiilry, making a total of 13 > cases. 

It is satisfactory that the number of cases did not increase in 
r ’j* j'icb the verdict of the jury was dissented fr >m by the Ju g»‘. 
/ . l, ~ u however, some very glaring failures ot ju&liee u ; n v 

^hds. Conspicuous amongst these was a case at BoilminpoUh 
‘ ero a nun who haul made a determined attack upon the Co- 
^ ’ n °rQ meral’s Agent an 1 he Civil Surgeon upon the h 
p as ^quitted iu thu face of the clearest evidence. In Urn llooglily 
hstiiot, aUo, the Commissioner iu his Crime Report brmi 
, j( ‘ i lr ‘ numerous iust.nncrs in which the jury ha \ acquitted tho 
f h>r>a jq face 0 f apparently sufficient evidence and hi' 
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our month iv,is moled out to him. .Another m.in.vftr 

^•menoed f.o six months’ imprisonment, (his third conviction) 
fur an offence' under section 380, Penal Code, but got only Id 
d- vs for a subsequent conviction under t he same section. J he 
revolt of the various instances cited by the Superintendent 
of the Presidency Jail, is to show that about inue-teuths 
of the sentences passed oil second or later convictions are tor 
!■ Hill of |.;,J than a year and one-fifth of them are for one 

month or less. It seems, therefore, either that the provisions 

of the law empowering Magistrates to pass a heavier sentcuce 

in cases of repeated convictions, ftre frequently ignored oy me 
Magistrates sitting in Calcutta, or that the police are lamen a- 

I. v deficient in the means of producing evidence of previous C09- + 
vie. ions. It is especially necessary that in the case of jnvende V 
offenders repeatedly convicted, heavier sentences should be pass- > 
ed : there is no other chance of preventing them from becoming 

| r .nlum I criminals. In the Presidency Jail especially, and to 

some extent, in other jails, tlm attempt ha., been made to segre- 
to them from the other prisoners, but owing to short son- 
fences uo appreciable reformatory effect has been obtained. 

J be'remedies which have been suggested in the case of juvenile 

should pass such sen tent 

on juvenile offenders as may in point of length he compatiM 
with a iu nr.natoi y procedure ; '2 That Government should l c cm- 
tiouci'oil to detain juvenile offenders for such period as it may 
think necessary to complete the reformatory process if the sen¬ 
tence passed is not sufficient for that end. 1 here were 3,001 Hog. 
gmas for first offences, and 388 for second or subsequent offences , 
t. 1 1 *il .bS'J.or 34 fewer than in last year and -Km fewer than 

in istffi. I here were 06 males and a females executed dmin 

v,.'caiust 41 males and 5 female* in 1870 and .x) male., a - 

Is fell-lies ill 1809. The largest number of executions was a • 

J. .,mu where 11 persons wore hanged ; 6 were executed a. 
ij ..., ’f'hittagOrifr and Ranches and 2 in Calcutta, one o 
wlivin' wvu, Abdoidia, the murderer of the lamented Mr. Justice 

Norman. 

Of criminal cases known as cognisable to the poli^,*n vhw» 
irrest without warrant, ..ere were Si.tbS avail 

miens year. Processes wt-ie is .u.d agmust 


Ihc 


iiay 

in 


tin 


i •/, -c- ./ 

J ’ 

; p. ; sons, of whom 8J. 

,891 appe 

5() )ii;C 

rent, 

were ult 

i 111 ate I 

y convi '« 

17 I 

jii croa* ■- 

> .main 

!v undei 

■ the 

head of ] 

rit j a 

in iht 

; Burdwo 

nr Pr< 

3sidenov, 

J 

lid AbSl 

am divisi 

ions, a 

iivi al*o in 

1,11 ( lid 

i 

n'tovy e: 

jcnlaru 

,tion of 1 


. J. The chsvv allowed an 
minor oflfence.s ogainst tin* 


the Sonthal rer^unn; 
the cause of this 13 g'v 
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. Criminal Justice. 

Wcognifcablo cases there was a genera1 increase. There w 

cuM's of criminal force oi assault; the d.visions in which 
this class of potty offence was most prevalent were Dacca. Ghittc- 
gong, Presidency, Hurd wan, ami ltajshahye. J n the Chittagong 
division, out of 0,424? non-cognizable crimes as many as 8,48o fell 
under this denomination and in the Dacca division assault ee > s 
stood at 10,581 against a total of 18,525 non-cognizable caves of 
all kind -.. The following di Uriels in t he above two divisions aio 
those in which this class of offence cliieJly prevails :— 


1871. 


Districts. 


Due 

Jhici. ^rguuge 

Ti/'jieiv-ih 

Buneectpo're 

^d'akhaliy 

'dyinensing 

Chatagwug 

Total 


1870. 


Number of 
h.'sutut ioua. 
3, 1 581 
2 530 
2,105 
3,993 
1.482 
1,151 
804 
850 


14,781 


Districts. 

Sylbet 
Ti npoi ah 
M ymensing 
Backergunge 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Noak bully 
Furreedporo 

, Total 


Number of 
iu.'iiitutiouo. 

2.434 
2,209 
2 100 
1.070 
1,511 
777 
1,304 


15,1 u 1 


The number of institutions in Sylhet and the prominent 
position which it occupies in the list tor both years, shov ck\i’ y 
he quarrelsome character of its inhabitants. 

The frequency of offences against the marriage laws attracted 
the attention of Government. The number of tbarges made, 
tlm proportionately small number of persons accused v. lm w no 
brought to trial and-still smaller proportion ot cmivaniocs, 
seemed to show that a want was felt somewhere in the -*u 
relating to marriage; that the evil Was on the increase : an 
a persistent" 41 *'* K " :rt/v fn hmitf- some social 

under the 

showed to be not properly applicabl 
ferred l\i 2 charges vere lower-class 


o marriage ; that the evil Was on me n.uu^ _. , ‘ v * 
mt attempt was being made to bring some fcouu nin »co 
te C imfnud law, which the scanty number or convict ions 
to be not properly applicable. The peop.o *h:> pro- 


Mahomedaus, cspcmal 


boatmen " w hosc prolonged and constant absence irom then homes 
very m\ lc U conduced o iuiidelity outlie part ot then wivcb. 
The pane it v of couv ; *-^;ns tochaiges was accounted (or in d< */• *• 

•vay,; sou..,nines theW 1 ' 1 '* returnetl to her J 1 '"' 1 ; 1L £'* 

’-w *%Vd married vvc'«»« ^ ^ ‘ f|Wo iu ' ,o 

piostitaL©. Duriticr I S 1 the statistics of the ofkiice m vt 


in- 


diets of the Dacca O DivC i0 '! W010 ,; 18 

Cases, teraons ag.ui 


Bttckergnrige 

Syiliet 

Dacca 

Furteodpore 
M yaieuaiug 


278 

260 

172 

111 

73 


process 


filial whom Couvi 
issued. 


301 

108 

184 

381 

V0 


U 

5 

15 

i) 

4 
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iia which it is impossible to conjecture. The subject of the 
numerous acquittals in Rooghly and 24-Perguunahs, howeiei, 
undenw ut enquiry. The Lieutenant-Governor consulted the High 
Court as to whetlier the system should be continued or not, and 
If eonlinued, whether its operation should not be modified, either 
by withdrawing it from certain districts, or by limiting more 
Strictly the classes of offences triable by jury. In tlie meantime tno 
introduction of the new Criminal Procedure Code, which gives a 
reference to the High Court from the verdict of a jury trial when 


<SL 


dissented 


to me O.JgIl num Uio wivuvu 

from by the Judge, will put a stop to the scandals 
] I \? un in some districts. * 


that have occasionally cropped up in some districts. I he. 
l/ircre towns are, as might be expected, the principal abodes 
oi crime ; Patna and Moorshedabad standing highest in their res¬ 
pective divisions. With regard to female convictions, the propor¬ 
tion lo the total number of convictions was 481 percent. 

In Bliaiigulpore, Purneali, Rungpore, Dacca, Furreedpore and 
Backei "Lihc ‘ the number of women convicted was Lss than L 
per cent, of tlie total number, and iri Sylhet it was less than l 
p r cent In Darjeeling, 'he Knsya Mills and Caciiar, the number 
of women convicted was 0 per cent, and upwards ; in biug- 
bhoom Burdwan and Calcutta it was considerably over 9 per 
cent.. Hazareebugh, Midnapore, Halasore, and Cuttack bdlowing 
with percentages ranging lrom 7 52 to S-6\ 1|j ie /U 

division of Burdwan gave as many as 20 per cent. I he reason 
of this curious phenomenon in Burdwan are not known. * 
of the districts named the greater independence ot tno 
women ot Indo-Chinese and semi-aboriginal races accounts tor 
Ml, ugiv.es. Looking at the religion of the criminal popula¬ 
tion o tlir, jails, the totals arc as follow • 

, .. . 1119 

( l.aropeftns ••• 

Eurasians ... ••• 

Natives ... 


Christiana 


Mu3?ulmao!3 

/ill others .. 


15,846 

24,075 

2,155 


5GG 


41,57(3 


Total 


42,1*2 


The proportion of female crime to total crime in regard to 

religion is thus shown<*„». 
AUiou^ Hindoos 


... ••• 

Clirisuaua 
; , vll oi hors 

qq, e ‘ following statement arranges the 
; -.>ulim fo castes 


... 3’0B 
... 123 „ 

... 445 

convictions of the ycai 
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Mussulmans 

... 

30 8 

per cellf. 

2,0-9 

C has as or cultivators, Hindoos ... 

8 0 

n 

: 

Gov.alas or Qopus 

D ••• 

7 2 

i/ 

1.0SS 

Kaihartas 

U 

GO 


1.552 

K aisths 

a •” 

o-i 

,• 

1.522 

Bralmiius 

jy 

6-0 

M 

1, I/O 

Doaadha 

j, ... 

5 0 

t » 

1,077 

Hill Tribes 

J> ••• 

i,. 4 0 

it 

4S0 

ilajpoota 

?» ••• 

1*9 


420 

Christians 

)» ... 

1*0 

,, 

385 

Chau dais 

»> 

1*5 

It 

2S3 

Kurmees 

1 ) 

M 

it 

3,190 

Misceilaueona Hindoos 

i/’&c.) !!; 

... 12 . 

i t 

Miscellaneous (Chinese, Jews 

a 5 

if 


| lie class of shopkeepers and traders is well represented m 
-Alipore, Presidency* .Patna, Bhaugulpore, Midnapore, Dacca, 
My me rising, Moorshedabad, Gya and Jessore. In ext to the 
- r °at metropolitan jails, Dmagepore imprisons the largest 
mini her of artisans, while Dacca has by far the largest liiiiD- 
,(Jl \ domestic servants, Patna coming third. Tho ‘‘ Pro- 

^'■'siouar class is also most numerous in Dacca. Govermneno 
Sjlv ants abound in Rujshahye and Cuttack but are absent 
111 Dinagepore. The proportion of this class imprisoned id 
probaoly greatly, in excess of their numerical proportion to 
the population generally, as there is a large class of offences 
'tthieh only Government servants can commit. Upwards ol 
Dehree prisoners, 1 BO at Chittagong, 315 ar Midnapore and 
^ s 3 at the Presidency Jail were described as of (S no occup u mi.’ 

the female prisoners, 795 were married, (594 widows, at) 
nmnamod and 31*2 were prostitute?. 

There were during the year 1,228 convicted prisoners who 
hod been previously in jail, or 4S3 per cent. or. the ja’l 
population, The. largest percentage appeared in the Pmm- 
<lcncy Jail, a fact accounted for, not only by tlm mind o 
of professional thieves in a large city like Calcutta., but 
also by the greater care that is taken in the collec.imi ol 
statistics on this subject at this jail. The record of previous 
convictions put in by the police at a trial is frequent!) untrust¬ 
worthy, not from excess but from deficiency j and die sy.toiu 
observed in the Presidency Jail is to trust for the reco guiuuu 


01 prisoners to the warders and others who ate Ihnokir wiih 
tUoir faces. Recognitions m:\de in this way have nlinnst 
always been confirmed by the jail records and by the admissions 
°i the prisoners themselves. The statistics of the same jail 
v 'ho\v that habitual criminals when reconvicted me treated fiu 
tc’O leniently, in fact. it would seem somet m* s ihct the m .n« r 
they are convicted t ho more their sentences dimmish in soue.by. 
Guts in one case a man convict* d of a first ofihnce ol tlic 4 c had 
boon imprisoned for nine month's, while on a third -aovre; on 
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witbstapdin" Uie nusatisfactory result which the ah 
rcJurn shows, the local authorities state that iu many cases 
substantial justice is done by the absconding wife being made 
over to the husband even when no case lies against an abductor ; 
and thus the main object of the institution of the complaint 
being attained, the prosecution is abandoned, the whole ‘pics- 
tiou of the prevalence of these offences in the eastern districts 
was under inquiry. 

the instance of the Lieutenant-Governor a defect m 


At 


the code of Criminal Procedure reading criminal lunatics was 
amended during iho year. Kumer >u.s cases occur p' " 4l) ch 
persons under Uie influence of gun]a or otfitt d£, u o ccome 
!i -"ne, and during their insanity commit heinous aim violent 
crimes. On being brought to trial before the courts, they „*vo ac¬ 
quitted on the ground of insanity ; and in several ca^es in which 
this judgment has been returned, the circumstances; were such a* 
Jo make it very doubtful whether the plea had much to justify 
the verdict. In the interior specially, it must often bo difficult to 
dintin' 1 uidi between cases of real and counterfeit insanity. On 
Mm acquittal the accused are seut to the lunatio asylums for 
cow in emeu t ar.d treatment. Here, under enforced abstinence 
fi )M drugs and with proper treatment, they are restored in time 
to soundness of mind. As the law stood, the Government was 
c onpolled, whenever tlio visitors of the asylums or a special 
commission declared them to be sane, to release them, no matter 
what might have been the nature of their crime or the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 


vo v..v, vu 0 v. In doing so danger was incurred, for they 
wmv almost certain to revert to their old habits and the possi¬ 
bility of a recurrence of crime made Government very reluctant 
to sanction their release. The I^ieutenant-Gaw 4 nor therefore 
proposed that Government should have #■« discretion to confirm 
criminal lunatics guilty of heinous cihnes e.eu after the 
uutli nities of the asylum considered ili-m to be sane, nnd fhat 
11,ci :-ii cum«tanoes of each case should carefully C( -rwideieu 
b.-Mre release wins granted to men who lid* committed r-iurder or 
serious assaults, Those views were adopteq \ } y uture aru * 

the lav. on the point was accordingly amended J\ the new 


Jude of Criminal Procedure, section 4:>). Act X of Id72. 

An invesliga; ion into railway accidents W os also held, resulting 
n a rule compelling local officers ot police to conduct inquiries iu 
omvi t with the railway officials, 
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Criminal Justice. 

■mnt of offences rfyortid and of persons Iri-d, convicted , 
acquitted in the year 1S71.* 



Description of deuces. 



fences againfct the Statj' ••• . 

Uncnceu relating to the ariT? v amt na t \ y 
f Unlawful .'saelnbly 
—atictnpt*^ 


Offences against j R . .. & c 
I' iblic tranquil- \ " ’ * n «- 

lity ‘ ! —attuiL* 


-attcu. t 


I Affray ... 

I—attempts 
/ My pubiic eerv ams 
J—attempts 
"j Relating *o pu Dnc 

Contempt of lawful authority 
i'-ibo evidence oi subornation, &c., of 
the eama ... 


i Offencefi 


- .atempts ... . ••• . 

Offences against public JuMica 
—uitempts 
Offences relating to cola ... 

„ „ to stamps 

,, u t.o weights a nd hica- 

Btiroa 

,, affecting public health* 

„ safety ... 

• „ convenience 

' u decency or m orals... 

„ relating to reli gion... 

Murder 
—attempts 

Culpable homicide ... 

- -attempts ... ... «•* 

Abetment of suicide ••• 

, .-attempts ... 

'pug^ee, &o, 


Causing ml.; 
carriage . 


Attended with p"£ r<1 ’ 
i vat,ing oircunia tAucea 

j —— 

\ Othe ‘• ,lh0H 

Injury to unborn o‘‘Ulren ... 

Exposure of infant 

. Concealment .*r hjj, 

pu»al ui the u bMi y 

\ —fttUU’ 
i Other 
i-ut 


! llnrt 


1 tVrongful restraint 
-attempta 

Wror.gMp conOnernent 
j Criminal force <r itnsault 
=1KTW5\*Uh 


7 

2 i ... 

2 

■2 . . 

i ( (j73 ' 

l,7d» PC 

0 j 


H 

8,403 n 

\o 1 

701 I ... 

14 1 

•JO | ... 

o** 1 

1 


1 

... ... 

» 

101 1 

1,86b 

4,610 | l> 1 

403 

203 i . | 

i'.wj 1 

1’ - '2 1 

1 

£•> 

' 

«• 

V 1 ... 

po 

■ 


176 | .. 

l:,i j 


u* | 

' «5 1 . 

6.1 

| 

27 

4 > 

383 

In 

* 1 

‘2*10 

141 

47 

1 ,,V 

6b 

i r 

M 


l 67 

V 


6 


1 3U 


j 17 



• ] 


• atatemont doca not include persons tried bj 
'Vol.XN 11 rittrl ‘- SJ 
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{ n\p\l of effaces reported and cf per6 on8 tried, con „ idea. and 
quiged in the gear 1871.—(CJputiinied.)* 
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IPcucrJptlon of Offoncoe. 


CU.O 
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s; 


K Snapping or ( With aggravating cir 
loreibio ah-■{ cmneturjeea 
duc'.iuu ... (— unempts 

AWtli.a . j Other cu.soa 

l — attempts 

li * • y 

• ' • r fie’IIng a miner for the pur- 

... 

1 ore J lar.jur ... 

Bapa ... *” 

-nuempta 

ofTcnufi 

—"tempts 

'n .... C V *’ lth a ^cra.slingcircum- 

UCOB 

(.0 Iier coses ... 
--attempts ... 

I ( Withe-KK^vailDgcircuiii- 

4 BUucv.n. 

( Otb r cases 
—attempts 
JWithhu.i 
(Other cas( 3 
—attempts ... 

/'.V I .!i runnier */ . 

a oily UT -'uspt to came 

1 death ur griovoue hur t. 

f Other caeca ... 

— attempts ... 

’initial misappropriation of property 
uempts 

■'im tllireach of trust 
•tenipUj 

ivlu| itoally dealing in 

H-u tf p uud.ji- U property 
erupts 
v*uk 


(’ 

tl.rlion } 
(c 

Uohhery .. 


f fcn 

o 5 

1 to 

§ ° 

* 

□ M 

© 13 

S' 0 

£ ’C 

if 

i* 

o 

f s « 

*§1 ,j 

rf 

, zj 

rs t5 

Si & 

n O w 
c Cu© 

g 1-3 

|i| 

II 

53 

1 

■* 


064, 006,307 


3G3, DCS, 308, 
300 

87 n and 871 

072 and 073 

374 

370 


077 


382 

379 to 381, & 

m 


380 to os ft 
331 and 335 


801 

092 


897 

395, 399, 100 
and 402 


tupcp 

; < nt de<v'ui and disposition 
erty 


I 403 and 404 
406 to 4u9 

411 to 414 
417 to 120 


85 

157 

1 ,1 


11 
21 

IP 1 ’ 

17 
38 

1 

57 


23o 

*232 

2 

12 

57 

15 

2«8 

17 

39 

1 


of 


if 


( V.'m h aggravating oircun .. 

) f tauci-M. 

’ j— attempt* ,,, 

V':Uei t . os ... 


- attempt 

f Hen.tiling in death or 
I other ft" vou» hu rt 

’ For ojium afilon . i 
’•arioux u/fouccb 


421 to 424 
4 JO to 433 , £ 
435 to 440 


420 to 428, * 
484 


iad 400 


22.9 03 
4.- 9 


1.358 

3 
15 

207 

5 

12 

1 6 

37 '8 

4 

81 4 

1 

2 21.1 


2. 100 

M 18 

4 

21 

740 


20,093 

Cl 

07 

1,270 

3 

23 

423 

2 

40 


1,500 

*755 

2 

1,677 


3,873 
... I 
790 | 
4 

« 

032 ! 

17 


135 

*185 

2 

12 

45 
10 
21 a 
11 
21 
1 

40 

t, 414 
SJ 

61 

870 

3 

16 

390 

1 

19 

87 

70S 


1 

] 

1.302 

</l 0 

1 

13 
f 03 


4,2.2 2.526 

9 3 


9,669 

ui) 

la 

831 

’**13 

94 

1 

25 

10 

430 


185 


877 
1 

406 39 


2,441 1 

"m b 

; I: 

287 3 


J,61! 

/ 6 1 


tf np< * 

O?. 4*1 li.fi, 

| 16, and Ji ,-i 

11 


1,2 n | 

1,752 

24 

or eases 

... | 447. 448, 453. \ 
660, 461, 

and 462 

J, 

JO 

12 j 

13 

... 

m *>!•,. 

«nys ; 

0 ,C ?0 I 

8,066 ' 

9,726 

4 

.... , 

1,714 ( 

32 

* 1 

21 


• s' uvt 

tacW’o-onii.„ ,o P :„ w a 

in C\tft 

nor j efdoui 

Mk-J h 

>U»t. 


' ijt.ed, escaped, trans- 
> f erred. 
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he following ia a comparative summary of all criminal judi¬ 
cial proceedings from 1S68 to 1S71, inclusive. The total num¬ 
ber proceeded against rose from 189,478 ia 1870 to 209,489 in 
JS71, 58 per cent, only of the latter being convicted, against 
GJT per cent, of the former :— 


— 

1871. 

1S70. 

1S09. 

ISOS. 

Tot'd number of persons Qnc.gtel and 
ptheceded against 

.N H. - • roportion of persons proceeded 
•gninet to population 1 in... 

209,4S9 

HO 

189,478 

130 

185,331 

133 

175,253 

141 

Discharged and Acquitted 





Under Penal Code ..i 

Do. Special Laws ... M . 

71.014 

16,282 

54,408 

13,081 

49*947 

13,241 

4S, 194 
13,263 

Total,discharged, &c. 
Percentage of person discharged to 
persons proaeedod agaiust 

87,800 

42 

08,089 

35*9 

03,188 

34 1 

Gl,457 

35 1 

Convicted l Saittnced 





| To death 
,, transportation 

imprisonment ... ... 

J t> whipping 

1 \? 

o'ber punishments (security for good 
beuaviour, maintenance orders, <y:). 

74 
0G 
47, $0:i 
1.781 
71,507 

874 

73 

SI 

46,504 
1,724 
72,439 

G20 

78 
105 
49,300 
1,9 00 
70,448 

G55 

. 9S 
180 
47,959 
2,132 
02,836 

853 

Deduct imprisoned in default ... 

G92 

102 

332 

242 l| 

. ■ 

Total convicted 

Por(K-utago of persoua convicted to per-. 
Hona proceeded against ... 

121,503 

58 

t 

121,3S’.» 

641 

122,103 

G5*9 

113,790 ; 

64*9 


From the subjoined statement the castes of grave offenders^ 
'•fuivietod under the Penal Code will be seen. The largest 
v i.r.bt.T ' f convictions was amongst Pariahs and low-caste 
I lira ; 1.871 Brahmins, 2,510 Mussulmans, 1,180 Moplab.-\| 
l,btl I\.i.:rs and Binints, 1,833 Shunars and Tiers were also, 
’’.momr the various offenders: — 
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Brahmins ... 

7 

•i 

6 

**• 


'i 

* j 


2 

24 

3 
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"s 
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Kajpoota ami Kahutrias 
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... 

1 
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00 



Comatjes... 
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2 



fl 
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12 

on 

7 

*9 
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... 

2 
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20 

83 

, 10 
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bail's and Bhiini3 . . 
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0 
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18 

i 
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32 

193 

9 

9 

1 i 

p lunar? and Tiers ... 

... 

8 
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ft j 
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Vi 
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355 
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J-j thcr Hindoo Castes 
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! soyas and SO^lraa) 

8 7 

43 

15 

ISO 

n 

80 

! P4 

755 

5.757 

K2 

03 

•j 2 

|Parlah9 ... 

... 

17 

3 

3 

82 

5 

39 

. u5 

415 

1 2,5:11 

j 18 

12 


t-hr it liana 


2 

1 

... 

9 

1 

... 

1 .. 


77 

1 r. 

2 

.. 

3 

• •• 

4 

! 5 


8 

3 

12 

3 

77 

j 482 

33 

-2 

11 


■Uibhaya... 


1 

2 




1 2 

4 
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' 

tdc-pUba .. 
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3 
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I 8 

32 



1 io 
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13 

17 

10 

' 1 

47 

1 21 - 

3 
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JOopparas ami Woddera 
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4 

1 3 

23 

ITS 

1 1 
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|X>nadiri 

’** 


1 

... 

2 


3 

20 

73 

l I'.T 

1 ^ 



(I Mnt*ravers and KOlIors 


2 

27 

... 

18 


10 

55 

| 103 

(JVl 

20 

3 

'V 

i* Oilier local criminal castes 

4 
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10 

2 

1.1 

3G 

! 102 

059 

7 

I 3 


[ 'Unjarles, Lumbadiea, 

and 
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1 Koraver* and Yerkalas 
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44 
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09 

10 
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1 

200 

1 

1 01 

... 


Other wandotiug erlmina! caste* 
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| 2 

45 

10 r « 

1 V 



Total 

l 

... 

125 

,110 

j 21 

joSl 

r 

241 

no 

2,003 

; 14,86a 

wo 

M2 
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Of all persons convicted under the Penal Code. 51,773 were 
m :des, 2,527 females and 497 juveniles (of whom 1* wore 
■ids-) The majority of the females were convicted of die 
otfenO G sof theft, petty hurt and assault. The offences of jovcniK , 
were mainly theft, under which head 229 were convict' d. 
Of 6G,791 persons convicted under Special Laws, GO,< GG ..re 
males, 0/32-1 females and 405 juvenile- (including 05 giik) 
The offences committed were chiefly breaches of the peace i'tindcr 
the Madras Town Police Act), petty thefts and assaults triable 
by heads of v illagos, 
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The appellate work of the various tribunals consisted of 8,506 
minai cases. Of these 8,079 were disposed of, 1,06#rejected, 
.‘3,7fi9 confirmed, 796 modified and 1,S50 reversed. The offence' 
of all kinds reported during the year were 148 ; o8S again. 1 
148,906 in 1870, showing an increase of 4,682 case.—4,02: 
mnler the Penal Code and 660 under Special Laws. O' 
fit 0,265 persons arrested or summoned in these cases 
206,928, or 71*3 per cent., were tried and 58 8 per cent, convict¬ 
ed and punished. The murders reported numbered 242 against 219 
in the previous year ; there were 100 cases of culpable homicide. 
To; these offeiices 73 persons were sentenced to death ^nd 51 tans- 
porif i for life. Of attempt to commit su cide, 247 capse-; were 

charged and in ] IS of tliesc convictions {h p »vvaw5. TJ u( ] er tlia 

heads of causing miscarriage, exposure of children, and^ con( . oa i. 
incut of birth, only 171 case., were reported raid in 47 C onvio- 
1 Lun: were obtained. Fifty-nine persons were punished, oi AY b 0 m 

H'lifivrt WPVO. »l86 Ct r.nc fit 


9 were males and 60 females. There were 386 e ases of 
grievous burl, as compared with 365 in 1870. Under th e head 
of causing hurt or grievous hurt to extort confession, there 
were 31 cases, against 23 in tl*a preceding year. Mnly 0 

cases, in 
The 
wen o 
head 
these 
and. p 
ported 

of up • dural offence and 6 
Vvcio punished in o cases, 
of dueoity : — 


which 19 persons were p unished, were estable ie d. 
number of cases of kidnapping was 7" *> 48 l )0 Kons 

puuidiod in 29 cases. Tb barges preferred undei the 

of rape were 87, against 9 in the preceding yeai ^ of 

only were established and 24 persons were convicted 
dir-d. Four cases of pros titution ol minors weic r c- 


IS 


ut none of them were establ. 
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f 1G09 persons concerned in house dacoities, G63 were arrest¬ 
ed and 168, or 23 per cent., convicted. Of 893 persons con¬ 
cerned in cases infields and jungles, 3 GO were arrested, and 
50 convicted ; of 1,275 persons concerned in cases on high¬ 
ways, 427 were arrested, of whom 108, or 25 per cent., .sere 
convicted, against 30 per cent, in 1870. Four dacoiis were, 
transported for life and the remainder were sentenced to vouous 
terms of imprisonment from 10 years to 1 year. Of the 304 
cases reported throughout the Presidency, 143 were committed 
l>y members of hereditary criminal classes, 93 by other than 
hereditary criminals and the remainder by persons not included 
hi the local criminal classes. Jn all 9 assailants and 9 availed 
were killed on the spot or died of the injuries received and in 
27 cases steel or firearms were used. 

The total number of cases disposed of by heads of villages 
was 28,034. Eighty-six per cent, of tho cases were tiied and of 
these 8-1 per cent, were convicted, 21,559 persons receiving 
punishment. Magistrates summarily determined 49,729 cases 
under the Penal Code. The number of cases sent for trial to 
the Higher Courts was 1,461; particulars arc given in the 
following table: — 

High and Session Courts. 


Class of Offences. 

In Principal Sudder 1 
Amcens’ Courts. 

i 

i 

* 

3 

to 

03 

4> 

m 

a 

V . 1 
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o 

CJ 

A 1 

.£P ^ , 

a 3 

fl o 

f—1 I fe-» 

Under Penal Code. 




tsfc, offences against tlie person 

4 

41)4 1 

t) 007 

~ud, i {fences against properly with vio 1 




lonce 

23 

258 

10 201 

3rd, offenoes against property without 




violence... 

17 1 

54 

lc> bo 

^li, malicious offences 

2 

52 

L . A 

‘ yh, forgery and offences agaiust currency 

! ... 

103 

7 110 

"th, offences agaiust juatico 

5 

307 

1 | 313 

7th, miscellaneous offences 

3 

| 84 1 

4 1 

Total 

54 

1,352 

40 1 ),4 V. 

Under Special La va 
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...... 1 ‘J 

Gra id Total ... 
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j hot) 1 

4G J J , d* • 1 
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Compare . 




1370... 

i 63 

1,320 

55 ‘ I.4T 

18G0... 

3!) 

; 1,435 

go 1 1,5$: 
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•/, Total Junior ef Offeneat committed in 1871, mi tie 'Judicial Artom with raped to (hem 
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North * Western Provinces, 
North-Western Provinces* 



There were few points of difference, either in amount or in the 
manner of disposal, between the work done by Criminal Courts 
i’\ 1S7I and in the previous year. There was a slight increase 
in the number of cases tried, but a diminution in the numbei 
of pei -ons brought before the Courts. Tlie bulk of tlie ciimc 
reported, during the year was not of a grave nor serious character 
and the success with which it was prosecuted to conviction was 
7 11 her greater than in 1870. The following statement shows 
Vio number of offences reported and prosecuted in the severe : 
Magisterial Courts :— 



Offences reported. 

rz 

o 

a 

O 

© 

8 

p. 

cn 

8 

S 

§ 

Persona undor trial. 

Persons acquitted 
or discharged. 

| 

! Persona convicted 

or committed. 

persons whose cases 

were pending. 

Percentage of con¬ 

victions and com¬ 
mittals to persons 
whose c0.503 were 
• disposed. 


119.372 

04.646 

119, Cl 6 

87.803 ! 

80,201 

945 

07 9 

1-70, 

10'U9I 

59.707 

110,339 

34,028 | 

74.879 

970 

CV7 

1 H7 1. 


66.6HJ 

107,003 

31,939 j 

74,210 

1,102 

Ci*-9 

It ■ . 






132 

• ’2 

1100101150, 

... | 

‘i\025 

2,770 

e 

0C3 


M 


r i ’: number of persons under trial fell by about 
per eait., while the proportion of persons convicted to tlupse 
v. hove cases were disposed of, improved by more than one j ier 
cf. u t., now reaching the satisfactory figure of 70 of every dne 
hundred tried. The statistics of the greater offences committed 
duiiug the year do not show any material difference :— 


Murder, 

( 1 1pM>i,o homicide, 
J. *< uity, 
j:M>beiy> 

Tbofc, 

BurgUry, 


1809. j 

1870. 

1871.. 

380 

339 

352’ 

282 

215 

2(j)3 

129 

79 

80 

614 

488 


30,582 

26.692 

1 25 ii(.) 

10,3LG 

, 17,068 

| 20,298 




Xho (..ilowin" statement, sliows the number nf persons char.r-il 
, V iij. tlie offences which make up tlie bulk of the petty crime 
r,l bo country :— 









































Criminal Justice* 


o 



- 

Offences. 

1870 . 

1871. 

Grievous hurt, 

1.65:5 

2.017 

Hurt, 

9,830 

9 8S7 

Afcs uilt or crim’iial force, ... 

G,9UG 

7,011 

Mischief, ... ... ... 

5.110 

5 ( 93 

Griijjjnal trespass. 

3. -42 

2.053 

Nuisances under the Penal Code, 

1,421 

1.570 

, ^uisauces under Muuioipal or Police Acts, 

S, 512 

9,012 




. It will be seen that the number of persons charged with hurt 
ls almost exactly the same as last year ; of those charged with 
Assault 700 more, with nuisances about 1,200 more, while 
Cargos of criminal trespass have fallen off by (iOO. Notwith¬ 
standing the increase under assault and nuisance cases, tin. re 
M as a general decrease in the total number of offences prosecute i, 
^tie apparently to the fewer number of prosecutions for breaclns 
l, f special and local laws, such as those relating to Excise, 
Stamps, Customs, Canals. These amounted in Id, 1 to 1 1.00 l, 
against 12,80a m 1870; the number of attempts to commii 
ctfences (not separately classed under special sections of the 
iV'nal Code) alto fell from 7,037 in 1870 to 1,270 in 1871. Tim 
percentage of persons convicted and committed to the superior 
courts on cases was 09 9 against 087 in 1870. 

The total number of persons for disposal was 107,003, .f 
wlmm ih e cases of 970 were pending from the previous year ; 
17,390 were brought before the Court by arrest and ‘ 8,83a by 
the issue of summons to appear. The cases of l(js were ivc. . - 
°d by transfer. The figures given beloiv show how they wmo 
disposed of:— 


l 

1SQLX 

l*cr coat. 

1 1S70. 

Tor cent. 1 14/1. 

, n, rt a wilbout trUI, 

H0.-J23 

J63 

1 )7<M 

U4 |”77 

. ■ triad, ... 


UO | 

I 17.01*0 

1 l-s 1 U J1 

i Couv .r.i,,, ol Qputu ni 1/o i, 

trj,r>r; 1 

07 4 


j 71. 10 

i (' u-u|>e4, o: tittiiBf.rred, ... 

7 19 1 

•r, 

fi.fl 

•U'U 

j Ponding u c cloao of year, 

i‘jr, | 

•« 

1 .Uv«i} 

; UoJ 


I ur coni. 


J <1 I 
14 . 


The foTowing punishments wore inflicted by the M-igCUrnl 
Clour U: — 
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North- Western Provinces . 


<SL 


Fuuisbmenta, 

15G9. 

1 er cent 

1S70. | 

Fer cent. 

1 

187*1. 

Per cent.j 

Fytied, .. 

41,763 

55*4 

45 64'! 1 

65-2 

44.721 

631 

Imprisoned, . . 

23,666 

Sl'4 

16.053 

23 S 

14 901 

22*7 

1 logged.... 

6,384 

S-4 

4 140 

5-9 

3 280 

5 0 

1 Imprisoned and fined. 

3.001 

4 1 

3.02S 

43 

2,370 

6*3 

Impriaoued and Hog* 
feed, ... 

517 

*7 

535 

•8 

40S 

*6 

Fined and flogged, ... 

20 


9 

... 

6 

... 

Security for good be* 
haviour, 

1,373 


1,293 


1,296 


Security to keep the 
pe^ce,... 

1,304 


1,635 


1,602 

, f ! 

Kccognizance to keep 1 
tbe peace, ... j 

1,992 

... 

2,12$ 

... 

2,070 



The puui.slnnent oi flogging is restricted to tucks and other 
oil’ nces of a specially disgraceful character iu tho case of adults, 
while for juveniles it may be imposed for any offeuce. In the 
ease of a second conviction of any oflonce for which flogging 
msv be ordered, imprisonment may also be added. Ot the 
3,-30 persons flogged, 624 were juveniles and 2,650 adults. 
iNearly a quarter of a million of witnesses attended the Ma¬ 
gi.-(rates' Courts, or 22.029 fewer than last year. The returns 
show that 11,207 of these were detained longer thau one day 
and only 1,181 longer than three days. The average duration of 
cases in the Magistrates' Courts was the same as last year—eight 
days. Of the 1,102 cases pending at the end of the year, only 
(J3 cases had been pending for longer than six weeks. 

During tho year the Honorary Magistracy had before .them 
11,034? persons against 0,254 in 1870. They examined 17,290 
witnesses; 2,340 persons were discharged without trid; 0,lu7 were 
uc< 11 ittecl ; and 7,595 convicted. The following statement shows 
the work of tli© Sessions Courts:— 


i iW. 


FV'fioni pommlito.l UiuiHnlnitf thoao 
ji\vHtin>r Ci jaJ t ooiuaienueuiou; ui 


* ^)|ulUuu 
i OlJliir-,: 




87 s 
1W 


a 

B ^ 

g.o 

u 

<3 i. 
a - 
c. ■' 

u a 


VI-0 
JfM'l | 


1870. 


1,0fii» 

71 a 


7 

1 1 i 

i 

' g 

u 

1 

1 Or* 

o 3 

o# 


l* 71 * , c* 

p. 

tt 5* 

Sf.s 

1 * .2 

I f d 


i-s 

fcj* 



a. 


3.08« ... 


J f 0y8| 7*i 1 
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Criminal justice. 

__ percentage of convictions to cases disposed of is thus 
slightly better °iu 1871 than in either of the two previous 
rears. The highest percentage of convictions was obtained 
in Lullutpore, where the three persons committed were all 
convicted. In Goruckpore the percentage, 91, in Morada- 
bad 88, in Shahjehanpore 87, in Cawnpore 80. While no 
districts averaged so high as the highest proportion attain¬ 
ed last year, there was less of conspicuous failure and tn > 
equality in the results. The worst proportion was at Muttra, 
where out of 75 persons committed for trial only 21 were con¬ 
victed, or 32 per cent. Eighty-eight sentences of death were 
referred for confirmation to the High Court. In 63 the sentence 
was confirmed, in 12 modified and in 6 the accused wore released. 
The cases of 652 persons came before the Court in appeal or re¬ 
vision as compared with 727 in the previous year; 210 cases 
against 157 in 1870 were dealt with under sections 404 and 
431 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 




The number of appeals from the Magisterial authorities to tho 
Sessions Courts, and the manner in which they wore dispose'! 
of, are shewn in the following table :— 



1SG9. 

i Cerceutage of 

appeals dib- 
! po9ea of. 

1870. 

o i i 

a> r e . 

« -2 ° | 

| £u S 

H a ® 

« rt A 

CM 

•| 

im. 

© ■*> ^ 
« 

n - - 

r. - ^ 

2 S - 

•V ci 2. 


Number of appeals, 

3,92G 


3.936 


8 647 ! 


Rejected 

601 

*J5 5 

601 

Vs 8 ; 

661 i 

16 H 1 

failed 

2,211 

54*9 

2,091 

54-9 

2,092 

60 0 

1 l ie vailed (iu whole 







or part) 

1,047 

27*1 

1,074 

28-2 

845 1 

24*2 

Remanded 



42 

i*i ‘ 

... 

.. 

1 l'eudltig 

H4 

| ... 

127 


133 



These results are all more favourable than those of 1 70. Thu 
fcystem of deputing Assistant Joint Magistrates to appear on i r 
half of the prosecution in committed crimes of appeals heard I v 
tho Court of Session, was in force during the year; hut ;t wa n 
not largely resorted to, and although beneficial in its effect 
when tried, had probably little influence on tho improvement 
manifested by the figures of the year, 
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Criminal Justice. 


runUJnnen's inflicted by various Criminal Tribunals in 
North- Western Provinces , in the year 1&71. 


§L 


Fined ... ... 

Imprisoned ... 

Flogged 

Ordered t>> And security 

... 

Ditto and flogged, 

Oo.rh 


Total persons punished 


Finos not ex<y filing Re. 5 
Ditto ditto „ 6 0 

Ditto ditto ,, 200 

Ditto ditto 1.000 

Fines exceeding „ 1,000 


Total number of fines 
' Total amount of fin£i 


Amount realized 


Sentences rf Imprisonment. 


Nut exceeding 15 days j Wpor°ws 


Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto Sjeara 

| Ditto ditto 7 years 

Exceeding 


sinrplo 
C mouths •’ Si*"™* 


\ Simple 
| Rigorous 


Simple 


i Rigorous 
\ rimplo 


7 years 


j Rigorojs 
t Situplo 


Total \ y* mr,m 


Simple 


Penal servitude 


K 


For torn a 
’’or life 


Sn^pnefld-in addition toj 
Imprisonment to— j 


Amonnt paid to injured parties by way of 
compensation or compromise ... 



Solitary cpnflne- 
mont 

Forfeiture of 
property 


© 

cj 

ta 

To 

«9 

5? 

1 

o 

a 

O 

B 

6. 

CQ 

3 

cl 

+-> 

<a 

*ei 

s 

3 

*o 

& 

eu 

© 

"3 

u 

s 

tc 

eS 

51 

h 

© 

► 

O 

o. 

a 

& 

h 

« 

o 

77 

5 

o 

oa 

2 

.£ 

*5) 

d 

3 

p-. 

S 

u 

2 1 
c 

'1 

£ ' 

1 . . 

t: 

!? 

r. 

a 

II 

■|3|OI 

1 

0,696 

19.590 

10,464 

1.905 

2G 

1 1 

4 4,74 s 

835 

3.109 

1 0,27 2 

1,125 

I 1,601, 

, 9 

16 6U| 

56 

459 

2,458 

808 

13 


3 203 

... 

37ft 

2.476 

440 

1 


.'1,1 

97 

719 

1,426 

1J4 

*170 

1 


8 

63 

2W 

67 

6 

• 

' In! 

... 


... 

... 

80 

... 

89 

7,191 

24,172 

33,376 

1 4,045 

2,001 11] 

I 

70,70 

o,3n; 

17,820 

i 

11,607. 

1,639 

8 

", 

»7,nao 

447 

2.405 

6,97(5 

C06 

104 


U, U".’ 

... 

29 

27* 

64 


li 


... 


31 

11 


... 

tit 

... 


... 


i 


•1 

0,703 

20,314 

17,SS7 

2,10. 

20 j| 

"I 

47 f n-; 

1*1.839 

73,027 

1,72,036 

26,812 

28,850|6oj 

3,15,111 

1 

13,$22j 60,943 

1,29, 2( fi 

19,48!* 

6,199 50 

3,27711 

-! 

034 

i 

3,253 

0,245 

3.146 

1,23',1 


13,' :l| 

iaa 

1,173 

772 

162 

6 



32 

233 

2S»i 

26 

ol 


m 

2d 

2,262 

(1,640 

641 

20«| 


1 9, *>15 

6 

00 

d7u 

(57 

18 


628 

4 

102 

4 ill 

431 

' 1 


6,1 o,1 

... 

e 

17 

14 

15 

”1 




12 

10 

897 

1 

fww 

... 


... 


H 


• 



... 


379 


' im 

... 

... 



| 1 


1 



— 

- 1 

— 

L 

, — * 

408 

3,636 

11,435 

1,107 

; 1,631 fi 

T 

l* on* 

2*7 

3.16 

our 

106 

1 |6|. 


... 
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Punjab; 

Punjab 


<§L 


There wa^ a large and unsatisfactory increase in the crimi¬ 
nal ruses ot this Province, owing to a weak executive and 
a baiHed police. The number of offences reported was 81,489 
as compared with 73,224 in 1870; the number brought to 
irinl was 01,596, or 6,257 more than in the previous year and 
the persons implicated numbered 128,147, being 7*2 per 1,000 
of the population. The non-bailable offences committed were 
chieily under the following heads:— 



Persons tried. 

Persons con - 
victed ar.d 
committed. 

Offences affecting the human body... 

2,108 

1,096 

„ against property 

25,352 

18,801 

„ relating to coin ... 

174 

102 

„ relating to marriage 

41 

12 

„ against public justice 

24 

9 

Elating to documents 

73 

44 

Abutments 

19 

4 


The number of murders reported* was 306, of which 93 
occurred in the Peshawar District. The total number of 
j.ciMxi 1 tried for murder was 778, and 419 were convicted. 
Of the murders committed and brought to trial, 108 were 
on account of women, involving 27l persons, of whom 140 
were convicted and 118 acquitted* The percentage of con¬ 
vict ions iu murders of all kinds was 56 and in murder on 
acouut of women 54. The statistics of theft were as follows :— 




Ordinary thefts 
■ An nips 
I Cattle Thefts 


i Attempts 



Offences. 

Persons. 

Brought to 
trial. 

Convicted. 

• •C 

11,021 

9,61/ 

6,485 

... ••• 

156 

225 

159 


6,031 

5,222 

3,501 


12 

9 

4 

Total 

17,219 

14,978 

10,149 
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Criminal Justice . 


e convictions in ordinary thefts amounted to tiS r vent. 


( 8L 


Robberies were 446 in number; 465 persons were brought to 
trio 1 of whom 216 were convicted. Of bailable oftenee.^ punish¬ 
able under the Indian Penal Code or under Special and L - at 
Laws, the following wme the most common;— 


Offences. 


Rioting 

Affray «.« 

Assault 
Hurt 
Mischief 

Enticing away married women 
Gambling 

! Cattle trespass ... 

Breaches of Cantonment rules 
, Offences under Section 31 of the 
Act 

| Nuisance ease9 punishable under 
cipai Bye-laws 


Perform. 

Brou-ht to 0onvictcJ . 
trial. 



5,502 

4,107 

... 

1,443 

1 070 


20.142 

7,3!) 5 

... 

8,782 

2,895 


4,062 

f 

!.. 

3^733 

go; 


1.3G8 

1.00 1 

... 1 

1,641 

660 

Police i 

3,456 

8,206 

■ 

MunU , 

4,904 

4,115 


3,909 

2,017 


The number of persons disposed of by trial in Hr M;gi<- 
terial Courts was 127,208, of whom 199 were disposed of >>y 
Deputy Counnissioners exercising enhanced powers under 
' Section 445 A. of the Code of Criminal Procedure ; 5,382 
by Deputy Commissioners exercising the powers of Magistrate 
of tiie District; 39,287 by full-power Stipendiary Magistmt. s ; 
70,481 by Subordinate Stipendiary Magistrates; ami _ H ■' W 
In. Honorary Magistrates. Of persons tried for mm-’mdl dde 
offences. 64 per 'emit, were convicted or committed to tlio 
Sessions, as compared with 60 per cent, in cacli ; f tlu Hu* 
previous years. Of persons charged with bailable oh^n.vs. rb 
per cent, were convicted, against 52 per cent in l8fd ml • 
pet cent, in 1369. The duration of .nteuecs of rigmous nn 
juisomucut was as follows 


i Vi! p-p.i :i. 
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Punjab . 



Duration of Punishment. 


One month and under ... 

Above one month to six months 
Above six months to two years 
Above two years to seven years 




Number of 
persona 
imprisoned. 

Percentage to 
the whole. 


3,93G 

24*3 


7,350 

45*4 


4,007 

28 4 

... 

300 

T9 


The number of persons fined by Magistrates was 53,111 and by 
S *sions Courts 2G3, or in all 53,374. Of these, 41,471 were 
senLneed to flue alone, 

'l no number of persons whipped by order of the Magistrates 
w;v> 2,302 ; 1,G30 were adults and 204 juveniles. Claims to 
maintenance oi wives and children amounted to 1,718. Forty- 
fan European British subjects were tried by Justices of the 
Peace as compared with forty-six in the previous year. Twenty- 
five wen convicted. The number of Sessions cases disposed of in 
Commissioners* Courts was 477, involving 1,037 persons. Deputy 
Commissioners tried 776. 

’! in- punishments indicted by Sessions Judges were these 


< i ljnced to death ... #«. 

Transportation for life 

X.nuspprcation tor a term... 

•« 

Persons. 

105 

U 

1 

Jti^crous imprisonment— 

Ouo mouth and under ... 

Aboveouo mouth to six months.. 

Above aix mouths to two years ... 

Above two years to seven years... 

Above seven years 

IM 

... 18 

82 

107 

220 

35 

Total 

... 

421 

Simple imprisonment Ml 

Fined — 

JIa. 10 and nndor 

Abov-: lia. 10 and under Its. 50 

A o >ve Its. 50 aud under Its, 100 
Above Its. 100 and under Its 500 
Above Be. 500 and under Us. 1,000 

«A 

10 

13 

91 

m 

40 

i 

Total 

... 

203 

V' hipped m m 


... 0 


Total 

... sue 





















Criminal Justice, 

37,193 cases decided by Courts from whose decision 
appeal lay to Magistrates of Districts, 2,47G eases, or 6T> pm* 
• lit., were appealed. In 13*5 per cent, the order of the 
lower Court was modified, in 18'3 per cent, it was reversed, 
and in 6S per cent, the order was uot interfered with. 
In the previous year, the proportion of orders not interfered 
w>th was 63 per cent. The average duration of appeals in 
Magistrates’ Courts (from date of appeal to date of order on 
appeal) was seven days, or one day less than in 1870;15 appeals, 
involving 24 persons, were pending at the close of the year. Of 
‘10,992 cases decided by Courts from whose decision an appeal 
f 1: ;y to Sessions Courts, 3,096, or 12 9 per cent., were appealed. 
Twelve European British subjects were tried by the Chief Court 
ai *d ten were convicted. This Court also confirmed the 

'Ciitence of death in 81 cases of 109 sent up. The number ot 
appeals preferred was 504. The following table shows at a glance 
lie increase in the number of cases which have come before the 
Criminal 'Courts of the Punjab during the past ten year*, or 
«ince the ti’mo when the Indian Penal Code aud Code of Crim¬ 
ed Procedure came into force:—• 


1 

Year. 

Non-bail, 
able cases. 

i Bailable 
caeca. 

I—*— — ■ 

1 ” 'i 

Total. 

18G2 ... 


... | 

j 12,193 

22.05J, 

34,219 

1SG3 ... 



10,433 

23 GOO 

1 3U)3$ 

lSGt ... 



12,432 

29 927 

4 2. or,9 

18ff5 ... 

tM 


13.4SS 

30.035 

l 41,423 

13GG ... 

,,, , tl 


13.047 

33 719 

40.757 

1 W7 ... 



13.098 

35,7» 5 

49,403 

j 1SGS ... 



10,792 

37.G77 


1 1809 ... 

m ,,, 


19,359 

1 34,829 

. 54,131 

1 1870 ... 

i. . ■ 


17,640 

37.799 

65 359 

, 1871 ... 

... 


17,032 

43.904 

1 01,.590 


The number of persons whipped by Magistrates was 2,302, 
°i' 388 ip ore than, in the pr< . year. Of tin se 
lieu of any other punishment, 1,630 were adults, and 264 juve¬ 
niles ; 408persons were sentenced to whipping in addition i * 
"flier punishment. Of the 2,362 persons whipped, T) : 
Sentenced to not) ore than 10 stripes, 972 to more than 10 unt 
not alove 20 stripes, and 892 tomoi e’than 20 but not. above'«o 
stripes. The number of persons called on to eidm into rccogui- 
o , i. keep ‘lie peace was 2,191,1 ho number required giw* 
*u niit was 1,950. This system is chiefly resorted to in fbo 
li on lie; districts. 
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Bombay and Sindh, 


Vjy/ Bombay and Sludli. 

Tie state oi crime in Western India, as exhibited in iho 
annual returns, does not afford much ground for satisfaction. 
There was a serious increase in the total number of offences com¬ 
mitted and those in which the most mo iked increase is ap¬ 
parent were all of a serious character. Murder, grievous hurt, 
dacoity, highway robbery and house-breaking, all show an 
advance on any previous year. Offences such as false evidence, 
kidnapping and adultery, on the other hand, visibly decreased. 
The number of trials, 46,288, exceeds by about 4,000 the 
j unber in 1870; the number of persons tried by 5,100. The 
principal offences were 


<SL 


1S70. 

1871. 

' 50~ 

C3. 

139 

180 

48 

55 

30 

32 

34(5 

049 

14.839 

J 6,040 

44 

52 

8,203 

8,5C0 

70 


172 

224 

153 

179, 

004 

814 

decrease; 

:— 

1370. 

1871. 

TSs 

75F 

77 

03 

53 

4G 


Offences relating to Coins and Stamps. 
.Murder ... , M 

Culpable Homicide 
-\ttempt at Murder 

Grievous Hurt or Hurt with aggravating 
circumstances 

Hurt, Criminal Force, aud Assault 
Itapo ... ... ... 

Simple Theft aud mi nppr.-priatiou 
llacoity 

High way.Robbery 

Aggravated Theft, Extortion, and Robbery 
House breaking ... ... 


False Evidence .71 ... 

Kidnapping 

Adultery ... ... ... ... 

Tliore were 2,130 persons tiied in the Courts of Session abul 
3,030 were convicted. Sixty-six persons were sentenced to death 
•ind oo to transportation for life. In the Regulation Districts 
there was a total of 36,348 sentences as compared with 36,0&5 
m 1870. On the Island of Bombay 18,710 persons wejo 
punished by tbo Magistrates, 607 bound over to good, 
behaviour aud 1,0SG admonished and discharged. Of tljie 
13,719 persons actually punished, 1,868 were sentenced to 
imprisonment, 11,460 wore fined and 391 flogged. A hundred 
and ninety-two juvenile offenders were brought before tlio 
Courts in 1871, as compared with 196 in 1870 ; 92 of 
il.rjtn were charged with theft, 3$ with obstructing the pub tio 
road, 12 with indecent behaviour in the public streets and to 
v '!» gambling. Thirty of these young criminals were sent to 
th IV /id gr.^oon Reformatory, 

There were 360 biquests, or nearly double the number in 
1869. Of homicide there w: re 8 cases, suicide 61, drowning 2 3, 
poisouim- 25 floodh frorq suuko-blte 8 and 21 deaths from execs- 
;cvft ‘rinking 





Criminal Justice* 
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Oud/i 


the 


beading 


house-breaking 


<SL 


i\ occurred under 

trespass to commit theft/’ where the statement shows 
37,699 to 31,obl in last year. Although cases of robbery re¬ 
ported rose from ISO to 291 and the persons under trial from 
J90 to 213, yet the number of convictions was exactly the same 
as last year, viz., 109. Mere snatching from the person, if a 
list is shaken in the victim’s face so as to lead him to suppose 
he will be hurt, is classed as “ robbery.” It may be safely as¬ 
serted that the great majority of these 291 “ robberies” were 
what would be called in ordinary parlance “ thefts,” and thefts 
too of a very petty in re. Offences against salt and the salt¬ 
petre Acts stood/.bus 




.ases, 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

100 

79 

75 

m 

114 

81 

410 

109 

74 


Persons under trial, 

‘Convictions, 

Toe steady decrease indicates the tendency of these offences to 
diu out. There were 333 opium cases against 144* in the pre¬ 
vious year. From the report of the Superintendent of Excise 
it appears that the average fine imposed was materially smaller 
than in 1870. The increase is attributed partly to mure ener¬ 
getic prosecution and partly to increased muggling, induced 
l>y the pressure of the extravagant prices at which the drug was 
supplied by farmers. The plan of farming by auction the right 
to vend the drug lias since been abandoned. In the Magiste- 
r;,d Courts there were ;— 


Diaeharged without trial, 

.Acquitted, ... 

Convicted, 

Committed or zcfericd to Commissioner 
, Deputy Commitsionor, 

Did, escaped, or iranifeirtil, 

Kemainii g nt year s end, 

lu the Higher Courts there were 


1869. 

1870. 

1S70, 

. 3,7u9 

8.739 

4 770 

9.224 

9.803 

10,750 

. 28,179 

24,710 

23,481 

937 

324 

818 

. 1,874 

1,757 

1,093 

86 

112 

30 

. 130 

179 

10j 

I860. 

1870. 

lWl. 

IS 

13 

7 

3,17 L 

892 

417 

1,041 

944 

857 

31 

4o 

84 

17 

4 

o 

37 

45 

57 


Discharged without trial, 

Acquitted, 

Convicted, 

Committed or referred, 

Died eaonpd or tiauufervod, 

Pumained at year’s end, 

Six lmmierd and seventy-nine cases weic tried with the aid 
of a^ossors, showing a decreaeof74. In 90 per cen t. of the 
cases decided, the Judge concurred with the opinion ot the as c s- 
ao's. iu 13 cases on v did the Judge disi'give with than, while 
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Criminal Justice, 


$l 


>70 their finding was set aside in 57 case 4 -'. Their use- 
Alness continues to be appreciated by those officers-'Who arc 
competent to form a reliable opinion. The number of 
persons fined was 17,593. 

Hie numbers whipped decreased from 2,872 to 2,392, a falling, 
ott of 17 per cent., notwithstanding the increase in the number 
r d offences punishable with whipping. In 1869 the number of 
porsous sentenced to whipping was 3,895. The Judicial Coin- 
inissionor is of opinion that officers have, had Inse frequent re- 
'*ourse to this kind of punishment. One explanation given is 
fne alleged reluctance of Native Magistrates to inflict tins 
punishment. It is also asserted as a reason for the decrease in 
fhc number of sentences that it is not so severely administered 
5 ?. to act as a deterrent. These two statements are scarcely recun- 
‘ ;n able. There are, however, grounds for believing that the 
'°5y*nd reason assigned is not without foundation. The local 
officers have been asked to report, on the. best means of having 
j-bo. punishment carried out in a mannpr which will ensure it? 
‘aving the deterrent effect contemplated by the framers of the. 
Act. 


Twenty-one persons were sentenced.to d.-ath and 48 to trans¬ 
portation for life. 

_ The following statement shews the result of appeal ami i\> 
y«'on in criminal cases in the districts ot the Province o'Hmdh 
during 1871 ;— 


Tribune j. 




By Mfljtr : raten ,,f j A PP*»1*. 
‘liMrlota. ) p . . 

f Be nous, 


p'? lor*. Coin 
*• C , IjniaiUr 

' T uiUci 
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lut, ( A ppp.al/i, 

«. ( Revisions. 

ial Com mis- J Appeoln, 
•’loner 0 Com t. | Ruvlftione, 
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163 

341 

90 

152 

003 

... 

679 

... 


270 

03 1 
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l,yr>7 
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301 j 
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226 

290 I 

3,r,(M 
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Sindh ■: A den : On dh . 


,Sl 


hdh :—In this portion of the Bombay Presidency there 
olienees committed during the year, involving 21,Sir. 
persons of whom only 8,730 Were convicted. There were 29 
eaves of murder, showing a decrease of 16. Seven convicts were 
haneed and 15 transported for life, against 20 and 20 respectively 
in 1870. In cattle-stealing there w.as a great improvement, the 
number being only 1,772 as compared with 2,237 cases in tho 
previous year. This is the principal crime in Sindh. 


Aden :—The number of cases tried in 1871 was 94 5, and the 
number of convictions 871. Of 1,421 offenders brought to trial, 
176 Were acquitted, 718 fined and 28 imprisoned. A hundred and 
five juvenile offenders were flogged and 7 were discharged on se- 
curity. For serious crimes there were only 211 convictions. Cases 
hi ought to the Cantonment Magistrate’s Court during the Y'Wu 
numbered 499, affecting 578 persons. Of these, 1 10 were dis¬ 
ci) ».rged, 371 fined and 40 whipped. 


Oudh- 


The immediate result of the bad season of 1871 was a grave 
increase in crime. The offences reported in 1870 were 64,103 ; 
in 1N71 ihey were 71,359. The following statement shows tho 
oin nc'." in which there was an increase over the previous year 



|X umber of offenee& 
reported. 


1 Unlawful Assembly aud Iliot ... 

2 Culpable Homioide 

3 I Crievoin Burt 

l Theft, Cattle ... 

Ordinary 

5 , House-breaking and house-trespasa in order to 

commit th.ft ... ... * • 

0 1 Ucooiving stolon property, 

7 1 Soriotu mischief by lire ... 


wo. is; l. 




433 

56 

270 

1,862 

11,490 

31. SSI 
0^5 
72 


539 

75 

822 

1.433 

15.3155 

37.W 

£33 

83 


I 


'!’l,o fallowing abstract is taken from tbc report of tic Judicial 
Commissioner: — 
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Criminal Justice . 


<§L 


ti*^^ 

Description of offences. 

Offences reported 

, 

rt 

<o 

0} 

n 

*a 

d 

Number of per¬ 

sons under trial. 

'Acquitted, or dis- 
' charged. 

o 

rz . 

0} TJ 

o 5 

sS 

o u 


1870. 

1871. 

1870. 

1871. 

1870. 

1871.' 

18/0. 

1871 

Offences against State ... 




”* 1 





Offences relating to Army 
Unlawful assembly and 

... 

1 





i 

rioting 

Offences relating to coin 

438 

538 

2.61° 


1,011 

1.401 

1,577 

1.941 

and stamps . 

Culpable homicide and at¬ 

84 

C6 

101 

89 

40 

4b 

oy 

1 ' 

tempt 

56 

fbl 

130 

214 

54 

68 

Co 

140 

Murder and attempt 

:>v 

137 

242 

231 

64 

70 

143] 

147 

uVape ... 

67 

39 

59 

42 

42 

29 

• l7 l 

13 

\Grievous hurt... 

270 

322 

375 

427 

112 

163 

251 

103 

ITheft ! S at , tl0 

( Ordinary 

Daooity, attempt and pre¬ 

1.382 

1.453 

725 

793 

159 } 

203 

668 

687 

14,490 

16,355 

5,454 

5 ; 7 40 

1,150 

1,497 

4.C.V1, 

1,215 

paration 

- 20 

20 

55 

! 89 

15 

50 

32 

109 


bobbery and attempt ... 
House-breaking or house- 
trespass, simple or lurk¬ 
ing in order to commit 

180 

291 

190 

|. 213 

70 

104 

109 

thoft 

deceiving and assisting 
/ in concealment of stolen 

31,381 

37,690 

3,220 

3,545 

834 

921 

2,349 


J property 

Serious mischief by Gre .. 

Vagraucy and bad charac¬ 

685 

338 

1,297 

f 1,668 

375 

4SC 

i 015 

i 1,173 

72 

88 

1 6c 


l 29 

' 42 

I 3u 

41 

ter ... 

L_ 

298 

397 

500 

; 501 

i 103 

i 19C 

! 357 

1 

:U6 


The offence of rioting is one to which this Province is imfoiTu*' 
nately pionc ; the number of cases is steadily on the increase, inn I 
has run up from 78 in 1861 to 438 in 1870, and to 53S in the 
year under review* 

There is no reason, however, to suppose that the people 
On lh are becoming more disorderly and intractable. i ho 
arrival of a single policeman, or even the tidings of his ippivodd 
will cause whole bodies of the so-called rioters procipit.i iy 
to disperse. In c^ses of murder and attempt at munhn 
it is curious the Brahmins and Chatrees again head the list 
There w ere 147 convictions for this ciime during the year, Only 
78 ma s of kidnapping were reported against V2JI m i'i K 
Then; an increase of 86o in the number ot ordinary tlulu 

uud of 51 in the number of cattle thefts. The largest incroMM*, 

a M 


V-it. XVl t, I a ax. II. 
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Cru/iinal Justice. 


Central Provinces- 



Serious crimes were not numerous iu these Provinces during 
871. There was, however, a, slight increase in theft and house¬ 
breaking, offences closely allied to each other, and in defamation 
and minor offences against the person. 

The explanation generally given for the greater preva¬ 
lence of such offences is the readiness with which people 
complain of trifling wrongs and injuries in years when the 
harvest has been good and food is cheap. A second and 
very probable explanation is furnished by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Jubbulpore, who says that, according to orders 
issued, all assault cases in which proceedings are taken 
are entered in the registers of offences and not struck off with¬ 
out the order of the Deputy Commissioner, whereas formerly 
they do not always appear to have been entered. Magistrates, 
it is believed, have forgotten to record their conviction, in dis¬ 
missing complaints or acquitting offenders, that no assault was 
committed and the offences are in consequence still shown in 
the crime register. The large number of acquittals and dis¬ 
charges of persons accused of such offences gives a probability 
to the theory, but whether it he correct or not, the increase 
pf non-cogmzable crime need not excite much uneasi¬ 
ness. Public nuisances increased from 879 to 1,799. So far as 
thh increase is due to the greater attention bestowed on . am- 
bay and other sirnilar requirements, it may not be urn-atisfac- 
tory. But instructions have been given that individuals should 
not be unduly harassed and dragged before a Magistrate lor 
every trifling breach of, or omission to comply with, the require¬ 
ments of a sanitary regulation. 

About 50,000 accused persons were brought before the 
Magistrates. Of ' these, 2,090, or 4 per cent, were dealt' with.by 
Magistrates of Districts; 28,800, or 04 per cent, wire dealt with 
by other Stipendiary Magistrates; and 14,477, or 82 pc » emu,, 
by Honorary Magistrates. The proportion of work performed 
: 'y Honorary Magistrates increased by 4 per cent, as com pa rad 
v ith that done last year; while the amount of work done by 
stipendiary Magistrates and Magistrates of Districts decrenq-.d 
equal extent. 

Honorary Magistrates took a very considerable share »u dm 
criminal administration ot the country and their work, :iw» a 
1 'ilc, was well performed. In his annual Report the Old* I 
f ’ unmUy. ner makes these remarks relative to the motive.* 
h.ich they are actuated:—“Public spirit is naturally 
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Ctntral Provinces. 


mixed up with love of 
'rank as Magistrate gives them 
large, and a desire to secure the 


the possession which their 
among the community at 


§L 


favour of the higher Go¬ 


vernment officials. Still, no matter in what degree these 


1 u winwiwiwi ~ — u 

mingled motives may prompt native gentlemen of standing and 
i nil lienee to aspire to till the post of magistrate, only good can 
result to the country, if they perform their duties faithfully ; 
and in the more remote and inaccessible regions in t hese Pro¬ 
vinces, where the expense that would attend the location of 
stipendiary Magistrates would far exceed what Government 
cr.uhl afford, the choice lies between enlisting the aid'of land - 
1 Idem and independent native gentlemen, or having no Magis¬ 
trate at all within resonable reach. The only thing to be guard¬ 
ed against is that no improper influence is acquired by llono- 
rary Magistrates from their official authority.” 

Ris hundred and nine sessions cases were tried during the* 
y Cav - of these, 427 were tried by Deputy Commissioners of Dis¬ 
trict ’under Section 4461). of the Criminal Procedure Code, ami 
182 by Courts of Sessions presided over by Commissioners of 
Division. The 1 i-iuess disposed oi by the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner was— 


Cases -cut up for confirmation of sentence of death ... 21 

Appeals (persons) ... ••• ••• 254 

Cases revised (persons) ... »*■. *25 


Altogether 4i,l75 accused persons were apprehended and 
brought before Ihc Courts. Of these, 18,324, or 40 6 per cent, 
■v.-cicT acquitted or discharged ; and 20,457, or 59‘ per cent, con- 
vi'to*l. The percentages last year were 35 and 64 per cent, 
respectively. Only 5,910, or 22 per cent., of the total nui 
of convicted persons were sentenced to imprisonment: — 


Tom: of tuiprieomnenfc. 

i;ot exceedirt; 15 thy9 

2 mouths 

»» »• 

0 mouths 

p »» 

2 ycaro 
7 years 


Number of persons. 

1,100 
2,137 
1,950 
585 

14*1 


Per cent, to whole num¬ 
ber imprisoned. 

18 8 

... 381 

32 9 
9.8 
26 


The Miinishmcnt of whipping was inflicted on 3,080 persons. 
■jY,, i-umber punished by line was 1 /,614. About o out of eteiy 
i: 0 cm.' ioted persons appi a! 'J he original sentence or or Dr 
. confirmed in 49 percent, of the cases of Honorary, and n 
Cr: i. ji • ot. of the cases of Stipendiary, Magistrates. 


General Result of Criminal Trials in the Tribunals of various classes in the Central 
Provinces in the yer r IS71. 
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British Burma, 
Britisb Burma, 


<SL 


The number of criminal cases reported in British Burma dur¬ 
ing 1S71 was:— 



Kon-bailable. 

Bailable. 

Total. 

1870 

8,549 

14,844: 

23,393 

1871 

9,170 

15.S02 

24.978 

Increase 

G27 

95S 

1,583 


The increase of 627 in the number of non-bailable offences 
occurred principally in the districts of the Pegu division, espec'’ b- 
ly in llyanoung and Prome, where the increase was 448 and 2">7 
respectively. The result is ascribed to better reporting onjbo 
part of the Police. There was a considerable decrease, vh. 287, in 
the number of non-bailable offences reported in the A mherst, Dis- 
tiict; the amount of serious crime diminished’oy one half, a 
result attributed to the hunting down of a troublesome band ot 
dacoits in the commencement of 1871. Jn Anyab also, both 
in the Town and the District, there was a .-.atisfactory decrease ; 
and here too the beginning of tiio year was signalized by 
the capture of a notorious leader ol dacoits and his gang. In 
bailable offences throughout the Province there was an increase 
of 058. 


The following table shews the number of persons brought to 
trial, acquitted and convicted :— 


Ye arts . 

]$70 

1871 

T n :reaae ... 


Brought to trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

_._ 

— 

— 

35,148 

15911 

17.059 

37,0*9 

16.949 

18.540 

l 90 i 

1,088 

857 


The next statement exhibits the number of the most se- 
lions kinds of crimes and the number of peisoosbroug.it hi 

uiul:— 


























Criminal Justice. 


'•'Vv 

Offences. 

Year. 

Number of 
cases re¬ 
ported. 

Number of per- | 
sodb brought 
to trial. 

" l 

1870 

95 

ir.3 j 

Murder ... .. J 

1871 

70 

97 

1 Culpable homicide ... j 

1870 

‘23 

47 

1S71 

46 

42 

I Grievous hurt ... ••• j 

1S70 

112 

167 1 

1871 

89 

120 1 

' 

Dacoity with Murder ... j 

1870 

39 

G7 

1S71 

39 

03 

I Dacoity , ... ... | 

1870 

103 

4f'8 

1871 I 

115 

3>9 

1 i 

1870 

170 

262 

Robbery ... ... j 

1871 

155 

198 

! \ 

3 S70 

651 

454 

Housebreaking ... ... j 

1871 

717 

469 

’ 

1870 

7,034 

6,9.7 | 

] Theft ... .. j 

1871 

8,112 

5,587 

Total ... | 

1 

1R70 

1871 

7.6S5 

8,829 

0.3G1 

0.05G 



The number of cases of murder, dacoity and robbery wio 
much The same during (he past as in the preceding year, white 
the number of cases ot theft and housebreaking iucieu^cd ) 
more than 1,200 :— 


Offerees. 


Number of 
Persons 
acquitted 


Murder 

Culpable homicide 
Grievous hurt 
D-.ooity with Murder 
Dacoity 
Uobbeiy 

Housebreaking ... 
Tlieit ... 


‘24 

8 

* 25 
9 
93 
89 
24b 
1 800 


1 Proportion of 
Number of conviction". to 

persons , number of iu r- 
convicted. sons brought 

to trial. 


2b 

24 

81 

20 

188 

06 

214 

3,721 


76 

76 

<■'.) 

f.9 

62 

40 

07 


In minor offences the proportion of Convictions was m>l o 
eyi.isfiict.ory; of 12,750 persons brought to trial on clnupos <-f 
assault, criminal intimidation or insult and ciiniiinil 1 * 111 .j■ > 

II 522 only wore convicted. Of the total number ot witinsses, m 
all the Magistrates’ Gmirfs, 39,005 v.-re discharged aider mm 
day. 5,820 after t*o days, 2,005 after three and 1,045 ivtu de¬ 
tained for longer periods. 

V«l. XXK, Pint II. C « 
































Brill oU Burma. 


§L 


is. 2,50,970, imposed as lines during 1871, Ks. 1 A 
realized; Rs. 15,049 were awarded as compensation. 
Of 10,954 persons sentenced by Subordinate Magistrates, 
only 407 appealed, or 4 per cent, ; 251 obtained a reversal 
or modification of sentence. This small proportion of ap¬ 
peals is remarkable, and the Chief Commissioner regards it 
as a very satisfactory state of tilings which lie trusts may long 
continue to exist. He states as the result of his own experi¬ 
ence, that the natives of Burma, when they have a real griev¬ 
ance, spare neither time nor money in their endeavours to 
obtain redress, but, as a people, they are singularly amenable to 
autlioiity and content to abide by the decision of the officer 
trying {heir cases. 

Th i following table shews the work of the Sessions Courts 
during 1ST 1 , including the Courts of Deputy Commissioners 
sitting as Sessions Judges :— 


Designation of Judge. 


\i\ 


1 5 { 


/Tlo .order of Mommoin 

[ Amhorwt 
I T*v«.y 

;.ut y Commlrnlouor* of ■! ilorgul 

| Shwe-gyon 

\ Toiuitfoo 

[ CommlHblouor tvnd Soaelona Judge 

/ f flhnftoon 

j Hh.ihcIu 

■ |»r-nuiy Coainai 'alouora of-; Myunoung 
1 1 j Proiuo 

(Tbayotmyo 

. Cf.u mi ml .nor nn<l Hciulon • Jtul 

(Akynb 

I L • ; ('.imrr 'psionorB o :! si.reo 


r i 


— >, 
ci ^ 

sal 

2 E 


jC *3 

|&j 1 
si 

^ V 
o ct 

65 

% 


i £ 

£g 

o 

si 


t 5 




. e undo way 

m .'rinlpntleni of UiJl Tracts, Norlhe 


l AI air II ., .. r»« 

IfAmflB" .!'• of ••• 

i CormiilsaleUOi' ftiul Seesion JHugo 

Tofftl. .. 


p 

71 


A71 
7 Ml 
bH\ 
2! 
Oil 

J 

0 

- 


Oil 

6911 


10 

I a 

i 

4 

II 
II 

39 

v,\ , 
<13 

io 1 

I 

lj 


164, 


40 

»47 


Drv.vg 

11 

9 

A 

4 

26 

U 

47 

1» 

lo 

2 

4 

13 
, M 

12 

2 

1 


bo 


© xi 

ip I 
: ? a 
1 'H « , 
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III 

ag 1 
iM 
is fc* 

I i * 
! £ « r 
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There was a general decrease under almost every class of 
light crime, but chiefly under the heads of forgery, fraudu¬ 
lently using and possessing forged documents, unlawful assem¬ 
bly, assault, criminal force, criminal intimidation or insult, de¬ 
famation, theft, criminal breach of trust and breach of contiact 
under Act XIII. of 1S59. On the other hand, there was a seri¬ 
ous increase in the more heinous offences of murder, culpa¬ 
ble homicide, housebreaking and house-trespass, 4* cases of 
murder and G of culpable homicide having beeu reported. In 
the previous year only 1 case of culpable homicide occurred ; 3 
cases of dacoity were also reported against 2 in 1870. The 
number of offences of all kinds reported was 713, or 25 per 
cent, less than in 1870; 9270 per cent, were brought to 
trial, involving 1,244 persons ; 3*22 per cent, were struck 
off as false and 3 36 remained undetected. The propoition ot 
acquittals was 35 per cent., against 25 in 1870, indicating the 
Continued necessity for sifting the charges preferred by cmn- 
.ploinants before summonses are issued by the lower Cmirt.s 
•Hie importance of this precaution has been fully impress .1 on 
the local officers by the officiating Judicial Commissioner, v. l«o 
Remarks that better discretion generally appears to have In-cu 
Exorcised by the Police and Magistrates in the making of arrest • 
a tul the issue of processes in general cftnsjplaints. The woik 
performed by each class of Courts is shown below : — 


Class of Courts. 


I 

Ca*us trud 


is7o mi. 


J ^urjiatcegaTs 
l Sobtd.irs ... 

-ad Asaisfcanb Superiuiendyiifc 
do. do. .. 

^'iperinfeendenfe 
S^saious Judge 
L udicial Commissioner 


2011 ' 

121 ) 

418 

3.v.i 

01 

r>.\ 

2,‘!0 

i;j 

•on 

1 

s 

I) JO 1 

i»7. 


dbe average duration of criminal trials in tie local (.'croU 
^ia 5 days, against 4 in the previous year, though the number 
°i cases tried was ohly b72, again4 925. The excess period of 
01 ie day is probably attributable to the tact that the average imm- 
h >• of witnesses in each ease was 3. as compared with 2 in IS A 
In the Sessions Court the . erage inoieasod from G1 to 7&. 
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( rim'uud Juttn'e. 


My: ore- 


<SL 


Of 20,312 offences reported, 18,102 were brought to trial, lhe 
proportion of cases disposed of by each class ot Magistiatcs 
was :— 



Case* disposed of. 




& 

CJ 

to 

1 

1870. 

1871. 

a 

p 

o 

«8 

fi 

o 




□ 

« 

p 


PeraoDB involved. 




<5 \ i' 


£ 1 





3 1 

1870. 

1871. 

£ t 

1S70- | 187!. 

4» 

C 



is 1 S 

_1_i 

a | 


... 

Owr iftadara ... 
\meeldara 
vtd er-Aineens 
l’uwu Magis¬ 
trates 

Wt. Superin- 

nta 

Deputy Super¬ 
intendents 


Total 


ILn iio of person* 
committed to trial, 


3,602 

39 

10.192 

1,932 

2.918 

1.132 

9.382 

1.646 

1,090 

674, 7.-1741 
.. 1 2"" 
81« 25.0371 
3371 3,392 

6.42C| 
2,7 2 
22.121 
2,84*1 

2 522 

1,0*8 

2,9 IG 

64 

3020 
20*50; 
27-8V 

44*43 

541 

610 

78 1 

..J 7t : b 

1.0C7 

2139 


4064 

2,31U 

1,8C2 

... 

4571 5.639 

4,420 

... 

1,213 

32*05 

315 

304 


Jl 1 012 

780 

138 

_»• 

6232 

18,030 

17,762 

1,171 

2,339 43,152 

40,380 

2,059 

6,726 

30-80 


ij 1 .fta! 


8*>-97 3-12 
33 h! ... ik 


•11*05, 3'»1| 
37*12 6-i>7 
52.31 ... 

1*59 


The percentage of commitments and convictions, and ol ac¬ 
quittals and discharges to the number of persons tried before the 
Magistrates’ Courts throughout the Province, was— 


Convicted or Committed. 

No. c,f persons ... ... 13 232 

Percentage ... ... • •• 30 OS 

No. of pe t sons ... ... 13 100 

. 32-15 


Acquitted and Dischar^d. 
19.076 9 944 ) . 

40 28 23 04 t 


in lsi'd. 


17,047 


’ 233 


233 | , 

Percentage. S2M5 40-23 *23 32} 

The number of cases committed for trial lo the Courts id 
Session during the year was 173, involving 3S2 peim ns, agu i-f 
145 cases involving 352 persons in 1^70. llioro was a gcin ml 
increase in each Division and a marked increase in tin-percen¬ 
tage of convictions in tbe Ashtagrain aud Nandidroog L)i\ i.ami ^ 
as shown below :— 


i 


! No. of Cas'.p 


No. of Per- i Percentage Per cent *» 


convicted 


aoquitUM. 


Judge of ApliUgrftm 

,, Nui.didroog | 54 

„ Nagac .. 


Total 


33 

54 

64 

145 


1371. 

1S70. 

1871. ! 1870. ' 

n; 

j 99 

r>s ;>9 , 57 1 

7-1 

1 187 1 

180 44*12 , 

63 

I 116 

J o 4 | (>0*33 



—-—— 1 

E 

! 052 
! 

.182 ! r .5 34 


71 9$ 


. 10 43 ) 2 < 

,36 0 / 


33 05 33 33 


67 19 










































^j’b nature of, punishments, inflicted 
seen from the following :— 


by the Cotuts, will bo 


Punishment. 


' Death ... ... • 

j Transportation for life 
Do. for o term 

Imprisonment, rigorous, with soli- 
.1 tary confinement ... 
Imprisoninent, rigorous, without 
solitary confinement 
Imprisonment., rigorous, simple ... 
Forfeiture of property 
Fine with imprisonment 
Do. without do. 

Whipping ju addition to other 
punishment 

Do. in lieu of other do. ... 
Security to keep the peace 
Kecognizanee 

Security for good behaviour 
Total 

I 


1870. 

1871. 

I 

I uci ea^e. 

1 

J>e- 

crease. 

25 

32 

7 


1 2 

23 

... 

11 

... 

... 

23 

13 


10, 

1,165 

1,216 

51 

... 

732 

686 


46 • 

1.177 

1,207 

j 30 


9 198 i 

9.136 


62 

28 

1 


10 

103 

77 


26 

2 

16 

14 

... 

0 i 

24 

18 

... i 

3u 

20 

... 

4 | 

12 501 

12 474 

131 

158 j 

131 j 
27 I 

Deduct Increase ... 
Net Decrease 


rn appeals disposed of by flie Judicial Commissioner, the orders 
in 7778 per cent, were confirmed. In those disposed of by ihe 
Sessions Jude^s and by the District Magistrates, the orders wciu 
cnnlii m>: d in 7* r »*3 and 61*32 per c»-*r.t. respectively. 

The general average duration of appeals was 25 G days, 
against 20 07 days in 1870. 


Berar- 

There was an increase of nearly 15 per cent, in flie number, 
]f) ( 7ol), of criminal cases in Berar during 1871 as compared with 
the previous year. Of the eases brought to friul eolivirth n ( n. ti. d 
in 11,125, or 03*8 percent. The following table shows the work, 
d ,ue by the Courts according to their several grades 
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Cr initial Justice . 


Deputy Commissioners exercising powers under Section 
4-15-A. Criminal Procedure Code 
Deputy Commissioners as District Magistrates 
Assistant Commissioners 
Extra Assistant Commissioners 

f Pabseoldar 3 and Nau>«Tahsoeldara ... ... « 

Honorary or unpaid Magistrates 



Casen. 

VkJJk 

252 

430 

1,374 

2.105 

1,125 

,047 

7,114 

1C 0S3 

204 

714 

10.1)60 

22.0 IS 


Of 32,286 witnesses summoned, 2S,142, or 87*2 per cent, were 
discharged on the first day ; 3,33S, on the second ; (:02 on 
the third ; and 203, or *6 per cent, were detained for periods 
ranging between 4 and 9 days. There were 36 epees com¬ 
mitted to the Divisional Sessions* Courts; 37 were dispo 
of, including the cases pending from 1870. Seventy-Revolt 
persons were tried, of whom 64, or 76 per cent, were con¬ 
victed. The following details show how the 13,874 persons 
convicted by Magistrates were sentenced :— 

Person*. 


18 or *13 per cent, were sentenced to imprisonment for moro ihwu •*> 
years and not exceeding 7 years. 


17 or -12 

tt 

Above 3 year* and not exceeding 5 year*. 

a or 0G 

ji- 

l)o. 

2 years and not exoo. ding 3 yeum. 

1*3 or Ml 

ii 

Do. 

1 3 ear and not exceeding 2 yearn. 

G'J or *5 ) 

n 

Do. 

G months and not exceeding 1 year. 

2,503 c*rlr00* 

ii 


to various term* of imprisonment, uu« 
der G months. 

10 , 482 or 7 "* 00 

ii 

were fined. 

4; 2 ur id 4i» 

i> 

had 

flogged. 

54 or #9 

i* 

to furnish security for good.behaviour. 

Nearly 5 60 

persons 

were Hogged in. 1871 against 2S() iu 


1870, a sign that the native Magistrates were uot so uveiw* lo 
inflict this \yholesome puuishment as they were fWineily. A 
hundred and ninety appeals against the jud .inents of »SnUn- 
diua;e AlugistiVUes were tiled before the Deputy Commi d >n. •>. 
The ordeis of the Lower Com is were confirmed in m, 
muddied in 24 and reversed in S3, cases, The p< vni i .;o 
of modifications and reversals, which taken together atnounu* ! i.• 
5 5 3, against 48* per cent, in lb70, was very high and does uot 
speak well for the character of the decisions of the Suburb mile 
Magistrates. 

Fifty-six appeals against the decisions of the Full rower Ma¬ 
gistrates came before the Com nis toners’ Courts. The decisions 
ol the original com Is were upheld in 30 cases, modifi d m d and 
\;:u :'>od in 17 Four ensoa remained undisposed d iu the C 2 f. 
ol die Commissioner, West lierar. 
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POLICE. 


Bengal* 

The Police fork's still by far the most expensive of the pro¬ 
vincial c! ■p.utmeni.s, costing Government upwards of Rs. 46,00,000 
per annum. The returns for 1x71 show a considerably in¬ 
creased activity; there were more reports of offences and more 
apprehensions.* him the success in point of detection and pro¬ 
secution was not in very different proportion from hitherto. 
Dacoity is still an offence which to some extent disgraces and' 
disturbs an otherwise peaceful country, though the character 
of tho cases is generally far from exhibiting the atrocities of the 
luigandage in Italy or Greece, or even the serious violence of 
dacoities in other parts of India. The Inspector-General of Police 
in-iitutes a comparison between the returns of serious crime m 
1X51, 1801 and 1871 in certain districts of Bengal, for which 
return' are available, and from these he seeks to establish the 
great improvement which has taken place in the last ten years 
fiiice tho new police was established. Phe results no doijbt 
show a great and gratifying diminution in violent crimes against 
property in the last twenty years ; but the decrease was greater 
between 1851 and 1861 than it was between 18 \jl and 
: 871. Much of the improvement is, perhaps, due to the gener¬ 
al progress of the country, the establishment of increased 
magisterial agency, the opening of roads and special measures 
of repression adopted towards dacaits. The Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor <bii ; not know that it can be claimed as to a great degree 
attributable to the operations of the regular police so far as re- 
g irds direct dealing with crime. Still he is ready to give 
ilic police force every credit for many good (pialitid* and to 
rc.-.i'-uize all the detective ability which it may gradually k u u 
to show. The want of any one departmental head charged with 
the cognizance of crime under the system till now in vogue, 
v.lueb relieved the 1 i p- ■" ir-Gener.d and Ins deputies of Unit 
duty, and the dubious position of th« police in the!r relations 
woibtLe magistracy, have hitherto put lh6 force it. a difficult 
position and made it. impossible to judge properly Of its inertia 
ttr d.-menU. Now tint this is remedied, officers and men will 
be fairly estimated by the substantial results of the work done 
)>v Item. 

The ancient institution of (lie viljage watchmen, in common 
vilh mod. institutions in Bengal, depending <n the old ousto- 
marv obligations of the landholders, has fallen very greatly into 
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T >lice. 
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Hence. Where there were lands assigned for the support of 
the watchmen, they have often been absorbed or exchanged for 
inferior lamb ; and where there were or are none, there is little 
means of remunerating the watchmen which can row be enforc¬ 
ed by the Magistrate. Complaints of the utter inability of 
Magistrates to obtain the appointment and decent remuneration 
of watchmen had long been frequent, and the institution was 
often said to have wholly lost all vitality. In consequence a 
new law had been passed in 1870, which, dispensing with the old 
system, enabled Magistrates gradually to introduce a nmv system 
of watchmen, to bo paid by an assessment under a quasi-muni¬ 
cipal constitution introduced by the Act. 

The strength and cost of the Police force in Bengal during tho 
year under review was:—• 


Strength. 

Ordinary district police ... 22.316 

Muuioipal police ... ... C,025 

Calcutta and .Suburban police ... 
ltiverpjlico. Government guard*, 

Fort police, &c., (also under 
the orders of tbe ComiuifMou- 
er of Police, Calcutta) 

Bail way police 



Cost. 

Us. As. r. IUr. >». P, 

44,50,010 3 6 

5 34,459 0 0 
0, i 0,402 0 0 

1,15,045 0 0 


1,21,068 0 0 


7,34,447 0 0 


Total ... 82 913 58,40,593 3 5 


No very material change took place in the strength of the 
ordinary district police force in Bengal, except that there 
was an increase of 231 men in Chittagong and ltd) men 
were also sanctioned for semi-military duties in By met ami 
C ichar. The strength of the ordinaly district police was 
2p46:— 


1 InspecfcoivGeneral. 

2 Deputy Jni*peeiM>rs-Ooneral. 
63 District Superintendents. 
33 Assistant ditto. 

234 In epee tors. 

772 Sub'Lnapectors; 

2 641 Head Constables. 

17,887 Constables. 

3 European Constables. 


60 Mounted Constables. 

Chittagong Frontier Police, 
6 Subtt'.ars. 

Q Jemadars. 

36 Havildare* 

36 N flicks. 

13 Buglers. 

533 1 rivatee, 


Tho strength of the mnnioip'il police on the 1st Jonu- 
ayy lsyg wa s, 6 Inspectors, 10 Su> Inspectors, S28 H-»cl 
Constables, 0,278 Constables, ami 3 I'-iumpeiui Co: -tables, * el 

*03 












S^T25 men keipfc at. a cost of Rs. 5,34,459. In addition to general 
police duties, a large portion of the police are employed in 
guarding jails and treasuries. The statement below shews the 
force employed on general police duties in Bengal exclusive of 
Assam:— 

Sub- Head Ea-opean MnM.'l 

Inspectors. Inspect ore, Couetibies. Const&b>2. Constables. Constnb e*. 

Effective strength 

m districts ... 210 718 2 053 13,021 5 60 

There were altogether 95 fairs and religious assemblies hold 
during the year, at which, in addition to the police of the locali¬ 
ty, 1,373 extra men, detached from the regular force, wen,* 
employed. The people on these occasions generally give but 
little trouble, but at the car festival of Seram pore serious acci¬ 
dents involving loss of life again occurred, owing to the impossi¬ 
bility of controlling properly the unwieldy machine on which the 
image is conveyed. 

During the year 6 head constables and 61 constables, at a 
cost or IPs. 4,707-10-9, were employed as punitive police, under 
section 15 of Act V. of 1861, in the several districts of 
Chumparun, Tipperah, Balasore, Backergunge and Midnapore. 
l ive posts were established in the first named district for the 
. appro, sion of cattle theft along the Nepal frontier, and iu the 
other instances special police were quartered to prevent dis- 
<urb.mce • between rival zemindars and their ryots, i he follow¬ 
ing statement shows the number of men employed as jail, trea¬ 
sury, and opium guards, also exclusive of men so employed iu 
AfcHum — 



Sab-Inspectors. 

Head Constables. 

Comitableo. 

‘ 

4 

ISO 

1,913 

'! re bury guards 

0 

170 

835 

Oi>iUUl guards 

1 

14 

140 

Total 

5 

364 

2 933 


Besides the treasury and opium guards, the Revenue Depart- 
m cl; gives employment to a force for .alt preventive duty. Ic 
Pouree, changes were effected at the close of the year in thcloca- 
I .mi <>f tlii, force. By these means it was hoped that a stricter 
\vuirh could be kept ou the Madras fiontier, and the smuggling 
of salt through the range of hills \vhud divide,- Banpme from 
(buqam he move effectually prevented. No additional expense, 
1 ouovc r. save the cost of construction of outposts iu the new 
sites selected, was emailed upon Government by the arrange¬ 
ments, Iu Midu;>poio a special force consisting of 5 head 
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_j£tables 20 constables ami 3 patrol boats, were organized by 
tlie District Snperintemlent at the beginning of the year tor the 
prevention and detection of illicit manufacture and coutianand 
dealing in salt in tbe sub-districts of Contai and 1 umlook. 

The frontier police was composed and distributed as follows : - 


fsi, 


Stibadara. Jemadars. Havildars. Kaks. Buglers Friv.vea- 
Chittagong Hill Tracis 0 6 3C 30 13 oo» 


Ooalpara 

Inspector?. 
... 0 

Sub. 

Inspectors. 

0 

Oaro Hills 

... 2 

o 

Cnehar 

... 0 

3 

Sy Ibet 

... 1 

2 

Tipperah 

... 1 

3 

Total 

... 10 

1G 


Head 

Con'tables. 

Constables. 

G 

3 G 

3 

150 

27 

23 G 

14 

1>0 

5 

GO 


— - - 

36 90 

13 1,220 


The frontier police were armed with Icoohics or bill hatchets 
ami artillery carbines. Of the regular police, " cl ° 

armed with fire-arms, 1,617 with swords and batons and ■t.OOlj 
With batons only. Upwards of half a million processes and 
orders of various kinds, or more than 100,000 in 1V70, were 
served by tbe police, the standard of education among tin¬ 
men is not satisfactory; only 216 inspectors, 753 sub ui-peciors, 
2.32S bead constables and 4,0,36 constables—a little mure than 
one-third of tbe whole force— can read and write, \acrncies 
fyydeath,resignation, dismissal, amounted to 12*3 percent, on tlio 
total strength, and by far the greater number occurred iu Beng u. 
bey may be tabulated under the following beads:— 




Behar ... 

Bengal ... 

Orissa 

| Chota Nagpora 

I 

HMlway Follco 
..... Total 


JA 

a 

o 

I ij l 

VJ 

Ponfioned. 

a 

a 

n . 3 

tt >. 

II 

jl& 

*8 1 
1 

1 

1 

s 

1 o 

j Discharged. 

•a 1 

2 1 

8 ■ 
a j 

i 

& 

H 1 

#4 

§ 1 
o ! 
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and the facility with which otlicr employment n 
proem cm), are assigned as the chief causes for resignations and 
discharges. The total deaths were 19 per thousand on the whole, 
but in the Garo Hills they reached the very high figure of 10 per 
c ®nt., or nearly double the highest rate iu any other district. 
In the Chittagong Hills, which are at lease as unhealthy, the 
mortality was comparatively small (3 0 per cent.), though the sick 
rate was high. A total of 4,228 men of all ranks, or 18’2 per cent , 
ot the force, were lined, degraded, or suspended, and T4 per 
cent, were judicially punished under Act V. of 1861, and 2*L 
per cent, under the Penal Code. Inquiries were made into 
four cases of torture and^violence towards prisoners, and in one, 
the most serious, which occurred at Chumparun, an inspector 
ami two constables were convicted of murder by the Sessions 
Judge, The sentence of death passed on them was commuted 
b\ the High Court to transportation for life, The prisoners 
tortured were proved on trial to be real dacoits, whose guilt 
was clear the torture was inflicted to force discovery of the 
property. In the remaining cases the police were acquitted. 
On the other hand, money rewards were given in 436 cases, and 
•*•50 men were promoted for good conduct. In Dinagepore 
an inspector received 10. 200 for his creditable action in a da- 
e -if \ case. The general conduct of the force was satisfactory. 

On the 1st April 1871 the police serving in Assam were, 
under die provisions of Act VII. of 1S69, placed directly under 
dm orders of the Commissioner of the province, who was iu- 
vesCd with the powers of the Inspector-General. The Com- 
nii.s.dmier of Assam recommended the abolition of the District 
S »p riutendent of Police KLa.sia Hills, on the ground that the 
police work in that district was light. He also suggested the 
ieduction of the special rates of pay drawn by inspectors and 
constables, on the‘ground that when this scale of pay was 
originally fixed the price of labour iu Assam was abnormally 
Jii' ii, 1 nit that now the labour market has reverted to a more 
h alt by state the police has become more popular and recruits 
air- readily obtainable: the measure involved a saving ot Ks. 

Those proposals were sanctioned, and the control of the 
police of the Khusia Hills was transferred to the Deputy Com¬ 
mission- t. as is the case in the other hill tracts. 

The strength of the Calcutta and Suburban Police was 4 
pup- nn louden is. 57 inspectors, 52 European sergeant and cons- 
tables, 250 native olUcers and 3,071 native constablcs, 1 ho 
cost of this force was Ks. 7,34,477. The conduct of the native 
oflicers appears to have been superior to that of the European 
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ants ami constables. Among 250 native officers there were 
23 cases of punishment ami ot these only 2 were dismissed 
and none resigned ; while of 52 Europeans, 18 were dismiss'd, 
3d fined, 15 degraded or suspended and 11 resigned. Among 
the native constables, 3,071 in all, there Were 88 dismissals and 
050 resignations, while 321 were fined and 5S degraded. The 
Hailway Police consisted of 58 officers and 572 rank and file. 
Colonel Herbert, the Officiating Political Agent in Turkish 
Arabia, represented that African slaves were regularly import¬ 
ed into this c mntry to take up the position of concubines, eu¬ 
nuchs, attendants, or the like, in wealthy Mahomodan families. 
It was said that the pilgrims who left India for Mecca return- d 
here with the slaves they had purchased, and dressing them 
in women's clothes, or passing them oil as member* of the 
zenana, were able easily to escape detection. In accordance 
with the request of the Government of India, iuquiiies were 
made into the correctness of the statement, but without any 
success. Seeing that the* majority of the pilgrims were p- <r 
mid belonged to the lower classes, it was not thought likely 
that they would be able to purchase slaves ; but the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police was directed to watch the Arab or native vessels 
arriving from Jeddah, and, if there were any Africans on hoaid, 
to endeavour to ascertain what became of them and w both* r 
thej were in possession of the rnanumissmn papers which the 
Consul at Jeddah had informed the Government ol India were 

always given to them. 

The attention of Government was drawn to several points in 
connection with the working of Act XXI. of I8lb dm mg the 
year uuder report. Certain vagrants, it- appeared had In on 
<li -charged from the Government workhouse in the Ptvsiu- in \ 
Jail in order that they might look out for employment, mi the 
ground that they had lone been inmates of the work I* >u-« and 
that it was impossible -trictly to give effect in their on* - to 
so. cion L5 of the European Vagrancy Act by providing them 
with employment before discharging them. This proceeding \*.* 
irregular and it was p. anted out to the i omimsdonei of 1 alien, 
Calcutta, that in future tlie procedure laid down in sec ion lb 
oJ the Act should be followed. When he thought it d'cMr-Mo 
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to release a vagrant, lie should cause, sections - 
<'1 the Act, providin ; that European British subject?- 
>{ bi.vging after being declared vagrants lose \ heir 
' s European British subjects, to be lead to him as 
<d by section 1(5, ntid tlm nmtb i should then be 
for the sanction. A the Lieutenant Governor, 
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Village and Town Police not subject to Rules of Pegu 
Police . e.celusive of the Districts of Assam. 
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wwing the Race and Religion , or Caste, of Officer* and Men emplojed 
in the Police exclusive of the force under the Commissioner of 
Police , Calcutta . 


H ACE. 

% Europeans 

District or Assistant I natrict Superintendents—* 
Military or covenanted civil 
Unoovonanted 
^m»ordin%te officers— 

Du Us. 100 and upwards ... ... 

Below Us. 100 

^ Eurasians. 

Subordinate officers — 

On He. mo and upwards 
Below Us. loo 

Constables .. 

. . Natives. 

District or Assistant District Superintendents. 
Subordinate officers — 

Du iis. I(j0 and upwards- 
Below He, 100 
Cuustablea ... 


Christians .. 
Mahomedaus 


UELIGTON OR C A ST 12, 

OfTlOSRS. 


Pin loos. 


Brahmins ... 

Cfljpoots 
Kjiettreea ... 

Doorkhas 

SeiUhe 

|D«h caste Soodraa 

Cow caste -oodras ... ... 

J ,l dt>os of all other castes 
Diker religious 
nx . Me*. 

bhriatians ... 

Mabomedana ... ... 

tj , Hindoos . 

j’rahmiua ... 

^jpr.ots ... 

Khcttroes , 

Doorkhaa 

s e»khH 

{ {l ^ «a-fce Soodras 
‘; ow oaeto 8oodras 
»«»dooa of all other castes . 

Diner roligtons 
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Madras 

o strength of the Madras constabulary was 21,830, or 3,024* 
below the J5udget allotment. The proportion to population 
was 1 to 1,74-2. The cost of the police was : — 

11b. 




Fay and allowances 
doming and accoutrements 
M.8celianonus akiajgea ... 
Village Watchers 


‘29,44,718 
1,75.399 
2.00,7 oi> 
J2,583 


Total ... 33.39,443 

Of this sum, Rupees 3,00,098 was debitabie to purely State 
• services :— 

Salt preventive Establibhuirnt; ... ... ... 1.52 133 

Laud Cuatoiuo ... ... ... ••• ‘‘53 




1.71773 

Jail Guards. .1-^325 

Total ... 3.00,093 

The cost of the police, excluding State services, was therefore 
Rs. 30,39,345, or at the rate of its. 101 for each constable and 
1| annas per head of the population. A saving of Rs. 2,<j0,u5* 
was effected on the Budget-estimate, owing to the increased 
rates of pay sanctioned by Govumnent not having come into 
operation until July, as well as to the suspension of orders tor 
clothing from England, consequent on the Jails undertaking the 


supply. 

The Land Customs Foice was distributed as follows :— 
Godavety 
South Arcofc 

Tmtjore ... ... 

Malabar 


13 
83 
47 
•2 3 


Total ... 171 

la addition to the force aheady .specified, 1G2 policemen 
were furnished to banks, public companh •*, nr private indivi¬ 
duals, at a cost of Us. 25,1 G8 paid by their employers. 

] ?» the district of South Arcot, where bo C on •tables wero 
employed on the Preventive Establishuieut, the Land Customs 
(1 during the past ywu- ly the very large sum 
of J(b 42,424 owing partly to increased watchfulness and 
1 bo introduction cf a patrol system. 4 he force is, however. 
x | . t t< i to be numerically too weak to admit of so vigorous n 
pai „] as to check smuggling on the person or by parties carry¬ 
ing loads. The necessity for an augmentation of the Police 
I »'ce, to be dev--ted exclusively to the Customs Departin' it of 
(bis district, was admitted by the board of Revenue assatisino* 
tmily proved, and they were further of opinion that the cost 

w ould be more than 
->vd by the increased Customs Receipts. r lhe pore-mag . 

of 0 KB.u(Ulits w.a 12*3, again** 13 7 for the preceding year, 
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Polio'. 

t • following t o bio shows how steadily tlie rate has decrea^i 
tty some yoars past, hilt, i( the service is ever to become popular, 
it is clear that even this percentage must be still further 
lower* d.: 
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Tim milowim tables show the state of education and instruc¬ 
tion 
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convictions of policemen by Magistrates, S3 wor fur neglect 
duty, 47 for negligently permitting escapes, 43 for assault 
and criminal force, 31 for theft and receiving, 34 for extortion 
and bribery and receiving unauthorized fees, 28 for causing hurt 
and grievous hurt, 10 for criminal breach of trust, 3 for house¬ 
breaking, 0 for wrongful confinement and 18 for various of¬ 
fences against public justice. Of convictions by Courts, 4 were 
for perjury, 1 for forgery, 1 for extortion, 4 for causing hurt and 
grievous hurt, 4 for bringing false charges, 1 for murder, 1 for 
an unnatural offence, 2 for attempt at robbery, 2 for bribery, 
and 3 for omissions to apprehend. On the 31st March 1872 the 
number of Inspectors in the force exactly came up to the suv.c* 
tioned strength, viz., 381. Of this number, 56 were Europeans, 
43 East Indians, 5 foreigners, not British subject, 81 Brah¬ 
mins, 16 Rajpoots and Mahrattas, 109 Naidoos and. Moodelliars, 7 
Kail's, 3 Moplas, 17 Christians and 24 Mahotnedaus, the re¬ 
mainder being Hindoos of various castes. Of the Constabulary, 
amounting to 21,294 in all grades, excluding Inspectors, there 
were on the 31st March 45 Europeans, 77 East Indian '. 3 
foreigners, 559 Brahmins, 1,129 Rajpoots and Mahrattas, 8,006 
Naidoos and Moodelliar^ 690 Naim, 79 MopW 155 Tiers, 822 
Ooryas, 441 Christians, and 6,1/4 Mahomed a the remainder 

bring Hiudoos of various castes. The general percentage of 
Mahmnedans to other castes was 28, but in the Central ITui/o 
it rose to 44. The district of Bellary (566), Nelloro (51S) 
lvurnool (4C7) had the largest number of Mahometans. 

The returns of "known thieves and 
briefly summed up thus :— 


and 


depredators” may be 


1870. j 1871, 


1 Moles. 

J Females. 

Males. j Female,. 
|_1__ 

fin ash :!uovt« uuJ depredators 

18,338 

70* 

27,202 1,074 

lloceivera ... ... 

1.7U6 

„ 23-7 

1,780 815 

Sirjlftcted perBono.., ... 

13.SS 1 ! 

5tu 

12,787 1 5i*7 

Wau .erlug gaogu ... Zl ... 

15.647 

is m 

10,219 27,20..’ 

Total ... 

40,575 

11,806 

75,024 j 29,188 


A Khond rising in the Hachiponga Moota of the Cfrinna Ki- 
jiu-dy Maliahv in the month of March 1872, was fortunately 
pirn - i i ;d, partly owing to the prompt measures taken by the 
Hi- 1 iict offers and partly t j the fact that one of the Khond c! .A\ 
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on asked by the other Khonds to join them in their insun cc- 
tion, refused. The Assistant Agent was of opinion that had 
this chief consented to join all the Rhonda would have risen. 
The Assistant Agent and the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
marched with their men from Baliguda to Mohana, the scene of 
the riot, a distance of 8d miles, in four days. The Superintendent 
of Police reached it from Chetterpore, a distance of 6G miles, in 
three days. The disturbance originated in the arrest by the 
Police of two Klionds on a charge of highway, robbery, where¬ 
upon their fellow villagers rose “en rnasse’ to rescue them. One 
of the chiefs, who appears to have been the ringleader, was tried 
for the parr he took in the rescue and sentenced to three years' 
rigorous imprisonment; the Government authorized the de¬ 
tention of two other chiefs, who joiued in the rising, as political 
prisoners in th Chetterpore Jail. One other c: Khond ’ incident 
of the year may prove interesting. Some 13 or 20 years ago 
there appears to have been a battle royal bet ween certain Klmnds 
in the vicinity of Belgium. After peace was declared, Tie head¬ 
man of Malicoudah Hook under his protection Tie widow and 
son of a Khond of the opposite fraction who had been kill* d and 
has ever since provided for them. In tlu* early part of th- year 
ttheGhoballee Kbonds demanded the lad in the following terms:— 
“ Why do you adopt the son of our old enemy ? (ii\e him to us 
that \y e may sacrifice him.” On his declining to give him lip they 
. retired Four of them returned at night and attacked the lion ; 
the Pu escaped but his protector was cut about the head wilh a 
ttar-knitbas lie took to flight. The assailants, alter beating one •>( 
the chief's servants severely, killed one of his goats and ret m m d 


tu their villages. The Ghoballee Khonds now circulated tin nr row 
a s a war token, and trouble seemed imminent. ThoA -ntl 
u peri n ten dent of Police mudcaiorced march on 1 ’Tghur and fun id 
th° headman better, hut severely wounded. Here lie n 1 o met 
th* 1 Belghur Patro, chief of 100 villages, a fine intrepid old m;m, 
v H \ firmly but respectfully declining Police aid, at once started 
with two armed men for Malicoudah. with a viev. to induce the 
O ho bailee Khonds to surrender the men who attacked the Majcej 
P& succeeded in getting three out of the four, who were *rm< n- 
°ed by the Assistant Magistrate lo three years rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. This episode is worthy of remark, first. as showing 
fltat the desire for riot does still exist, though it cnnnm now 
be openly evinced; and. sec< mlly, as illustrative ol the exceeding 
J y delicate nature of Police work among so wild a people, llmj 
^'ho Constabulary endeavoured to do what the Patro f>ueoossluiiy 
achieved, perhaps tluur a tie rapt would have proved ns <1 hu** 
4‘Otis as his was the reverse, 
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North Western Provinces- 
Tlie chief police eveiits of the year were two outbreaks of 
animosiiy between the Hindoos and Alaliomedans at Bmeilly 
and iMoradabad occasioned by the clashing together of their 
j esjactive religious festivals and leading in both cases to loss 
of life and to the revival of hostile and fanatical feelings. The 
Ranmowniee, or festival commemorating tlie birth of Kama, fell 
with the eighth day of the Mohurrum, on the 60tk March, 1&71. 
r i he public part of the Hindoo festival at Bareilly consists in 
carrying out an idol of Kama to a grove on the outskirts of the 
city, where the image is washed and adorned with flowers, and, 
'liter ceremonial performances, brought back again to tlie ten.pie. 
Bor the going and returning of this procession a route had to 
be laid down and Police were called in in large numbers to 
accompany and direct it. Its direction was widely apart from 
that taken by the Mahomedan processions accompanying the 
tdcius; and as neither sect was. allowed to pass through the 
more crowded thoroughfares of the town, there was no danger 
ol an accidental collision. Butthe events showed that a portion 
of the Ala homedan community had resolved at all costs to in¬ 
terrupt the Hindoo festival, to attack the procession and to 
plunder the Hindoos in different parts of the city. The proces¬ 
sion was a very large one and was accompanied by *400 Police 
and several of the District Officers. It started about 2 p. M., 
a id was to return an hour before unset. The gro'O was 
quit kly readied and fhe due ceremonies performed. About 
waif an hour afterwards the procession was attacked on 
its way back, not far from the temple, at a turning in tlm 
road With much difficulty the assailants were beaten oli 
and the idol brought back without the procession beii ilf 
broken up. But meauwhilo the Mahumedan mob, failing in i L ” 
attack upon the procession, broke into parties and fell ba ^ 
hjhii the city, intent on rapine and bloodshed. In many <Jjj_ 
ferent quarters bands of low Alahomedaus collected, tuin,,p 
I»r»*ko "lit arid plundering began. The Magistrate, Air. E. Col q n 
behaved with the greatest coolness and courage. Where\ cl . 
d i nn bauces were reported he soilt one of his officers wit i A 
Police to patrol. U’he Military were called out at once, but by 
tin* time they reached the Kotwalee, or head Police Offie , 
of tlie city, which was about midnight, all was quiet. Jutl 0 
lueviiiiig a few attempts were made by the ill-disposed to makv 
! . d ag in, but their parties dispersed at once wlien th• patrol- 
ling police approa.!*d. It was not till the morning adwnu'ctl 
that the- extent of Uie disturbances was fully known, Niven 
persons were reported killed and 16b wounded. Among the 
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^killed was an ascetic, who had conducted tlie religious ceremo¬ 
nies on another Hindoo festival, the Ramleela, and who was 
brutally murdered iu his own garden-house. 

In 1872, the Mohurrum fell from the jlOth to the 20 th of 
March, the new moon having been seen on the 10th. I>y the ope¬ 
ration of the intercalary month of the Hindoo calendar, the 
Karo now mee festival 1’efl in April; but the Mohurrum partly 
•coincided with the great popular carnival of the “ Holee.” he 
chief day of that festival, which is more social than religions 
and b attended with a good-deal of popular licence, with but* 
h>unery ; music and druakenness, is the day of the full-moon it¬ 
self ; but the closing day of the Mohurnitn, on which the tdzia$ 
are buried, was also in some parte, according as the moon was 
ceeu a day earlier or later, the day on which the orgies of the 
“ Hole© ” commenced. In this coincidence the elements of some 
danger lay, though the concurrence of the two festivals had ne¬ 
ver before (like that of the Mohurrum with the Ramuowmee or 
Kamleela) been made the occasion of an outbreak. The people 
at Bareilly at first shewed themselves disaffected and sull y, but 
the preparations made for putting down any breach of the peace 
were so complete that the turbulent spirits were ov. rawed. It 
was at Moradabad that this year the storm was to break. It had 
been arranged that the t&zicis should all he carried out and buried 
by 2 i\ m., and that when these tokens of Mahemedun mourn ii g 
were cleared away, the sounds of Hindoo rejoicing and ie -iivuy 
might begin. The last idzia, despatched fiom a quarter inhabited 
by low and lawless Mahomedans, and attended by th monel 
the quarter, came up in front of the Kolwallee. They then .sn, 
it down, declared falsely that they wore attacked by the 
Hiudoos, drew out of the tdzut the bamboos of which it was 
composed, or possibly staves concealed iu it, and I jiu .dmut 
them. The Magistrate, who was present at the time, instantly 
drew lines of Police across the streets, thus preventing the ma¬ 
rauders tioin doubling back upon the town, torcod the iuii >.s 
and the processionists down the route manced out lor lhorn 
and sent for che Military to assist him. These arrived wn bin 
three-quarters of au hour, but in the interval a good many men 
had found their way through hums and bye-ways to several pints 
of the-city and had begun plundering. Fourteen person' < re. 
wounded, of whom two died afterwards and a few houses uud 
shops were fired auu robbed. 

The total strength of the Provincial and Mumeq) 1 Police 
•f orce i.s shewn bolow. Its distribution is at iho vain ot vs 
mills of population in the count}y and 2*G9 iu the 
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rimes occur at the rate of 2*10 per mille of populat 1 
r country and 5*89 in towns. 
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Police. 

Provincial. 

Muuicipaii 
ties and 
Towns. 

inspector . 


146 

5 

Sub-Inspect* rs,^ ... 


4S4 

14 

Ib id Constables, ... 


2,556 

285 

Constables, 

... 

12.096 

2,531 

Mounted* ditto, 

... 

566 

1 

Kuropeau Sergeants, 


G 

• • ^ 

Jemadars, ... 


... 

357 

Duffadars, 

... i 

... 

11 

Cuowkeedare, 

... 

... 

5,SU3 

Village Police, 


51,900 

... 

Total 

*"l 

67,754 

9,007 


r i lie Police Force is recruited from all castes and religious. 
Among officers, Aiahomedans prevailed, being 1,509 out of 
3,555; the Lieutenant Governor lias given Ins opinion that 
the patronage should, if possible, be more equally distributed and 
h expressed a wish to see more Rajpoots in the higher 
n.i lo. Among con cables Mahomedans were 5,744-, Rajpoots 
and Lrahmius 5,058, Goorkhas 2b 1, Sikhs 815, Kayeths (tho 
vvoi'. r caste) 398, and mixed classes 3,131. About half of the 
Jiigi or grades are really well-educated, but only 1 per cent 
( I iho men can read and write Oordoo. During tlie yea'. 
52b ulliccts ami 138 men were punished for offences, crirni- 
n.d and departmental; on the other baud, Rs. 13,300 were 
di rilmtcd to them in ic* wards fui good conduct. The Yil- 
lugc Police Force was reconstituted dining the year ; instead 
of their i* regular nnd uncertain wages—sometimes |>aid iu 
grain, sometimes iu money, and more oftetv in inferior 
j aid,—these men now receive a fixed wage of Rs. 3 per 
month, besides their ancestral perquisites paid by the culti¬ 
vators from the threshing-floor. They are now uniformly 
d - 1 d and armed and distributed among the villages (town 
atnl imimcipalitie? being separately provided for) at the ge¬ 
nii vl rate of 1 chowkoedar to 80 houses, 100 houses 
hr mg the maximum. There is universal consent as to tho 
increase of their oSicioncy and contontedness under these rc 
foi tub 
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percentage of punishments to total strength wi, fm ofh - 
L-C9, and for men, 8'3. The total cost ot the Depart meat 


cers, 11 
was Rs. 49,27,600. 


Punjab’ 


The least satisfactory part of the administration of this 1 o- 
vince lies in its Police administration. The regulations o ihe 
peace and government of the frontier districts, which were pio mul- 
gated by the Government of India in January 1S< P lt * / 1 

extension, of the Police Act, No. V. of 1861 , t6 the Lr -Indus 
districts, at the discretion of the Lieutenant Governor o * tin l \u 
jab, subject however to the limitations that only such portion 
of the duties of the Inspector-General Fol-iCC as relate to 
inspection, pay and clothing shall be performed by the mspec- 
tor-General aud that Deputy Commissionerw shall beex-optuo 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Police wi'Cbin the limits of t im 
respective districts, without prejudice lo their exercise oi all m 
powers of a Magistrate. The Act bo.s not as vet been extended 
to any frontier district. The Gis-Indus Police is oig.mize< 
under Act V. of 1861. The whole force is under the dnvctrm 
of an Inspector-General (who is also ex-officio an Under-hecie- 
tary to the Government) assisted by three Deputy luspf ctoi** 
General. The force in each district is under the comiol oi a 
European officer (aided in most cases by a European AsMd arit . 
whose whole time is devoted to Police duties, which ie cam* s 
on under the general control of the Deputy Commissioner, 
There is also a special Railway Police, under the control of on 
Assistant Inspector-General. _ , 

The sanctioned strength of the Police Force during the year 
was 20,071. The strength of the several grades was : 

Inspector-General... ... u* } 

Deputy Inspectors-General ... 

District Superintendents ... 

Assistant ditto ... 

8ubordin-‘G Officers on Rs. 100 and upwards 
‘ciibordrate Officers on leas than U . 100... ... ‘ 

l uounted - - - L38U 


Meii jfoot 


tj4 ... 18, U00 

this 'number, 63 were Europeans, 6 were Eurasian ’ ami 


Ol ILUjj "---" JT • - , 1 lx 

the remaino er Natives. The Inspector-General and 
Iuspectors-Gc ne ^ were $11 Europeans. Of the District Super-* 
inteudents 6 JJ were Europeans and 1 a Eurasian, and ot th 
si.staut Distru^ Superintendents, 19 were Europeans and } 
Natives. Of Su )0r( ^ na * ,e Officers on Rs. 100 and upwards, 0 woio 
Europeans, 2 Eurasians, and the rest Natives ; and of those or 1-s 
ih.ui Rs. 1 11 o /were European 1 . 2 Eurabans and the rem ui.-u». 
K.v ;• . ’ the Constables 1 was a Eurasi:n the rciruin- 
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ail Natives. Classified under the head of religion, 
] j u cent, of the Police force were Christians, 52*4 per cent 
Mrihomedans, 29*3 per cent. Hindoos and 17*7 per cent. Sikhs. 
V he cost of the Police was Rs. 29,20,197, of which Rs. 
~ Cd'S.l 12 were defrayed from the Imperial grant for Provincial 
Sc* i vices and lys. 4,/S,055 from Municipal Funds and other 
sources. There was one policeman to every 1,079 persons, and 
to an area ol 0*88 square miles. 

.1 ne conduct of the Police Force during the year was satire 
factory.' Two hundred and fifty-seven men of all ranks, or 1*2 
]"T cent, oi 'he whole force, were punished judicially, as coin * 
pared with TG per cent, in 1S70, 1*5 per cent, in 1869 and 14 
p jL cent, in 18 68. Two thousand five hundred, or 12‘2 per 
Wnt, as obmparJii with 12*3 percent, in 1870, and 1S<) per 
.lit. in' 1869, were punished departmental!)- 597 were dis- 
n used and i,851* fined, reduced, or suspended." 

The number of casualties during the year from all causes, 
deaths, desertions, discharges, dismissals, resignations, and re¬ 
tirements on pension or gratuity, amounted to 2,228, or 11 4 
j; r cent, on tlio strength of the force which was armed as 
follows : — 


With fire-arms 
With swords 
With batons only 


8,512, men. 
10,928 „ 
453 „ 


S^UcuX' . t showing Religion , Races , <kc. t of the organized Police oj the 
Punjab on the December 1&71. 


*1 


Clitoiftoatloiu. 

Number of all 

8 r.ul od. 

fcoinarka. 

P.olif'ona and Castes. 


Perccntago 0 f Religions. 


1 riatUni 

.. 1 G7 

ChrlatlanB 

0 3 1 
A4- 1 

", .hfV.Od*U:» . . 

10^38 

Mkhomodana 

hrfttumiif) 

... | ].G‘J3 

tMkhu 

2.7 I 

Hi|lfl 

... | 1.384 

Rajpoots 

0-3 
80 
01 
n«i 1 

MikUn 

.. ! 3.803 

Brahmins 

O/.TkbftS 

... 20 

Gourkcfts (nearly) 


48 

Rookas 


108 

MuzheeB 

0 8 

Hind ccii f uM ether r.aatea 

Bimt ro'lul ii. ... 

... I 2,974 

... | 37 

Othor donomiiiRtioiiB * 

Kaccii. 


Porcoctttso c , 1Uce8 


j" mr nns 

... 1 M 

Korop chub 

0-3 1 

0 i> ■ 

..In-.» 

*. r, | 

Rnmnlium 

Native* 

... 20 0 G 0 

-Natlvoa 
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Bombay- 

The high cost of the police iu this Presidency attracted tit, 
attention °of the Government of India and amongst other 
go tious to lower the charge on Imperial revenues, it was sugges¬ 
ted that the municipalities should be required to pay f°r the i « >lice 
maintained by them. Act II. of 1*71 was passed by the 
Local Leoislative Council to enable Government to call on mum- 
cipalities°for this contribution. Up to the present time the Act 
has only' been applied to the municipalities uf Sural ami Ahmc- 

dabad, the contributions required from these towns 1 P 6C ~ 

tivoly Rs. 18,004 and Es. 2b,200, 

The Police were originally under the control of the ^ud¬ 
der Fousdaree Adawlut, part of the Collector s establishment 
of peoii* performing Police duties. The new system con¬ 
sisted in the creation of a distinct and complete executive 
for polico purposes and it was a main feature that the 
new body of police should be, as far as possible, bee bom 
a military stamp. The force was divided into aimed ami 
unarmed and it was left to the Police Commissioner to regulate 
from tim'O to time the proportion between the two, each indivi¬ 
dual Con stable being taught on enrolment just that-amount of 
drill wKtch would give him a proper bearing and walk aim make 
him familiar with the use of arms. The whole force was divined 
int«> grades, beginning with Constables and rising to Head Con** 
tables, Chief Constables, Inspectors, and Superintendent.**. am., 
both for tlie sake of economy and as an inducement to applica¬ 
tion in the performance of ^ort, each grade was subdivided 
into classes on a carefully graduated scale of pay. vne jpa . 
'■'f each grade is now fixed at, for Constables, horn K< < or 
8 Per mensem (Rs. 7 is given only in the cheap < 1 > gi wlsUn 
Rs ] 0 ; for Head Constables, froni Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 , for U.mf 
Constable :, front Rs. 50 to Rs. 95; and tor Insp -ctors, from 
Rs, 100 to Rs. 250. Each Chief Constable m charge of a 
Talooka lias in addition a horse allowance of Rs. 10 r .>r mcn- 
and each Inspector has a travellinsr allowance .1 


dentf 


V 


h 


Rs. 25. To" the grade of Superintendc 
baen added that of Assistant Superintendents. Urn pay of, 
A dstnnts rises from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500, wit. a tic • g’S ' 
ane , 0 f 150 und the pay of Superintendents 'rom R.«. G0() to 
R-. 1.000. with a travelling allowance of R- 200. The cm, .in I 
°f the Police is in the hands of the Police Commissioner "'mis 
n, =o lUo Revenue Commissioner. This dual function ha. t een 
< l \i :cted to J hut the practice ha- been upheld m this Pr.-snu-wy, 
it has be. 11 found to work well and causes ft harmony of i.c 
‘'-’ll Iwttyvcri the two departments. 


n d - 
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tho armed branch of the force is allotted the duty of gu 
1 ; the minor jails and lock-ups and the escort of prisoners 
an-1 treasure. The functions pertaining to the detection and pro¬ 
secution of crime are performed by members of this and of the 

unarmed branch of Police indiscriminately, except in the caso 
of the Punch Mahals and Khandeish. The large District Jails 
are guarded by the military. The strength of the Police in eacli 
district has been the subject of much discussion. It was fixed 
originally on a consideration of the nature of tiie country, and 
the character of its people, its population and the proximity to 
foreign boundaries. The numbers thought sufficient by tho 
Police Commissioners have been much curtailed by subsequent 
reductions \ in the opinion of all experienced officers, it is 
I* ought that the present numbers are below the wants of tho 
country. It was lately suggested that the Mounted Police in 
Surat should be entirely reduced; but their maintenance has 
been found so beneficial in its deterrent effect upon; dacoities 
and border robberies, that the proposal is in great disfavour 
with local officers. In the district of Thana and Kolaba, where 
tho hilly character of the country generally detracts from the 
usefulness of a horse, there are no Mounted Police maratained ; 
though, even there the Superintendents consider thca.t a few 
hcrsoiien should be maintained for the rapid conveyance of in¬ 
telligence of crime. Forming part of the Police, but yet retaJn- 
a gemi-military organization, there are two bodies of men 
maintained : one is the Khandeish Bheel Corps, numbering 
men ; and the other, the Goojrat Bheel Corps, stationed iu 
Punch Mahals, numbering 503 men. These corps were 
J, not only for the peace of the country, but to give em- 
to the half-civilized Bheels who are to be found in 
those parts and with the politic view of weaning them from 
their lawless and thieving pursuits. 


mg 
still 
810 
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Independently of the Police system, there are a few Mewafd 
Chiefs in Khandeish and Some Thakorcs in Goojrat, who are 
under obligations to provide for the safety of the mountain 
i.ssc and the parts of the country which they inhabit 

These are usually in land and a little money; and the sya- 

tom is continued in deference to long-established custom, 
mjj from its being considered more politic to leave tho 
aluty of these out-of-the-way places in tho hands of the local. 
Chiefs of clans who are there feared and respected. A 

Sup* raunuation Fund, to which each policeman on pay of 
Ks. 20 and under was required to contribute at tho rate 
0 f 1 ,!f an anna in each rupee of pay, had been in operat: > 
for pome years, but was abolished in 1809 and tho fundi 


Kjrptopxiateil by Government, who undertook to pay 
^u,ns to the men. They are pensioned under ruler a little 
more privileged than those which apply to the uncovenantcd 
service; in case of maiming or death in the execution o 
their duty they receive special allowances, or their families 

receive pensions. , . . 

Inspectors are required to pass a departmental examination 
within a year of their appointment aud until then are consi¬ 
dered on probation ; knowledge of drill and of the method of 
put tin r r a company of the Armed Police through their lacing.* 
is also "required. Of the 18 Inspectors in the Southern Division, 4 
are Europeans or of European extraction aud these aic lequncc 
to possess a fluent know ledge of the vernacular where they aro 
employed. 'J'liere are 9 Superintendents of Police in the divi¬ 
sion and 4 Assistant Superintendents, Of these, 4 aie uuco- 
veuanted and the rest are military officers. 

The Village Police are regulated by Bombay Act VIII. of 
1SG7 and are under the control of the Magistrate, though it is 
now under discussion to delegate a certain portion of Ins autho¬ 
rity to the Superintendents. The Village Police are no other 
than the village servants, such as the Maliars, Jaglia, or \ < r- 
tania, who are to bo found in every village community ni 
India; they are remunerated by a little rent-free .lend aud 
sometimes a little money, and are placed under the i dice 1 ulelol 
tho village, who is usually identical with tire Revenue 1 atol. idm 
duties are to keep the Magistrate constantly informed m th • 
state of crime, and of all matters connected with tho tillage 


Police, Ike health aud 


ill 

now 


his village. 


id the general condition of tho community 
The reform of the Village Police is 


in 


hand and information is beiug collected with a view 


JU.W .V IU XiCOliS-t. - « 

to improving their position and remunerating tin 
quatedy for the important duties they peifoij 

11 .i . r\ • . • I l/N.vlr fAV infill man 


them more a lo¬ 
an. It is to 

them "that District' Police look for information r.nd it is 
often only with their assistance that offences can K trac\uuiH. 
and justice vindicated. 

The Northern Division consists of nine districts. It includes 
the whole of Goojrat and the districts of 'lliana, K hi a 
Nassick and Khandeish, and covers an area of 20,90 i square 


from 7.4 


square 


miles The size of the districts varies ■ 

miles in Khondeish, a district as large a Wales, to a lorn , Ml 
c iiua re miles in tho Punch Mahals. Goopat is ilonncly 
populated and the whole country is so intermixed w »th tcu • i 
territory- within which w.e hate no Police authority, as to malca 
border raids, robberies and crimes of all sorts exceedmgb 
from the facility with which escape can be made be 


fre¬ 


quent, 
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^#nontier, and the difficulty—almost an impossibility—o 
offenders successfully after they have got into Native 
territory. In Ahmcdabad, it used to bo a common occurrence for 
a consignment of treasure sent by Native merchants to bo plun¬ 
dered by mounted robbers, who only too frequency made good 
their escape across the frontier before any active pursuit could 
be made. The Superintendents were quite alive to the difficulty, 
and offered time after time to provide an escort at stated intervals 
for the conveyance of treasure to Ahmedabad ; but the offer was 
rarely accepted, the Native merchants preferring to undertake 
the risk of the venture than pay for the services of the escort. 
In all cases of successful robbery, it has been remarked that the 
modi ate effect is produced of inducing others, as in a recent 
.‘y- in Surat, A petty robbery led to a feud between two 
vi.iages, one situated within and one without our border ; it 
ended in an affray in which life was lost. It was found impos¬ 
sible, after careful local inquiry by tWo fitglish officers, to fix 
blame and this failure led to thirteen other robberies in the 
vicinity within a veiy short time. The Superintendent, how¬ 
ever, visited the locality and his arrangements for a temporary 
increase of the Force there have been sufficient to arrest the evil. 
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The following statement shows the area and jiopulation of 
district, the strength of the Police Force, and the propor¬ 


tion which it bears to the area and population :— 


Diotricfc. 

| 

j Area in 
Square 
i Miles. 

Population. 

1_ 

i Strength 

1 of Police 
Force. 

Pro 

b 

_ 

Area 

•portiou of 
trengih. 

Population. 

A limtdftbad 

. , 4,080 

4.015 

J,187 

j 3-4 

424-6 

Kaira ... 

.. | 1.7U9 

741.989 

753 , 

2*2 

935*3 ! 

Bunch Mahals 

.. , 742 

137 123 , 

780 1 

•9 

174-4 I 

Broach .. 

.. | 1 137 

28 s. 769 

414 . 

; 3.4 

007-4 1 

rafc ... 

i au ; 

194 566 

648 ! 

! 2.5 

763-2 I 

Thana ... 

.. 4 074 

524,938 1 

826 

40 

635*5 

Iwdaha 

.. | i m 1 

271,779 ' 

278 

4-9 

Os.s-4 

NasBick .. 

.. : 4 368 { 

648 411 ! 

GUI 

6 8 

703*6 I 

tfhandoinh 

.. | 7,482 

766,364 j 

1,600 

4-6 j 

6 (0*5 | 

Total 

.. I 20,902 1 

44,80,944 j 

7,102 | 

0 -7| 

028 0 1 j 


f'c'dli :—The Imperial Police of this portion of the Bombay 
1' . i b i cy are, excluding the Superintendents, 2,981 ir, ninnber. 
t’ftl 'V, *•'035 are loot Police, C39 Horse Police and 3<)4, Oa- 
v 1 Sow'us. They arc administered in each of the three Oolite- 
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tes by a District Superintendent, ana there is also an Assistant 
Superintendent at Ivurrachee. The Political Superintendents of 
Tlinr and Parkur and of the Upper Sind Frontier Districts re¬ 
tain their Police under their own control, without special assis¬ 
tance. Besides the Imperial Police there are SG3 Municipal anil 
Town Police, all of whom, save in Ivurrachee, Hyderabad and 
Shiknrpore, are paid for by municipalities. Iu these three 
towns Government meets a share of the expenses. The 
Pol fee are gradually being brought on the Government esta¬ 
blishment, funds for their maintenance being suppli ed either by 
the municipalities, under Bombay Act I. of 1S71, or by the in¬ 
habitants of the towns paying the Non-Agriculturai Tax unde 
Bombay Act II. of 1S71. Beside the above, the Sindh Railway 
and the Indus Steam Flotilla pay for a small number of Police, 
who are under the control of the Superintendents. Extra Police 
are also supplied to certain jails and other public departments. 
Of the Imperial Police, 2,038 are called Rural, or Armed Police 
and these are more nearly allied to a military than a civil force. 
They are furnished with the same weapons as soldiers in tho 
"Native army and their duties are confined to guarding treasu¬ 
res and jails. They take no part in the prevention or detection, 
of crime. The Police in Sindh are in general provide d with excel¬ 
lent stations and offices all over the province. Indeed their accom¬ 
modation is probably superior to that enjoyed by the Police in 
other parts of the Presidency. 

Aden: — During the year an attempt was made to improve 
the efficiency of the Aden Police. Several of tho old and incap¬ 
able Native Constables were discharged and some men were 
entertained who had served and received some training in the 
Bombay Police. The settlement was divided into two di¬ 
visions and several sections, each of the former being placed un¬ 
der a European Inspector. The new system wa9 only intro i ne¬ 
ed on 1st January 1872 ; there has not, therefore, been yet mill] 
cient time to test its working. The amount ol property stolen 
during the year was Rs. 10,875, of which 22 GO pov cent, win re¬ 
covered, This compares favourably with the percentage iu 
1870-71, which was only 12‘29. The Cantonment Folic:*, con¬ 
sisting. of 1 Havifdar, 2 Naicks, and t Sepoys, was absorbed in! 
the Aden Police. 


Oudh- 

Tho number of the Police force had been materially diminish¬ 
ed in 1870 and in 1^71, there was but one policeman to every 
4\f scj n * re miles of country and to every 1,801 persons ol tho 
population. This small force had to deal in 18/1 with a great 
iiwca./o of crime and as compared with othoi y.>\ rs the lOHUlU 
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r efforts were not unsatisfactory. The proportion of c-as 


investigated, of convictionv to arrests, of stolen property recov¬ 
ered, did not diminish ; but the great number of reported often- 
c :S, which were not investigated, is a matter of much moment. 
These were chiefly cases, of petty theft, iu which the sufferer did 
not personally complain and a departmental rule has existed in 
the Police, forbidding enquiry iu such a case where the value 
of the property stolen is less than 50 Rupees. But the preva¬ 
lence of petty larceny is the commonest complaint against Bri¬ 
tish administration aim it is obvious that freedom from the fear 
of detection facilitates and encourages the commission of the 
crime. Increased vigour of detective enquiry is needed for.its 
fcupnression as well as increased severity of punishment; and as 
oue* -step to this end the Inspector General of Police was 
directed to reduce the standard, at which enquiry must follow 
the report of the theft, to the lowest limit compatible with the 
strength of the force. Of the regular police enrolled under Act 
V. of 1861, the sanctioned strength was one Inspector General, 
12 District Superintendents, 30 subordinate officers on Its. 100 
p w mensem and upwards, 942 subordinate officers on less than 
j(v. 100 a month, 110 mounted and 4,70-1 foot constables. The 
torco consisted, however, of 990 officers, 140 mounted and 4,758 
fwl constables as agaiust 991 officers, 142 mounted and 4,704 foot 
constables in 1870. The total cost of the regular police enrolled 
nude- Act V. of 1801 was fts. 9.05,069, a decrease of Its. 19,608 
cm the total cost iu 1870, which was Rs. 9,24,077. This Sum is 
now chargeable to Provincial Fun is assisted by the Imperial 
assignment. The sanctioned strength of City and Town Police 
enrolled under Act V. of 1S61 was as in last year, one District. 
Superintendent, 121 subordinate officers aim /76 foot cons¬ 
tables. The total cost in 1870, was Rs. 1,34,681, and in 1871 
R« 125 711, thus Showing a decrease of Rs. 8,970. The Im¬ 
perial’assignment is Rs. 25,000. Of Cantonment Police thera 
wore 10 officers arid 81 men. The total cost was in 18r0, l\s. 
9,742 and iu 1871 Rs. 10,054. 

Choukeedars, or Rural Police, nun bered 31,079 and cost Rs, 
9,18,043. The total cost of the Police was in 1870 


1871 . 


Regular Police, Imperial other sources ... Rs. 9,05,009 



sources 

Contonmeut Police 


Town and City Police, Imperial other 



Total cost 


Rs. 10,44,187 



Police . 




During tlic year 1112 men, or 10 percent, in all grades, were 
puimlK*<l as compared with 1,210 in 1870. 

The distribution of regular police was as follows 



1S70. 

is; 

ii. 

How Employed. 

Ofliuers. 

Men. 

Oflloei a | 

Men. 

Guards at district, central or eubnidi- 
aiy jAila. 

Over LocIc-ups and Treasuries or a:: ca* 
coit, to Treasure or prisoners, 

On other duties 

87 

CG 

m 

487 

GG3 

3,188 

57 

no 

801 

543 

7S8 

3,5G7 

1 


Seventeen officers and 01 men were dismissed ; 350 officers and 

50.1 men were fined, suspended or degraded by tlieii own depai - 

mental officers; and 10 officers and 2G men were punished judi¬ 
cially under the Police Act. 

As regards race, tbe regular lorce “was tlius composed 

... ... 25 

m 

... 7,419 


Enr peaua, ... .«• 

Eura.iauo, ... 

NaUve\ m« 

Enumerating them by religion or caste, the numbeis v»e*io * 

Ollicers. Altii. 

... 39 4 

374 1,077 


Chrstia ns, 
Mnhouif jdans, 
liindoo a.— 

Bialn uina, 

llajpoola, 

CioQrk’uas, 

JS, kli 3 > 

Other Hindoos, 


Ml 

(15 

nil. 

259 

271 


1.1G0 

794 

ml. 

571 

2,035 


Central Provinces. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces tho ipiicc 
force was remodelled and reorganized under Act . u 0 * 
li was placed under the direction of an Inspector Oeneral c»t 
P lice, who was assisted hy two Deputy Inspectors Uencta . 
hnt in 180 1 these two appointments were abolished and unco 
then the Inspector General alone has exercised supervision over 
the whole force. Each district has its own separate iuhe. >oic.« 
under a Superintendent, who carries on his duties mid. 1 ia 
general control of the Deputy Commissioner, roiuni y *e 
bnpei iateiKlents of the more important districts had Assjsiuu . 

Vol. XVII., Pi. x u. 2 k 
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ficir efforts were not unsatisfactory. The proportion of cases 
investigated, of convictions to arrests, of stolen property recov¬ 
ered, did not diminish ; hut the great number of reported offen¬ 
ces, which were not investigated, is a matter of much moment. 
These were chiefly cases, of petty theft, in which the sufferer did 
not personally complain and a departmental rule has existed in 
the Police, forbidding enquiry in such a case where the value 
of the property stolen is less than 50 Rupees. But the preva¬ 
lence of petty larcen^is the commonest complaint against Bri¬ 
tish administration cura it is obvious that freedom from the tear 
of detection facilitates and encourages the commission ol the 
crime. Increased vigour of detective enquiry is needed for its 
suppression as well as increased severity of punishment; and as 
oue step to this end the Inspector General of Police was 
directed to reduce the standard, at which enquiry must follow 
the report of the theft, to the lowest limit compatible with the 
strength of the force. Of the regular police enrolled under Act 
V. of 1861, the sanctioned strength was one Inspector General, 
12 District Superintendents, 30 subordinate officers on Its. 100 
p *r mensem and upwards, 942 subordinate officers on less than 
Its. 100 a month, 110 mounted and 4,761 foot constables. The 
furco consisted, however, of 990 officers, 140 mounted and 4,758 
fuel constables as against 991 officers, 142 mounted and 4,764 foot 
constables in 1870. The total cost of the regular police enrolled 
under Act V. of 1861 was Its. 9,05,069, a decrease of Its. 19,608 
on the total cost in 1870, which was Its. 9,24,677. This sum is 
now chargeable to Provincial Funds assisted by the Imperial 
assignment. The sanctioned strength of City and Town Police 
enrolled under Act V, of 1S61 was as in last year, one District 
(Superintendent, 121 subordinate officers and 776 foot cons¬ 
tables, The total cost in 1870, was Rs. 1,34,081, and in 1871 
Us. 1,25,711, thus showing a decrease of Rs. 8,970. The Im¬ 
perial'assignment is Its. 25,000. Of Cantonment Police there . 
were 16 officers and 81 men. The total cost was in 18/0, Ks. 
9,742 and in 1871 Rs. 10,054. 

Clmvkeedara , or Rural Police, numbered 31,679 and cost Rs, 
9,13,043. The total cost of the Police was in 1870 


Regular Police, Imperial other sources ... 
Town and City Police, Imperial other 
sources 

Cantonment Police ... *•* 

i'Jice under Act HR of 1869 


Total cost 



1871. 

Rs. 

‘ .<: .1,060 


/ 25,000 

*> 

\ 1,00,711 

u 

10,654 

5 * 

5,353 

Rs. 

10,44,187 
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police. 


in" tlic year 1112 men, or 10 per cent, in all grades, were 
jnTnbl. as compared witf. 1,21" in 1870. 

The distribution of regular police was as follows 
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1870. 

is; 

71. 

How Employed. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

1 Guards at district, central or subsidi- 
aiy j&ils, 

1 Over Look-ups and Treaf-uiies or as ea* 
cot t. to Treasure or prisoners, 

Ou other duties 

87 

CG 

595 

487 

CG3 

8,188 

67 

119 

bOi 

643 

7S3 

3,507 


Seventeen officers and (I t men were dismissed ; 3 50 officeis and 
5(3.1 men were fined, suspended or degraded by their own dcj> uf- 
mei ital officers ; and 10 officers and 11(3 men were punished judi¬ 
cially' under the Police Act. 

As regards race, the regular force was thus composed :— 

91 

Jiur peaue, ... ... ••» ••• 

Kuia iauo, ... ... "* 7 ^ 

£sau\n, ... ... ••• 

Enumerating them by religion or caste, the numbers were 

Officers. Mtn. 

Christia na, ... .** - * 

MahouuMans, M , ... * 5 <4 . 

Hindoo s,— 

Brahmins, 


lUjpeots, 
(•.ork’uas, 
JSikha, 

Other Hindoos, 


111 

05 

nil. 

250 

271 


UGO 

m 

ml. 

67* 

2,055 


Central Provinces* 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 11 : 1 dice 
force was ren.iod.elled and reorganized under Act \ . ol lttGl. 
Ii .- .ms placed under the direction ot an Inspector heneiai of 
A d ice, who v, as assisted by two Deputy Iusnectma Geimiu , 
Pot in 1811 these two appointments were aboli>he.l and mirg 
then the Inspector General alone has exercised supervision over 
the whole force. Each district has its own separate 1 ulna ion v. 
Uad.r a Superintendent, who carries on his duties under tho 
general control of the Deputy Commissioner. loitmny 
i^upcriiitondems of the more important districts had A—' -i urn 
VdL, XVIL, Hi I H. 9K 
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Central Provinces, British Burma. 
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them, but there are now only two Assistant Supcrint 
allowed for the whole force. The Railway Police force 
iho Great India Peninsula Railway is under the manage¬ 


ment and control of the Superintendents of the several districts 
through which the Railway line passes. 

The strength of the Provincial Police was 7,352 of all grades 
and of the Municipal Police 955. The Railway Police consisted 


of 10 officers and 91 men. Of the total force, 3,761 were pro¬ 
vided with fire arms, 917 with swords only, or swords and batons, 
and 4,706 with batons only. The classes of the commu¬ 
nity from which the police arc chiefly recruited are the 
Alahomedans, Brahmins and Rajpoots. AJahomedans form¬ 


ed 


IIU 111 vi uuuj •*— 7 1 tv»i J I - 

35 per cent, of the Native officers and 30 per cent, of 

T4 l • ft** i PlI _ ... OO vs/-v». nmi f fit 


the men ; Brahmins 27 per cent, of the officers and 22 per cent, ot 
the men ; Rajpoots 8 per cent, of the officers and 11 per cent, 
of the men. hleveu officers and 88 men were Sikhs, 338 men 
Maiatbas and 274 Ahecrs. The proportion which the police, 
bore to area and population was one policeman to every 10 
square miles and 948 souls. r J he total cost of the foice, ex( lu- 
sivo of the Railway Police, was Rs. 12,90,-75,^ of which Rs. 
11,99,706 was paid from Imperial and Rs. 96,569 froMi Mu¬ 
nicipal, Funds. Hie incidence per head of the population was 2 
annas 74 pie, or about four-pence. 


British Burma. 

British Burma lias an area of 94,000 square miles^; the po¬ 
pulation which numbered at the end of 1870, 2,419,< 56 souis, 
increased during 1871 by 70,587 or, 2*88 per cen r. W hen iho 
population increases with such rapidity and that to a great ex¬ 
tent by the influx of people from Upper Burma net accustomed 
to control, and many of them, it is feared, persons who have 
kit their country to escape! the results of their own nnsauu^, 
it is obvious a proportionate increase is made to tlm olnsses 
wlio specially require police supervision, dhe I n.ice establish¬ 


ment during the year cone 


isted of 5,034 Imperial Police of all 


grades, costing Rs. 11,67,990 and S79 Municipal P’ohoe, paid from 
It: .1 fends, costing Rs 1.23,S50. The charge lor Police was less 
than ten per cent, of the Imperial revenue ; thus 1 he population 
paid for the protection of person and properly during the 
V . . as nearly as possible, one shilling per hea d Excluding 
ih;> Police employed over jails and treasuries, thechaigeol 
c ch Policeman, in the districts, consisted of nine teen squaro 
miles and 484 people; while in the towns there was an 
ovenme of one Policeman 1 1 i of the population, 
ihc great difficulties which the Police have to deal with, m 
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^ ii' inci, is ilio prevalence of cciitfo theft. Tt is the ciimc a hi 
more than any other perhaps affects the people at huge, allei 
the more violent crime of dacoity ; it is very satisfactory to 
hi id that it decreased from 1,3-5S to 847 cases, 01 o 7 pel 
cent. In this thinly populated . country, where the cattle are 
turned loose into the jungles, it is a crime easily committed, 
and the high price of cattle in the neighbourhood of Rangoon 
offers a great inducement to its commission. 

The Inspector General of Police urged strongly the neces¬ 
sity of some revision, as regards its application to bii- 
ti.sh Burma, of the present Gambling Act-. Ho pointed out 
that while in I860, the year before the introduction of tlm 
Act, the Police brought up 1,382 cases of gambling and ob¬ 
tained convictions against G,97G persons, during 18/1 they 
only brought up 533 cases and obtained convictions against 
2,397 persons. This diminution of cases brought up was not 
due to a reduction in the amount of ciime, for undoubtedly 
gambling is much more largely indulged m now tin n in 18uo, 
but it cannot be reached by the present law. Gambling is p<— 
culiarly attractive and at the same time hurtful to the Burmmi 
population; when a Bunnan can join in it he will do -o and 
the effect is so demoralizing and pernicious that among tho 
Magistracy it is almost an axiom of criminal admmi.summu 
that prevalence of gambling means prevalence ot .mo :. 
There had been, during the previous two years, con-i cu- 
l»'c excitement regarding the proposed erection by the King 
of Bur.ua, of a liter-, or gold umbrella < i Shwe-dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon. It so affected the public mind that m 
1*70, the then Chief Commissioner, General 1-ytche asked His 
-Majesty to postpone the ceremony. In iStc ombei lo/ , 10 " 
ever, it took phu-o; the umbrella was sent down and made 
over by the Chief Commissioner to the clueia. ol u • i-ov n ,«u<. 
©rented with great ceremony ami rejoicing. o \\\ i.smu u 
the excitement which prevail, d, the Police arrangements wo 
excellent and with the population of.the .own o lau-.o^,-, 
temporarily doubled for weeks by Uie influx of people . oi i 

was in no way increased, 

and order was admirably preserved. It was a common m.a k 
am.mg the people, that tiny were able to go about m the un¬ 
to use crowd without fear, weai.ug then-jewels. , 

In addition to those policemen who left the toice y * )• 

•121 men were dismissed for misconduct; this is an »i piow i • ; - 

HU year, when f ? m as mallei esUbh^uiicid 

mo were discharged. The dMUtions aumU ‘t*\' Cl wo£ 

on Rs, 20 per mensem;,» 

•; tt 3 * 


were (Use 
^‘Dicers (iucludiiih 





or Etirn.jians, 18 Mtohotncdans, 22 Hindoos S*12 
lb of other indigenous races. 

Goorg. 


Coorg , Mysore. 



The strength of the regular or Town Police, consisting of 2+ 
peons and two duffedars, remained the same as in the previous 
year. The district police comprised 5,818 jumma ryots ulm re¬ 
ceived no money payment but held land on reduced assessment 
in consideration of the performance of p dice duties. There was 
one policeman to every half square mile and to every 21) 
persons. 


Mysore. 


The establishment throughout Mysore of new Police arrange¬ 
rs onts based on the Village system, having been approved and 
ordered by the Government of India, the requisite inquiries, in 
view to its introduction into each District as the settlement 
is completed therein, were carried on during the latter portion 
of the year. The measure was to be finally adopted in the Chitul- 
droog District by .1872-73, In the meantime active efforts were 
made in ail the other Districts, to render the present Police more 
efficient aud to prepare it, a- far as might be possible, for 
the contemplated cbmga As the restoration of tho Vil¬ 
lage Police, which is an essential part of the scheme, can, 
ver, only be carried out as the settlement progresses 
considerable delay must unavoidably occur before the now 
system will be adopted in its integrity throughout tho Province. 
TIi reformed Police in the Bangalore District, including the 
Town and Cantonment, numbered 1,030 men of all ranks.; tin 
roiual cost of its maintenance during the year, under all 
lo ad', being 11s. 1,13,091. The proportion of Police to area and 
population was one constable to every l square miles : n 1 
841 per. ons, as regarded the District; and L5 constables to 
every square milo and one constable to every 322 persons 
in the Town and Cantonment. The actual cost of the force 
per bead of population was three annas and 2} pies. Tho 
uu-i-'.brmed Police of the remaining seven Districts numbem 
vd 6,350 men maintained at a cost of Rs. 3,89,288, being at 
tin annual rate of one anna and nino pie per head of po¬ 
pulation, and in the proportion of oue Policeman to every 
(125 persons and P08 square miles. The Village Police 

aggregated 27,839 men, maintained at a oust o' Us, 
2,19,840; but their numbers are far from complete and 
tin ir condition j.s one of g. i.,:- inoUieicncy. It is in'. .. . 1 
that as tho survey settlement, of each talook progresses, tho 
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Police ami servant? shall *Dobc revised and their r ™ 5 
laments fixed and adjusted. The itcpovtauce ot restoring 
tins class of Police to a condition of usefulness ear. huf.My 
Le over-estimated in the case of ft Stale like Mysore, destmeu to 
be again placed under a native Government. 


Sl 


Borar. 


The Police force of this Province consisted in all of 2,(532 
•nen, who, excluding the European Officers, were distributed as 

olknvs:— 


Proviuoinl Police 
Municipal tlo, 
Kailway do. 


0040 

56 


T W o bead constables and 8 constable? represented the slight 
increase in strength that look place during Um year, there 

__ . non . .., .1 1 


was'one Policeman to every S33 persons and to 7^ square miles. 
The total cost of the Force was Rs. PG-lP-td, ■ 


, of which Us. 

JLI1U bObetL CUSti ua ; ,vw “ w ~' 7 11 ] - 

43 828 was defrayed from municipal funds and the lemaimtcr 
• am the provincial revenue. The cost per head of popnlat ion 
was about 3 annas M pies. The difficulty of enlisting 
good material for the Police in Borar continued. Ifccnut- 
i n. r i s now, under orders of Government, con fined to the 
Province itself, a rule which, it is said will operate.towards 
increasing the proportion of Mahomedans m the orco, «a 
they offer themselves for enlistment more readily than Urn 
Hindoos. Of the members ol the h nice, as it stood on , 
January 1871,61 per cent, were Hindoos and o< l Kl 
Mahomedans. The conviction evidently gamed st 1011 m 1 
Police officers that the village authorities.can ,\u .madeW tU 
greatest use in assisting the police m detecting,c> > ; l 

ing the year, many patels and other villagers ncu. bio 0 l 
the favourable notice of District Magistrates. 
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Bengal. 



JAILS. 


Benzah 


Sir George Campbell gave great attention to tlie management- 
of the Bengal Jails in 1871. Much had been achieved in a righ 
direction by Dr. Mouat, but the Lieutenant Governor foum 
. many defects in that officers system. Not only had all pan' 
tious been removed from the jails, but the buildings themselvc 
were either of an antiquated or of a very rude and imperfei 
character. It astonished the Lieutenant Governor, who ha 
seen the large sums devoted to building jails in other province-, 
and the large steps in advance made in this respect, to tind that 
there was not in Bengal a single modern jail of any kind, while 
the central jails, which had been begun, had made very little 
progress. Sir George Campbell sot himself to make the system 
a s good as the means at his disposal permitted. The central jaik 
1. • actively pressed on, sparing no money which could be spent a 
Uv carefully revising the plans. A vacancy having occurred in tim 
office of Inspector-General of Jails, owing to the lamented death 
< t Dr. Fawcus, a most meritorious officer, lie took the oppoitu¬ 
rn y to appoint to the pust an officer of judicial experience, 
Mi\ Heely, and specially to charge him with some important 
reforms. 

Manufactures and finance had obtained an inordinate share 
of attention. The penal object of imprisonment had been to 
a great extent overlooked, specially in the case of shoit-lenu 
prisoners. The want of this was most marked in the case 
(ji lock-ups, where petty misdemeanants were simply detained 
and fed and brought under no discipline worthy of Ike name, 
iii the larger jails, a skilful workman was at once exempted 
fi in muclTof the hardship of his position. Educated prLotitis 
]i; ; < 1 easy livefe, writing in the jail offices with but too many 
opportunities of underhand profit. Classification was impos¬ 
sible. The paid warders were utterly without discipline, and 
useless fur effective control. Prisoners' labour was some 1 hues 
J lied out to municipalities and private per-onto the great 
• „> ment of discipline. The arrangements for t/Le separation 

of under-trial prisoners, a most important poin| yere insuftL 
ca ut in 1 lie extreme. r i heD, again, the charge of jams had 
wiihin the last few years beeu made over to t>>o medical office tv 
in charge of stations without any inquiry as to their imiimdi il 
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Jails, 

Mft-nnnt Governor made the Magistrate of the district tln^ 
t5er ultimately responsible for the proper management of 
a district jail, allowing him to recommend for the immediate 
charge either the medical officer or any of his magisterial sub¬ 
ordinates, according to the special fitness of the man for the 
Work required. 

The subjoined table gives a summary of the sanitary results 
for the whole year :— 


■ 

1869, 

1870. 

isn. 

1 Average population 

]9,0$7 

i 

18,701 

17,C92 

A(Ou.; : .dious on account of sickness 

25,81? 

21,938 

21,195 

Average sick. 

729*02 

050 83 

66U-01 

Pcrcenta;;*© of admissions to popu-* 
lation 

103-00 

117*30 

121-49 

Average sick per cent, of average 
population 

4-0 

oo 

3*73 

Deaths 

1,001 

844 

718 

Death rate to 100 prisoners 

o 24 

4-51 

4 05 


The new scale of diet for Europeans and Eurasians, recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Mouat, and which was finally sanctioned in July 
IbTO, was found too full for prisoners working in cells or at se¬ 
dentary occupations, and a plan for cell diet, on the scale noted 
below was accordingl} 7- drawn out, and the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment obtained to its substitution for t-ho ordinary European dim. 
The prisoners; it is said, lose weight under it, but not lieiuth, 
and at the beginning of the year under review Uie diet was sanc¬ 
tioned permanently for refractory European prisoners, 

DIET. 


Modified ecale of cell diet for such Eardpafth, American and Eurasian pr?- 
fOnera as may bo rofrantory. 


j 

Breakfast. 

Dinuor. 

Supper. 

MiRv ... 8 oz. 

••• 4 „ 
i •''<*«*jee ... 2 „ 

1 ... J ,, 

Meat (with bono, nu* 
cooked) ... 8 oz. 

Vegetables ... 8 ,, 

Sait ... ... h » 

Soojoo 

Bread 

Sugar 

... 2 oz. 

... 4 M 

a 

... I M 

Soojp - nod milk to be 
Ctoked together with 
^vater to make apmt 
of gruel. 

Eec f U be its'ued 5 times a 
vpeok. mutton twice a 
week. Meat and vcl ^A' 
hies to be eooksd together 
.<8 broth. Vegetables to 
be rice, onion3, &c. 

Soojee to bo boil d 
with water to nmk - 
one pint of gruel, 

| 

1_ _ 


i — 

__—_— t 
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following arc (lie 
prisoners:— 


jails 


v,liicli contained the largest nar 



l. 

o 

a. 

4. 

5. 


Dally average. 

Presidency (Natives) ... 12 23 

Dacca ... ... 8*04 

Dinagepore ... 5*55 

1 kaugulpore ... G*43 

Gya ... ... 5*25 


G. 

7. 

8 . 
9, 

10 . 


Alipore (Natives) 

Monghyr 

Tirhoot 

Cuttack 

Sylliet 


Daily average. 
... 5 IV 
... 5’0l 

... 4 97 
... 483 
... 4 45 


Female prisoners are kept strictly aloof from the male pri¬ 
soners in all but a very few of the most remote jails, where there 
is no separate ward for them. In the night they are of course 
kept in a separate ward. A full jail establishment consists of a 
i uperinteudenl, jailor, deputy jailor, paid turnkey establishment, 
police or special guards, clerk or writer, convict war der and 
work overseer establishment. The paid warders of jails, or 
turnkeys, form the worst feature of the establishment : they 
are totally undisciplined, were until lately without uniform, and 
wore employed on miscellaneous duties without rule or method. 

The following statement shows the total eo-T of the Bengal Jails 
ju ] b 71 > exclusive of the cost of raw materials for manufacture:— 


Expenditure of 1871. 


Jail Department . 

Supervision . 

PatabHibmenfc 
llatious ... ... 

Hospital charges 
Clothing 

Contingencies ... ... 

Petty repairs 
Police Department... 
Department of Public Wor.bs. 
Original works 

Kepaiib ... ... .** 

Total 

T iC following shows the 
l\ • ronipurcd with that in the 
diligence in favour of tlie 

JU-l 6-4. 


Jails. 

Lock-ups. 

Total. 

Ua. 

lie. 

I* f». 

34,548 . 


34,543 

2,42,4(52 

20.27 3 

2,02,737 

4,59,043 

35,157 

4,01,205 

22,209 

302 

22,601 

€3,367 

1,110 

04,488 

43.332 

5,979 

49,311 

20,682 

2,860 

29,482 

1 05,563 

31,052 

1,96,020 

1,14,934 

8,203 

1.13,112 

47,81G 

3,60 L 

51,477 

12,17.056 

1,03,550 

13,20,006 

cost per prisoner under cadi 1: 
North-Western Provinces ; '<1 e 

Noil 1 ' " r 

u . 

"'"'■■S 13 
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Bengal, 1871. 

>7..W. Provin¬ 
ces, 1670. 

DIITcrenco 
in favour of, 
Bengal. 

Difference 
in favour of 
N.W.Provln 

CCd. 


HB. As. P. 

Rg. As. P. 

Re. A3. P. 

Rs. Ag. P. 

Rati..r (9 ... ... 

26 0 8 

19 8 0 

... 

f> 8 2 

1 - ixed establishment ... 

Extra ,,, ... 

13 G 7 

0 5 9 

12 3 0 

3 8 8 

3'” 2 11 

1 3 7 

Colice guard ... .»• 

Hospital ... ... 

9 4 3 

1 4 9 

3 B 2 

0 13 10 

... 

6 13 1 

0 0 11 
n i q 

<. lothing ... ,,, ... 

Contingencies ... 

3 12 1 

3 10 10 

... 

U AO 

0 2 o 

2 7 7 

2 5 4 

_ '*• _ 


Total ... ... 

56 9 8 

45 10 4 

3 2 11 

14 2 8 | 


uu: iuspector-Ueuerai8 repent .... 

fact urea, including the Alipove Mills and Pr068, of Rs. 2,/J, v 
leaving the net cost of the Jails Rs. 10,4/,117. 

Madras 

The daily average number of prisoners of all classes was 
9,304, or 267 fewer than the average for the preceding year. 
Daily Average Number of Prisoners. 


Con vie a 

i'oeurtiy 

I Uudar trial 
Civil*,,, 
Sirnc... 
inBUDO 



1871. 

1570. 1 


Males. 

Fem ales. 

Total. 

M&leH. 

Females I 

Total. 


8578'10 
29-70 
151*24 
2 8 96 
•8S 
12-61 

857 71 

’ll-4S 

9 9-5 

'‘Vts 

893'--87 
29 7o 
103-7* 
21 s y i 
•88 
10 89 

8326*42 
86-07 
ie;.4" 
2w7-90 
4 49 
35-73 

ris-no j 

" 014 
8 10 

“Vfll 

917J-08 
. I.-07 
174 4 

V15 00 

A 40 
18-30 

Total 

8931-55 

*032-92 

9364 47 

9255-96 

tztttt:. 

365-51 

T7T"\i 

L 0 J 1*47 


Timber'and ^dT^/Disposal of all Inmatet of JriUbTthe Mad,-at 


Presidency 


rtama In mg ntst December 1870 
Ue a -1 ved during tbo year ••* 

Total Population 


1 ransported b'yond eoa . 

i'ranHiPtred to oilier -luits ... 

Do. Lunatic Aaylftms 

Convicted... 

Released .., 

V*. cape 1 

I>M ... ••• 

Dtccuted ... ... 

I. 6 maunng on 3lfit December 1S71 


Total 
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£ 
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r. 

a. 
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a 

S 

i 

& 

s 
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13 0 

n . 

£ £ 

-2 * 


9.012 

12,510 

20 

95 

158 

2,636 

995 

2,234 

j! 

V 

... 

21.622 

116 

3,793 

3,637 

8 


92 

2,9?7 

*" 3 

"'33 

'*‘10 

“’l 


3 

... 

1,2 8 

... 

i 

1 M 


10,351 

”* 6 G 

! »« 3 »j 

2,270 


16 

11 


2 

4 


... 

PG 

8,804 

"67 

“ifil 

"2 13 

1 
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j — — ! 

... 


115 


2,527 

! *1 
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Muilras. 


Sl 


^ 19,439 convicts in prison during the year, 74| per c 

fo Hindoos, *7\ per cent. Mahomedans, 3| per cent. Cluistians 
and 14| per cent. Pariahs and Chucklers. The proportion of 
convicts under 16 years of age (260) was 1^ per cent., of those 
between 16 and 40 years (15/249) 7^A percent., of those between 
40 and 60 years (3,606) 18 \ per cent, and of those above 60 


years of age (324) 13£ per cent. 

The great majority of the male convicts consisted, as usual, 
of labourers (7,186) and of agriculturists (6,254), the former class 
composing 87 and the latter 32, per cent, of the jail 
population. Shopkeepers and professionals (1,000) were in t lie 
proportion of 5 per cent. ; Government servants (831) in that 
of 41 per cent.; artizans (689), domestic servants (629) ami 
j jrsons without occupation (593) trom 3 to 31 per cent.; aiv.i 
persons of independent means (102) about £ per ceut. Of 1,1 82 
female convicts, more tlian three-fourths were married (874), 
104 per cent, were unmarried (119,) and 12-J per cent, 'were 
prost itutes. 

The tabic below gives an abstract of the offences and punish¬ 
ments awa rd e d :— 


OffenccR and Punishment?. 


Offences. 

1 olTenceB 

wilful «1 if.obedience ... 

.Ap mult or criminal fort 3 
Immi!! ng «*r •hrciucniti .* lanpuaeo 
li.tlcccja or dlBordorly behaviour 
. i.fu.iy «Ji8iiUm< tlicmselvi h for 1 loour 
r miMui.icloun refusal to work ... 

I' Ulug or etittiiifr iron bars 

Iiilr lipps or Obglltfcncc ut w r;: ... 

\\ ..ml rn. ti.iiu .gH'ucnt of w rk ... 
Wilful i,;t? to prison properly 
pc, , >•« 


Punishmtn d* 
scpir-u* confinement 
r tineiuent in 11 • i s ... 

A f. c..ni)VcionM wl'.h reduced diet 
• hi cut ... 

A*..litIffiui ImprP nmont ... ... 

J.. un-tlnn and forfoiturt of good conduct ClftrkO 
Ot; r pttulfilimenta 


Tota'i., 


Total., 


Mu ea. 

Females. 

Total. 

15 



1,170 

29 ; 

i 

3,1 > 

2 52 

20 * 1 * 3 

272 

125 

41 , 

ICO 

602 

4S 

6.?Q 

75 

3 

7S 

241 

1 

242 

2 

•»* 


1,109 

34 

1,114 

221 

27 

24 H 

247 

5 

2 .y& 

443 

12 | 

455 

4,401; 

220 

4,622 




155 

27 1 

182 

lo 

... 

10 

1,060 

179 

1.245 

2,060 

... 

2,650 

16 

... 

! 15 

435 

h 

4 in 

71 

9 

bV 

4,402 

22) 

4,022 


Of the total Dumber of convicts in confinement duri ig the ye^ 

3 9 were taught after their admission to read and wiito web’ ; 

2,393 learned to read and write a little. 4 he cost of jails iu 
the* interior, exclusive of guards ami buildings, was IT;. 5,58,61 i*, 
and tlmt of the Madras Penitentiary Rfi. 38,349, ( ■ ■ 
ol !» • 41514 in the case of the former, and of Us. 3,426 in that ol 
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Jaih. 


af ter, ns compnreu wd'i 


..I, the cost for 1'i 0 previous year. The. 
Uocrea.se was chiefly iu the item of ratio us, iu which a saving ot 
Its. 35,131 was effected. # , 

The average estimated monthly earnings per head under each 
of the branches of prison industry were: — 

Average Estimated Earnings 


<SL 


Branch of Industry. 


per head per muulh, 


Its. 

4 

3 


a. L J . 


3 3 
3 7 
1 13 
3 5 


Jn. 1 service 

Building aud repairing Ja ; l 
Grinding giam and m&k.ng clulkmg or other 
articles lor prison use 
Em ployment on roads 
Jail garden ... 

Manufactories ... 

The health of tho prisoners was very g<n»l. 
ceutagQ of admissions and of daily sick was 
higher than it was during 1870, but the death-rate was lower 
than it lias ever been, \iz. 3 1*^4 percent, oi ( adv aveiage 
strength including deaths from all causes, the fullovwng hi > 
shows the death rates for the last 10 years, all classes of. piiaon- 
ors l>eiuLT included :— 


The per- 

somewhat 


Years. 

CO 

o 

■ 

00 

-4 

to 

oa 

oo 

I | 

t 

ta 

% 

o 

2 

a, 1 
no 

g 

e» 

«> ' 

a 

• | 

A 

o' 

r- 

] (Uio par centvof daWy 

1 average stiungib. 

8 94 

10-20 

1270 

11-20 

11-5C 

424 1 

1 

3-61 | 

4 U5 

1 

2*74 

1*34 






_ 

_ 


--- - 




I he number ot toreign convicts anno v - 
1*15. Of these *14? vveie Chinese, 32 Malays aud t huiui^u 

■North Western Proviacea. 

There are in the North-Western Provinces six (Jo *tial JaiK 
to which long-term prisoners are drafted, 83 h lw | lK1 * " ll s > ,wos ^ 
tenanted by short-term prisoners and 22 locl-ups oi 1' ’ ’' 11 ^ 
uii'.'r trial. Accommodation is provided for ~0,4b<pusonuh* 
hut. the average daily number confined during the_) eal )' ttS ou * 
U t m ; the total number of prisoners was 53,419. l^ pio^ 


J ' 1 *w ; me tola l numoei ui , * 

i'enty and comparative cheapness of food dining u ' a l ‘ 
did >»“<•*!» to empty the jails of the farge 
that was driven to crime by the scarcity ot IoOo-oj. 
cost, per head was Ur. 42-10-0. Of tho prisoners, 3,0<1, 


mi 

The total 

or 21 *2 per 


^ *-r per head was Ks. tz-iu-u. ui u»« pu>.u.iu^- - . , , 

Jont., were employed in manufaclures and tuecash iesu 
labour was a payment of Lib. 70,2110 into tho Gov *•' ,n,u 11 1 

h of tho prisoners was slightly bet e. than hi 

There were m deaths, or 11. l*'> 


6Ufy The 

)‘ "vious years mere were «uj ub»hw» ; • , • . _ 

J«'l population. Of these deaths more than h ill oceiiuea l 

i s a 
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Norths Western Province, 


( 8 L 


n tlio conditions of which appear to he peculiarly unfavour- 
:tto to life, though tho most careful research has been unable 
to fix on any remediable cause. 

i he number of persons arrested and placed in jail during tho 
last five years has been : — 


1SG7 

1868 

1369 


28,427 
84,203 
43,211 


1870 

1S71 


34 297 
31.317 


Thus the criminality of 1S71 fa Is below that of every year since 
the fan ne, though it has not yet sunk back to that of 1S ;7. 
J he jail population at the beginning of each of five years 
has been : — 


lafc January, 1871 
Ditto, la72 


20.157 

15,7(32 


1st January, 1808 14.200 

Ditto, 1869 ...16 210 

Ditto, 1870 ... 18 021 , 

These figures indicate that some of the criminals of the famine 
were still within the jails, though in most cases their sentences 
had expired, lhesame conclusion is borne out by comparing tho 
daily average strength of the same years: — 


3S07 ... ... 14 750 

1868 ... J5.279 

18139 ... ... 18,13 3 


1S70 ... ... 17.707 

1871 ... ... 15 962 


The fact that tho average daily number is less than the jail 
population at the commencement of 1 *<71, and more than tho 
p' pnl i ion at the end, shows that a gradual emptying of the jails 
is i iking place. 

The following abstract exhibits the number and disposal of 
the convicts during the year:— 



1870. 

187 J. 


Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Itcmaineol In ronnnerne.it on 1st Jan nary, 

17.700 

831 

15 371 

780 

in J j»r t .-unert dmingtbeyoar, 

21 due 

1,51$ 

2'/.iXl 8 

J ysfr 

Net population. ... 

4‘2,:m 

2,3<0 

88, Sou 

.1 

ftoretvcd from other Jails to undergo nentenc*. ... 
UucpIvmI from < ikior jailn In aosit for trans¬ 

4,m 

170 

5.023 

203 

portation. Ac., ea route to other jail**. 

214 

20 

283 

18 

Total population, 

47.3:17 

2,5ol 

42 621 

2, :i.v 2 

1 i (Vinfoi rod to other jai’i to undergo eentenco, ... 

J. r - r,f/< rred to other falls, for traiiep' rtation be 

4 f Gd0 

170 

4.U07 

2 57 

yoiid f-.ca . Ac., ’ ... ... 

20G 

2,' 

227 

in 

7: -j p or ted hoyt»:id Gea;i, 

1-28 

1 i 

v.l 

0 1 

ficicrtnrd o$ tppea! ... ... 

1 078 

22 

7y.» 

11 

Jl< c. • cd on er( Iry of K-nteuco, 

22.830 

1,454 

10.289 

| 

Jttoleaaod on payment of fine. 

JU< v w<cd by Government rdcr on account oi 

1,059 

00 

2 261 

4$ 

■ tbJtllOM, 

134 

A 

83 

4 * 

JMroned by- C / .eminent order for good conduct, 

81 

2 

U7 

1ft 1 

'i rai"fonod to lunatic Asylumi, 

10 

4 

ti 

•j i 

I'.iuapod, 

•17 


dj 


T.xrcnted, ... ... ... 

74 

a 


" 8 

i.d... 

844 

31 

f 

4.. 

Hejur.ijunj: on mi i Do.-.’nhev 

1 6 37 J. 

780 | 

15, M3 

7 20 I 

h illy a-f-ra^o nuaibor of prl»onor r . 

jd • o 

804-&U 

15.IS4 
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Joih. 


were n 



the net criminal population (10,380) 38,309 
uu'j 2,071 women. As regards leligioti, 07 i>ei 
Hindoos, ISt per cent. Mahometans, and 14 per cent, beion-.od 
to other forms of religion. Ninety-seven Christians, c^ whom 
3d were Europeans, were imprisoned again st loom 8.0- 
previous occupation of convicts iu 1871 as compared with xb/O 
is thus shown v 


Or Independent property 
Agriculturists ... 
Labourers 

eiho keepers and traders 
.\1U2ans 

Uomeiitlc servants 
J’rofeaslonal 
U^veruiiuMit servants 
No Oto eu pation _ ... 




1S70. 

1871. 



-■ 

-- 



0:o 1 

827 

... «i. 

.. ... 

3 ,1578 

| l.v > 

... 


. 

8 *200 

... 

... 

2,078 


... 


J. 11 * 

Ml 

nl ••• 

... ••• 

2,7.1 

2 104 


... ••• 

! 69 

l.«u.l 


* • 

1,801 

l,:6l 

... •• 


1.M3 

1,170 


number 


ment servants formed a larger piyportion to the entire num 
of the profession than was found in any other class. ^ l 

ber of juveniles imprisoned was 540 males and ob mma • . 

a daily average number of 15,902 prisoners, the numbei un 1 v.r 
instruction was 6,06*2. 


Lim- 

Of 


uouueuon \\as o,uu^- . it* 

On the u i"ht of thaGtb September a serious and daring oi l- 

weak took ,il ace in the Bareilly Jail. Ail injudicious order given uv 
the officiating Superintendent for the removal o tie 


breal 

the officiating Superiiiuwuuonv - - : , - i* . 

threads, to tli e wearing of which high caste Hindoos attach a 
ous significance, had excited a disturbed fee ng , * ' * 

taken advantu ge of by certain Mahometan prisoueis o gii u 
the Hindoos tea the project of forcing the jm • 11 3 t J ] . c 

ors iu one baTrack, most of whom were uni ei s < ^ 
transportation, Joined in the conspiracy. -y ■ 

ness of tlie night, and by the fact that tho mm a *a s * 

io j; the block of barracks had been destroyed m w \ ‘ + ^ 

the excessive rain, about fifty prisoners succec m£? 1!) ~ 

outer wall of the j*ail. They had armed themselves w ' I j 

f tho weaving looms stored for the night in t 1CMC * 1 . ’ 

which served the purpose of dangerous cluj-s,atu , 

they made use in their struggle with a nineh sma ^ s 
warders, who attempted to hinder them while tU}’ V 

vouring to batter open a wicket gate. Meanwhile t io tx\ u-, 
ing a small party of the Police guard outside, enteif 4 ^ 

the remainder. The figures of prisoners wore <- ^ t «. * 

the darkness in Urn act of escaping over he ^ 
which the Police both from outside and 1M * U 0 1 , • ' in . 
The prisoners were repeatedly called on to surrenL e! » 


ners were repeateuiy caueu uu w «»—■ , i . 10V 

find ii was not until two more volleys bad been t “ ■ • 

could be secured. This outbreak was imt at.w »u j. - ^ 

•want of discipline i and tbo prompt manner in wim . 
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jS ufi/i - ]f r c*£cr/i Provinces . 

own by the Police guard, aided by the watchmen and 
Satisfactory feature) the piissuer-warders (themselves convict-) 
received especial praise and reward from the Lieutenant (iover- 
lior. What was especially remarkable in this daring attempt to 
escape was the use made by the convicts of the manufacturing 
machinery, the looms supplying them with effective staves. 

The minor offences against jail discipline were ot the ordinary 
class, possession of tobacco or forbidden articles and neglect¬ 
ing work being the most frequent. But the two years cannot 
easily be compared, as the offences are now classified according 
to the clauses of Section 47 of the Prisons’ Act, under which 
i iio Superintendent punishes. The punishments indicted are 
shown below. The offences committed by prisoners stand 
iu tli 1 ratio of 57 to the prison population, being 2 5 percent, 
mere than in the previous year. 


Punishments. 


Committed 

| i xim imprisonment 
pi •ggiM g under 10 stripes 
1 tiuo 10 to 20 ditto ... 

: 1 h to 20 to 30 ditto 
.Solitary confinement .. 
h'euuction of good marks 
Onto of ditto diet 
(' .mincm-oit in irons ... 

I bird labour 
Oilier punishments 

Total 


1871. 

L870. 

1 

2 

50 

10 

495 

493 

447 

3*0 

9 5 

58 

44 2 

334 


141 

514 

3l3 

1 94 

... 

72 

• •• 

... 

413 

2.319 

2,153 

amounted 

1 to Us. 


'life total cost of the joil department amounted 
f;y;(),:)20, or less by Lis. 1,21.040 than iu the previous year, 
avenge cost per head under each bom is shown below:— 


The 


1 

1 

1871. 



1870. 



Ra. 

As. 

p. 

Ra, 

As. 

P. 

i 

Hatrons 7,7 •*. 1 

15 

2 

n 

19 

5 

1 

' Ki o <t Establishment 

13 

8 


12 

8 

3 

* i > i*.ice (iuard «.« ... i 

o 

13 

H , 

3 

7 

5 

| Exu < Establishment 

4 

0 

m 

3 

7 

7 

1 1 b.sp tal Charges 

I Cfchiug ... 

0 

11 

H 

0 

13 

3 

3 

4 

H 

3 

11 

2 

f .’<< ai'jgencios *• 

2 

1 


2 

4 

5 
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Punjab. 


§L 


le actual eavnings'of the prisoners in ISTOwevcPtS. .92,-560, 
but during the year under review they fell .short ot (lmt figure 
by JR,s. 40.432. 'I lie health of the jails was b\\ the whole bettor 
than in 1870. The average number of sick was 445, ngaiusfc 
449 in 1870; 662 deaths occurred, or 1*47 percent, of the total 
population, against 876> or 1*72 per cent., in 1870, and 777 in 
1869. 


Punjab 

The number of jails in the Punjab in 1871 was 34. Of (hose 
i'o were central, three divisional, oue extramural and the rest 
dis'iict jails. Of the total convict population dming the year, 
9*71 per cent, were re-convicted prisoners. Of these, 70 per 
ceoit. had been convicted once previously. IS per cent, 
twice previously and 12 per cent, more than P ; cc. Of 
re- convictions, 43*78 per cent, were for offences of the same 
class as 1 hose previously committed and 55 *22 per cent, for 
offences of a different class. 

The mortality was 2*72 per cent. Tliere were no tfmeutr dur¬ 
ing the year. 'Thirty-one per cent, of the prisoners woie under 
instruction. The following statement exhibits the value oi the 
prisoners’ labour, as compared with the previous year :— 

Cash profits on jail manufactures 

Earnings of pribonera employed on extra mural work at 
Knpar... ... ... ■» , 

Value of prisoners’ labour employed in constructing or 
ropa-ring jnl 1 H idings ... ..4 

Value of ). /boners’ labour employed on roads &c, 
by the f'ublio Works Depaituieut or by MunU 
oipalities ... ... ••• •* 

Value of prisoners’ labour in grinding wheat, making 
clothing, &e-., fot* prison use 
Estimated value of convict labour employed on menial 
jad duties 

Value of vegetables grown in jail gardens 

Total 


1871. 

87,11)1 

187(). 
71. am 

18 024 

0,043 

89,233 

89,044 

40.CCS 

J^.SSO 

05 m 
11.301 

os rco 

10,050 


o t• •> or.i o c*» 


The total expenditure was 14s. 7,68,712 against Us. SJ 1,1 (9# 
in 1870. The number inmates of the Lahore 1 lmggvo 
School of Industry was 114, consisting of 20 appiovei .< Ji wo¬ 
men, 33 boys and 29 girl*, or 15 in all more 1 han t ^ 
number at the close of the previous year. The increase MyjfcS 
among the families of the nppioveis, 18 births having 
during the year. T r hc cost of the LtublisbilifcOt was .Us. o,do-. 

Bombay- 

Tlio tot'il fiumber of mr-oners in fbe jd!so,f ilus p' 0 '' 1 ” 00 
tnu'U, 0 isn w'u-319,784,.«$ cowfured with Id *•!&> bi lM* J ** 




Bombay . 


§L 


admissions during 1871 and 1870 were, respcctiv 
r^»3G and 12,857, although there were 500 more persons iu 
jail during 1871 than in 1870 ; the average strength for the 
former year was 6,805 and for the latter 6,817. this would 
lead to the inference that the sentences were on an average 
shorter in 1871 than in 1870. There does not seem to have 
bt< n any noticeable increase of crime, as the admissions for 
1870 and 1871 are nearly the same ; but the detailed statements 
of the Annual Report show there was a large increase in admis¬ 
sions in the Deccan and Eliandeish zillas, the balance being 
maintained bv a corresponding decrease in Sindh. Ihereweie 
51 Europeans in confinement during 1871, as compared with 6.9 
in 1870 and 267 in 1869. There has been an annual 
increase in the number executed for the past 6 years, Cue 
numbers being— lor 186/-68, 38 ; for 1868*69, 4*_>, lot 
]869, 19; for 1870, 56; and for 1871, 62. Of the-male pri¬ 
soners admitted into jail during the year, 11,254 could neither 
lead nor write, 574 could read or write a little omd *~-o only 
were able to read and write well. All the icmabe prisoners ad¬ 
mitted were totally uneducated, with the exception oi 1 at 
Ear war, who is stated to have been able to read and write a Hul ; 
740 male prisoners learned during the year t o read and write 
a little and 192 to read and write well. No better results can 
be anticipated under the present system. 

The following table gives the number and disposal of under- 
trial prisoners during 1871 and 1870 :— 





1870. 

JS71. 


Males. 

Females 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Total. 

Number remaining at the last 




14S 


105 

day of tlie previous year ... 
Number leoeived during the 

177 

15 

192 

17 

3.009 

3 173 

year 

2,563 

U>7 

2,710 

164 

Total Population 

2 730 

172 

2 9l>2 

3.157 

181 

| 3, t>3b 

D.ii y average Number 

143 

9 

152 

157 

13 

170 

Keleaocd dating the year 

1.323 

70 

1 393 

1,549 

85 


Convicted and sentenced 

i,22S 

82 

1,310 

1,338 

G4 

M-"-’ 

T/anst' red, &c, 

31 

3 

34 

81 

2 

83, 

Neaped ... »»• 

Dud ... ... 

... 

... 

»•» 

4 


*j 

Number remaining at the eDd 



165 

185 

d 

191 

©I the year 

14S 

17 

Total '... | 

2 780 

rii 

2,902 

3,157 

18)1 

3/838, 
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following table allows tlie gross aud net cost of mail 



Number of Prisoners in 1370...G. N li 
Ditto 1871.. .0,81)5 


Rations • •• 

Coat per prisoner 

Fixed establishment ... 

Coat per prisoner ... ... 

Extra establishment ... ... 

Coat per prisoner 
Guards, Military or Police 
Coat per prisoner 

Total 

Cost per prisoner 

Hospital charges 
Cost per prisoner ... 

Clothing ... 

Coat per prisoner 
Contingencies 
Cost per prisoner 

Gross cost of maintenance 
Groes coat per prisoner . ••• 

Deduct Cash receipts remitted into 
Treasury 

iSofc tc'-al cost of maintenance 
Ket cost per prisoner ... 


1370. 

' 

\ 

1871. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Its. , 

A. 

P. 

2,74,523 

4 

S 

2,46,215 

9 

1 

' 40 

4 

4 

36 


11 

1,37,402 

7 

8 

1,83, M58 

3 

5 

20 

9 

S 

19 10 

9 

9,G2l 

i 

8 

9,574 

7 

1 

1 

c 

7 

1 

6 

G 

1,39,127 

ii 

4 

1,35,091 

12 

1 

20 

6 

0 

19 

15 

1 

2 80,211 

4 

8 

2,79,134 

G 

7 

41 

15 

9 

41 

0 

4 

15,404 

5 

9 

14,283 

4 

8 

o 

4 

2 

o 

l 

; 

33,573 

13 

4 

30,906 

8 

G 

4 

16 

0 

4 

8 

8 

31,CUC 

9 

7 

29,670 

3 

8 

4 

10 

o 

1 


9 

6,41,0TB 

G 

0 

G,00,210 

0 

G 

94 

1 

11 

83 

3 

3 

(57,238 10 

3 

94.785 

12 

11 

5.74.370 11 

9 

0,05,421 

ti 

*7 

84 

4 

1 

74 

4 

4 


2 78 302 8, “ R . *2 79 ,^ 18 - 10-0 ; *> 

ZTJS niaviy the ,,me 

allow little difference. There was, howevei, S excess of 
mortality, but as the daily average s ! c y a , ‘ Z 

that in 1870, though the hospital ^ 

tune, it may be assumed that the casts g . ■ C0)1 ;; n ,.,i 

amenable to treatment. The total numboi J • i|, u 

in the House of Correction in 1871 ; ,9 E ^ 

in the previous year. Of this number, 
and Eurasians and 635 Natives 1 *o K,° 5015;’ a-; 
maintenance of the prison in lb" l amounted to ^ { ’ 1 - 
compared v.itk K ; 60,270 in 1870, showing a gu .dtcu.^ 

Il,e admissions into tho 


U: 10 , 118 . 


tfindh. —T'hero was a decrease m .xiiamnubn 

lelBflb jails and also in ino daily average stieng • 

VoTi. XVir.. Pxur il. 
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Oudh . 

!cd was 2,G63, or 507 less than in 1S70. As in the* preced¬ 
ing yrar the greatest mortality was in tlie Sindh jails, in 
which 1)8 of the 11)1 deaths for the entire Presidency occurred. 

Oudh. 

The convict population of this Province was provided for in 
one central prison, five first-class, two second, four third and 
one fourth-claiss jails—in all thirteen. Excluding those receiv¬ 
ed from other jails, this population was 

In 18/19, ... ... ... ... 18,750 

,? I * ... ... ... ... 16 a73 

.. ''*71, ... ... ... ... 10.668 

Of a convict population of 1G,G5S prisoners there were :— 



1370. 

Per cent, 

1871. 

For cenfc, 

Chrifitinns 

9 

0*03 

10 

0-eO 

MuiMiuedan? 

3,552 

13 00 

3.315 

19 9 

HindoCB 

... 13,317 

7S*90 

12,0; 9 

72-89 

Ail other Classes, 

4U0 

2*37 

1,274 

7*04 


Excluding additions, alterations and repairs, the total cost (f 
Jh. 2/31,121-10-9, or ofEs. 3G-15-8 per bead of average strength 
wa<s made up as follows:— 


Total cost. 


Pa 1 Inns 

• I \ c i r*n. 
fcfthii-di 
incut 
1 o 11 ** o 
ptianl, 

I • ;v- ' i 

t a Iith- 
mouU 
lloRjiital 

f'llUl v c‘8, 

Ulotliing,. 
Con till** 


1S70 
Ps. A a. 
1,11,931 


50,089 
CO. 218 
32:047 

4. 001 


1871. 

P. It8 As. P. 
0 73.005 0 4 


Per cent. 


Per head. 


10 54,397 
2 49,204 
4 20.539 

1 


5 3 


1 0 


0 4 


3,894 0 O 
10.438 12 11 8 287 14 9 
10 .!•:<) 14 7 10/229 9 3 


1370. 

1871. 

1870. 

Iin. As, 

P. 

1873. 

I;s. Ah. p. 

41 00 

34 01 

1G 

11 

0 

12 0 a 

38-02 

23-53 

7 

7 

5 

8 11 3 

18 GG 

21 28 

7 

7 

9 

7 14 0 

11*91 

11-49 

4 

12 

5 

4 4 0 

1-48 

1 08 

0 

9 

C 

5 910 

3 87 

3 58 

1 

9 

0 

1 5 . 2 

3-83 

4 42 

1 

S 

7 

1 10 2 


f#i.r *i 

total, 


40 1 8 30 13 8 


| 2,60,062 7 11 2.81,121 10 £> 

The average cost, of dieting e i.lt prisoi from Ks, 16 11*0 

In I j. 9 . 3 . The catimat' l > tunings of tho prisoners sentenced in 
h.lM.tu- iv ,to lie 1,22,7+0-14,-0 ami the average earnings per he..4 
were H.\, 20 0-0 a- compared with Its. 1,35,416-10-0 ami )!-. 

I :l 0 In f year. This shows a decrease ot four annas, but tho 


* • f,l or lxm<l >'■ .v or»go number of.mrk, wa» Ug. 29-18 6 iu 1870 ; this 
\ 1 j\i it ,vud U«. " -0-0, 
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Jails . 


Sl 


cash earnings show an increase of Rs. 1 - 0-1 per head on 
those of 1S70; the remissions of profits to the treasury were 
It27,301, or an increase of Rs. 4,218 on those of fclio preceding 
year and of 11 s. 10,480 on those of 1869. 


The daily average number of sick was 128T5 against 13100 
in the previous year. The ratio of deaths per cent, o! jail popu¬ 
lation was 0’83. 


Central Provincea. 


There are in these Provinces two large Central Jails, cons¬ 
tructed to contain moro than 1,000 prisoners; at the head¬ 
quarters of each of the larger districts there is a District Jail; 

a lock-up at the head-quarters of each of the smaller and 
loss important districts. Prisoners sent to prison for a short 
period undergo their punishment in the District Jail or lo» k-up, 
but long term criminals are sent to the Ceutral prisons. '1'ho 
total prison population during 1871 was 9,175 persons, of whom 
b,32G were males and 849 . females. 4 hc^e tout during the 
com c of the year numbered 5,995 males and G90 femalor, I ho 
remainder being persons still undergoing sentence passed mi 
them iu preceding years. Tlie daily average numbci was, 
however, only 2,372 males and 179 females. The mod 
remarkable feature as regards the caste and class of the 
prisoners was the comparatively high ratio which Mahomodan 
ifeon population, This year they formed 13 per cent 
though with regard to f he general population of the Province 
they are only 2 J per cent. 


Tim ensb of ration:-* per bead of average strength wai 
'1 lx,* c y .t o l iisoxl Katai-Jiabuieut, pul.co guard, &o. 
The cost of ITo.o-ital charg 3 
f l he cost of Clothing ... ... 

1 ho cont of Contingencies 


Us. A. l\ 
Cl 15 H 
O fl 
C 11 2 

q •» <> 

8 8 1 


Total cost per hotel of average strength ... 13* 0 5 


Taken together the average estimated earnings per In .' 1 1 
of Iho prisoners sentenced to labour was fta. 37*4-0 coiu- 
pn l with Its. 40 12-0. The decrease was duo m pint 
to the larger employment <4* mou oil roads and olhef 
similar v. jtks; this was chiefly the case at Magporo wlet*' 
a i-i. ■_» of l. -tween 800 and 400 men was employ J mi the 
Amhajhiirea Water Works; but a part of tho 11 ecu use i a’ •• 
amid ihle to manuf. .lutes proving less no* me * a 1 i i . »h|| 
number of prisoners treated in hospital was 8 J 08 . lu . d ur. 

3 T t 
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British Burma. 


<SL 


SJorago of sick was 114; and the ratio per cent, of av.;rngo 
otv-ingtii of the dady average number of sick 4 47. The 
Jubbulpore School of Industry continued to work well. 


British Burma. 


The prisons in this Province consist of two central jails at Ran- 
goonaiul Moulmciu, which are places of transportation for convicts 
tor lc ; s periods than life ; one divisional jail at Akyab ; five second 
class district jails at Basse in, Thayetmyo, Toungoo, Kyouk-phyoo 
and Hand*)way ; and six district lock-up; at Henzada, Myanmmg, 
Promo, Slnve-gyen, Tavoy and Mergui. Every jail and lock-up 
was jn*pe. led during the year, but the instructions given were 
in many iTises not carried out as they should have been and in 
'■oiii3 instances wero ignored altogether. The daily average 
number of prisoners confined was 4,413, of whom 4,362 wero 
males and 51 females. Of the total jail population of males, 
mly 1 JO or 1*30 per cent, were artizans, whilst Si 
' ci.i. were agriculturists and labourers, men presumedly unskil- 
1-1 in any form of handicraft, and the remainder comprised 
J“ *ona who knew but little of manufactures ot,ether eScilled 
work. With this large proportion of prisoner* unskilled iu 
. dicraft it was difficult to push on remunerative n&anufftctUr**, 

Tin percentage of sick to the daily average number confined 
v. as 3*37 in 1871 and 3 79 in 1870 ; and of deaths 2*65 and 
4*60 respectively. In 1869, the percentage of sick to the daily 
a.' rag ■ was 415 and of deaths 5’28. The sickness and rnorta- 
hly in the year under report was therefore very favourable 
compared with that in pre\ious years. Nearly all the prisoners 
f -mu ,v 1 of petty crimes in the largo towns wero opium-eaters 
nr smokor*. Almost every prisoner received into the Akyab 
jaii was mi opium-eater. The prisoners generally and t pe¬ 
rn dly opium-eaters, appear to have unproved iu health whilst 
in jail. The health of prisoners on fho whole was remarkably 
g<*o [ in 1871, but tlicr^ h still room for improvement as regards 
Akyab, Thayetmyo, Kyouk-phyoo and Toungoo. 

The question of jail manufactures was under serious con 
Mdm > imi, and it was determined to introduce jute spinnin/ 
und weaving machinery into the large Central Jail nt 
K.m / m», ’which hitherto had had no means of etfeciivcly eru- 
Jtiloynm its large population of over 2,000 convict. J]ur 
lull*' nlJmiliou had been given by Jail officers to this i i- 
H'jidanl Mutter, and iu uno nr two iivstancoa tin; maniilae me- 
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Jails, 


winced liad beeu carried on at a loss rather than a pi 
winy in some. measure to a 'want of fcnrc on i lie part of the 
officers concerned. The great desideratum is a form of intra¬ 
mural labour ■which shall at the* same time bo punitive and 
profitable, for it is impossible to employ large gangs of Burmese 
long-term prisoners extramuralty. The introduction of ma¬ 
chinery for jute spinning, cotton ginning, oil pressing, sawing 
and other work, seemed to be the most feasible method ot 
effecting this. It was therefore considered desirable to purchase 
machinery, which will keep the prisoners employed and will 
give a large annual return on the outlay, as it is out of the 
question to go on as heretofore without any machinery among 
a people, scarcely any of whom know any handicraft. 


The aggregate cost of the jails for maintenance v .»s Its. 
'2,43,780, equal to Its. 50 per head. Rs. 10,509 was, in addition, 
spent on repairs and the establishment ol new lock-ups. 


Ooorg. 

The number of incarcerated prisoners of all classes wav 
879, against 4 lid in 1870. The female prisoners n urn here 1 only 
ax. One death occurred as compared with three in the pre¬ 
vious year. The cost of the Coorg Jails, under all heads, was 
Its. 5,884, or Its. 35 per prisoner. 

Mysore. 

There arc now in this Province 8 jails and 81 lock-up: 
which, in 1871, held 5,103 prisoners. The following table diows 
their nationality :— 



1870. 

1871. 

Europeans 

17 

5 

Eurasians 

5 

9 

IS alive Christiana 


50 

AJahometUua ... » 

... 62C 


.Hindoos ... . 

... 4,1&9 

4,201 

Other Classes 

... sya 

42^ 


( omparod wi h the previous yea 1 the number of male con\ n M 
increased bj 14o and that of females by 33. 

Only 178 convicts were punished for offenrvr committed m 
k, »g,\: i 23*2 in 1870, she tig ft further iinpiovctueui m h.w 
K'ppcck lidftcj.tiou was imparted in the Central Jad el Baal 
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Mysore, 



'IfMorc and in those at Mvsoro and Shimoga. Jail labour 
in Mysore is in a very flourishing condition The average ac¬ 
tual cash earnings per head of prisoners sentenced to labour was 
Us. 12-13-8. In the Central Jail, great improvement was 
made in the manufacture of woollen-pile carpets, from wool and 
dyes purchased in the local markets. The best Indian. Persian 
and Turkish patterns were selected, or adapted, according to 
circumstances and the carpets, so made, when sent to England, 
commanded, even there, very high prices. The prisoners also 
turn out superior woollen horse clothing and excellent tents in 
the Jubbulpore style, the cloth being woven and all tho necus- 
s»ry_miv: uib; made up by them. E T eat and durable mat¬ 
ting is made from the cpir, $Joe and hemp-leaved Hibis¬ 
cus fibres. Job printing of all kinds and binding work, is 

ucrxtly executed chiefly for Government purposes. The culti¬ 
vation of the ground williin the Walls is attended to and'grain 
i ’l l good vegetables are grown foi prison use. Mulberry plan- 
tuikn-i have been formed an<l experiments are being carried 
<-it with indigenous and foreign silkworms, with a view to * 
reviving the depressed state of sericulture, by distributing to those 
engaged in it, cartoons of selected eggs and by teaching them 
; absolute necessity that exists for the maintenance of a uni- 
Em 1 temperature and for the observance of extreme cleanliness 
hi all branches of this industry. The results of these experi* 
mui' .are, at present, in all respects most promising. There were 
a tlmu.-and and two hundred admissions into hospital, l ever, 
dy.mi '.jy and diarrhoea were the prevailing diseases; only ono 
cum ol cholera occurred in the Mysore District Jail. 

Tb idal cost of iho various prisons will be seen from the 
following statement:— 


Totfti L -t. 


Uosl i>o» I. <mi* 1 ot average j 
ctrengtb. 


1S70. 
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Berar* 


The Jail population of Bcrar consisted of 2,58 l males and 
241- f-.male?. A classification of the prisoners according 10 caste 
or religion and age gives the following results:— 


Nationality aud age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Christians ... 

Uahomedaua 

Hindoos ... 

Oth«r Castes 

... ... ... 

12 

667 

1,786 

220 

1 

41 

IS* 

IS 


Total 

2,5H4 

244 

CnderlG years 17? 

lb-on, 10 to 40 years ... 

Do. 40 to GO do. ... 

■ GO y c.u u 

— ... 

40 

2,(02 

343 

100 

r. 

205 

0 


Total 

2,584 

hi 


During the year there wore 977 admissions into hospital, 1 it 
of which were for intermittent fever. The deaths nuuiln red 
:!7, less by 10 than in 1<S70. The following sUiteiueut shows tlm 
estimated earnings of prisoners :— 


Intimated value rf convict labour employed on meuial jail 
duties ... ... 

Do. in constructin ' and repairing jails 
Y-Auo of articles manufactured for prison uso 
l-iatitnatod earnings of the couviou employed on ro.ala by the 
Department Public Woiks and Municipalities ... 

Value of produce grow n in jail gardens 
•Prolits from manufactory ... ... ••• 


Bo. A. P. 

1071 II 0 
2.M3 .1 <> 
3,020 7 o 

C.?T? 7 0 

I 

10.S48 12 0 


30,a*io r. «) 

£a.u:r.p tut. 


Tlie expenditure i.= given below. Excluding the expenditure 
lived on jail buildings, l j greater pai of which wa- iuonrr-nl 
on th, Oomrawuttee Jail, tin: other cl argea amount, Ho lla 
60,094-11-6 -bowing a decrease, in compaiison with the prm 
year, of Rs. 11,827-15-0 and of Ra. 13*14-6 iu the <■ st per 
prisoner;— 
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Rations ..T 
Fixed Establishment 
Jad Guards 
Conlingout Guards 
F1 osL'ital charges 
Clothing 
Contingencies ... 

Total 

Add fcuilding expenses 
Grand Total 


Iki tr. 


<SL 


* 

Total cost 
for 1870. 

Coat per 
prisoner. 

Total cost 
for 1871. 


Ha. 

A. 

L\ 

Its. 

A. 

P. 

Its. 


L) 


35,040 

U 

6 

87 

s 

4 

23,575 

11 

10 


2 

11 

11 

13 

1 

8 

12,251 

o 

4 

... 

7.016 

10 

0 

7 

8 

o 

7.285 

7 

o 


5,018 

o 

1 

5 

| 6 

0 

4.083 

0 

3 

... 

1.345 

8 

0 

1 


1 

1,403 

14 

3 

... 

| 3.271 

13 

6 

3 

8 

1 

4,658 

1J 

5 


3 990 

15 

1 

4 

4 

l_ 

4 

2,8b0 

r> 

3 

... 

07,922 

11 

0 

72:11 

8 

50,094 

ll 

6 

... 

5.757 

2 

0 

5 

9 

i 1 

32,852 

li 

i_ 

5 


73.079.13 

o 

78 

| 4 

9 

88,947 

G 

11 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

> 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


7,367,18 

0 

7 

i‘ G 

0 

S,S94 

15 

0 


Cost per 
prisoner. 


Us. a. 

2411 
12 id 
7; 9 
4 '1 

1> 7 

4 1 i 

—V 

58 til 

B4j 8 

93 0 

£ !* 

9 G 


& 
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CroM and Prices in Bengal. 

CHAP TER I. 


a 



AGRICULTURE AND REVENUE. 

The Food Crops and Prices. 


Generally, all ov,*r India, the year 1871-72 was one of 
abundance and prosperity. The rains of 187i were extruoidi- 
uarily heavy. Tito f:\ll of 187*2 was in tlio opposite direction, 
being abuomially small iu many parts. 

Bengal . —In this iToviuco all crops did not benefit by the 
prolonged and excessive rainfall. The season of J 871-7*2 was 
comparatively unfavourable for what are iu some parts of India 
criLd dry crops; but as rice i the main staple, the gem ml ro- 
M dt ol the season was certainly good. There were great 
floods iu Central Jdengal, in some of the districts most 
umler the domain of the great rivers $ but the only great 
flood of very widejy disastrous consequences was that which 
t'flected the districts of Moorshedabad, Nuddea, and Jesscne, 
but more especially Nuddea. The embankments on the left 
bank of tho Blungii-uttee, in tho Moorshedabad district, gavo 
way, and tho waters from that and other directions swept into tlio 
I^mldea district, carried away portions of the Eastern Bengal 
Bail way, and pouretd into parts of Jessoie* There was huh* 
loss of life, but a terrible loss and mortality among cattle. 
Whatever crop does not perish, produces abundantly, an-i i ho 
niter ei’fechs of flood ai-e verv good. The outturn of rice, the n«. 10 
m q>, was at least up to the average, but the sugarcane in the 
"fli inapore district suffered much injury. In the western districts 
wiio.U comprise the Bindwau division, food was obtainable during 
fhc year at a moderate price. 

Ars regards the price of labour in Midnnpoiv, annas per 
day i.i considered raihor high wages. In Hooghly the prion < t lu~ 
b"ur lias risen steadily during the last ten years. Theagricnlumd 
labourer is employed by his master throughout th year, an i re* 
reive.,board,lodging,clothes,beside.-* money wages,which annuini i>> 
Ks. 24 a y< tr. fifteen y< s ago his wages were uuly Kell 

iSotwitbstaildii g the heavy loss of crops which o< currcd in th i 
-•undated Jistrit is of the 1 residency and Rajshaliye di\i. mntf, 
tho price of rice remained very steady. In Nuddea, which Mif- 
lored conspicuously from the floods, the pi ice did in *L 
be;, end Us. 1-70 to Us. 1-1 2 a maund (80t$B.) in any place 111 
the IH-rcrgunuuhe aud Jcssore it was equally cheap, and in pul* 
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Crops and Prices in Bengal. S 

CHAPTER I. 

AGRICULTURE AND REVENUE. 

Tlie Food drops and Prices* 

Generally, all ov*r India, tlie year 1871-72 was one of 
abundance and prosperity. The rains of 1871 were extraordi¬ 
narily heavy. Tire T:\ll of 1872 was iu the opposite direction, 
being abnormally small in many parts, 

Bengal. —In this Province all crops did not benefit by tho 
prolonged and excessive rainfall. The season of J 871-72 was 
comparatively unfavourable for what arc iu some parts of India 
cMlod dry crops; but as rice is the main staple, the gciu'.iul re- 
• s uh, ol the season was certainly good. There were great 
floods in Central JJengal, iu some of tho districts most 
under the domain of tho great rivers • but the only great 
fl°°d of very widely disastrous consequences was that which „ 
effected the districts of Moorshedabad, JNuddefc* andJessoi<\ 
but more especially hjuddea. The embankments on the left 
bank of tho Bha^iruttee, in tho Moorshedabud district., gave 
>voy ? and the waters from that and other directions swept into rim 
^mklea district, carried away portions of the Eastern Beltgal 
Railway, and poured into parts of Jes$pie. There \n,h biilo 
loss of life, but a terrible loss and mortality among cattle. 
Whatever crop does not perish, produces abuudantl\, and i.lm 
&fter (lfe< t s of flood &i;e v cry good. The outturn of rice, the mala 
evop, was at least- up to the average, but the sugarcane in the 
Inapore district suffered much injury. In the western districts 
wliieh comprise the Biudwau division, food was obtainable during 
the year at a moderate price. 

Ars regards the price of labour in Midnapoav, annas per 
day considered rather high wages. Iu LLoogldy the pric t (ft 
1 ur 1 1 • • *j risen steadily during the last ten years. The agrionlinrul 
labourer is employed by his nnnter throughout the year, an t re¬ 
ceives board, lodging,clothes, besides money wages, which amouni. io 
ir. Some fifteen years ago his wages \ ore only K->. 12. 
potv ithstandii g the heavy loss of crops which occurred in tho 
- 1 undated districts ui ; the Presidency and Rryaliabye di\i on*, 
the price of rice remained very steady. Jn Nuddcn, which •ml- 
foiobi conspicuously from the Hoods, the price did not gn 
be; ond Rs. 1-10 to Rs. 1-12 a nuumd (SOLbs.) in any place. . in 
the 24-Fergumiubs aud J< i-sore it was equally cheap, and in pail# 
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Muring on the Sunderbuns tfiere were complaints iTaf peop 
ould not buy even at 80 and 90 seers (180tb< ) for the rupee. 
In the Sunderbuus labourers get one-fifth of what they reap, 
and l\u pouters and masons, who are scarce in those parts, 
easily earn from 9 to 10 annas a day. Throughout tlm -'t'J- 
shahye division food remained cheap. The rise of lyLes m Rang- 
poro is attributed to the increased cultivate on _ oi jute. Laboui 
as scarce throughout the districts of this division ; except at 
Sornjgunge, where the jute factories cause a great demand, un¬ 
skilled labour fetches from Its. 5 to Its. 8 a month. In tho 
purely agricultural parts it is said that the cultivates follow the 
not unusual practice of working iu turns fc»v one another, instead 
of wurking each for a money payment. Throughout the Dacca 
div h : /| x i cc was not nearly so cheap might have been ex* 
pc< U ' from the abundant harvest. Jn old times a plentiful 
crop made a vast difference in the price of rice. r J here are 
inters in the Backergunge Collectdrate, dated at the close of 
tlm i i -t century, which mention that this causg had lowered the 
)n ■ ■ < f paddy from 3 maunds for a rupee to 8 rnaunds. Now- 
u-d.sys a larger harvest is followed by increased importation, 
nnd prices remain much the same. Laboui’ is scarce in nil 
11 > - 1 'c eastern districts, the reason piubably Toeing that the pco- 
pie are mostly small farmers, and tho labouring population very 
fiimdl. The Department of Public Works pay Ks. 7 a month fur 
mi-hilled labour, and at Narafogunge corn m on coolies make 
koiu Rs. 8 to Ks. 10 a month, and sometimes during the jute 
Sju -n cv( u more. 


In Tirhoot, notwithstanding the heavy floods, food prices did 
not rise inordinately in the dearest time ; 13 seers of rice i uld 
Vo h,d for a rupee, and it soon became cheaper. The bail y 
crop, on which the poorer classes greatly rely, was a reina kably 
good one. In some parts of the district, the price oi un*kilh <l 
labour rose from 10 to 20 per cent., while that of skilled 
labour appears to have remained stationary. In. the north <4 the 
district the common coolie in the town, gets 2 annas a dav, the 
carpenter and mason up to 4* annas a day. Jn Sarun food and 
hihoiii arc both cheap. Rice was sold at some 2 ) seers for the 
ftipoe ; wheat at from 18 to 20 seers; atiah at If tol8 ; janeerah 
and jowrah at about 22; and salt at 8 seers for the rupee• 
piicus wldch do not vary greatly from the average of the pa^t 
tun years. Common coolies get about 1A to 1$ annas a lay, 
any aboii two police half penny. Masons, blacksmiths, and 
cm punters are paid from 3 or 4 anna a day ; p ekeo-bom *s * 

’»imu9 each a stage of 10 miles; au<l ploughs may he hired hx I 
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Wage? and Price?. 


Ms a day in October, and 2 annas a day during the oth 
months. 

Tn Orissa an average of rates of wages between 18G1 and IS^O 
gives the following results :— 

1801. 


Cuttack 

Potaree 


‘2 as. 
2 .. 


1870. 

24 as* 

24 „ 


The mo.4 common rate of wages for permanent employment 
is its. 2 a mouth plus a suit of cold weather and warm weather 
clothing. Altogether the unskilled labourer gets in mon. y Us. 
21 a year, in clothes Its. 3, and in occasional donation » Hs, 6 ; 
or 111 "all Rs. 33 a year, less than Rs. 3 a month. ^ On 

. and clothed his family. Skilled labour, lil °1 a CtU ’~ 

pen ter or weaver, fetches about 4 annas u day. 
manufacture the rate of remuneration is 2 annas a mamid 
of the outturn of salt, all at the risk of tho labourer. in 
Chota Naepore the average price of rice is estimated ‘"K 1 * lL 
23 seers (6bios./ for the rupee. The labour rates m the plateau 
of Chotft Nagpore proper have altered to some extent siu.-o Hie 
year 18-37 ; in that year they were for male labomevs I anna, 
an i for fenmh 6 9 pies ; the present rates are 1.] anna, equal 0 
two ponce, a day for adult male labourers, ami I rmin, 
equal i penny ifialf-penuy, for women. These rates a to without 

food or clothing, tmd are paid by European employe. -. ", * 1 ' 

villages lower rates probably prevail. In Assam there 1 . ft 
great scarcity of labour, owing in the first p'ace to gn- t ! i-um.1 
on account of the numerous tea estates, and in the next toAi.hu 
isltke an A . ■ i i.to woik f any kind, 
co-die ill the chief st ation, win u procun hi els o ai 

Madras .—The season v as not so favourable as 111 ' ■* 
except in Kurnool, Chingleput, Salem, Coimbatore, the N> 1 
gherries, and Malabar. In Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Cml.i- 

very a failure of the north-east, monsoon was followed by ’• 
drou.ht which, but h>r unusual importations of gn m i- in tit 
tack°aml the prom measures adopted l.v tbnm mm-i.t., would. 

have resulted in distress. Statistics of ... :»inl |n*i<V>w, 

which continued to fall, are given at pages 170-1. 'I ho '/'fat 
fall in prices led to coercive mummies to realise tin' 
revenue. From 7SJJ00 defaulters some i.dlfoOO was eollu't 
l,v . -naint-. 'The great Rmnmul estate iu Mimura. whn it" 1 *" 
ti 1 binoa Its. 3,24,104 to the revonuo, war attach, d on cm* 
connt of arrears. The Zemindar is overwhelmed wth d*.bt. 

A T <>Wfc- Western Provinces .—The Iteveuuo year, wlm h rut.. 
f.-om tho 1st October, 1370 to 30lh N ptemb. 1 , 18T1, w..h o, 
Um whole a favourable one. Tho rain I all was uutuually keg". 
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Bengal* 

ing on tLc Sundorbuns there were 

nut buy even a SO and 90 seers (lSOlbs.) fur the rupee. 
In (.lie Sunderbuns labourers get one-fifth of what they reap, 
and carpenters and masons, who are scarce in those parl°, 
easily earn from 9 to 10 annas a day. Throughout th* 1 
slnihyo division food remained cheap. The rise of r-^ es in tvung- 

pore is attributed to the increased cultivai^on ol jute, iai 'oiu 

is scarce throughout the districts of tnis division; excep a 
Serujgunge, where the jute factories cause a great demam , 1,11 
akilhd labour fetches from its. 5 to Rs. 8 a month In tno 
purely agricultural parts it is said that the cultivators tollov\ m 
not unusual practice of working in turns for one auoihei, n\" * • 
of working each for a money payment. Throughout the D&CC$V 
tlivJbo i rice was not nearly so cheap a-3 might have been ex- 
]>C( up from the abundant harvest. In old times a plenti n 
riup made a vast difference in tlie price of rice. I here mo 
letters in the Backergunge Collectorate, dated at the close o- 
tho last century, which mention that this cruise had lowered the 
ju ice of paddy from 8 lnaunds for a rupee t o 8 maunds. rsov,- 
a*d.t\ -i a larger harvest is followed by increased importation, 
ami prices remain much the same. Labour .is sealce m all 
tlu.se eastern districts, the reason probably being that the peo¬ 
ple arc mostly small farmers, and the labouring population wiy 
small. The Department of Public Works pay fbs. 7 a mont h mi 
un^kilted labour, and at ISaraingunge common coolies make 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a month, and sometimes during the jute 
huasou even more. 

In Tit hoot, notwithstanding the heavy floods, food prices did 
not rise inordinately in the dearest time ; 15 seers of rice c uld 
bo had for a rupee, and it soon became cheaper, dhc barley 
crop, on which the poorer classes greatly rely, was a remarkably 
;ood ono. In some parts of the district, the price of unskihed 
iubuiir rose from 10 to *20 per cent., while that ot skilled 
labour appears to have remained stationary. In the north <>f the 
district the common coolie in the town gets 2 annas a day, tlie 
<•*.rpoliter and mason up t > 4 annas a day. lu Sarun food .'.id 
labum aro both cheap. Rice was sold at some 20 seers ter the 
2 jjtipoo ; wheat a b from 18 to 20 seers; attali at IB tol8 : janeerah 
and jowrah at about 22; and salt at S seers for theiup:*e;~ • 
prices which do not vary greatly from the average ot the pu t 
ten years, Common coolies get about li to 1$ annus a day, 
gny ahuti two pence half penny. Alarms, blacksmiths, nn.l 
C- » punters are paid from 3 or 4 ann.M a day ,* palke< • heai as t 
anuiij each a stage of 10 miles; and ploughs may ho hired for 4 
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Wages and Pricer. 



a day in October, and 2 annas a day during the other 
months. 

Tn Orissa an average of rates of wages between 1SG1 and 1S<0 
gives the following results :— 


1801. 
2 as. 
2 .. 


1870. 



Cuttack 

JPooree 


The moist common rate of wages for permanent employment 
is hs. 2 anaonth plus a suit of cold weather and warm wvatlmr 
Clothing. Altogether the unskilled labourer gets in momy Us. 
2-A a year, in clothes lis. 3, and in occasion:. 1 donation . K 0 ; 
or in all Rs. 3 3 ay r, 1 ss than Rs 3 a month. ^ Oh ( lis ho 
feeds and clothes- his family. Skilled labour, like 1hai of a car¬ 
penter or weave r, fetches about 4 annas ti day. Iu - ; dt 
manufacture the rate of remuneration is 2 annas a in aim u 
of the outturn of salt, all at the risk of tho labouu i. In 
Cliota rfngpore Hie average price of rice is estimated high at 
28 seers (5(5lbs.l for the rupee. The labour rates in tho plateau 
of Cliota Nag p ore proper have altered to some ext - nt sumo 11«o 
year 1857; in that year they were for male labum is I mmi;i, 
and for female^ 9 pies ; the present rates are 1 , anna, 
m ulv two pence, a day for adult male labourers, and 1 mom, 
equal a penny idali-penny, for women. f l lic.se rates au w'hmil 

food or clothing, and are paid by European employers. In if ' 

villages lower rates probably prevail. In Assam there i. a 
great scarcity of labour, owing in the first place to gi< t d mmol 
on account of the numerous tea estates, and in the next to tho 
great dislike an Assamese lias to woik of any kind. A ecu n 
coolie in the died’ station, when procurable, gets 8 annas i day. 

Madras .—'The season was not so favourable as in R «‘v-d, 
except in Kurnool, Ohingleput, Salem, Coimbatore, tho N* tU 
gherries, and Malabar. In Ganjam, Vizagapatam and O-ul.i- 
very a failure of the north-east monsoon was followed by ' 
drought which, but lor unusual importations of gr 'in h-ui I ut • 
tack and the prompt measures adopted lv tiovemliMUit, WQuhl 
have resulted in distress. {Statistics of cultivation and prf^o 
which continued to fall, are given at pages 170-1. f l ho «nw.i 
fall in pi ires led to coeicive tn ensures to realise me land 
revenue. From 78,000 defaulters some £30,300 was r<dle t d 
i,y distraint. The great Ramnad estate iu Madura, win., h 
tubules Rs. 3,2M°4 to I ho revenue, w a • all ud nc- 

coum of airears. The Zemindar is overwhelmed will debt. 

North-Wexlcvn Provinces.-- Tho Revenue year, whiJ. run. 
from the 1st October, 1370 to 30th Septmul.m. IK71, was m> 
the whole a favourable one. The rainlall wa> uuiuuallj large 
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Punjab. 


§L 


amnored the autumn crop, but the sprint harvest wasii 
mi.;, and prices were generally low. They will be found in 
Let a 1 1 at page 174. 

Punjab.— After several years of drought and famine, more 
fav .'iKiitld Masons enabled the country to recover its prosperity. 
Jhe lir*t\ts of 28/1*/2 were generally above the avera < £v > 
though some portions of the country suffered from lieaivy and 
ong-continued rain; while in districts to the south a rod soutli- 
•‘ ast []ie Province great distress was Caused from drought. 
J he average, however, for the whole Province was good, and 
toe pn^e.-i of h>od-giains were lower than in the preceding year, 
^ 1 ho breadth of land under cultivation dviring 1871 was 
1/ .0-8,140 Acres considerably less than iu f.he two previous 
years 

1SG0. 1 870. J871. 


s ]>) mg crop 


•A uimini crop 


A ores. 

0. ,22.361 
8,8l>2 401 


A t :rcs. 
0.137,(127 
9,230,509 


Acres, 

9 0i)l *192 
8 . 926 .G 43 


Total ... 18,284,852 18,370.550 17,928, HO 

The following were the chief crops of the spring harvest 


1870. 


1571. 


FuUo* 

Oil 


•cc.la 


I W 

I Parley fjntd) 

Gram (ch.ck pea) ... 

Masur (lentil#) 

3 Sarson (mustard) 

( J -ramaa (SitiapU ? a uca) 


Vt gftabiea 

9 Otn.BCO 

J fcppy ... 

'if', following shows the leading statistics of the cultivat ion 
Of ' li- lUtumn harvest for the past two years • — 


A ores. 
5,302,473 
1.(^5 o"4 
1.014,098 
107,547 
155 7*7 
281 0 40 
130.5 3 
145 a '7 
89 237 
17.279 


A cr*?fl. 
5,300 977 
1,058.01)2 
903.153 
lu6 *75 
143.8 42 
257.648 
119.58(5 
142 103 
91,183 

12 253 



fUice 

1870. 

A cres. 
710.74-2 

pooil 

1 vireat millet {joar) 

2. lo 1,290 

piaiuo. 

^ .Spiked m llet i h ■' :) 

... 2,352,319 

Italian millet (kuufffii) ... 

lid 096 


1 Ind an corn .. 

940.41!) 


( Moio abate-r as aconiil/oltua ) 

- Mash [ph ttrohid ruitiatui) 

045 039 

1 Itlcoe. 

335,2 >9 

Oil, M- 

1 Mu:ie {pluuftoius Tnuvgu) 

269,066 

-IP (*<$atfiU7n) 

108,036 

< oiUitt 

... 

8 >1.635 

huhgu 

... .. ... 

... 62,422 

V>^#*ubh’« ... 

67 182 

:io. tirusiuo ... ... ... 

370,195 


2S7J; 


A crfjq. 

6C0 S 1 7 
1 925 . 21 
2,4 91, Oi 0 
93,0 1 5 
882,170 
752,023 
287 223 
225.570 
133,303 
605 H'3 
(17 t i • 
77 • 54 
333 U 15 
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Stock and Crops* 


*§L 


tlie decrease of acreage in tie autumnal crop was moro 
-general than in tlie spring crop, the only items (excluding ve¬ 
getables) iu which an increase is perceptible bein ' bajni, o T 
per cent.; moth, IG‘6 per cent.; and indigo, 10'5 p. r cent. The 
area, under indigo is however small. In the following er..ps 
_hero was a decreaserice, 7 per cent. ;joar, ST percent.; 
naugni, 107 per cent.; Indian-corn, G per cent.; nm-h, ’.4'3 
per cent.; muug, 1G'I per cent.; til, 20 per cent.; cotton, 
I'j 4 per cent.; sugar-cano, 9'7 per cent. Vegetable? are 
grown in both harvests, the total area for 18<1 being 210,207 
acres, against 213,081) in the previous year. 

According to the r- e t ur ^ the number of horned cattle in ibo 
-Irevince is about C ^ millions; the^nuniiftf of horses and ponies 
about 150,000 ; cain< .]^ about thevSame number; donkeys, a ijuar- 
tcr a ttnhion ; shc e p and goats, close upon 4 millions. Carta 
aie returned as 100 ,qoo j u number; plou b as morctLanl^ 
millions; and boats, as 3^00. 

Hie following tablv 3 shows the average outturn of wheat pot 
ftcie for the whole Province for.four years;— 


18GM9 

isyo-70 

1870.VI 
1871-72 


dba. 


»cr tori 
b«U 

0 /> 4 
01 
758 


- England the averag yield for sixteen years fro-i 1.S52 to 
ISbi v.as found to be . TOibs. per acre, *ut on unmanned 


hind it was as lew. as 5 ^ is, and on marred Lind ;<:s high 
m 2,1301bs. Jn the canal districts of tlie NorVWeetorn Pi o- 


vmces the yiei.l is reported to be from 1,500 to 1,0()0lbs. per 
acre on niigatcr , and 1/ SOlbs, on unirrigated land ; hm- r\ *. r- 
‘;« c °[ van0l l s e dimates was 1,546113. fur irrigat d, and 8501b*. 
oi unungaied lfuul. The Punjab average is accoiii^Sb vail cc 
low. Tho averages of other crops are— 

lbs. 


Ibcto 

indigo 


per aero, 

706 


Cotton (about) 
Sugar hi 


36 
.m 133 
... 1,212 


JTobaooo ... 
inferior grains 
QihxeeiU ... 
yibroa . , 
iram 


773 

075 

454 

836 


(excluding tlio Gnjrat D»trk^ wb rri > tJui 
yield of green plant had been > ,von -) 
(several d.ntrict* have given tbo yield of 
tmoleaned cotton.) 

(excluding diutnots that show 7^1d 0) .«♦ 

gar.oan*.) 


■ (dhown in two diniri^* only). 
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^ amaged the autumn crop, but tbe spring l&rveai, Was a 
no one, and prices were generally low. They will be found in 
detail at page 174. 

Punjab. —After several years of drought and famine, more 
favourable seasons enabled the country to recover its prosperity. 
r J lie harvests (A 1871-72 were generally above the average, 
though some portions of the country Buffered from heaivy and 
long-continued rain; while in districts to the south aaid souih- 
' ast of die Province great distress was Caused from drought. 
J lie average, liowever, for the whole Province was good, and 
tne pi ices ot food-grains were lower than in the preceding year, 
1 do breadth oi land under cultivation dairing 1871 was 
170-8,11.) Acres considerably less than in I,he two previous 
Veara ;ir 

1SC9. 


<SL 


1 870. 


1871. 


Spring crop 
Autumn crop 


A ores. 

9,422.361 
8,802 101 


A circs. Acres. 

0.137,027 9 001 493 
9,239,509 8.926.643 


Total ... 18,284,852 18,376,530 17,923,140 

T* ■: following were the chief crops of the spring harvest 


; Fo 'xl 

grrtiue 

Tnluei 


OH 

vootla , 9 

V* getaulca 
'J oiwtdpo 
loppy 


j Wheat .7 
j Parley fjotl)) 
t Gram (chuck pea) ... 

} f'*** 

( Mas nr (lentils) 

4 Saraon (mustard) 

J 1 aramira (Sinapis crv.ca) 


1870. 

A er^s. 
5,3i>2, 47.3 
1.G-.3 < ’>4- 
1,014,098 
107,547 
155 7*7 
281 0 40 
130.3 8 
145 .* 4 7 
89 237 
17 


1571. 

A cr ’«*. 
5,300.977 
1,058.002 
903.153 
106 875 

143.8*2 

257.848 
119.556 
142 ] 03 
91.188 
12 233 


'l l' - following shows the leading statistics of the cultdvaliott 
of lie autumn harvest for the pabt two veai 5 • — 


1 fPJce 

1870. 

Acres. 

18/J. 

A c os. 

710.742 

660 817 

* 1 (4reak (joar) 

. . 2.1 o 1,290 

1 925. :jf 

L,," t SpiKcd m ilet i>yVa) ... 

Italian nullet (kangni) ... 

... 2,352 310 

2,4 *0,0.0 

Jlo 096 

!)>.*.) .5 

* v I ud an cm n .. 

5)40.449 

882,170 

( M oiti [ph'wertinii aeonili/oiius) 

) 

045 039 

752,323 

335.2 >9 

2:>7 223 

1 Muujs* \pha*'.oiu6 mango) 

269,085 

225.679 

On fft—1 1 (trsamuin) 

108,036 

J33,3o.< 

( <4 ram 

8*1,535 

(J95 M’S 

bmi,, 

... 62.42*2 

67 648 

,,, ... 

67 182 

7? 05 4 

mvalCIUlO ... ... 

370,195 

333 6 45 
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^TIius the decrease of acreage in the autumnal crop was moro 
general thou in the spring crop, the only items (excluding ve¬ 
getables) in which an increase is perceptible being bajrn, 5 h 
per cent.; moth, 16*6 per cent.; and indigo, 10*5 p r cent. Tho 
urea under indigo is however small. In the following crops 
■here was a decrease;—rice, 7 per cent. ; joar. Si percent.; 
hangni, 107 per cent.; Xndian-corn, G percent.; mash, 14*3 
per cent.; mimg, 10*1 per cent.; til, 20 per cent.; cotton, 
134 per cent.; sugar-cane, 97 per cent. Vegetables are 
grown in both harvests, the total area for 1871 being 219,207 
acres, against 213,0S!l in the previous year. 

According to tho v^tuA, the number of horned cattle in the 
Province is about G| millions; tlie^nuinifj' of horses and ponies 
about 150,000 ; camels, about the same number; donkeys, a vjuar- 
ter of a million ; she pp and goats, close upon 4? millions. Carts 
are returned as 100,000 in number; plou b as more than 1J 
millions; and boats, as 3 300 . 

The following tabh 2 s b 0 ws the average outturn of wheat per 
&cre for the wholo Province for four years;— 


llba. aort 

(' Q 1 


18CS.C9 
lSb‘0-70 
1870 71 
1871-72 



Ii^ England the averag yield for sixteen years fro-i 7 $52 to 
1&67 was found to bo . TOlbs. per acre, Tit on unmanme»l 
land it was as lew, as 5and on umpired land . s high 
a-> 2,1301b?. In the canal districts of tlie Norh-WosUru Pjo- 
vinces the yield is leporteu to be from 1,500 to l,G00lbs. per 
acre on irrigated, and 1/ SOlbs. on unirrigated land ; *lm n • r* 
age of various estimates was 1,5401 Ls. for irrigat d, and bnOlhs, 
f°r uninigated land. The Punjab average is accorii^gly rather 
low. Tho averages of other crops are— 


Cotton (about) 


V.\cc 

indigo 



unuleaned cotton.) 

...1,^’2 (exoludiug diBcnota that Bhow of tu* 
gar.cane-.) 


Sugar 


Tobaooo ... 
Inferior grains 
Oil-seeds ... 
fibres . . 
?ram 



7.. 773 

... 675 
<.454 
... 836 




■ 
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groat discrepancies in such crops as sugar, indigo and to¬ 
bacco is usually owing to the entry in some districts of the 
gp.cn or unmanufactured produce. As to rent, taking wheat as 
the standard of cultivation for the spring harvest, the rates are 
reported as follows;— 


Irrigated 
Un irrigated 


Maximum 

rate per acre* 
Rs. As. P. 
... 9 5 6 
...6 6 2 


Minimum 
rate per acre, 
Ra. As, p. 

.. 3 10 7 
..284 


T ho inferior grains are grown chiefly in the autumn, but tho 
return ot rent rates does not distingui^ Q^tween the spring and 
the aiituuia crops. The^ra/es lor inferior gfain laud are— 

Maximum Minimum 

rato per acre. rate per acre. 

Ra. As. P. Ra. As. 

Irrigated 7 12 0 3 6 II. 

Unirrigatc* ... ... 4 10 C 1 15 3 

These rates are ako higher than those of last jear, and for tho 
r.Auie reason 

The ., <ro valuable crops, which require good land und cx- 
haubt he ooil, P a J higher rent rates, viz •— 


Fugai 

Tobacco 

Indigo 


Maximum 
rate per aore. 

Rs. As. 

... 2G 15 
... 15 15 % 

... 8 14 3 


Minimum 
rato pur acre; 
Ra. As. P. 
13 0 10 
G 11 7 
2 11 10 


i ho apparent jent rate of a district is much affected by the 
ox tent i. phichpayment in kind prevails. 

The genera* average of the prices of labour, according to tho 
latest statistic^ collected ial86S-60, was :— 



Wages per Day. 

Cart per 

Camel per 


Skilled. 

, Unskilled. 

day. 

day. 

1 . — 

Es. As, P. 

; Rs. As. P. 

Ea. A». P. 

Eg. A a. P. 

Oigh.^ - 

0 7 2 

0 3 S 

( 1 13 t 

f 0 7 4 

>■ 

0 1 1' 

o 2 r»| 

1 

( 0 G 7 

1 — 

... -y, ^ 


-— .. wt . . 



Donkeys per 
score ;jcr 
day. 


Rs, At L . 
3 C fcj 
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The following are the average prices for the past two years m 








o 

t- 


N 

uO 

>, 


t-i 

>> 
f * 

CO 

K» 

rt 


o 

u 

P 

a 

1 

P 

P 



ci 

1-3 

i-Z 




-0-3 

09 

-43 

tfj 

*3 

03 



»—« 

T~i 


Wheat, Ut^orfc ... 

w» 

10 

IGA 

m 

0 

18 ru 

F*our, ltt sort ... 

12£ 

>4 

■4 

ir> 

ir Io 

Barley ( joic) 

o 0 l 

" U 1G 


30£ 

c- 7 _ 

“‘'id 

Gram ... , . 

13J 

lGi 

Oli'J 

“ A ifl 

101 

Iudiau-corn ( makki ) 

19— 

10 

213 

iio - - 

10 






7 

Groat millet (joctr) 

»l 

26 

20} 

»I6 




5 

9 

Spiked millet (bdjra ) 

16f 

221 

OO — 
““10 

21 ltt 

Uice, lat sorb 

6* 

M 

‘Hi 

7J 

7} 

Urd ddl {pha8udus radiatus ) 

1UJ 

HI 

Hi 

■4 

Potatoes 

104 ( 

.0 LI 

u ie 

10} 

“rtf 


15 

9 

0 H 


Oottou, cleautd ... 

O_ 

“ig 

2 10 

21 d 

Sutrar, lat sort 

c/ 

4 

ni 

'Id 

?! 

2i 


r. 


, n 

9 

J .n 

Butter, ohrifu 

1-, 

10 

H 


Firewood, 1st e ort 

12S 1 ? 

10 

X-’tl 

12JJ 

i n 

ll7 a 



9 


^ 1 

Tobacuo 

Ci 

c ru 

7 

' 3 

J, 10 

v i(T 

i *•_ 

LaWt* 

i 

8i 

81 
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Bombay. 
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mbay ond Sindh .—The South-West monsoon generally 
sets in about the first week in June, and pours a prodigious 
quantity of rain along the coast. From June till Octo¬ 
ber, therefore, travelling is difficult and unpleasant, except 
in Sindh, where the monsoon exerts no influence. The 
season for travelling is from November till June. The 
staple crops . are rice, bajri (pernicillaria spicata), jowari 
(holcus sorghum ), gram (cicer orictlnv/ni), til (sesamum 
orientate), wheat, barley, kodra (paspalum scrobiculafum), 
several varieties of oil-producing seeds, aud some "uuenor 
cereals; cottou, both exotic and of the indigenous snccics, is 
extensively grown in various parts of the Presidency. The 
American varieties have bceu introduced with iriuch advan- 


i ,agespecially in the Collectorate of Dbarwar, and other 
p;Trts of the Southern Maratha Country; sugar-cane is 
growu extensively throughout the Dekkan ; wh eat is produced 
generally in the northern parts of the Presidency, and is ex. 
tensively cultivated in Guzerat, where it may be seen even 
to the borders of the sea. Indian wheat has recently become 
? \ at iclo of export for the English market; coffee flourishes in 
i>ol ;aum, and tobacco in the Collectorate of Kaira. Among 
\lio trees are the teak, blackwood, kino (plcrocarpus mar - 
aupium), ain (terminalia glabra), ebony, kliai t (acacia cat eelui). 
sandal, jak (artocarpus integer folia), babul, and acacias of 
various kinds; mango, tamarind, and other fruit frees, in¬ 
cluding the baasia latifolia or mhowa tree, which hears a vast 
profusion of flowers, the petals of which* when dried, rescttablo 
mi Jus in appearance and taste, ond are largely consumed 
as food, as well as used for distillation, by which process a 
spirit is obtained which furnishes the most usuni intoxicating 
Leverage of the Natives. 


To the scanty rain-fall and to tho generally unfavourable* 
■r.ason is to be attributed a serious decrease in the income from 
Land Revenue. In several districts great distress was ex- 
poiienced. The mortality amongst the cattle from want of 
Inra-'o was enormous. It is computed that 50,000 head of cattlo 
perirthed in Khandesh alone. ^ 

Tho following table is the first attempt to sir v ‘ enl iva- 
t’uiu of the more important crops in each distric 0 f the Presi¬ 
dency .— 


Crops Cultivated* in Acres, Actual or Approximate. 
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Bombay end Sindh .—The South-West monsoon generally 
*ets in about the first week in June, ancrpouis a prodigious 
quantity of ram along the coast. From June till Octo- 
l>er tlierefore, travelling is difficult and unpleasant, except 
m biudli, where the monsoon exerts no influence. The 

season for travelling is from November till June. The 

.staple crops . are rice, bojri (pern'd'U/./ia npicata ), jo-van 
(h O' cu s sorgkurr*) gram (deer arietinum), til (sesomuvi 
orientate), wheat, barley, kodra (jKtspcdum scrohiculatum), 
seveiul vaueties of oil-producing seeds, and some ’iuftTior 
ceie&ls; cotton, both exotic and of the indigenous snecics, is 
extensively grown in various parts of the Presidency. The 
Amen can varieties have beeu introduced with much advan- 
ug , > pecially in the Collectoratc of Dlmrwar/and other 
of the Southern Maratha Country; sn^ar-cane is 
grown extensively throughout the Dekkan ; wh'eatw produced 
generally m the northern parts of the Presidency, and is ex. 
tensive ly cultivated in Guzerat, where it may be seen even 
to the borders of the sea. Indian wheat lias recently become 
m iclo of export for the English market ; coffee flourishes in 
inn. *i.int to u£ic(in in tilt- ( i n, ■ fvw-if r\ .,c » 


an 


ISolgamn, and tobacco in the Collectoratc of Kaira Amon" 
; are the teak, blackwood, kino (plcrocarims mat* 
.11 n (terminalutglabra), ebony, khai, (acaciacatechu). 
Mmd,k jak (artocarpns vatccjrifolia), babul, ami acacias of 


„ • ' , o; v wiiu acacias 

'enmis kinds; mango, tamarind, and other fruit fre-s 


v,. 9 uua Trees, in- 

cl,l T iri 9 tho r ^ mia Idifoha or mhowa treo, which bears a vast 
prolusion of flowers, the petals of which, when dried resemble 
nu n^ in appearance and taste, and are lately consumed 
u \ lu0 ' : - a ? 'T el1 . a9 , for distillation, by which process a 
rpino is obtained winch furnishes the most usind intoxicating 
beverage ui the Natives. ° 


To the scanty rain-fall and to (ho generally unfavourable 
e. ov,n s to be attributed a serious decrease in tlio income from 
Lend Revenue. In several districts great distress was ex- 
peticnced. The mortality amongst the cattle from want of 
forage was enormous. It is computed that 50,000 h, ;a d of cattle 
peri tUed in Khandesh alone. 

The following table is the first attempt to sli ' Xj (he , nltiva- 
♦■"»* nf the more important crops in each d is trie ofthefresi- 
tlfcuey :— 


Crops Cultivated, in Aces, Actual or Approximate. 
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- r _ following table shows the proportions in which the 
different crops* w re grown in Sindh :— 


Crop. 

Sara- 1160 . 

Hydera¬ 

bad. 

Shikar- 

pore. 

lhnr and 
iMrfeur. 

Frontier 

Upper 

Siuuli. 

Total 

Acre-". 

W ’:0 ... 

IT, 9.405 

01,088 

243,705 

47.150 

2,402 

r<-:o ro 

J' w ill 

6G,7K8 

126 1*9.1 

219.7. j 

9.5S0 

68,115 

6i»9 297 

r.*e ... 

23.517 

160.455 

3i.O 9 

109 130 

31.. 09 

411.039 

Wheat .. 

2J.75U 

20,573 

149 2V 3 

2,108 

14,151 

21 " ',<,j 

Hart e 7 ... 

10,828 

3.5S3 

0,093 

.. 

1,039 

21.3.1 


1 ,-»r»o 

35 . 1 13 

11,143 

• 1.0 5# 

1,470 

53,81* 

Oil . • 

15,096 

30,985 

66,7"0 

15,120 

J,7o9 

120,‘10 

V.' r \, i.ar, nu-i Palso 

J ,388 

10 ,7 So 

1 ;,734 


3.77 

ij 

Iliac*- lluueoua 

l"i,768 

10,280 

26,709 

22,920 

'- • 1 . 1:7 j 

195 18.) 

Total.... 

302,921 

603,400 

792.190 

211,279 

127,578 j 

2,U2^3S0 


In the whole province of Siudh there were 32J millions of acres. 
Of tlie-' no less than 2oh millions are tujcujtivable, being 
lor the most part Sandy desert, or sterile mountain. Of the 
v» main in g- 7i millions of cultivahle land more than two millions 
ate under cultivation, while a little less than 5J millions are 
wash. It is probable that the greater part of this waste could 
bo successfully brought under cultivation were proper irrigutional 
no uii > adopted, cither by means of new canals or by additions to 
midsc already existing. 

'J ii j lulluwing table gives a summary of the agricultural stock 


1 st ereii 


by the village autlioiitics in each district of the 


cy, exclusive of Sindh :—* 


-Xut;f 1 . f Diolrlet. 

a 

* 

*2 I 

*£ I -5 

S3 c 

W '- 1 O 

0 1 w 

5 } 

0 

a 

St 

<£ 

© 

u 

**3 

0 

0 

<6 

Pi 

© 

jr- 

Ui 

■ 

1 . 1,77'. 271- 

3 374 

10.845 

! 81,157 


7."i ) 

6 ,4*2 

I 68,94.1 

. . 

17 4.7 4 •> 20" 

2 71 

1.3981 

1 3*i, iu :ii 

... 

247 093 477 

4',, 

jfy] 

07,421 


3.775’ 


bm«j*irHiggur . 


•M'r, 4 ;.. 

. 


»■} 

I «2K. 2 V. i 
I 4m 6 U»a 
| 26" Hi I 
I l*H,Wi'1)1 
404 1 •'!' ‘io.n., 


7-)-> j 

i w u. 


37, 5K8 
2*3.026i 


i Vii2 11 


»*.: : 

*■1 


198 

\ 


39,-7^ 
15 C.il 



ajt Tltf 

3o2,o»n 

I 

Ho 


7.1fc7 


! bi»*» 592 ,Mj, 

3.n4i niv«‘H 


i. j.. 


;*»2 


4 19.733 


1 i i 9| 

U ■■ •) 7 n 

If »3fi (i7 * * i 

1«v Sfifli 

W 


'JO; 169,447 i 
^;:7. 0 1».. 
7il f. 54li 

111- 31), 27V 

•11* «*.\l2Hj 

Sf?"i 437,17* 

a,’..i,835 


eo 

‘C 

• 

a I 

O J 

JC 

u> 

0 

SI 

j Boat?. 


20.3l‘* 

7I.HI 

1 8 

.. 

Hi) 81 r 

7-U-i 

20 

... 

8.0‘ty 

: 1 118- 


... 

60,noi<] 

H»'.)ll*. ' 

1,1 u‘ 

. . 

2I..2S- 

29 7 73 

... 

930 

7i.581i 

'.*8.497 

33 

... | 

27 Q0» >8.6.2 

... 

3,90» 

27,2i,>6, 

H-JM59 

8,72?. 

lux 

2. 49 

31 7"0 

206 

... 

21.408 

*./ f) C 



■ • 

01,029 

“*nJ 



... 

2| 

h.^,1 

4.902 

02 402 



•vu 

43.92 - 

85 . 

... 

T»7 205 

82.86!) 


1 52 


95.730 

IM2\ 

3. 33 

13. 6, 1 45.09- 

33 

0,7 J 7 

0,192 i 0,1 JO 

H 


flu. 34 5 


is of prices arc d feetivo. 
os' fr-m 8 an no s to Its, 


The daily wage foi sicilJod 
1 -it and f r mu killed fn*m 
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Statistics of Cultivation. 


ulk—ln the year ending 30th September, when the rain- 
full was heavy the areas under the principal crops were as fol¬ 
low.-, according to the somewhat unreliable returns. 

' O 


§L 





) 808-69. 

18C9 70. 

1570 71. 





aico 



13,31.390 

U, 17.629 

13.42 . 1 

Wb^afc 



17 7ft,1 U 

17.84.416 

I7,«n.o70 

Other lowl grains ... 
Oil 



•15.94.990 

1.4 ',071 

39,74,344 

1,00 801 

ir. 8 
2.33.0 ■ ) 

Su">r 



1,538=9 

1,48 504 

2,04.1 • 5 

Cott n 



2,%K.iS 

y.i.OHi 

3 . i 

Opium ... ... 



3 

37.022 

63 442 

Inhigo 



9,284 

11.435 

1-U 62 

Fibre* 



11.631 

10,915 

18.771 

Tobacco 



49.805 

r» .701 

t :..»r. i 

Vegetables 

••r 


16,87,793 

75,7-3 

1 1 254 


This is the approximate return ot stock 


— 

1SCS-C9. 

Cowr and bufUloes 

Hoik or ... ... ... ... 

Pomes ... ... 

1'on key b ... .r. 

Sheep an>l goats ... ... 

• nits 

PI' ngbs 

boats ... ... ... >.* 

-- - * .-. 

30,85,449 

13.424 

6s 257 
4.1,291 

8,04 492 
8,01.0.1 
41.752 

9 19 2-9 

2,050 


JSGD 70. 


1570-71. 


82,00.039 
19,973 
1 ,2!',' 23 
•12,2'itf 

i 

3,10 330 
33 201) 
10 00.4 W 
3,091 


38 00.0U 
19.3*3 
4IW 
4 1 M'b 
8 91 A 
3.20 7Hi* 

■ M..II 
19,03 i 17 

l 


There was no report of any peculiar pony disease 
could account for the disappearance of no less than 81,77*“) 
'n 1870-71. The general average of the rent rates for t 
three years is given thus for land suited to the growth ot: 

l'CS-00. 1SG9-70. 1 $70*71. 

IN. as. iis. A a. P. Ua. as. 1 ; 



IN. 

\ s. 

i>^ 

118. 

Aa 

. P. 

II i co 

... 4 

12 

10 

4 

13 

S 

W heat 

... 7 

4 

11 

7 

13 

8 

Inferior grains 

... 7 

0 

3 

4 

3 

9 

Indigo 

Cotton 

.. 7 

... r» 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4 

1 

Opium 

... 12 

8 

4 

9 

9 

9 

Oil-need 

... a 

n 

1 

4 

12 

1 

Kibiea 

... 3 

].) 

8 

.8 

13 

0 

•Sugar-cane ... 
Tobacco 

... 9 

... n 

o 

7 

G 

o 

10 

10 

13 

It 

1 l 
0 


1870*71. 
as. I*. 
9 H 

7 l:: o 
4 6 9 
0 35 U 
7 0 •“ 

o io n 

4 id o 

a H n 

1«» 11 5 

11 9 11 


iiccoiumg i a 

dupois per acre 


> the 
was : 


... 11 7 2 10 14 u ii y 

returns the average produce in lbs. Avmi- 


T'ico 

Wheat 

1 ut nor grains 
Op.urn 
. w u.4«r 
T^vaoco 


1808-09. 

1509 70. 

1870-71 

fi49$ 

701 

691 

87*| 

1)0$ 

890 

044 

704 

612 

201 

id 

104 

8l(l{ 

849 

1 '2 IS 

700 

7 02 

Toil 
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Central Provinces . 
ie prices prevailing in the Province were as follows 


<SL 



Dn.l of Jaouarv 1371, 

Kml of March 1871. 

October 1S71. 

Wheat 

8»era. 

Oils. 

fccera. 

eh a. 

Feeis. 

Oh* 

... 23 

44 

26 

0 

2*2 

12-2/5 

9 

drum 

... 20 

84 

26 

0 

28 

liioo 

... 20 

“ 

19 

0 

19 

7i 

i 

Juar 

... 26 

24 

31 

0 

29 

Oajra 

... 23 

*4 

26 

0 

13 

15 


December 1671. 
Soerp. Cbs. 

21 Ob 
26 2 * 
is a 

2(5 2 

24: 8 

The ordinary wages of skilled labour may be estimated at about 
4 annas, or (jd, per diem; ol unskilled labour at 2 annas, or od/ 
per diem. The average daily hire for a cart is 12 annas and 
4 pies ; for a camel 0 annas and 5 pies, for a score of donkeys 
Its. 2-5-4 and for a boat Rs. 1-9-0. 

Ccnirul Provinces .—The year 1ST 1.-72 was in many respect 3 
a prosperous one in the Central Provinces, though the harvests 
Lpe.uv:. il fell ; 1 j ort ol the average, and in some parts the agri¬ 
culturists had to complain of a very unfavourable season. Food 
gi um-' were as cheap as after the harvest of 1870-71, which was 
*’• bumper one. After that harvest prices had gone down. For 
tlu ten years that preceded it prices had gradually and steadily 
n culminating in the famine rates of 1869 ; but now again 
u / °uld appear that granaries, exhausted by demands made 
» uring short seasons, and by one year of actual famine, hove 
been replenished, aud that inter-comnmnicatior. between di-> 

1 of the Provinces has had a most material effect in 
mitigating local dearth. Even to the agriculturist a largo 
hai'. csfc is not always a great gain. Ho has to pay his Govern- 
m .uL assessment in money when grain is plentiful and cheap* 
and l)o may have to part with so large a portion of his produce 
m m-der to obtain tlie requisite amount of money that the seem¬ 
ing boon may prove almost a loss. 

■i - urea under cuhivation during the year was estimated fo lo 
lh,hb5,902 acres. The acreage under each crop is shown to be— 

Acre*. 


Rico 
Wheat 

Other food giains 
OP -seeds 
uiigarcauo ... 

Ooitou ... 

Opium ... 

Fibres ... 

Tobacco ... 

Vegetables ... 

Others 

ic.su figures show a decrease 
o r hind under cultivation. 


... 3.404,287 
... 3.474,359 

... 4,587,261 

706.273 
92,487 
067.226 
5,325 
20,233 
50 181 
49,721 
148,494 

of rail)or more than 350,000 
the decrease bein.ix chiefly in 


j • 11 Icr rice, wlu • oJ ;r lo rd grains, aud cotton cul li ati .>:» 
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>000, and ploughs 704,000. The Average rate 
°! rent and produce of land per acre for the whole Province in 
given lor the chief crops in the following Table :_ 


nice ... 

Average rale, of rent per acre 
of land suited for — 

Jt. A. l\ 

Average produce, 
in ibs. 

... 0 11 

3 

*144 

Wheat 

... 1 G 

O 

$01 

33a 

Inferior grains ... 

... 0 10 

4 

Sugar-cane .,. 

... 2 i 

5 

G10 

Oil-seula 

... 0 )0 

o 

191 

Opium 

... 3 0 

O 

0 


Mie average rent rate of lice land in "Raipoor, Bilaspoor, and 

.haudara, was respectively 8 anuas, 7 annas 4* pie, and 1 2 annas S 
pie. VI heat land in Hoshuugabad and Sagur paid an average 
rent of Rs. 1-8-0, in Jubulporolls. 2-4-0 and in Nursing!)pore Rs\ 
J ’ 9 ; 0 * # Land suited for cotton paid an average renWf 14 annas 
0 pic s in Vv urdha, 10 annas in Itaipoor, Rs. 1-2-0 iuNagpoor, and 
6 annas 2 {ho in Chanda. Land cultivated with oil-seeds-- paid 
an average rent of 8 annas in Raipoor, G annas 9 pie inBetoo), 
Re. 1 in Nagpoor, and Rs. 1-8-0 in W urdha. 

Hie maximum average for inferior grains was 754 lbs. in 
Upper Grodavery, the minimum 120 lbs. in Chanda. The aver- 
age price of labour remained much as it was. Agricultural 
labourers all over the country are paid in kind, and custom has 
much to do in maintaining the price of oilier labour. The daily 

i a, n° /° l s k^ 0( ^ labour ranged from 5 to 12 annas and fur un¬ 
skilled from 1J- to G annas, 

British Burma. —Kice is the staple product of the Province, 
ihere were 1.836,021 acres under rice cultivation 
1871-72 against 1,733,815 acres iu 1870-71. thus showing 
nn increase in favour of the year under report of 102,200 
acres. The returns shew 4,800 acres of land as under 
cultivation with food grains oilier than lice, while in the year 
jS 70-71, 1,884 acres only were returned under tins head. Tina 
number of cows and bullocks increased from 521,424 to 529,654 
The returns shew the number of carts at 144,030 against 140,308 
during the previous year. The number of ploughs dm * ^ tho 
two years were respectively 235,207 and 241,204. The . .t y 
of buffaloes increased from'46 9,08 9 to 551,500, or by 80,01 ui* 
m.d'. 1 ho average rent per aero for rice land varies from X 

'hilling to 10 shillings; while the high land, on which other 
gia:ns can bo cultivated, fetches generally from 3 hillings to 4 
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LlC-I la UiH} J'J\j j uo. 

varied during tlic year from 2s. Gd. per 
lie Sandoway district to 4s. 9 d. in the llan- 


Tjhlliiij,., per acre. The average produce of rice per acre is 
1,503 lbs.; in some districts, however, the averago yield is 
2,500 lbs., while in others it is only 900 lbs. 

The price of rice 

niaund of SOlbs. in the -- v - 

• moil district. The average price during the year throughout the 
whole Province was about 4s. against 4s. 3d in the previous year. 
T 1 . j price of indigenous cotton also varied in the several districts 
ol the Proviuco°vcry considerably ; its average price was about 
12 s. Salt varied in price from Is. 2 d. in Tavoy and Ram ice, 
to 6s. lid. in Morgui for a maund of SOlbs. 't he price of tobacco 
per maund of SOlbs. also varied very considerably,-bring £oin 
the ltamfBp district, and about 14s. in the Pron district. The 
average j rice of a buffaloo is £G-1-G and that of a plough 
bullock is £5 2s. Buffaloes however, arc generally used 
for ploughing in this Province. The price of skilled labour 
vaiie from ~ Is. and Gd per diem to 4s., while unskill¬ 
ed labour commands from G d. to Is. a day. But at the prin- 

• pal seaport towns as much us 2s. a day is paid in the ship] i 
.ea-on for unskilled labour. 


CoOT'j .—The season was favourable throughout for dry or 
uniirigaled crops, and the yield of both rageo and gram was 
abundant. The cultivation of rice was in some parts of ibe 
Province injured by the long breaks in ilic monsoon, though the 
prospect v of the harvest subsequently improved. The following 
shows the stock :— 



1871-7”. 

1S70-71. 

Horned (Jatfclo 

ilotittii ... ••• ••• 

lVtU'r.1 ... ••• 

DonUoys ... • ••• 

and Goats ••• 

l*W»* 

tiirla 

1 Iwti ;1>« 

120,704 

188 

f»07 

2G« 

7,11.2 j 
10,7)50 
264 | 
30,447 

89,713 . 

150 
495 
258 

4 080 
12,891 
225 

32 308 


'l l,o average rale paid for coolies was four annus a day, Us 
n : u. • ire annas in 4870-71. The hire of skilled labour. On 


•r bund, rose from fourteen annas to one rupee per uiom. 

jl _The harvest was generally good, except- in (lie ta- 

], iu which there was »deficient rain-fall, and pur a o giaiu 
„l all i-ori • continue 1 to decline below the rates current during 
, A-.i -uv y-ur. The wages of labour v.cro not aRcclcd by the 
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£rea« 5 G in the cost of food. The fall in the value of produce 
was, however, attended by considerable relinquishments of land, 
chiefly on the part of speculators. The climate of the My¬ 
sore plateau is specially favourable for the production of fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables of almost every description. Largo quanti¬ 
ties of these are grown at Bangalore and exported by rail 
to Madras, The great importance of introducing new articles 
of produce into the Province, which it will pay the ryots to 
cultivate in the place of the ordinary grains, instead of throw¬ 
ing up their lands, received much attention. 

The following comparative statement shews the proportional 
area of land cultivated with tho undermentioned crops:— 



fti 

t— 

t^ 
00 

1670 7 

Hackee, Gram, Bailor and other graius 

... 6C04 

06*07 

Rico 

... 24*5 

25* 

Coflee 

... 2*3 


Arecanut ... 

... 1* 

•DO 

Cotton ... ... ... 

*78 

*75 

Bugar ... ... 

*43 

•43 

Tobacco ... ... 4,. 

... '4 

*49 

Mulberry 

*23 

•31 

Vegetables ... ... ... 

... 1*9 

1*1 

Oil-< edi ... ... 

... 2 1 

SC3 

Wheat 

•25 

*13 


Tu\? following is an approximate enumeration of tho liv© 
fcud. other stoc^ m Province, as shewn by the returns 


Horned Cattl 0 
Horace •** 

Poniea 

l)onUe\B ** 

Bheep and God 1 * 
p >8» 

Carte 

i'longho 


No. 

2,?2Q,P'7 * 

5,428 
20,713 
46,195 
2,1*24 193 
89 80S 
09 973 
598,28'J 


The ratos of sk^ cc * labour varied, according to the locality, than 
4 annas to 1 nine 0 * i unskilled labour from 2 to 8 annas par 

dieiu. The on\i mr y hire for a cnrfe drawn hv hullueka 

varied in different places,from 6 annas to 1{ rupee per diem. 

2Jerav - - -The ra^u-fall was short and distress pievailed Put 
tho prico of when 1 * gram and rice, was in Bust Berar, where thn 
dalles', was hast ! e ^ r, > lower than in the previous year ov v. r.o 
go imports from P 11 )ur a,1,i ol ^ er P ,a oes. The following ethi 
*nt b ti>e nverag • r i‘ ce ‘ 1 ^ lG principal produce iu the Province 
n,,, irjg IS70-71 and 
Vot xvii. 5 NV 











Boar. 


<SL 



Per Mauud. 


OotUn cleaned 

i. . 

l»' a 
liict* 

Jawarso . 

0 ,-Heeds . 
Tobacco . 

I ullncks, each 
bu Haloes..- 


14 

ti 

U 

0/ 

PQ 

w 

k 

CJ 

k 

O 

cq 

£ 

Provincial 

average. 

>2 

<4 

4> 

« 

53 

W. Berar. 

Provincial 

average. 

Rs, 

, A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Ra, A. P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Ra. 

A. 

P 

Kb. A. P. 

17 

0 

0 

18 

3 

b 

15 2 10 

32 0 

0 

21 

1 

9 

20 8 10 

3 

9 

0 

2 

15 

0 

3 4 3 

~ 12 

(' 

3 

8 

3 

3 2 i 

3 

7 

€ 

o 

11 

7 

3 10 

3 0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 1 1 

4 

2 

ib 

4 

3 

9 

4 3 3 

4 0 

0 

4 

12 

2 

4 6 1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

6 

11 

1 7 7 

2 0 

0 

3 

7 11 

2 11 11 

2 

15 

8 

4 

7 

G 

3 117 

4 0 

0 

5 

G 

9 

4 114 

12 

7 

1 

13 

1 

1 

12 12 1 i’0 0 

0 

17 

1 

!Mu 8 10 

54 

0 

0 

43 

12 

9 

to 14 4,GO 0 

0 

28 

5 

•141 2 8 

3$ 

0 

0 

40 

5 

4^J 2 857 0 

0 

28 

5 

4 41 10 8 


The price of labour is given in the following- table 


ww \ ter ditm 

i>rt wth bullocks do. 
Osjnete, each do. 

J>mike>a, per Rcorci <lo, 
15ullut.ks, per pair do, 



1870*71. 

1S71-72. 


13. Berar. 

W. Berar. 

B. Be r<ir 
rar. 

\Y. Berar. 


Rs. A. P. 

Ra. A, P. 

Ra. A. Pt 

Ra. A. l\ 


0 13 2 

0 13 0 

2 h o 

0 10 11 


0 4 4 

0 4 4 

? G 0 

0 3 C 

... 

1 1 4 

0 8 8 

0 15 8 

0 13 4 

* 10 

0 8 0 

0 15 4 

0 12 5 

... 

.6 1 8 

3 2 8 

* 110 

3 3 10 

... 

0 11 o 

0 12 4 

0 10 4 

0 9 / 


Opium- 


The monopoly of Opium was sold by the M a l 10me( j nn Go¬ 
vernment to •. contractor. From 1773 the India Com- 

n.iuy continued this till l*bo, when it f h mged the (system 
lot Umt of sale by auc tion under regulatiot 18 “protecting Vho 
cultivators. In Bengal tho monopoly of grr jWl}l and mamifac- 
tun; is m force. In Bombay tho opium man ,i ac t U red j u jj ft | wa 
nr. other feudatory territory comes under ft system of c.roiso by 
a li. y v export duty. 
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gross revenue from opium in 1S71 
Since 1863-G4- it lias been as follows : — 


Thi Opium ICiventis* 


< 8 L 

Wear. £9,203,859. 



1863*04, 

1SC4-C6. 

1865-60. 

1866-67, 

(li 1 OVOII 

ilouthn.) 

1807-68. 

186S-69. 

| 1 

1659-70, BTC 71. 

j ! 


£ 

£ 

£ 

X 

£ 

£ 

x | r. 

Bengal¬ 








ee of Dehar Opium, 

2.998,331 

5, 1 07,617 

3,002.210 

2,S09.47G 

3 373,154 

3.791 722 

.‘.’14.8 V mu g: . 

Sale of JDeuare. 

•*’,193,54.3 

Shown un¬ 

2,703,030 

2,030,571 

3045,709 

*2,7 K', a 5U 

2,26’l,Cur -*,. >7,274 

^ Opium. 


der Hetar. 






Sale of Opium to the 








Excise Deportment, 
Uouj'uay — 

146,63* 

129,130 

82,519 

101.4S5 

112,23 

137,219 

' 10G.307. 141.10s' 

Opium Pui i Fees 

1,483,140 

2,105‘400 

2,127.06' 

1,852,140 

2,052,900 1 5 5U 

2,350,140 2.30 5.7’2» 

| —— 

0->nmcatfon and ilis 








collaueous—. 








n *'njj:il ... 

8.3G7 

18,700 

2,42 

6,485 

4 155 

6,445 

3 1.3-7 3 377 

B jrabay ... lM 

?,083 

558 

665 

2,190 

3,979 

1,205 

1,'78| 2 47.i 

Total 

~7o,45p 

10,259 

3.0S6 

9.675 

8,133 ] 

6,050 

12.086 3,05*' 

Total of Opium ... 

0,831,909 

7,301,405 

8.61S,264 

4809. • 17 

8,922,1888*4'1, -HI j 

. 1 

— - 









The average charges may be taken at 2 millions sterling. 
They have varied from £2,298,7dl in 1S63-G4 to £1/390 1-1*0 
in 1S71-72. 

Bengal and North-Western Provinces. —In 1871-72 the gr<•-< 
revenue was Rs. G,89,87,01G and the charges Rs. 1,59,13,19.) tho 
net revenue being lbs. 5.30,73,821. The total costper seer ' \>i 
opium, all charges included, except interest on block and sumo 
other items, which cannot be calculated, has Jiitherto Lorn 
Rs. 5-6-1. Each client contains 1 nmund 28 seers 2 clntlaoks, 
so that the cost price of each chest is about Rs. 370. It follows 
that the net profit derived from the opium sold in 1871-72 was 
upward of Rs. 1,000 per chest. Looking to the rise in valut u 
niost articles of agricultural produce, and to the high price i f 
v»hich opium was sold, the price paid to the cultivators !;r th : 
raw opium was increased in 1871 from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 pu- ► vu, 
and the crop of 187 1-72 was paid for at that price, 'll’ will 
make the cost per chest upward of Rs. 400, The land undii 
poppy cultivation was: — 


V car. 

IS 55-56 
I65f> 57 
1o(k>*GG 
1369-70 
]870-7l 
1871-72 


Behar Agency. 
Boe^aba. Acres. 
400 4Q0=254,0u0 
3^,900 = 2.08,011(5 
445 225— ‘27S.265 
407,339 = 010 837 
504 004 = 316 005 
525 83* = 328 043 


Bounrea Agency, 
j’oegalia A civs. 

17 0,447= 1K\270 
102,990 = 101.809 
20 >,000= 150. 250 
309,75 i . 193,591 
3 44 485 21G 553 

305,171 = 226,4^ 


For some years past the Government of India has been de.-:U 
i*oir of extending the urea of opium cultivation. Agencies halts 
l: n cslablished in the Oliutia Nagporo counU y and in the i 


































Opium. Bengal. Bombay. 


<SL 


P ai 'te of the North-Western Provinces. During 1871-72 a 
largo quantity of opium was offered for sale by the Nepal 
Government, who expressed tlieir willingness to lispose of 
lliuir opium to a wholesale purchaser. The price asked was 
far beyond that paid for the drug to the opium cultivators 
in Deliar, being about Rs. 9-10-3 per seer. The Board reconi- 
incuued an offer being made of Rs. 6 per seer which was refused. 

lhe Government lias withdrawn for the present from the at- 
t*°nipt to introduce into the Punjab the opium monopoly system 
of Rchgal. A Committee appointed at Simla informally to 
rounder the subject of the reorganization of the Opium De¬ 
partment in northern and eastern India, advised that if poppy 
cultivation were extended into other provinces, it was in¬ 
tent that the supervision of the whole should remain 
with tj l0 Government of Bengal, but that each local Govein- 
rm at hould exercise an equal authority over the Opium De¬ 
partment in its own territory. It seemed to the Lieutenant- 
Gov i nor of Bengal tlrut if an Imperial Opium Department 
woic created, it should undertake the superintendence of tho 
iVlaiwa opium revenue, and that this would be an advantage. 
J' this were done, the two systems might be compared, and all 
f rets bearing on the management and prospects of the opium 
revenue generally, whether in India, in China, or elsewhere, 
might bo brought together and considered as a whole. If, 
however, the arrangement were only contemplated as regards 
Bengal and the Northerns-Western Provinces, the Lieutenant 
Governor doubted whether,under the proposed new arrangements, 
Bio Opium Department would be found to work so smoothly as 
it Lm hitherto done under the traditional care of thoBoard 
of Revenue. 

Bombay .—'flic amount realized on account of Pass Fees on 
Opi mi during tho year 1871-72 was: — 

t he. 

J&7tf«7l ... ... ... 2,39,87 215 

1871-72 ... ... ... 2 35 35,000 

The number of chests on which fees were levied was :— 

Che* tot. 

For 1870-71 ... ... ... 89.973 

Far 1871-72 .. ... ... 39,225 

Tl.o following if tlie amount to bo credited to Indore accl 
Al nuctUhad respectively 


Cheat®. 

. 87,979 
1,246 


Amount of Duty. 
1 . 0 . 

2 27,87.400 
7,47,600 


Ji> doro 

. 
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Sait. 


The Salt duties, nil over India, yield a net yevemm of 5J 
millions sterling annually. In 1871-72 the gross revenue for salt, 
manufactured in India and imported, was £5,960,595. The 
charges were £177,308. The detailed revenue since 1863-01 is 
seen iu the following table :— 



1863*64. 

1864*65. 

1865 00. 

1SCG-07, 

(Eleven 

months.) 

1367-68. 

1863-C9. 

1 SCO-70. 

187U-7I. 


£ 


JC 

£ 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

’u'stomB duty < n Salt— 









OuJh 

1,464 

2.213 

2.47.. 

870 

813 

913 

9.13 

1.111 

< entra! Provinces... 

124,324 

142 5< t 

171,7-Ji? 

164,684 

103,712 

141,076 

113.211 

1 110, ".4 

I’rinUt llurmu 




107 

330 

3,-176 

3. I5h 

.,73" 

Bengal 

1,1*64.079 

2, 450 68» 

1.9 J4 O'?*; 

1,780.163 

2,054,988 

2,230.4d;» *,4 J r . 07" 2 V.v 7« / 

N\ W. Provinces .. 

402,53* 

411,472 

4*4, i*r. 

475,856 

469,508 

4*0,711 

409,210 

*-.i;: 

Punjab 

334,127 

361,702 

310,4*1 

333,009 

4*0,12.) 

428,377 

•! •: r 

460, r <0 

M tiaras tJ . 



1 

37 

60 

... 

... 

1 - 

liumbay 

33,092 

30,00* 

80,440 

23,708 

68,2 90 

30,C4J 

50,520 

-■ 

| tU.niU 

Total 

*865,222 

3,330,481 

2,004,260 

2,8*3.663 

3.157,885 

3,371.1 13 

3,5*0 CIO 

550,91^ 

ho duty on Ealt— 






! 



briilgh Lurma 

6,750 

8,5x3 

L 658 

0,69? 

8.930 

10,923 

P.r74 

5,315 

Hengul 

13,323 

34.363 

10,237 

1,630 

C,0Oc» 

: loi'.’k 

16 .1 

■ 8". U»\ 

Madras ... 





8"* 

1,16 

1,34* 

i.-H 

twinbay 

407,532 

405*011 

605*672 

3*4*2,070 

439.378 

572,760 

502,180 

- 

Total ... 

4*3,125 

447,052 

53", 467 

660.006 

450,006 

y\.v 

013,828 

: itii.iDo 

Proceeds of ^alt— 








r 

Ondh 





... 



4 01 h 

Penpal 

447*630 

288.568 

435**919 

737,059 

618,364 

98*983 

7*3* 814' 

1 

N - W. Provinces 

... 

... 





ll.HIH, UAURI 

Punjab 

338 232 

337,172' 

' 814*3*1 

860.816 

367,391 

380*3(10 

459..- (it 

'•‘ t 

Ma iras 

807.347 

1,03.5,820 

1,010,494 

1,045.77" 

1,« 01.812 

1.105 .«*:« 

UOl.oio i.i*-.1? 

. Bombay 

82,098 

7,bOO 

0,556 

0,106 

9.810 

11,6411 

6.r.57| 

i,12* 

Total ... 

1,716,112 

1,867,660 

797,362 

3,166,000 

2.087,47? 

C607,pjfi 

1,715,65-’ 

1.7*3 M 7 

Mhorllanoous— 









Oudh 

172 

85 

255 

369 

376 

203 

?80 

n*2 

* ' Provinces... 

93 

8 

1,010 

1.118 

1,526 

>2 

1.9*! 

960 

P n«al 

13 ?U 

10,735 

11.05* 

6.435 

7.7G4 

0,689 

18,16-1 

20,6171 

K w. Pro.lncea... 

455 

408 

321 

2, HO 

b 249 

4,9471 

4.601 

5,1»77 

Punjab 

74 1 

8*6 

617 

003 

*,< 31 

6, 

1 Mi*i 

11, > •.' 

Mftdrhfl 

i.m 

2.263 

2.141 

1.700 

1,680 

78 , 

1 7.2 

cot 

Bombay 

6,701 

340 

8*5 

1,60* 

3,0*3 

1,148 

1,14*. 

1 4 iUJ 


S* 02o 

14.3 9 

16.23? 

14.343 

?4,7ir 

24.193 

33~‘r. 

6 * 017 

Bsrar ... 

3,549 

4,200 

3,? 3. 

1,150 

i.OJJ 

P it 


• -0 

Total ... 

*7,576 

18,665 

20,071 

16,302 


_ 


T 

Total of S it ... 

6,036.054 ” 

6.342,140 

6 316,000 

5.720,003) 

5,7)88,240j 




The Mahomedans taxed salt by imposts on the manufacture and 
tjausifc duties. In 1765 Lord Clive attempted to check iho pi - 
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3>'ic ICxVcitt lie venue. 
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to winch the underpaid servants of the Company 
VCTf" , ior !ll > income, by establishing a monopoly of the traffic 
Half the profits were to he distributed among the oSs c 
Government, and the other half it was proposed to credit to the 
.(> \ . in Ins HI mute of the 3rd September 17CG, Lord 

Un assumed hat this share would yield, “ according to the 
T* 01 ,1,e ^I'tra.lc, from 12 to 13 lakhs of rupees 
; n '• ■ , J ' ,e , rate <lxe< 1 for deliveries was Its. 2 per maund. 

ihe^present duties vary from Its. 8-4 a maund in Bengal to 
■ • * “ iia<J ras, and 2 annas in the salt districts Tians-Indus. 

Excise- 

Ti"_ r.xei.e on spirits and drags yielded £2,300,109 in 
i ;»i -V ■- and its collection cost £135,347. The revenue, in do- 
ImI; lii..i steadily grown since 18G3-&4:—» 


1SC3-C4. 


Duly and License 
r^» *» for ih<» S<»lo cf 

1 l*h *•: ni-.g Liqu rn 
Ulnt J *• ti. ie.— 
t* c<\ < ri.iii'iijt t/f In* 

- •. 

I e «uu ... 

I Central Province... 
I Pr t i»h Liu mm 


r i lh VVtniera Tro- 
’ '• >' i 
ih 4 . 

Ii"HH Iy 


21.269 

7 i 7 0 

flf.Mlh 

4:i5, 


1 71.73d 
7 1 .'ill* 
ini on 


Hertr ... 

Kiuuci n ScfU'etUc.t- 


Toral 


1 S 64 -C 5 . 

1863 * 66 , 

1866 67 , 

(K rtven 
Alontlia). 

1667-48 

| 

1863 - 69 . 

1869 * 74 '. 

1570 * 71 . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

14.9 Q, 
7 o' 1 >£ 

r. 4,986 

in .. c 72 
fib o 6 u 

: 

69 > ! , -*2 

311,162 

11 . 7*0 

m.on 7 

Du 4 t)ii 
49.33 • 
2 » .*174 

12,191 

77,976 

96.624 

84.314 

369 , 1*86 

12 , 80 s 
82,050 
95 , i 97 
82 971 , 
099,128 

! 0.726 
71,617 
oi.cmoj 

888 , 0^1 

16,719 
77 . 3 ^ 
97 , 8.51 
07 6 '.' 
429,220 

214 S 27 ' 
79.04 , 
fibo.Ohfl; 

•A 1 I.* 

163.946 
Pl,?’ 7 | 
413 “it* 

148 Oil 

7 6,8 7 * 
4 25 62 7 

109,133 

09.257 

' 

173,765 

7 ', 455 ' 

41 ) ',312 

194.8331 
£ 2 . 23 ; j 
669 2 fi*B 

160,9671 
Cl • 77 
£87 in! 2 1 


1 , 6VZ 007 1 , 701 . 47 -' 1,624 537 

....... ... .. C7 ^,,o 

120 013 


DA.!/?*] ' $9,i*»<7 
lil.dlftj 13(1,712 


... i 1,76240- r, **7,834 


Snlrt of Excise I 
ophim- 

JUlatclllMU’UU' •— ... | 


1.470.67*' 
07 lh* 

114 03d 


1,819,«Ot»! 1,010,437 


290W.TI 
0,03 d 


Tml of Abkaree.. 


4*0.347j 410.7*•♦! 
0.7(4, 14 iJ 

1 — 


41 ft, 071 * 
J 6,4(11' 


372,235 i)8<J,5l.5 ?;-»!. 211V r,71,407 


1,7*0.2 if* 1.793,*71 1,769.799^1 ^61.470 j 


78,69: 


I ',349 


06,4391 11 :i 17: 


i 769,229 1,793,57] 1 1.763,700, l,t ,1,-17" 


409.901 

14,078 


493,2*>9, 4 30.8 W filS iR' 
y,-'i.i him 


( -\ C • 27" 224 O'! • 2,244.87 2^1*.'0,865 2,240.31 ‘1 2,285.660,2,86^137 2.374 46 V 


Olli 


proportion <>f the mx per liond of tho population varies li 
J [ i. per year in the Punjab to 7\d. in Bombay 

ItiCDnie, fhpitution and Pandbrefe Taxes. 

Tic -c are the only three direct - axes forimpcri.il purposes, The 
IiKoim-t..:.. was general over all India, the Capitation (ax M 
*.. to Burmn, the Fund hr. ■ tax is levied only in the Ceu- 

ijal I’ii vintoH. 
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Income oad Capitation Taxft* 


§L 


^fncome-tax .—This tax was levied, in various forms, from 
July 1860 to Match 187:5, when it. was not renewed hy Lord 
Northbrook’s Government. The following tables give the Jesuits 
up to 1870-71 :— 


p to is* u -/1 :— 

Showing the Number of Persons Assessed , and the Amount of Tax 
realised in all India , from 1SOO-G1 to 1870-71- 



H IQ Just 

liate 
per cent. 

Persons 

A esesstd. 

Amount. 

Income Tax, 1SG0-GI 

„ J8GI 62 

,, 1862^63 

,, 1863*04 

,, 1804*65 

License Tax, 1807*08 

Certificate Tax, lSGS-i‘3 
luoome Tax, 1809-70 

,, 1370.71 

„ 1S71-7-2 

.. 187^-7:) 

3 

3 

3 

o 

o 

H 

Si 

2 

2 

SS2.009 
1.055,351 
344,630 i 
237,099 
206,1*2 
742,^9 
263.765 
580 062 
448,274 

K B, 

1,77 22 02 | 

| i,3o 74 212 | 
1.37 i » 7i>i , 
1 J 9,01 ,28 1 
1,30 39 -2li 
02,44 155 
i .lr.i.cM 

1 17,28 7*7 

2 o; 11. M i 

8 ’,52 410 i 

1 57 09 



y umber of Cot * ! 
lectoi s. 

1360-61 . 

2.168 

1861-62 . 

9 297 

1802 03 . 

6,007 

1363*64 . 

5,579 

1864 65 . 

5,607 

1865*66 ... ... 

3,023 

1867*68 ... ... ... 

1.869 

130^.69 . 

2,042 

1869-70 . 

1,083 

1870-7L . 

1,018 | 


Cost of Collation 

IU. 


5 0-i ,7nG 
9 83.022 
7,80 959 
3.18.H10 
J.98 410 
2,28 373 
3,93,7*7 

l.D-Stifi) 

4,*i2.v>i;r> 

y.C5,33< 


Gtmttalion 1W.— This is a poll tax on the male population - 
British Burma of ages between 18 ntul 60, with (ho execptiwu 
ol immigrants for ti e lirst live years of their rosidem^, 10 I 1 - 
gious teachers, >rs, Government servants, and ■ ■"'•f 

\tnablo to obtain their own livelihood. It was levied on o^OfVl 
persons in 1*74-72, and on 543,507 persons in 1870-71—an 
increase in favour of the former year ot 12,1-08 porous, or --4J 
per cent. It yielded a revenue of i,.,i)54 and.ILd, 
i' prciivoly an iucieaeo ui Cr»,S4P, m 2'b 1 !* ,;, r ‘ 1‘ , 1 V , “ 

crease in Amkau was 1,516 persous and . 1711 , m l ogu < 
persons and £3,766, and in Tcnasserim 3,602 pcrsmis ai 
XI,33'), This tux is levied genci dly at tho iate ot ten smiling? 
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The Fandharee tax. Cotton . 



lead for married men and five hIi filings for bachelors- 
in th large towns, a special Land tax is levied in lieu 
of Capitation tax, the rate on laud covered by buildings being 
13«• per 100 square feet, and on land not so covered, 

ft# per aero. The tax increases steadily with the population. 
It yielded only £138,746 in 1859-GO. 

Pundhree tax .—This is an old Mahratta impost much modi¬ 
fied and considerably reduced in 1873. Till this year it was 
virtually a tax on all incomes excepting those derived solely 
from ngrictilttire, that fall below th© limit of the Income tax 
Imi t rxccod .Us, 100 (formerly Its. 75). While in 1870-71 tho 
numboi of tax-payers was 281,114, it. was 143,330 in 1871-72, 
nml the income fell oil by 22 per cent. The relief afforded to 
the p oi cr classes has, however, been so great and has given such 
satisfaction that its purchase has been cheap. 

Cotton- 


In 1872-73 the cultivation and export of cotton may be said 
to have found their level, owing to the revival of the culture in 
the Southern States of America. The quantity and the value 
of tli*' staple exported from all India in the tluee years endiug 
3 l:d March 1873 are seen from these figures :— 



Quantity, 

Twelve mouthe onding olet March. 

1S70 71. 

1371*73. 

18X2-73. 

Bengal 


Lbs. 

7,SO 02,184 

16,44,76,601 

7,97 52.CU 



„ 

43,30 (ji ,074 

54 04 04 G13 

32,48 52,716 

bind ... 


„ j 

2 00,09,646 

1,53,44,129 

1,10 13 621- 
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4,06,*20 770 

7 37,71 04.. 

6.57.63 5»;; 

Kriii. it Burma 

•»* 

1 ♦ 


1 1,52,43,741 

l.ys 11,921 


Total ... 
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57,76,00,704 

80,90 16,087 
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07 67.004 

; 43,66.766 

31 8*2,317 
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1,01 02,650 

J OS. 10 410 

V’d 78,799 

' UtlUh Ihirmr 



12,66,474 

30, ll.i04 

21.06.1':' 
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The highest price paid for Iudian cotton was in ISO J-G>. or 
37i millions sterling. The hugest quantity exported was in 
when Great Britain alone look 1,S47,708 bales (4001 »s. ot In¬ 
dian against 1,102,7+3 of American and 738,553 of other :mds. 
A Cotton Commissioner with the Government of 1'jd's mid 
a C .Ion Department in Bombay, continued to give specie alien- 
tion to the cultivation and cleaning ot the -staple. It is nupossi¬ 
ble to arrive at the quantity used in India it ell. Chieth m 
Bombay, but also Calcutta, the number of steam mills and guv- 
continued to increase. 


Jute? 

What cotton is to Bombay jute lias gradually become lo 
Bengal since the Crimean war stopped tho export ofKussi in 
fibres. In 1873 the Lieutenant Governor appointed an r-nglMi 
merchant and a Native Deputy Collector commissions^ U> 
report on the cultivation and export. In 187i-7^ raw jme l ' In 
value of £-1,113,043 was exported from Calcutta to countries be¬ 
yond India, chiefly to Great .Britain, besides £1S*2,000 value <d 
jute cloth and bugs called gunny. Some raw jute, and a m mu 
largor quantity of jute cloth and bags, to the .value qf upwoula 
of half a million sterling, go to Burma anti other British In U.v.i 
ports, making the whole jute export of the value of ue-i h 'e 
iuiili is sterling. 1 his staple is entirely the pr luce of b uluI 
Dropor, growing, it is believed, in no other part ol the '\oi I , 
and it has been increasing very largely of late y< ers, in c»»n« • 
pondence with iucTciiM'd demand and large uirv'ase o puce# 
iiio bulk of tho jute conns from the uorth-cm evil disnicD, 
but it is now extensively cultivated in the dislrici - rouml 
Calcutta, as any traveller in tho rainy season may observe. 
The exbm.-imn < f the cultivation, together with two bumpoc 
or pn in. succession, has led to tho market boiqg ulmiv-l glutted, 
aud io a considerable fall of price. The manufacture ui gm ny 
M : ags ami cl-*th from jufe is a very flourishing indu-iry. . !'< m~ 
ploys - ral thiiving mills, which supply I’.'iir.o Amerii ml 
otlu * places with l^igs. To Europe the jute at present iv., 
ana is there manufactured. 

The .following shews the export of jute and • - mauufa *1 m > 
ih o.ivK of the tluee years ondiug 3Lt March 1873 — 

Yol. XViJ* * x 





The Export of Juie> 
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Tula IUW 


Ouonj Ea[pj. 


M uaDj Clolha 


Tv n* m- 1 1! *j.rt 
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1870-71. 

1671 72. 

1872 73. 
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America 
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Total 
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0,70.4-3 
2,0* “ 14 
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8,08.114 
6.W 740 
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;j w*,od4 
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13 . 02 , m 

11,61,8*12 
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••• l» 

3.7G.OO0 
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1,37,1 
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V.o rcir.ffvlu bio I li.o incn\uo in the growth nml 0\jvu 
( ,f f |\ , 4-hii lly l\uiu lichgal within u lew yearn. The expert, 
lei Uuuo yeai ha n been as follows:— 
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T:a Expert. ( Ei pal ion in Bengal. 
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Quantity. 

To 


1-70-71. 

1871-72. 

bnitul Kingdom 
b^Uor Couutr.C3 

.. Lbe. 

•• »♦ 

1.31.37.158 

95.074 

1,09,97,5113 

l,fcl).705 

Total . 

•* i > 

1,32.32/232 

1,71,87,328 



laiur. 

baited Kingdom 

CKhur Cuuumca , 

Ha. 

** M 

1,11 22 09S 
»2,4O0 

1 43 «va>7 1 
1 ill r.‘ | 

Total 

•• n 

1,12,1)5,107 

1.45,10,810 j 


lcTJ-73. 


1,75.22 »■> l 
2 . 0 : tao 

1 , 77,^^211 


1, r» '1 • »> j 
l.ilbOj" 

1,57 7CP> 7 


Bengal .—Tea is cultivated in Assam, Cacliar, Syllict, h’hbta- 
‘K^g* Darjeeling, and Cln Ui Nag pore. In tlio Datjo ling dis¬ 
trict, partly in ilte IiilLs and partly in the Terai under the hill-, 
there are 02 gardens, of which 13 were newly opened dining 
I&71, and the outturn of tea was 2,(3(55,82111 >.s., as compar¬ 
ed with l ? 798,2S(Jibs. in the previous year The cu¬ 

bic acreage held as tea gardens was 58,190 ’ a. : , f 
>v hieh 12,305 acres had been brought into Cullnutn u. Tho 
binsiuess gave employment to 43 European and 2 f >2 JN T ati**v3 
supervisors, and an average of 9,291 labourers. In the dis- 
t»i« i of Dacia there ate only 1 vv » gaideu.; in 87yl!i<l »hno 
‘‘re sixteen, with an area of 21,10■ acres, >f which .’>,020 
hi cultivation during 1871-72, and which yield-d 1 ’’ t ‘I . 
°f tea, and 232 nutunds 20 seers of ten seed. 1 11 Car liar 
there are 121 gardens, and the total area of land taken up for 
situation is 239,087 acres ot which only 20,081 acr« i are ac¬ 
tually under cultivation. Tho outturn of tea in 1871 was 
6,217,7o5lbs., against i,006,8£2tbs. itl the precedi 1 _ y< ar I ho 
timatiul yield tor 1 '*72 is 5,10(5, lOOllis. Tho uverih;.- numk r **| mi- 
1 rt». 1 i labourer* ouiph yed was 18,1)23, ot which 2/91 ueic no-,/ 
1 djourcuv. One factory lias been closed* and fix have been opened 
during 1871-72. T< a is cultivated in ‘ hiilngm but in u>< oil of 
diiunct. ot iho ChtUagong division, though in iho opinion of 
rim local officers tea m :;li7 well ho grown in tin? neighbouring 
tn fitory ol Ui • Kajali of Hill Tippernh. In Dhit Im. v "inoln I- 
- ing ihu Hdl Tm cl a, l myo at 1 gardens; tluumai t landnu ci* 
tea is | 197 arr. s and tin* null urn of tea Wfts Jl 3,75811 m, 

1 (i A • • wl pi\ vincc. (1,257.0 1311 m. o| t . \\ 

ir t during 1 >7 I, again-i. .v><c I 1 •! 1 .>»D •. o' tho year bo* 

' bun, d,owing an iucioa« of7d2,98Hh. 'I hero wore 9i)j g i\h in, 
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r c t ruvl tlio whole extent of loud held under the dilierent te¬ 
nure, s tv.-s 23£yfc>j2 acres, of which 31 ,303 were reported t • bo 
under cultivation ; and tho average monthly number of labourers’ 
(h - h imported and local) employed during the year in the pro¬ 
vince was do,703. of whom upwards of 20,000 were imported la- 
bniiivis Twenty concerns cultivated additional land, tlie total 
increase being 1,47(H acres. The days of rash speculation have 
piiS'cd for the present, and there is no doubt that fair profits are 
n * . " * r 1 ~ r ' "" 


<’ y\m d on the capital laid out. In the opinion ol the Cornmis- 
fiiuucr tea in his division has a bright tut tre before it. 


Miu l - < * VV.I.W 11* --- - 

In ]S72 the returns show 17 new gardens opened and 3 closed. 
To nn.ut the increased demand for labour 6,013 fresh coolies 


\v. r mported as against 3,G4G in the preceding year. The 
mini'• i of contract labourers ir. A^sarn at the end of the year, 
was 21,01)2, against 20,853 at the beginning. The number of 
I n:: i or time-expired labourers who engaged themselves locally, 


was equal to about nine-tenths of the tv hole number whose con¬ 
tracts - ;piled during the year; the proportion was somewhat 
nninltev in 1871. It certainly speaks well for the general treat- 
m ’u;, of the coolies that so many re-engage voluntarily when 
■fiii'li oriifnnl contracts are over, The death rate on the averager 
tb i 4*1.2 per cent., or T4 per pen! ow the average 
of the preceding year. The death-rates among contract labour¬ 
ers in the several tea-producing provinces compare as follows: * 


1S70- 1S71. 1,7 -• , 

... 5 wer ccut. 420 percent. 412 j>or coat. 

1 u-1 ar ... 2-22 „ 2 11 „ yd 

£yihoi „ 1*07 •! 1,y5 »* ^ ^ 

Tins sbo“-8 that Assam is still in this rc-pect far belmm the 
other provinces. The death-rate was highest in the gardens ot 
1 turning and’North Ltd; impure, and in the small jungly gardens 
j.ear the frontier. In the gardens of Kaiuroop and l)urrnn/, 
,■ 1 ,) in ii .Miy Se -’mnugorgarden?, die death-rate wassati.sfu.oi;*i'•* 
ly low. lint among the newly-imported coolies there was a great 
.1 > of mortality. Cholera, too, prevailed during the year-- 

more no, s:.y s- me of the planters, than has been known for many 
>vm j In 1872, as in the preceding year, the Chutiu .Nagporo 
far. .1 best of all ; the coolies from the Upper Provinces 
nm.o tin) next host, while among Bengalee coolies the ueruh-rato 
W , H nearly 50 per cent, higher than it was among then-. Vet 
, plan! i.'fs of Upper Assam Usually indent for Ben, dee: of 

Xa-pmo coolies rather than for men from ibe Upper 
Vrnvinees. The Commissioner and the majority of the inspect- 
flicers report that “the labourers are, as a rule remarkal ly 
t oaten ted and wll off.’* The progress of the tea culture ut 
As.'am and the experience of Darjeeling, led the •Lieuleiiun 1 
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Governor to propose that free recruiting should be tiicd, at least 
in Cachar which seemed to Ijc ready lor it. 

In the Clmtia Nagpore district 1 lie experiment of ten culthMion 
lias been tried only on a small scale and with no great success, tho 
soil and climate not being so moist as in the Is a stern di .ti;ct?. 
In Uazareebaugh there are three tea gardens ; in one the hi ml 
under cultivation is J32G acres, in another 224 acres, end in tho 
third 15U acres, and the o.ulfuiu of tea in l s 7i v,; . 71, OoLl^. 
In Lohardngga there are two gardens, llotwar and Palau in, but 
the area of land under tea cultivation in them is uo( giveiuu tho 
Commissioner’s report. Tlie outturn at Palaudu in 1.S71 v 
37,920lbs., as compared with ll,S‘J0lbs. in the previous y ar. 
North-Western Province*. —No statistics for 1871-<2 aro 

given. The China tea plant is cultivated, as at Darj< cling, by 
Several planters near AHnorn, Nyneo-'i al and Dohra D m 
no statistics of the private gardens have been publi lied. l iie 

planters are known to sell much green tea lor the Central Asian 

market. 

The Punjab .—At tlio close of 1S<2 there were /,/3- 
held by 15 English and Jo Native prop! niton?. Oitlo-ana 
3,2 ( Ji£ acres yielded 42S,()56lbs. of tea ot which ono-thiid 
green. The average produce per acre was 15011)3. I ut tie 8 
best plantations yielded as much as 250lbs. . lh«- "iiii'nii ha-j 
nearly doubled in four years owing as much to improved cult». i > 
as to the gradual maturing of plants. One manager in Kooloo 
plants a considerable area with grain crops and pays his la \* u’eis 
in kind. Coolies are abundant at from Ks. 4 to 4-8 a m tub. ami 
the rolathms between capital and labour cold inm ie bc^pletifcant. 
The lowest elevation at which an estate i> situated i-2, !•'< foet, 
und tlio highest elevation of any estate 5,o()0 b t-. 1 here is, how. 
ever, only one estate at so high an elevation, the next high m • , 
nd the generality of tho estates aro at elevations 
two i' 5,000 and 4,000 feet. Hoi winds are not ha • n aj tho 
Kangra Valley, and between (he months ot March and J b» «i 
tlu i e is considerable moist heat, accompanied by a r;im ■ ' 

of, on the average, 110 inches iu the year at Palunip-o . \ uo 

great Dhouladhar or suowy range o( Chuuvbn, mi incs opesof 
winch, or in the valley below, the lea estates are situated, bo-* 
i app r ntly arresting the passage of clouds ai 

^ them to exhaust their rain more copiously in the v:d a y »•. low, 

X ~ provides great facilities for dilution in the numeivus nmni .» • 
mi.. n ms and torrents fed from perennial snows, lur- •< d o 
i oil dies exist for tho transport of leas exported trom tho d is* 
uict. Camels and carts, though rather scarce, arc procurable >«» 
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Kt seasons, ami on these teas for export and for the Europe;. ;i 
murker arc conveyed to the plains, the nearest railway station 
hoi aJulundhar, a distance of about 110 miles from tuc centre 
(A tii' pl;u aiieua. Naiive tiadn-s, who generally purchase tlio 
cuar.-er h a-, black and green, make their purchases at the Fac¬ 
toid. ami bring their own carriage—usually mules, ponies and 
Cm i c Their teas, as a rule, not being packed in lead and 
MHAr.ii eases but in coarse bag*, those descriptions of ealiiage are 
found suitable. 

'1 he local Native market is improving, and is capable of 
grout c p.ui-i li. The use cf tea as a Leverage is -jiv.au- 
Jhg among all classes of natives, ami the demand for the cheap 
Mol uuiser teas becoming practically limited only by the ext out 
"f iIm supply. 'J in* groat mart for tlie supply of teas alike 
foj lire native nnpkots throughout Upper India, and f< 

1 • liiial Ain market. Native merchants from Uunitsur, 
m. 1 one or two from Noorpoor also, are very regular in visiting 
all the plantations in the valley at certain seasons in the year, 
and in pur 'casing very large supplies of the coarser black teas 
Mid of gru.n leas, the latter for the Central Asian market* 
li i ; net uncommon for these meichanls to .anticipate the 
7>ruductinu of the classes of teas they require, and to oiler to 
P’uci -c, at fixed lutes, all that may he manufactured in the 
emu i.g bca>on. The Confciul Asian market, which is ot great 
and uiciea-ing importance, is fed by the operations of the 
nati . no n hunt* who supply the nat'vo market generally. 

-I1. - ti.idcrs firm Cantem Tootkistan, that is, the Yatkundee®, 
odlieia t• o i.lonely to the custom ( f bait* r eveil tp make it possible 
hr it em to deal direct on any extensive scale with the 
Kann.i Planters. One or two of the Planter whodidgue, 
in 1 Mi!>, large supplies of teas in exchange for Y'arkamlee goods, 
wouM n t he deposed to rcuew ;Uich dealings. It is, as a rule, 
1", Ui i iv 111 iniichnnts who Secure all the teas that go 
imm the Kangra \ alley to tire countrios of Central Asia. 

I nii'h-nr too, is most favourably situated in regard to 
i's < xpt»rl. trade wiih c<-luuies to the north. It eoinin .n l * 

^ cry i atilc alike, that rid dummooand Kashmeer to Ladakh and 
t a: Jaisiein Provinces of Central Asia, as t\eil as (beiYUU cal 
JWliuv. a through Cubul to the great luarh: of Herat, Khiva, 
Unit hum and Samarkand ; a bo it eomniumis (he Indus Valley 
rouli'. its ox port a supply the Sind merchants w h ■ trade a a the 
J‘ol u. I -i \. itli Kah.J. and lie) at ; and Indian leas a 1 carried 
( • i ( a - u tu lvUiiach. e t • inert the v<. i trade of .1 ieiOoehU- 
tnn and of poils m tho Persian Cult*. Thu universal custom of 
Ua di.okiHg that prevail* among ail cla.se# of inliabitan # u 
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countries north of British .India and in the Provinces 01 Cenh nl 
Asia, creates an increasing demand for Indian teas, ana {no 
Itungra Valley Planers are in the best position to meet law 
demand. But the advance of Russia southward m A ’« 
p-i il.ly, in the future, have an injurious effect up >u 1l| o trade 
it! Indian teas in Central Asia. Russia docs and will make great 
eflorts (ij encourage and maintain, the line nfhei ovei aiu Qfl 
trade from China via the border entrepot, Kinchin. Jt i.4 ker 
object to secure the importation of. China teas by thn-rmiU mto 
all the Provinces that come under her away in Conti.d Asia. 
Two or three years ago, rumours were spread that large supplies 
of green teas exported from India to Bokhara* had b-vn uunpu 
ed with, were adulterated and poisoned, the result being 
that these teas were refused sale in Bokhara, and { 

merchants half ruined. The leas in question were really t UmO*Q 

■ and the rumour v.hich was without foundation was a 
Wtcd to tlie i 1 j 11 noiiao of Id ' 

V *e\v of the increased exportation of the products o 111 ‘ 
looms, Russia lias greutlv interfered with the mipmlati-n hL 
Biiiidi piece goods iroin India into Bokhnra.and lulp.-vui 1 re- 
vim- in like manner it is to be nppmheudod tint ku ; a' may 
M'iWrfere with the importation of Indian teas \>y pij In ntmg t n u 
ove us, or by the im ion of -■ UlUe 

0° fife 9- ’ , 

Tbe cultivation of coffee in India is practically <vi.fm-.-a to 
tho southern portion of the continent. An atlempt U» 
ff-:o in Chntia ISagpore has been abandoned. Uc y- 
plant in Southern India is the Coffca Arabti'«> mid a native <* 

: S utliern Abyssinia. The export during the pa*»t thixo 
yuars is seen in tlieso ligures;— --- 
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}i’ 0 .st seasons, mul on these teas for export end for Die European 
mv - conveyed to the plains, the nearest railway station 
Lein.; J ulundluir, a distance of about 110 miles from the centre 
li! ■ pfi 'eiions. , Native traders, who gen ci ally purchase tho 
coarser lens black and green, make their purchases at the Fac¬ 
tor! ; and bring their own carriage—usually mules, ponies mul 
Cur!l ; s - 'J heir h as, as a rule, not being packed in lead and 
r. Oodau cases but in coarse bogs, those dascriptions ofcanioge are 
t Ulul ~u:; able. 

1 Ju; local Native market is improving, and is capable of 
hm. r l li c c f t< as a beverage k pi id-' 
?a ; ; ■ 111 <- 1 m_* all classes ot natives, and the demand tor the cheap 
and remser teas becoming practically limited only by the extent 
ui «h<* supply. r i he great mart for the supply ot teas alike 
piO native maiki-ts tlaoiighout Upper India, and for the 
nual Asian market. Native merchants from Umritsur, 

: i. 1 ( no or two hum Noorpoor also, are very regular in vi>ii.iug 
ah the plantations in tlie valley at certain seasons in the year, 
ana in pun basing very large supplies of (he coarser black teas 
mi l ol gieen teas, the Jailer for the Central Asian nmrkeb 
' 1 • Jh t uncommon lor these mere ha tils to anticipate the 

production oi the classes of teas they require, and to otlor to 
r iu ‘ c , ;it .hxed rates, all that may be manufactured in the 
'J he Centtal Asian market, which is ol great 
‘u d inert >ii»g importance, is led by the operations of the 
u.iU. UKTchmiU who supply the native market generally. 

J lio traders truiu Eastern Too r hi slat), t ml i«, the YarkundeesJ 
ndboi - f o cb-ely to the custom < f baiter even to make it posdblo 
1, r D.-em to deal direct on any extrusive scale witli the 
ivam i : ]'lantern. One or two of the PJauters who did g,.e, 
m i M>!), large supplies of teas in exchange for Yarkundee good.-?, 
v ; 1 '’ * 11 t be di-p .s<;d to reuew such dealings. It is, as a rule, 

1b. Lmntsnr merchants who Secure all the to as that go 
1mm the Kang r a Valley to the countries of Centtal A tin. 

I iiu'ilh'ur too, is most I in regard to 

im < xpnrl. trade witli c nutiies to the north. It comm .ml * 
c rv\ route alike that tid <Juiniiioo and Kashmeiu’to Ludakh and 
f’“*' I' tn Provinces ol Central Asiu, well a*, (he in tile vul 
Jb>hav, ,r through Cabul to the greal man - of lieiai. Jvnivn, 
n • ii tin and Samarkand; u!.->o it commands the Indus Valley 
"n-; sujiply the Sind merchants wJio trade vifl tjjo 
^‘"1 1,1 ' v, bh J\ i).it and Herat ; mil Indian leas are c mh.d 
b • •" 1 * r to If u 1 • aeln e t • tuea the vasl trade of j eio ,ch ; 8~ 

1,1 ' *' 1 " l /•* pMU in thu Peru an Cull’ The universal custom < i 
'• a <i ukin w that prevail* among all classes of inhabitant.* iu 







2 W and Coffee Cultivation. 


north of British lndiaand in the Provinces ofOetttr 
Asia, creates an increasing demand for Indian *' 11 * 

Kungi-.,. Valley Planters arc in the best position to rouil Ho,, 
deniaii'd. Bui the advance of Russia south wan in , ' may 

]: ■ iUy, in the future,-have au injurious effect upm the tra.io 
in Indian teas in Central Asia. Russia does and will make uion 
ofti>rts f.j encourage niul maintain the lino ofliei n\ci l,M 
trade from Chinn" vid the border entrepot, Kinchin. Jt m imr 
object to secure the importation of.China teas by tin- vnuienno 
nil the Provinces that come under her sway in Gentr.il >oa. 
Two or three years ngo, rumours were spread th.it lat l,o suj \ * -■* 
of green teas exported from India to Bokhara; had been amjjfi 
0 ^ tlii^ result being 


;§L 


cas exporieu aiulu iuuu» ww 

with, were adulterated ami poisoned, tlm result dguvj 
that these teas were refused sale in Bokhara, anil _ 

merchants half ruined. The teas iu question were really t" »»*•*» 

1 ' . and the rumour which was without foun 

’•mod to the influence of Russia. Again, u is known t hat m- 
view of tho increased exportation of the products otlui >.\\n 
lomns, Russia has greatly interfered with the mipmtatmn "t 
Biiiibh ideco goods from India into Bokhummu • u j lt ' n 10 
yin.-. ; i„ HI-,, manner it is to be apprehended that ami - may 
interfere with the importation of Indian teas by piolii iittng \< 
pa,-age over the Oxus, or by the imposition ot prohibitive <lutic-. 

Coffee- 

The cultivation of coffee in India is practical 1} con un i o* 
the southern portion of the continent. An allcm|* u> 

foffbc in Chutia Nagpore has been abandoned H.o . 

plant iu Southern India i.i the Coff-a Aea ■ and a n • n.. .-I 
Southern Abj • ini '1 1 eexport luring t 
jcors \h seen in these figures: — ---- 


(hWn!. 


To 


1S70-71. 


) < V » 7 1 * 


1*72*73. 


: f " 1 1C iigilo'm 


OiUot Countries 


... Lbs. 
. 4 " Jt 


1 07/‘1 .b'l 
77 35 •' * 
<•0 T- C17 


4 , 00 . 64.715 

on cH 0- 3 
06 110,600 


2 5' c,2 < 1 * M 
) Of. " l, * f' 

40 01), * »K» 


. Total 


3,34 C3,1-6 


fl, 113.68,8 38 


4,14.02 


.•Tut' 1 I .ngiTom 
l’Vauoi* 

i Uihor Countries • 


Lb. 


48 07.436 
lO,*i > 794 
] 1,87,07 l 


l.C.11,01 Oh-1 
IP. .13 015 
14.70.906 


- I • l.b • ’ 
1 HIV 

1‘. U V’73 


SO.H’.SSt* 1.39,«a,t 


1,1$ 'I, 1 ? 
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Cinchona. 
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Year. 

Madras Presidency. 

All India, 


1 £ 

lbs. 

il 

lsor; 67 

17.34!) 50S 41S), 179 


4S5 2Gt 

1 -07 (W 

37 coo 333 805.434 


840,001 


4",217,490, 1,066,522 

47,788.773 

1,101 334 

isomo 

... 

30, US 1,003 

801,7(*3 


I ) 1850-51 tile whole export from India was valued at only 
£100, oOO. 

Cinchona* 

.T o cultivation of tlie Cinchona was begun by Government 
♦ •n. the Neilglierries, was extended to Bengal, and has been 
1-i . •«! with little success by privoto speculators in the Punjab. 

ih iujal .—The plantations were begun some nine or ten years 
ago in ;i long, narrow Himalayan valley ne-ir Darjeeling. The ho t 
bed I i tig were planted out on the upper slopes, at a level of about 
b OOO ! <_-t above the ea; the rod bark, the yellow bark, and other 
h i e, a varieties of the cinchona, were all tried. As experience 
wa * gained, it was found that 5,000 feet was too high, and that 
the young trees nourished better at lower elevations. After 
more or less doubt and disappointment, the plantation began to 

I I in e in 1807-08, and tlmre are now about 2,000 acres ol Go- 

Vi-nnimiit cinchona plantations in which the trees are from four 
b< thin ', feet high, according to their age. Tho tree flourishes 
bt in the lower parts of the garden, where the elevation is 
nb-.ut, 2,000 to *»,o00 or 4, ( *00 fed above th sea. r LTio varieti 3 
v>t * 1. ci lia wliich flourish bust are the C. snc&irubvd and C. 
o* but i lie re is yet little of the latter. Some of tho bark 

’ • in .i ka ' npe l.or.s de in 187l-7d fetcle d Is. 3<l. per lb. During 
J8il-7- Jh(>,- >, 5 plants of cinchona succirubni and 41,500 of 
ralisaya wore added to \ ho permanent plantations. Propftga* 
'th'U v.as vigorously carried on, and the seed an.I inirsen beds 
Contained 600,000 young plants of life former arid 14*7.600 of 
the latter specie?. At the end of 1872-73 there vere three 
mnii- us of plant' of wli; h 2.V millions had been perm.-im utly 

i Mu. The t idiest tree was "0 foot high and 17 inches in girth. 
A Urn * in,, . lit Quin legist was expected. 

iWa lrtt .*—TP total expenditure on the Government Cm- 
,cl» -Hu plantation* from their commencement in I860 up to Ihe 
Match 1S72 i- stated to have amount d to lift* 

. l /,l .A hr « .'inigr jiciit of 7,201 Jdba. *>> dn l ark wa 
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Cinchona. Other Staple* 
clicd to England forsale, and realized 

vui't from 29. 3cl. per lb. to 2s. 10 d. perjb. 1 be tola > > y 
of green bark during 1871-72 was 35, 0*- J? -> 0 . i ’* | 

22,243 its. was trunk-bark of various ages, the remun dor 1 . 
bark of pruuings and twig-barlc supplier 101 i 10 P '-l ; ‘ 
of Quinovin, the therapeutical value oi which urug - ^ ' ' 

hneiu were anxious to ascertain by expeiuncut. • ^ v 

ascertained that, for European quinine nianu actuic, lw j * 
of C. officinalis is admirably suited, it being pcculmily 11 U 1 in 
quinine and easy to work ; it appears to be expect* i \ - • ^ 

for export to Europe. In total yield of alkaloids the ba i. ot 
(\ sued vulva is the richest, but this consist* clue ) o / 1 , 

dine, cinchonine, and occasionally qiunidme, a m oi •** 
are at present not of extensive therapeutical use. K - tK '' 
£0 mark able point about the plants ot C. \ ir 

number of varieties, displaying almost eveiy m »u , - l |° K 
One of these varieties is found to be of excellent qu-i 1 
better suited for the •manufacture of quimue tlmn that o - " 
cirubru. Of the new varieties of C. pitayen -id J0.) sce« uj , 
planted out and 12,2 13 propagated. Of C. ungtishJoUa (kmoo- 
lata) the number planted ai 1 0 L,000 and the nuin. o 

propagated to 4,124, whilst 2,750 plants of C. cousaya wevo 
added to the Heddiwuttum Plantation, 

Other Staples- 

The rapid growth of the principal staple* of cnlm-ali'.nin 
the lost twenty years may be seen Irom this compaui u u 1 

exports: — 


JTx purls. 


if:. 1 U. 


1894-06, 


lacT-fia. 


' ttton, Raw 
1 '>*<•»•, UuvJa 

“ ‘l«*J 
Hl«*o 

^ l*oai an 1 (train 
I U :i - i-'S tiiui i.-kius 
I Mill* 

I Oiktum 

h'^Viuw- 


, 


Raw 


... 

r 


ioo,«P 

3,4I,7*> 

37, 

fiOl.008 ' 
673 b 17 | 

611' 

19,16* 

.•'01 1 
K8 I 

1 

11 

174, 

1"; 

'•1J» 

1 i 

4 Hf* 

i,7 .1 64F I 


i |. 1 1 • l i! 0 

.iti i 

| H .1 

,»vd 1 

3 

491 



1 

Y 

i, 

h«-1>, l I1 



i 

7". 1 

,1 ,il 

7S2, 4 'D4 | 

r:Mt' 

I'.'iy.iii 

bill,49 7 

vjl'rw * 

y.'pi 

1 Od!l 
1.31“ 

• .2* 1 
, , rt • 

i)79 i 

l 

4 

| J 

:u i, 

* 

M.) 

IM 

6 in 

•l 

r». * •*•».« •:» ! 

1 

| 

0*2*6 1 

u 

i, 

l 

l 

!’! U 1 

in 

k. Uni 1 
7116,110 

.161,1*62 ! 

19.1F7 

*>1.T 

10 

flit J 

‘ill 

iiii ; 
„v.L 

1 

1 

\ 

-. j • i 

•77 hOI 


Voj XVU, 


: Y 
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Stamps. Customs. lievmus, 

CHAPTER U. 

trade, customs, and stamps. 

Stamp3. 

r- i rf, - r o'o. llol ° ,C ? tnm P 1 'cvcnuc of India in tlio year 1871-72 was 
"33 derived from trade and litigation chief!v, and not in¬ 
cluding postal and telegraph stamps. “ 

Customs* 

The C’u toms revenue was £2,675,900 in 1871-72 omitting Urn 
' . duties. The revenue stood at the exceptionally 

iij;n a ;ui ol £2,851,909 in 1801-02, when the high duties caused 
}'■' ' • hnancial pressure of that year were in force. The •.■rent 

uin .,,o in the value of the export trade and import bullion trade, 

V" i' J 'eo *'P ^niei'icau War, did not affect the revenue. 

ini b 0 i' C i! , r . eve ” ue , was licarl 7 as high as in 1801-02, 
nil hough the duties had been reduced from 20 and 10 to 7} 

and 5 per cent, and at least 130 articles had been relieved 
1,ie 10Venue > ia detail, has been as follows since 




tf ti v !• n»a— 

7 ;wh.. 
in hh iiurma 
r 'tc.it 
Mu n*H 
j uMuintjr 


Total 

Ji '!>■> ft - 

Mriiuli Hurmsk 


Out bit 7 



1803 04. 

1604.0ft. 

ltd ft-00. 

JROG 07. 

(lioveu 
moiltbs.) 

1567 CS. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


SR,721* 

30,570 

41.05ft 

43.083 

67,904 


*. ..r|\ 

5**1, ftjj 

<■72 717 

Or. 1 'i'£n 

8<‘ft,ro* 

• • 1 

1 t'l, 

!»»/•'* 

M7 

J J7 Veil 

U/.3JI 


7da dJc 

redrew 

■ • v, : 

057,504 

7 0J,0ii 

..1 510 74ft 
i - 

I,4i3.7 itj 

1.519,0 lb 

V»10,811 

J,S33,fiil 1 

.. 

170.RDI* 

in.nJ 

111 * 

7ft.. 0?' 

141, '5' 

•**! 

yro.iup 


tO > t *iL' .i 

174.JS77 

v’J 7, 


71,7V 


• 

67 •*:• 

8\1»0> 


AC, jo* 7,1 r-r 

70 4 4 1 1 RiiO.CAui 
1«) < 9 17*J JI8| 

776,-Jiilj * , ! 001 





H 1 «*A*>UJ*r n ,'t )f ;a./ 

r’#n(|—- 

trillnli hurtoA 

I 

JjemUr 


0W,441 


T**UI J 


Cr. 


a, oar 

... 


Odd ofl 


id: 4» # 07 j*| 


i*. j:>- r«* 2ii; t*.*i 

101.47:* jti •:* i 

09,881 *i«, 11 ft. : u. 


- 1 ■ •• 


9, 25 I 

2, hr 


4,714 


li.do.j; c, 

" '• 0 ’■ - 1 j, Hi' 1 


a/*nn 

»it* 


7,1 n.. 
1.7-15 


fir.*= 

8.707 

Jt.Urtn 


4a*'....'l ■ 


l.C'tf 1 ! 1031 
o,n 


8M :ij 6,o;&j 
1 6<Jl,7l 9 2 .1*10,170 


12.7m m 5, * 1 :.i4.i 

-12 7.1101 or 
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Thirty Trade of India. 





1S63-04. 

1SC4-W. 

16G5-CG. 

I ICoO C7. 

(Klf Vr 11 

month*-.) 

18C7-C9. 

1 1303-09. 

1 

7 

: - 73 

?i nght forward . . 

' '< ' '•’/ f 4 _ 

Jn111 1 , ii Lutma 

longal 

hlailran 

li embay 

£ 

7 

1,631 

i,« m 
13,071' 

* 

2,098,030 

1,613 
8. *2 
2.400 
16,702 

£ 

3.059,476 

1.761 
6,( 98 
3,02; 
25,1)34 

£ 

1,861,712 

1.191 

3,90-1 

2,805 

17,020 

£ 

3,065.170 

SI 7 
S, 053 
3 3m> 
12,200 

£ 

■1,5:1.25" 

402 

2.950 

2,4* , 9 

9,979 

1 * 
2,291,6(0 

6»*j 

3,1 ' 

IP .} i 

| JC 

2 4?! 9»'.j 

| 

1 lo.lial/ 

t.mtcru Scttlomonti 

21,074 

acs 

2 yi:« 
480 

35.800 

aja 

21 , or.’ 

258 

19 , 40 - 

15,825 

10,471 

ls.10* 

Total ... 

Cuitnuftfc- 

C 'Verisni<M, t 0 f Jnd a 
c°tjfi j J*r*>vloops ... 

W. Vivlucca ... 
J’nnjab 

Matlraj 

Bombay 

22,342 

21,16b 

3 ;,-: j: 

25,1 r 1 

M- 


... 


1.314 

2i.»/8 

77 eil) 
27.052 

! 

1 * *. 10 t 

00,231 
82,(1 0 
2J,769 

y>:; 

(’1,4 I'd 
MU’S 
J3.375 

**4,npo 
4 7.707 
81,41.; 
10,0751 

*£i0fl 
"1. v. il 
1U.2- n| 
1 •. 7 • 1 ■* 
7,. 47 

M$3 
55,001 
fis t:»> 
15.414 
7,033 

C. 77.0 
49.9.J'' 
7D, N 4 
17.470 

10 : 
4" 

b! . 1 

18..i.i 

C f 6! 

Cerar 

185,866 

175,81.1 

184,178 

143,9711 

loTooi 

111,677 

151,067 

107.74.* 

... 

_“• 

««* 

10,250 

31.602 

87,S20j 

: i», w d) 

Total of Cuotoma ... 

3.314,061 

i 

2,39fl.92» 

2,270,357 

^.OUD.SG 

2, #02,755 

■2.429,186] 

•i ni',7' u 


^tic J.ast India Company, though established in l.jl'O. < v 
ported only 4,6^0 tons in 11 vessels to India, tlm .South S: - 
aii' China in 1039. From 1796-90 to 1894-3J the trade v.., - 
as follows 


1 

■ 

is.':;... | 
i-at 
laet.oo 


Ships. 

Toi'id. 

j [un>orta. Reports. 1 Total. 

1 1 - ' 

]/<• 

57.4>0G 

£ * 1 ’if 

‘210 

&U.SU 

1 | 

222 

77,10*2 

2 SGO/dS *: 645,10(3 6 911 . 1 

22$ 

57,521 


3-i*d 

124 !«0 

‘2 56U ■' >• >, 1' 

221 

1*20,633 

*2,940,151 ; 1,500,0(12 7,M J i-1 


In the subsequent, thirty years, or in 1866-Gtl, t!.. It; I; 
loo. I f ,) jf s highest point iu value, jjl23,813.004. In l.'-did- iT, 
O' 0 "! a fall in tli inflated price of cotton, it. st< nd at C ( eV 110.If ft 
*■ 1,1 I** it. readied the healthy Jevei^ji JElHh.'fihj.O.r-j 
‘ 'uce that, year the value has fluemated, but the aval* ; * nay 
tnhei. a^, for foreign commerce a hundred millions - i r! n'.; 
l «nual]y, an-', foi* coasting, twenty-five nnlliorg or 12o million ! 
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Stamps. Customs. lievtuut. 
CHAPTER II. 

TRADE, CUSTOMS, AND STAMPS. 

Stamp. 


<SL 


-72 


\vr\'j 


Tftf whole Stamp revenue of India in the year 1871 
X*2, 1 70,333 derived from trade and litigation chiefly, and not in¬ 
cluding postal and telegraph stamps. 

Customs 

The Customs revenue was £2,575,990 in 1871-72 omitting the 
-nit and opium duties. The revenue stood at the exceptionally 
l,i . fi (ure of £2,851,909 in 1801-02, whan the high duties caused 
-W' tl financial pressure of that year were in force. f l lie groat 
inor use in the value of the export trade and import bullion trade, 
cuu ed by the American War, did not nftect the revenue. 
In 1808-00 the revenue was nearly as high as in 1801-02,^ 
«l 1 hough the duties bad been reduced from 20 and 10 to * ] - 
and 5 per cent, and at least 130 articles had been relieved 
ot duty. The revenue, in detail, has been as folic 
1 * 03 - 01 : — 



18G3 Cl. 

l 

1804-Gi. 

U’j-cc. 

‘‘ltd Cuntf tiui— 

& 

£ 

£ 

/ 

2 in: .-h Ilurma 

38. 

39,570 

44,055 

1 J»r».|ral 

iiu 


(A J Til 

kla rna ... 

1 


i e 1 M< 

1, nuiiuy 

1 

7u«j,7(JI» 

160,097 

Totul .. 

1.510 74A 

1,443.7 lb 

1.519,(144 

nsr' /»- 




l.tuuh Burma 

l?9,«9o 

| in .'I 41 

Ml " 

.m 


i :»>i /, i*jb 

-<• '.*'0 

Mu :na 

71,7.' 

1 flit.7 

• 

Lurnbny 

7 7,-: 

(i .144 

| o 

... 

(J&M41 

r 1 1.770 


jl «’,.v< .* r '! w\ar/ 

1 



1 »iU 1 buiia* 


... 


J V . 


MM 

4,' 1 1 

Jji>XUb!»f 

1 * 

2,1') 

1 ■ 

Tt.Ul ... 


jug. 

(T ftlfft 

Cr 'cul • •* 

•J.17MW 

j m'jI' pv> 

3 < . :>,47i’! 


iRcci'r. ; 
(L #*vou 
meuthii.) 

1SC7 C8. 

£ 

£ 

*3,053 

57,904 

r 

8i-r.,7Ri 

J _* 7 "tVj 

U7,bJ» 

057,554 

7t>e > oy. 

1,510,811 

J,SJ j,5Jl! 

75.,’ 07 

141, <5* 

174.677 

•J j 7,e..7 

c; on 

i 8>*,flOS 

4.1, 471-9 

4«,07l- 

on looj 5-.'-',7 r i 

" 0 , 0/19 

\ 

7 4U 

1.747, 

;> ti.; .) 

8,147 f, 


2 rio-5,170 


L6G8 CP, 

1809 70. 

187C-7 

£ 

£ 

£ 

74.1 or. 

50,196 

51 W 

B76,B5n 

7C« 4'll 

! RlIiJ.il/j0 

i6».-12 

hi , 4;:o j 

179.216 


j 775,* 11 ? 

- , 1 99! 

Il.SlV?-, 

1 1.783,07/ 

1,700 ' 

209 437 

IH.'I" 

233 1 ' - 

1! 5 <’■ 1 

| JOB.MTb 

jj'.'Pri 

101 IT: 

Pi-.lbW 

jo* <>h a 

^ 60,861 


50,(9. 

_ 

_ 

— 

003,491 

•ia.V-v'l 

1 012 .27 
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l.OflJ 

1 GN< 

8.7 <7 

n flfr- 
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Fairly Trade of India, 


<8L 


Brought forward , 

B'Mii U Lutiua 

•‘engal 

l ran ’ 

li'-Uxliay 


h-ii^tcru Settlements 

Total ... 

^ ar d C'Jst <ina — 
y ■vcrnni.'Mti f Ind . 
v onn ii Provinces , 
V,- w • I'r .vluceu . 

1 unjfth 

Hadrrvj 

Bombay 


2,17o,S‘»U 

1 ,*v3 1 

5,n:.o 

1 . s 

13,972 


21,07-1 

30s 



iSG4-n:>. 


1605-00. 


4 £ £ 

,099,000 2,059,47<; 1,SGI,71 .'2 


1 BOO C7. 
(SIcv» i) 
months.) 


8 . 
2.40.0 
15,792 


2 ,076 
«48il 


22,342 


1,014 

21.9/8 

77 -19 

27,052 


1«5,SC0 


21,1 60 


1 M01 
60,231 
02,019 


175,813 


1,761 
5,> 98 
O ' 

25.9S4 


35.HC1 

yjy 


0 -7 
61,41 
0U.1" 

J3,375 


184.17 6 


2.321,061 2,296.020 2,279,667 


1.191 

3,904 

h,ho:> 

17,01’:' 


2 1,0.'2 
258 

05,1M- 


4,066 

47,797 

81,41 


1SC7-C3. 


1:03-09. r.09-7'. 1 370-71. 


£ £ I £ J * 

!,005.170 2 f 201,flr. ‘V• - 


SI 7 
3,050 
3 .030 
12,100 


13,10.' 


402 0- P3| 

2.9 :uI 3.1 ; •' 

» • 'J -■! 1 ■ 1 
9,973 10 0.0 


15,81*6 


(LfiOG 6,487 

71.1 > 66,001 

91.2' h' fiso’.i.- 

10,676 l'.7«‘\ 1 • - 41 1 

7,i 47 7,633 


J-J 'U7J 


lOl.OHih 115,677 
10,250 31.602 


2,000,864 2 , 


10.47 h 



l.M,l'l!7 167.71 * 
07.82 m *.l»,K2i 


, 2,678,63.'^'2,00755 3,120,186^‘U •,? • 


n i Trad®. 

a lie J J .ast India Company, though established in 1699, o: 

ported only 4,620 tons in 11 vessels to India, the South S: - 
ailc \ China in 1G89. From 1796-90 to 1894-35 the trade \W4S 
follows : — 


. 

Ifcus-Olj 
I hs;;j. u 

| 1^1-35 



Ships. 

Toes. 

j Importa. 

Exporta. ' Total. 


170 

57,096 

£ 

£ I X‘ 

>♦ 

210 

> 2 , b 1 1 



1 , Ml 

222 

77.192 

2 2 G 0 .MS 

4 015 , J 06 6 on. ; . 4 

. ... 

22 S 

87,524 

3 , 930,705 

o’, 2 7 9,333 dO.L'l^.v.ii 

. 

329 

124 UiO 

2 569 415 

5 . 512 ," It 0,121 ■; 

... j 

22 S 

.'20 ,033 

2 , 949,151 j 

4 , 590,902 1 7 , 44, "M 


- Fn the subsequent thirty years, or in 18G6-G6, the (rndo 
jeaehed its highest point in value, X 123,813 001*. In ].st>*M>7, 
a hili in th price of « oUon, it stood at C96,110,1 r. ( b 

in 18G9-70, it readied the healthyJevel^fX100,396,056. 
puce that, year the valuo has fluctuated, but the a\ t may 
taken as, for foreign commerce a hundred millions sIa In.; 
^unually, and for coasting, twenty-five millions, or 125 million# 
all, 
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The Trade oj India* 


Q 


Total of Merchandise £ Treasure. 


Tear*. 


Wt-35 

»i» 

... 

|r'3 3U 

... 

... 

1‘ .87 

... 

... 

ISiJ -9 

... 

... 

l'.J-. 30 

..* 

... 

/ \ at Average 

... 

... 


... 

... 

' !'■ ::: 

... 

... 

lH4i U 

... 


hu 4 



.4<• Mm! Avtragi 

... 

... 

in 

... 

... 

... 

... 


I HI 17 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l-iviil 

... 

... 

.1, at Ax'trai re 


... 

1010.60 

... 

... 

.1 

... 

... 

iH'ii 

... 



, ••• 

... 

Jt5J 64 

... 



I 

r; 

I 

... 

lauir* 

... 

... 

i»m fo 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

)•- •. 59 

... 

... 

19. • 3 

... 

... 

,4f>- .-..i f A V ’£« 

- 

... 

... 

.« 

... 

M* • (it - 

... 

... 

Hit in 

... 


03 

... 

... 

K3J01 

... 


,1. u ;UU A\ia<?£* 

... 

... 

inion 


... 

... 


.. 

:mnr-r,7 

... 


1 .ilMlrt 

... 


niv.vi.ui 

•I* 

... 

A nt«l Arrrifge 

*; 


i o 70 

... 


i* p 71 

... 

*<• 

... 


... 

107. U 

... 


Mnu£)t SwMJt 




6,151,1 ro 
7/73,157 

- 72 

- 

7,313,053 

7,77c,:m 

10,2.1-2,103 
0,(520 0 1 

10 153,302 
1 . 

1 l.'-'H ■ 1 >■» 

11,- 'i 

10,571/" 7 

12,0*0,307 
12,200,375 


13,( 

15,37", 507 
17,202 ' IJ 
16.9*'2 2 M 
16,001,015 

15,811,3'JO 

1 1 770,023 
25/. 1 l,7f*2 

Sb 0<'H 2^1 
31,0! 1,005 
31,315,030 

20,852,613 

4^.023,1 n 
34,17- m 
37.72.1 ’ 7 
' 1 
60,1^/71 

41,002,007 

*o n 1 271 
t«o,i I ' !,:o 
4V-o" a. 2 
4M'K> /,23 
61.U0.080 

40,311.735 


85,P17,101 


Merchand' ,f * and 
Trcosuro. 



8.133,103 

ll.M.O'H 

13601.H7 

n,&KU,ia7 

12,122,075 

11,322,600 

11,333.203 
i;i s .j/ 50 
1 i 340,201 
13 7'’7 021 
i7 f m»ij6Gl 

14,352,501 

17,007,052 
17 841.701 
: 

11.733,135 

18,6-8,214 

10,803,619 


JO 705,138 
20 7 - M j 
2 b '-3 
20,773,137 

20,017,125 

20.104,268 
2Ill 

2-/01 073 
2 *7.278,171 
5U,562 ; 20d 

23,847,471 

29/-A210 
81 , 000,16 4 
w.im.w 

48 1)7 n. 78.-5 
011,805.8-i 

43,160,260 

no 471 701 
07.fl*« 17.1 
60,202.777 

61.479.01»5 

64,4 7.715 

67,081 703 

63.613.728 
67. ’''J f> 0 

r I 161 o 0 

69,526,784 


14.342,202 
l-.HV.OM 
21,077/-71 
10.25-.« 3 
20 , an ,270 

18,039.552 

10 100,708 
21.OJi.2-,-* 
21.07 ',U' 5 
2 i mm, no 

31,612,0^0 

21.700,154 

32 203/80 
2 0 428.I/O 
27 ‘>07 « ‘2 
85>«.U* 
31,177,551 

- 20,201.023 

31 090.230 
7 1.' 

89 lino w>i 

86,773.002 

35,603,401 

31.905 133 
5,2 6 
t.m 

60 871.33)) 
0'*,o77,O-18 

83,70 VJ13 

d0.5lf.810 
(W ».i>17 
71272.9 l 
02,112.1 / 
h/p-omju 

.f^ 63 
11^,080,000 
V23.0JM •'»§, 
05,41'V 1<-J 
i i/< - i.*r 

,041 

137 

100 W*. ii 15 
00 .Ml 310 
1-.7. M ' « ' 
1)9,318,040 

00,117,451 


U^jJ, 

106,07i>, 


























o J'j Since 18.34-35 

Distinguishing Mercliandi.se auJ Treasure since 1850-61 v.-o 


§L 


Years, 

Merchandise. 

Treasure 

imports 

Exports. 

Ini porta, | 






£ 

£ 

£ 


1S50-61 


— 


11,553,789 

18.16i.lC9 

3.811,896 


lb 1-^2 


• II 

... 

12,210,490 

10,879,247 

5,052,C57 


1952-53 



|#t 

10,070,863 

20,404,632 

C/;’. 1.3 77 


1353-51 




11 ,122,000 

10,2l'3,tCD 

4,871.959 


1954 65 



... 

12,7 

18,0-7, *J2- 

2.029,250 


Annual A vtrage 

l*« 

• •• 

11,547,095 

IP,31",076 

4,519/89 


1855 5G 




13,043,401 

23,039,259 

11,801,299 


13'jo 57 




14,104,587 

25,3 8,461 

14,419/7 


1857-5S 

... 



15,277,029 

27.456 03 

15,816, ICC 


1853 60 


Ml 


21,72?, 679 

29.802,871 

12.S17.071 


185D-C0 


I'l 


24,265,140 

27,960,203 

10,3*1;, 90 3 


Annual Av<f rage 

IM 

... 

17.331,880 

20,731,163 

11,140,801 


1800-C1 

— 

7.“. 


23,193,716 

32,970,606 

M,077,077 


18fil flj 


• -• 

... 

22,320,432 

36 357,042 

14,95*.9*4 


1802-63 




22.052/54 

47,^59,615 

20,608,907 


J 8*3 04 


*.7 


27,145.500 

05,625,4-19 

22,009,661 


1804-05 

• • 

7* 


53,150,923 

C3,0J7,019 

21/-03.J19 


Annual A uragi 

hi 

!#• 

24,743,620 

60,169,960 

19,092,722 


ltii .5 6ii 


r— 


20,609,229 

65,491,123 

26.537,001 


1900 fi7 




80,039.281 

4J,72«,612 

14,608,051 


1181.03 




37,902,560 

48,561,478 

11,057,91.4 


1308-00 

Ml 

i'7 

... 

35,000,1J2 

63/62,105 

15,163.3:, 4 


Annua ' A vtrag? 

in 

in 

31,096,358 

65,802,871 

17,017,777 


1860-70 


T. 


32.027,520 

62 471.575 

13,053.807 


1*70-71 



•ii 

7.3,413,000 

65,031,826 

6,4*1,85'' 

1871.72 


•H 

• M 

21,08 *-,747 

63,186,611 

n,67P,M3; 

. - - - 7 3 


in 

IM 

11,080,376 

35.328.6U7 

4,530.5:43 ! 


i;s pot i 


v 

1 . 1 * 

1 

om v.. 
i ,i;o 
SSll.ina 

Q0P,4*7 

ojo.ucr 

Brm 

j,ii - ill 

tJ.j .. .{i 

UU. 1 U 

I. 270,4-H 

J. MOfI 


1,1 


'*,1 


2.1 - 

**'* u j 

1 , 0*1 a* 

V.VJ.-.jM I 

1,601,^11 

1 , 01 $ .* 1 

y.ijvtw j 

l.WWM 
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The Specie Trade oj India . 


fp&ybj C j hi and Si!v■:r 
vuntries at Ports in, 
tj 1SOO. 


imported from and exported to Foreign 
British India in each pear from 1831 


§L 




Tmporf-i. 


Esports. 


Ycaie, 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

QolJ. 

Silver. 

Total. 







l <ii-36 

| l*r-, ,i.» 

, m v\ a; 

1 i ' ■: 4 

M>48 69 


X 

1.071.1.670 

2.- 07 

2 Gl’V U 
O.ui^UO 

JC 

1,976,570 
•2 2 U .' SO 
•2.. 3-1,057 
VI U 31 
3,010,81)0 

£ 

20 \9G0 

113,873 

268,933 

340,223 

817,860 

L 

2„o.P<;,0 
113 ->;* 
21:3 933 
lO, 228 
4**7,850 

A , , U A JO IJC 

... 

2,371,027 

2,374,627 

253.373 

233,670 

1** * * > 

1 *M 41 
i Mll-U 
j Ml 4 1 

i 1 il ... 


1.945 203 

1,7*1.: 54 
r.M«,.ic2 

3 602,*8i 
4,870,403 

J, 945.063 - 

1,7- ; 2-.3 

2,189. .-112 

8 6U2.408 
•1,670,403 

470,273 

360,li3 

616,0'U 

415 790 

1,043,Si i 

47 i.2V 
366,483 
516 061 
416.796 

1,0l5,-ai4 

A Hint it AvetJ(/c 

... 

2,8l?o, 740 

2,S0" 1 710 

602,880 

C-ii.GSfl 

MU Vi 
l-M-W 

... 

4 212,441 
yon.m 

4.212.141 

6,091174 

1,106 S39 
b 16,980 

1.103.8m:) 

816,936 

:«in a 

Ml,’ M 

l 1 J 

::: 

£ 

su.-vo 

1 04877* 
1,1 -1,7*0 

£ 

3,U<7,082 

5*'2 2. | -0 
2,703,1126 

2P39.P21 
i .070 5M3 
4,200.370 

£ 

6.800 
M62 | 
6.,6jO 

£ 

70“.s33 

1 1.6 M 
2,4 >4,7 *4 

711 729 
1,423 1 39 

2 607,6.»4 

A .1 l\ JlilQJS 

... 

... 

. 

8,203,576 

... 

... 

. 1.320,223 

| \mt\) 

i .ii. i 

1 M- J 

| MJ •„< 

j 1 .•>»•> * ... 

... 

1.159.54S 
1.1 ■-’) M" 
1/1 ;H 77R 
l,.;li,lml 
1,078,700 

2.?':- 793 
2/ V'9 

33,71290 
6-! '2:7 
3,7 70,0*3 

2.398.310 
3»8 1,308 
• 

6,8:11.303 

1,849,341 

43,565 

2,010 

71.165 

16 

17,265 

903.185 
639,273 
847,9v3 
83 5,200 
1,401,899 

l.i 1 710 

641.209 

- 

1 7> *.110.4 

1.432,161 

/ in ’ Afjvur* 

*’• j 

1,214.020 

8,678/2-9 

4,787.028 1 

00 m 

959.807 

1,060/2.59 

IM4/S 

ia»' 

M'-'l 2 ' 

1 • 

Mn " 


882.721 I 
2,608 .r»: 
2.17., 'o. 
2.6 l-'.Ull 
4,4 17.330 

J t 1l6 f 137 
8,;i'2.7 •; 

12 f.i'j 

12 03.'. : 3 
b, 8 7 J,i.2 2 

i 2,027.833 
11.301,14-; 

1! a::> 1 ■ 

15.SIV4I6 

h 

131 411 

J 106 
81 788 
47,011 

lo.sso 

1,116.567 
fi'Js 119 
1,11 1,148 

706.. :-1 

661.. /50 

1,20(1,909 
, •; hi,.. 26 

1 219,23 
811,795 

0 62,2.;6 

.n i « «i’ '. rap* 

... 

U,600,000 

8,708,130 

11 273.000 

69,243 

800, S j7 

018,472 

MV-«U 

M ■ *"»» 

| Mill lit 

1MM** ... 


I ;r ,f»37 
j 1 -J>J 'll 
.vin • * 

| G *s| .nl«. 

! 11026.113 

12.008 !♦ ••*. 
o.n.i *•: 

9 7-11,015 
1; .027 Ml 
14,037,100 

1« '156.063 
10,677,077 I 

: • 

20,6 »S.fill? 
22,062,531 

II. s 61 
9,872 
6,0 J7 

3’. 410 , 
27,1116 1 

021/ICI 
l.luO 6.7 
675.090 ; 
1 077 244 
1,2 40,450 

925,194 

1 ) 1.:. l:-> 

osi.iy*; 

1,110,6.4 

A mimI Ak'jmf* 


* 6.906,678 

11. is 5,084 

17,091 41.3 

10.040 

1,001,154 

1 020,194 

Hu- •• - 

Mi»,Vi.'1 

1 i. * 1 <w (11 , 

3 Hd; am 

Milu fl» 

... 

9rr 

1 rt v 87il,ati 1 
•1 fiiii, I7J 

1 4> 

A. 176 76 

2 1,184.1 '7 

momw 

0 '-M 1*>W 

9,v. ,u7s 

21 36.1 :V2 
26.667 "1 

1’2 6 001 
11.776371 
16,15'.,or*! 

35,065 
048.418 
730 ; 13 
' ■ 

17,624 

• 8 

1 616.7 A 
1.602. 

1 1 VI w 
1,377.936 1 

1,-111,190 

51 .«tk Ul 
9.3 il/, , J 
| J .67 i.D ll? 

1 l.J'Jft.Ajki 


... 

C, 160. ICO 

1J # 4H U7 

17.017,777 

391,349 

i 1,490,113 

i 1.891/-0I 
;_1 











































The Trade of Ceilal. 


<SL 


The following tables show the foreign trade of each Province 
and also the countries with which India trades, from lSTI-o-3. 
Foreign Trade of Each Province* 


Bengal. 


Years. 


1834.35 

lb3f>.::o 

J S3C5-37 

lsar-as 

1-38.59 

Annual Average 
IMiMi) 

1^40-41 
1 >41-49 
IS 4*2-43 
1843-44 

Anuntil Average 
1844.45 
I S I 5-40 
1S4G-I7 
1847 48 
1843-49 

Amift,11 Average 
1W-50 
1850 51 
IS5U62 
IS52 53 
l$63-51 

A, u.'l Average 

. .. 

*5 o(? 

1 Rrr,. 57 
1 s 5758 
1858-59 

Annum Average 

U | 

18(>( «.|i 1 
1 101 02 
1802 03 
1*03-6 l 

A nr. .>il A rerage 
1st 1-0.5 
lSt >j«.0U 

1 ’07 (11 months) 
‘807. Gs 
J tiS 09 
nail'll A ' :rage 
18(19 To 

1 H 7 d 7 j 

1 . 1-72 

| 187* .73 h 


Import 3. 


Merchandise. 

Troaenre. 

£ 

£ 

1 990,131 

010,225 

2.17e,3Gl 

GvS7,10!) 

2,782 890 

012,527 

2,403 «• '5 

1,048,883 

2,032,152 

1,219,031 

2.400,089 

842 ,4 07 

3,341,591 

1.226,787 

4 590,755 

9 1 s 808 

4>_0 2.910 

989 01S 

3 915,180 

1.0I s 712 

4474,473 

■ 370 

4110 983 

1.3 )7 2G<> 

5 933 990 

1,081,305 

5 232,017 

991,000 

5-313 443 

1,336 229 

4i(>71 301 

747,223 

4.356.0H 

1,414 GOO 

5 101,485 

1,114 08i* 

6,283,170 

1 214 805 

0 115 201 

1.889 4 v 4 

7 087 i('7 

2 300 470 

4.993,075 

0 393 987 

59 073 300 

2.085 9S6 

6,U30.504 

2 038M58 

. 0.599 4s! 

045,124 

7.S5s 090 

5.479-854 

7.743,912 

0,128 673 

7,774,291 

7 1 SG j 211 

10-590-1< 0 

r> 560»321 

I 8,114,498 

6 t'OO’01 7 

1 12 947,119 

7 770)479 

1 12 iVA 

3 529m; 13 

, JO 23J,394 

4 076 964 I 

I 10.241,901 

4 787,495 1 

10,213 030 

4,836 539 j 

11,156 753 

4 U90 22 4 j 

10,767,0^9 

7,022*284 

1*2 377-477 

8,322.847 

13 408,715 

' 5 1 '0.65)3 

17 >07 

4 313 022 

1'' 931,702 

4 390,8*29 

14, ‘97,337 

0 046,947 

U 33.429 

4,002,063 

17,05.,. 25 s 1 

1,63(1,448 1 

'6 789 Si 5 I 

4,001,0:15 ' 

15.300,990 

1,090,662 1 


Exporia, 


Merchandise. 

| Trenaiii c. 

£ 

£ 

4.092,014 

Oil. *55 

5,537,297 

60 599 

G,08'- r 21 i 

101.3,.; 

G, 70 5.370 

140,4 -i 1 

6,791,021 

102.760 

5,974,919 

M,m 

6, St )0,920 

200,017 

8,009,600 

140,3<‘i: l 

8,000,3s i 

139.1.. . j 

7.303 450 


9 s.'l.l 10 

3 85.795 ! 

8.030,484 

J‘2 2, I 

0,822,197 

3911,5 *,”( 

9 815 070 

*87 "79 

' 

285, 9 5 

7,961-857 

Dim. t>7 

9,0J 8 

7^’ 

9 17 91 

63i 1.995 

Jo, 14V39 

55 1 206 

3,297,528 

276, .i.9i 

10,423,071 

25s 5 ,.*< 


470,'»7,3 

10. 135.5. *4 

43".913 

1().2SS,279 

Hr 9 o v sj 

10.O5.5M 51 

301 A* 1 

12.936,800 

1 1 -•..»» 

12,914,542 


13.374,1 s2 1 

-03.V40 

14,43 ,040 ’ 

f^99 

1 2, ' , ; 2 28 t 

6 .1 M.H 

12. 508 490 j 

396.25V 

13,1 Os, 7f>9 ; 

467,7 i 7 

12.935,1)01 1 

J 65 KVi 

15,109,023 | 

43S ; 1 

1H.G4d.22, i 

OSS, ll 

11. P 4,299 

4 11,160 

37,759 175 , 

•- 5 32 1 

19 2,21.38 8 1 

•s; 5 1 y; 

16,-00,679 , 

531,2;; 

1 ;» : 73 o ,: ! 

5.,1',803 

20 s?o 913 j 

439. r 

1« 929 eoi 1 

5i 

2.1,81 4, 1 18 1 

loo r. 1 

22 930 </ * : 

r>is < 

", 6,2;. .;o 

"5V 1 

2 |,6il» 7no 

75,986 1 
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Hut Trade of Boinldy. 


<SL 


Tear*, 




i M ' ... 

I* '*> Of| 

i •wv:i7 ... 

i - .. 

!•» 

i .. n».' t , ,c 

Uiin w ... 

■ (o il .. 

1 i u ... 

i » s ... 

J il u ... 

| rfvw.tnu Avtr^.i 

■: :.: 

t 1 Mlk 1/ ... 

I U7 4 i 
1 »i * J ... 

A tlAvoacc 

n: iw.o ... 
i i ... 

Irf-i. ... 

i • , , i ... 

lU’i ... 
Annuel Arsragi 
i> .i r.B ... 


Ui. ... 

/("Hi* it Avtnigt 

• *%0 <50 

Irtili) 1.1 

I MI) I t) J 
Iv J ’ ... 

1«UJ I. i ... 


?. A Vi. ope 


•tl i 


Uh, <; ... 

. I JMilil <(7 

| HUM1H .. 

j 1 f-j • ;> ... 

Am '•(•<{ turn <*Vt 


I ,1.0 .1 

I ,t ) 

i*;.* I 


Borubaj lncludlug Sindli, 


Imi'orU 


Exports. 


ilerebnu- 

ditc. 

Treasure. 

Mereb an¬ 
il iso. 

Treasure. 

£ 

£ 

JC 

ft 

l 7 \ \ 

2.139,1 06 
2,)67,0«* 

1,’.054,012 ' 
1,901,122 

1,083,888 
l. :i*. 634 
1.317.05.1 
1.402,0" 5 
l coo,::-1 

3,015.269 

4 447,759 
5.27 9 171 

3 511,196 

3 002,665 

21,8 4*8 

19 9 si 
80,0 2 

9 1,79. 
95,9o9 

1,99(5,130 

1,332,206 

4,012 012 

51,sin 

1,800,^7 

2.1*47.32 i 
i«7.y.;7 
3,191,901 

cofi.on 

799, 299 
7-4,167 
1,716 l<*7 
2,027,001 

2,323 352 
.1 359, mi 

4 516 251 
4,880.337 
0,15 -.,712 

1*3,059 

19 ,97b) 
175.4 13 
1,7.61 ) 
658,0 i2 

2,601,$43 

1,3*50,351 

4,543,113 

221,1*1 

8.773,1s? 
8.Un4,U49 
*2.7" 1 , 117 

2 9VJ.691 
3,U4o,7l0 

1.032.615 

i.:s.;v;r*6 

3,470,494 

1 .»'0l, 16 
2,072,006 

6 120,553 

!.«' i.8-,»7 

4 <i7:i2 N 
6,*u7,K3 

015 211 
*>i 1.106 
Ur**, 203 

3 r. 7"4 
1,0- ,010 

3,003 971 

1,707,631 

5,0&3,730 

601,0 89 

4,110.714 
4,046.704 
4.2 S0.H4S 

4 .2S4».«ifl 

4 492.916 

2.040.505 
2.3<5:,213 
2.4 43,tl»*> 
8,340,65)4 
2,206,4.>0 

6.891,376 
0,5 90.645 

7, 1*6,476 
7,<;*U 401 
7,106.817 

644 400 
160.S19 
■1VJ.7 •:.* 
642.47$ 
029,7-8 

4,320,0 JO 
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The Trade of Madras and BritiJi Burma. 
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With the principal Foreign Countries 
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The Trade cj India. 
Analyefa of llie Trade of 1872-73. 


<SL 


T! l, fn.1 r^ea-bornc tn do shows a diminution in 1872-73 of 
12 [)(': i f.jiit, compared with 1871-7- and of 12| per cent, com- 
pm-d\\ith 1S03-69. This difference is caused chiefly by the 
] 111 K 1 i• .'-mailer amount of foreign treasure movement in 1872*73; 
for tlm. total goods movement in 1872-73 was 6.* per cent. Io>s 
than that of 1871-72 and 2 ; per cent, less than that of 1868-69 
v, !j. -.s the metal movements in 1872-73 were less hy 72 per 

uni. than in 1&71-72 and 118 per cent, than in 18GS-69, and 
this was chiefly in the foreign treasure imports, which in 1872- 
*]',$ wi.ro 151 per cent. lcs< than in 1871-72 and 232 p r cent. 

1 • s than in 1868-69. The difference between the values of the 
foreign goods imported and• the exports to foreign countries— 
.,1) ti di' except to ports in lhitish India is called foreign trade 
— h ,- v .d in 1872-73 that the exports exceeded the imports by 
-7 i'i .. m ; the -xcess of exports in 1871-72 was 103 per cent., 

5 i 186>:-'*9 it was 47 per cent, and in 1858-59 it was 38 per 
<>, nf. The excvss import in (lie foreign Ircnsur trade was 251 

i, , r . nL. in 1872-78, GS 1 per cent, in 1871-72, 1,000 per cent, 
i 1 1 • * s-G9 and 1,810 per cent, in 1858-59. Jt should be re- 

i mc mi)ci <1 that llie year 1858-59 was the first year in the start 
of tj| 0 foreign goods trade to much larger figures ; in the im¬ 
ports they spivng from 15] in 1857-5"> to 21 ; millions sterlir g 
nu r 1, L.jt gon6 hack since; in the export- there was ' jump 
l nia 27 \ to 29Jmillions sterling and with the exception of 
Jo.V) 0 >,\vliich ft-seats a decline, they have vastly increased, 
since. The foreign goods import trade of 1672-73 show 
mi increase on 1871-72 of A per cent, a decrease on 1S68-09 
i i [5 per cent.—this year was the largest in the import 
ever known; and an increase on 1858-59 of 44 peg 
t- The foreign goods export trade of 1872 78 ^hou- Jl 
m f: iu< cd 14 per cent, on 1871-72, an increase of 4 poi cc,^* 

, ltnS-6!), and ail iuct rise of 90 r coif, in 1858-59 TJ 

i i mi I- sure import trade of 1872-7* > show- a do- Iiu. of l*’* 1 

j, i i t*enk on 1871-72, of 232 per cent on 1868-69, and of l ^ 1 
j •, C 4 >ui on 135S-59. The foreign tiensure export trade 
|,\7n 73 shows a decline of 14 p r cent, >n 187 M2 U id S p f i 
11 ; 14 (< mii 18G3-G9 but an iuorea o of 93 per cent, on 1858-59. 


•j tm following tabh» indicates wherein the great chan ; | iav Q 
0Cr 111 . ,1 in tho i w ign goods trade, as cornpar d with I &7 1 - 72 , 
mi l half a docado ago, and n decade aud a half ago;— 
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The C"tn1ing Trade. X.,< : j' lion, 
Th'j Coasting Trade* 
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lxtr.f ;n 'he vnr'.us Presidencies 
and Provinces. 


I\ inl Value of Imports of Merchant 
dw*e» excluding Treasure Imm 
P c aside jj to another 
Iij.ro i>f l.xporta of ditto ditto 
To* 1 Value of Importi? of Treasure 
li mi ono i residency to another ... 
l/ i cu of exports of ditto ditto ... 


1S70-71. 

ci 

fc* 

CO 

1S72-73 

Tupcoa. 

11 u pees. 

I: u pees. 

0,10 10 757 

9.13.60,407 

9, GO. 15,210 

10,35.00,3' 5 

lU,71,52,S22 

11,33,92,205 

2 12 13.037 

2 24 40,448 

2 30 45.000 

2.01,70,514 

2 14,72 933 

( : 5,659 


Uavigat on 

'flu J\.r Ign Trade was camul by the following vessels aud 

loin v, : — 



1879-71. 

IS71 72. 

1S72-73. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessel*. ' Tons. 

V«b»o 1». ■ Tong 

I . j Bonded 7.. 

r> ss 

5.9' 618 

054 6 79 737 

0 20 7_2 

'Ml *".»l‘riy 

901 

5 40.109 

Min ;>h 23 j 

88 j 3 r 45 602 

l ! -3ml 

266 

42 007 

255; 41.552 

-1> 41.001 

J Madras 

1 ..7' 

2 S'5 COS 

1,533 2 9 03n 1,40 • o ( •> G [ : * 

P 1 . r.t ah Bui ma, 

230 

92 9'9 

iWIG 1.02 103 

, 8S. ] 91,73"! 

Total 

3 5(»3 

15 53.011 

3.0'j 17 OS So 1 

_ - J- 

3 508 J j[7 97,6 !>7j 

f ! h r gal 

813, 

7 09 (I ld| 

8 5 S 11 U01 

f i 80 7 . i, 

i in iy 

71 1 

0 75 08.71 

7.70 4.63 840 

6;. 8,80.77.1 


013 

40.217 

2 7 43 650 

1 OS 85 09 

$ j Madras 

S.700' 

4 3.7 (’.Oil 

2 02 5 08 701 

5 055 t 76 1 18 

’ J i 1 lUisii Burma 

G32 

3 07 38 6 

73* 4,04 090 

887 5 03 49h 


— —■ — 

——*- | 

! —— ———- ' --- 

—-—-.- --- 

Total ...| 

5.031 19,83,0 V, 1 

5,461 22 59,014 

5 020 22,s 0.590 


Till! f 


f t tuhliuij Trade v.jh curried l>v ilie tolIv>wii. v es-els :—■ 
| 187V-7I. 18717 

VcuflrU. Tons. 


1 Vessels 

'JVns. 

1 



.’ > r and Tonnap 

, [ \u •< .* 1’ utored 

In 28U!l4 28,$i ' 

i»ini« i.»u* .i (wit*’I 
Ucftvsi) 


11,080 I4.57.7d4 


18 72-73 

. - 

\ easels. 


1 Ui.J. 


11 412,15,75.3? 


9 I 62 1 14,5* £7:* 10.501 15,-8 800 tj 292 [8 88,210* 
























































Hidory of Coolie Emigration. 

CHATTER nr. 

■EM 10 RATIO#. 

History. 

TriE people of South India were in the habit of omlp-rnt‘• y 
the Straits Settlements and Ceylon before the end of o-.r p v, 

• md to Tonassorini on its conquest. This How of lah.. u* I r, 
chiefly domestic and agricultural, is still uncontn l»*d, >>''■ Hill 

to regulate the import of labour into Burma was intrudm rd mu* 
(lie Legislature iu July 1873. During the 10 years embug Usd 1 ) 
an average number of 65,1)00 (of whom nearly 50,000 \v< »<: aunii. 
males) emigrated annually from Madras to Ceylon. I lie a • ra o 
mini her returning in each year was upwards of 1 - 8 , 000 . Ac 
cording to the latest accounts from Penang, there were in tin t 
tlcmcnt 25,000 natives of Imlia out of a popnlnlimi m ! • uoo. 
The first instance of emigration to Bourbon ami Mauriim-i 
is traced by Mr. J. Geogh eg an, in a “Note” on the whom suhjci t 
fo 1830 when Joseph Argand, a French nu a chant, tm>k 130 <i- 
tizau'9 to Bourbon on a livo years’ contract lor 8 Bupe a. i • i . h 
It was the abolition of slavery in f h<‘ colonies in 1834* that fcuvo 
first impetus to emigration from India, The sugar-plant* ra 
°i Mauritius introduced their first shipment ol *10 cholic i i 
August 1834». The emigrants were required only to satisfy at d- 
^utta magistrate of their freedom ol choice. From tiro time > 
May 1837 at least 7,000 emigrants left Calcutta lor Mnuririiw. 
Gf these not more than 200 were women. Nearl) on--li.df 

wore “hill coolies/* i. e t> Dhatigms, Kols or Panth.ik Ah ofc 

100 men and eight women seem to liavo left Bombay iur M mri- 
Bus during the same period. 

t I he Government of Mauritius in 1836 called : ut» u» lo 
the necessity for some regulations to ensure the well-hi 1 1 * <>t 
emigrants on the voyage ; Gilt, the whole qu >lion had ali\ d 
been referred to the Law Commission. The result \\a * A • \ 

which b came law on the 1st May of that year. 1 Ida v is 
uoii after extended to Madras and J3ipnb.iv. Up in At - 

Kust, 1838 there went to Alauritius /41J coolio ; <>> Hvliinh 

Guiana, 1211 ; L.urbon, 00; to At -trulia 80 m i -1 !m Bi* 
a &d !.\sfc direct emigration thither— -and to Latavia I •. 

Wore silk-winders imported to teach their ait 

1 his; cii'iyi.a!ioa excited .the attention ol Lord Urm, Jinm 

‘tie abolition is t party in JEiuiland, Deni Auckland h Dovernmonl 
Uwf t ip the suhjec 1 and ou 14th October .1840 a muniiUHv ap¬ 
pointed To report upon if, at Calcutta, sent in tin ir protvidm- - 
( hcii report was signed, byoniy three mom.mrs, Mi. 1. 

Vo*. xvir. ^ 







The Coasting Trade . X, j iion. 
The donating Trade. 


Let**. » n fhe var- is Presidencies 
and Provinces 

1S70-71. 

1871 72. 

1S/2-73 

Ti'tnl Value of Imports of Merchant 
due. excluding Treasure from 

Bupcca. 

llupeee, 

Rupees. 

out Prc8idc i3y to another 

9,10 10 737 

9.18.69,407 

0, GO. 16,040 

lh.ro of l’.xpurts of ditto ditto 
i To* Value of Import a of Treasure 

1 0,85.09,o* 3 

10,71,62,822 

11,33,92,296 

Ii .iu (.no ! residency to another ... 

2 !2 13.037 

2 21 40Ji 3 

2 39 46,006 

P t to of exports of ditto ditto ... 

2,01,70,314 

2 44,72 933 

2 03,25,069 


MjBvigat'ou 

Tim Fur* Ign Trade \yft J caniud by tlic following vessels ami 

ioni'iLro:— 



1870-71. 

1871 72. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Veaselw, ' Tons. 

# . j j'nii.'ftl 7.. 

f>ss 

6.91 618 

054 0 79 787 

' | Piimluiy 

901 

5 40 109 

8 Go 5- 282 

4- 1 Sind 

266 

42 007 

255! 41.652 

1 Madras 

1 578 

2 85 o*).s 

1,588 2 9> OSe 

~ 1 * r.t »ii Burma, 

230 

92 9 • 9 

860 1,62 168 

Total 

3 5o0 

15 58.01 l 

3.GO'” 17 02 30 1 

f Bengal 

813 

7 69 to;! 

8 .5 S 41 (M)l| 

’ | Komhay 

7! 1 8 76 0 >5 

750 4.03*840 


918 

4o.217 

2 7 43051. 


2.709 4 85 000 1 

2 ‘92 5 08 701 

~ i t ntiih Burma ( 

632 

8 0, 3-J } ‘ 

73- 4,04 090 

Total .J 

5,0^1 19,59,0 *0 

6,401 2250,014 


1S72-73, 


Vessels 


'Ions 


& 8 t$l 0 20 722 
M'i 5,46 602 
21'. ,11.1,01 
1 -49- 1 3 ( ,2 C 12 ' 
&T. ? 91.73- I 

3 508 jj 7 u 7 ,‘ '7 

^0 3 30 7i 3| 
* ! 3 -0 77»* 

1 os 35 ow 
3 003 1 ;o iiosl 
887, 0 63 4'> 

0,0*20 22,c-G 30° 


I in* (.hu'ti/tj Trade \uis euniotl bv the Ibllowi ve . SJtt ig : —. 

7 1_ I _ l * 7a *73. 


. f V »i •< « Kn cored 
* \ * ;> n< i-'*' *) 

1 1 eu» (. o • I' l U* 
v ... c . ) 


18/0-71. 

Vessels 

Tens. j 

30.280 

14 2S,SJ3 


Vessel*. • Tun*, 


11.08*2; 11,57.704 


^ easelc. | 'J m 


11 412 3 0.73 $<•’’ 


9 'O-j'm.o* io ru.i io :u;o jj -.ie ( t^ 
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History of Coolio Emigration. 

Oil a nun nr. 

EH 10 RA TJOX. 

History- 

TriE people of South India were in the habit of ernigntb : (o 
the Straits Settlements and Ceylon before the end of 1: -' oomi'v, 

1 1 to Tena ; . rim on it 3 conquest. .1 l* 1 - How of 
chiefly domestic and agricultural, is still uncontn 
to regulate the import of labour into Burma was introduced 
the Legislature in July 1S73. During the 10 years ending I8(IU 
an average number of 65,000 (of whom nearly r>0,00() \\, . .*uuiw 
males) emigrated aunually from Madras to Ceylon, iii. *»v» i\\ t o 
flu tuber returning in each year was upwards of IS.Ouit A<* 
cording to the latest accounts from Penang, tbei ' weiv in tin t 
Pel t lenient 25,000 natives of India out of a population m b‘.0,«>0O. 

Ihe first instance of emigration to Bourbon and Mauritius 
is traced by Mr, J. Geoghcgnn, in a “Note on tho who 
to 1830 when Joseph Argand, a French meirhnnt, took lot) u- 
tizans to Bourbon on a live years 1 contract tor 8 Bupiv * 1 1 •' b 

It • tho abolition of slavery in the colonies in 183-1* that < r i 
tbe first impetus to emigration from India. The sugar-plant i r« 
°t Mauritius introduced their first shipment ot lOrpoli* i » 
August 1834. The emigrants were required only to satisfy a ( d- 

■cutta magistrate of their freedom of choice. From tint tn.io \> 

Way 1837 at least 7,000 emigrants left Calcutta for Maurit m 
Of those not more than 200 were women. N<arl\ mu -l.,lf 
hill cooliex/* i. c.> Dlmng - Fob or Sunth • mt 

loo men and eight women scctn to liavo loft Bombay 1 >r <M * iti- 
Lu> during tko same period. 

The Government of Mauritius in 1830 called ati nii »u I » 
the necessity for some regulations to i bo well-being of 
emigrants on the voyage ; but tho whole question h •! a in 1 
been referred to the Law Commission. The result v, a • A • \ 
1^37, which became law on the 1st May of that year. I liU v as 
a*on after extended to Madras and Bombay. Up to An 
Rust. 1838 there went to Mauritius 711 I t'oplion ; to 
Guiana, 1-2-11 ; to Bourbon, 60; to A udia SO nun -l!„ fir 
a *)d last direct emigration thither—and to Lutavia 1* men, who 
^oro sillt-winders imported to teach theii ait 

Ibis cmig!ation excited .the attention ol boid Iho \ dm \ it J 
; iie* aboliti mist party in Fn,eland, Ford Auckland s Ch>>crnin^nt 
W up the subject, and ou 14th October 1840 u emmii.^M 
Pointed to repo t upon it, ut Cjilcuiui, sent, in th< u piMc-aditif**?. 

1 br-ir report was signed, Ijy-'finly three members, viz., Mr. T. 

Ypr. *yir, - ^ 




miST/ty 


Cou : ic T'ntujra. ?>on. 



i-.TvOV J. Clarion and Bai o Pm ,mnoy Dr.: fc. The evide 
fi relates altogether to uni;, ration to Mauritius. It may 
said to have proved that very grave ablises had prevailed in 
India, emigrant having been, in to<> many ease-, entrapped by 
fr re and fraud and systematically pin nd< rod of nearly six m.otHbs* 
wages nominally advanced to them, but really divided, < n 
pc iu.cos more or less transparent, among the predacious crew 
< ni; ig-jd in the traflic. With respect to the treatment of cmi- 
yv 'ie . on the voyage and at Mauritius, the evidence was CpjJ- 
11 m I i These three members expressed their conviction that no 
r« gnlatlons would avail to prevent, the like abuses, and recommen¬ 
ded that tlio prohibition of all emigration hould be maintained. 
If ti : could not be done, nothing short of putting the whole 
j.un ig u«*iib of emigration from first recruitment to arrival 
in i. i colony under the superintendence of a paid department 
of tin Government service would satisfy them. The expense 
int nd mi on any such plan would have been as complete a 
pi 1 1 j i •»i * i ii as any legal enactment, and this no daub* 
tl Committee perceived. Major Archer, the fourth mem¬ 
ber of 1 1 io Committee, went to Europe at an early stage 
of iho proceedings. The fifth member was himself a mors 
chant interested in the exportation of labour. llt> record¬ 
ed a separate minute of absolute most valuable 

• inquiry is the minute ol the sixth 
member, Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Grant. 

Ji supported the opinion that the evils which had attended 
emigration were prevcutible and lecomm nded new legislation 
and the appointin' nt of Protectors of Immigrants. The Views 
(,r flu* n. unbcis of Government were almost as divergent as 


(St 

oyJu 


;f tlm members of the Committee. Mr. Bird would havo 
n to maintain the absolute prohibition. Lord Auckland 
permitted emigration to Mauritius, if lie could have 
Ills w;r: to preventing cmigiatioii to other colonies at the 
timo Me- ).: Piii-op aud Amos were fur ]permitting 
; Ml f migration t > both Bri ; h and Foreign colonies. The 
bvrdly bore out Mr Amos views as to the result of an 
uiy piolnbiiion. Tbv to were, it is true, a few cases of 


111 a 
won 

earn 

rogu 
fat i f 
obsw 

violati'*M m the Act, won.o 26 coolies having sailed h r Mauritius 
i, *ii i!»*nt(a and 2 IS ftom Ouddulore, besides about M3 fit. i'p ed 
from C 1 »n. But the Mauritius Government, acted, veiy 
I lyn 11y hi tho m.ith.r, and oavo the men on arrival to umleiataud 
tin*I t’ ‘.y - ore in - from all engagements, and that ii; was at 
their npihm to go back to India or stay in the colony. In their 
d me u anted liUill September 1841, the Directors UckuoW- 
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History. 


1 the receipt of the minutes of the Governor Gene 
l.is Council, but declined to allow relaxation ot the existing 
till the matter was considered by Par).ament. # Ultimately 
matter was left to be settled by rue Colonial Gtuco m 
communication with the Board of Control and Court ot 

In January 1342, on the advice of the Colonial . 0lt.ee, ->u 
Order in Council was passed regulating emigration «a'--p 
March 1842, which left the whole question to the decision or 
the Government of India, merely onjoiuing in the most gem ml 
terms the n i y for the establishment ot piopci fuu "umh * 
to prevent *a project intended to promote the^»<. wni . o 
rf, i taia classes of the people of India, by al o»\ mg liicin ic . 
command of their labour being perverted to their injury, 
for a very careful watch upon the operation of the n.v,. 

the existing restriction be relaxed. A 

On the 2nd December was passed Act -^V., D *-• a ~ 
ollioi Act, XXI, of 1843 was passed on 11th ISovc... •••;• ut 

tlmt year, and received the full approval ol the Court o. h"-’- 
tors. The next extension was Act XXI, 1844. In ic t «> 
this measure to (he Court of Directors, the Government m In lu 

’as placed ou th d i 

Colonial Governments to secure emigrants proper treatment lift 
Urn colonies and a return passage to India Qii t '■ cxpn vo " 
term of industrial residence, as well as due care on tbe imu.u 
voyage. Legislation went oir till some twenty Acts 
B °Udated in 1871. 


SL 


wore coil- 


Statibtios, 

The embargo upon emigration was only removed in Dorrm- 
• 1842; this accounts for the small number LA, eminiatiug 
>U that year In the following year the demand lor. labour 
Mauritius, repressed by years of prohibit..;. 

and nearly 40,000 emigrants' sailed ( I Hi- o 
sailed from each of the ports <•( Lalclm ami 
the remainder from Bombay, the women w ,o 


in 

BlI 'led itself, 
'Lout 17,000 
Madras, and 
about 13 to 
■''•-42. all to 


ev.-n 100 men. In .1844 the number I 
Mauritius. Madns supplied nc emigianU 
that Presidency ng in b gm to ‘■upply la 

IbJll 'IM.a nrimruhoil OL VVOlliCU I 


l 


(hi* 

juU V 

I t » 

4 Ui 

rlcrf. 


.Voar not did -- - .. , . 

f- Mmuitins till 1850. Tbe propmtmo <n Wum-n 
10 ic> o very 100 men. In 1815 the.three great elm,. 

P. I j 11 in lad an i Jamaica, cut r the htl-m.r ... 

*’■< b,r tl,. throe Wars' 1815 to Is47 constitute, dyunlm .. 

‘ho . importers' ol Indian emigrours lhe Mftut.tms 0, - 
inaud stands at about 7,000 souls per auuum, ftH tiom L.» - 

$ A 2 


Coolie, Emigration . 



ra. The 

-tTTi i' »■■ ; hul ion. 

i- • 21. 

1840 
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A- *>l In i.iu Colonies laid Madras also nm 
For tlio.se i.hree years the percentage of women 
lu 1848 Jamaica drops out of the list, and in 
the other two colonies west of the Cape. Fmigrat ion 
v,:i' ii, fact stopped, partly on account of great mortality among 
co dm-, partly owing to a conflict then waging between tliu 
colon kts ami the Colonial Oflice. In 1819 and 1850 tic 
Mauritius demand .slightly increases, and in tho latter year 
T\1 i 1 j. . again begins to send labour to that colony. Tho 
pmucuti.ge of women falls to 10. In 1851 British* Guiana 


a i' 1 Trinidad again begin to import Indian labour, aud the 
2 emigration to the^e two colonies and Mauritius for 
the Jno years 1851 to 1855 i\< j to upwards of 18,500 a year. 
i>* f ’ f lid- number more than 15,000 arc due to Mauritius, 


wbic*' in 1 again, after an interval of eight years begins to 
(Ira** labour Jt oin Bombay. The West Indian emigratio i< ftl 
1 ■' ’years is eidusivoly from Calcutta. The proportion of women 
j. os to . l fur every 100 men. From 1856 onwards, the three 
gie.it sugar colonies, Mauritius, British Guiana, and Trinidad 
yearly indent ior a greater or less number c-f emigrants. Jamaica 
H less regular. In 1856 the smaller West Indian British 
coin nits coino into the field ; but thoir demand is neither large 


h . outinuuus. 


'I he four years 1S50 to 1S59 may be taken together. Emi- 
gr.it'mu culminated in the y ir 1^5 } when 45,838 souls h ft 
India. The number in the following year wan, however, litflo 
l B>,')i57. The incr > :e was altogether due to Mauritius. 
U * 11 * mgar plantations were prosperous at ihe period, but it 'V’vu; 
fibreilly suspected that. the Mutiny had much to say to it, and 
t. * j any of i he emigrants crossed to Mauritius to avoid a emu- 
j 1 ii -»i y s i-trip to Port Blair. The annual average for tho 
].. . . . upwards m 5 1 /)()(), ->f whom 27,000 went to Maui IIius, 
ii 1 ii till l roe puts, but chiefly Calcutta. In 1856 the West 
Indian colonies began again to draw upon Madras* The per¬ 
centage of women for thUlperiod uses to 37, the Colonial Oilico 
1 .»G b'gun to insist, on the point. 

; m the 11 years I860 to 1870 tlie annual emigration has 
b i on an average about 18/200, But there ha* been much 
vaicJi.iv, Fur in lance in 1861, the emigrants numbered 
lit !!)J ; in 1867 the number fell to 7,OH, The I mine in the 
T> M.a b \\ r c lei n Provinces may have had something to do wuh 
the lu.c number in 16G1. The variations have been mainly 
dun io varlr non in tho number of colonies in tho field and iu 
t he !'»>■ :d d«;maud. In i860 Fa ml b gmi to draw labour frmn 
Jn ic, ml ci" inu d to do ;.o till 1806. It recruited chi* ll in 
' L.bas in 18•»1 Bv tiou came .uto the field, drawing 
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Statistics. 


<SL 


"s from Calcutta. The emigration to Reunion lias continued 
uut - in decreasing numbers, and has, since 18G5. been id together 
carried on from the French Indian ports, in 1862 8 t. Cioix 
t"'»lv a ship load of Bengal labourers, the only emigration thither. 
In 1SG4 the French West Indian colonies entered- the m;\rl;• ‘I ; 
J vil -h tlie exception of one shipment from Madras their operatim s 
have been altogether carried on from Pondicherry aud ICankal. 

^ he Mauritius demands have fluctuated within very wide limits. 

J I1 I80i), 19, 4.93 souls sailed for that colony ; in the following 
year the number dropped to 3 ,G 49 ; and in the next year a singlo 
fc nip carried the whole Mauritius emigration. This sn i len ‘ 
ccysati ou of demand was greatly duo to the epidemic fov -r of 
. and 1807 ; the figures for lSfis-70 show a steady but slow 
increase in the demand for Indian labour. Since 1S65 there h as 
been no emigration from Bombay, The \Wt Indian emigre u u 
has been tolerably steady, its operations since 18(12 having h en 
Carried ou exclusively from Calcutta. Thej * n. n 

h) men for this period has been about SO. 


From. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total 

hnlal emigration from 
. Calcutta 

Ihtto ditto Madras 
and French ports... 
I^ifto ditto Bombay 

239,041 

103,487 

22,934 

G3,80o 

33,4(52! 
5,7 48 

39,00.9 

22,810 

8,004 

312,573 

159.259 

31,701 

1 dal emigration from 

India 

3C3.432 

103,070 

06,048 

533.596 

* i 






The return emigrants for the same period are said to have 
hceu 


1 ’iom Mauritius 
,, liritii h Uulana 
,, Triuitl.vl 
11 Jamaica 
,, Other cvloniea 


: 97 , 11 s 

7,<m 

3.9>i 

l.M# 

1,310. 


Total ... J 12,173 


Unj balance against India is therefore 421,417. But llie 
"£"'''•8 of i-otntn'' emigrants are confessedly imp .•••feet. Th-' 
Ijontuul results of emigration from 1842 to 1870 may bo thus 
*** l *iuM iin; — 

























-Si^Tho fallowing figures show iho mortality on 
Calcutta to Mauritius:-— 


Statistics of Coolie N^rtatitij. 
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the voyngo from 


Year. 

Number em¬ 
barked. 

Deaths on 
voyage. 

Percentage of 
mortality. 

1 -GO 



G 001 

201 

3 3 

J8(U 


... 

(i fl$l) 

182 

i y 

1W12 


... 

*2 *2^4 

41 

1 8 

■63 

V lU 


... 

’ 

Tv22 

G 848 

32 

113 

1 7 

1 0 

1 1 05 



If), 117 

494 

3*2 

1800 


... 

478 

3 

■0 

\ M»7 

... 

... 

813 

3 

r 

mm 



1,237 

19 

1 5 

IV; a 


... 

1.499 

5 

2 

. 1 ‘ ; o 

... 

... 

1 937 

20 

1* 



Total 

44,502 

1,003 

2 4 


Tim following table shows the mortality from Calcuttato tkd 
W :st. Tudia Colonies :— 


lfTfO 

i860 
]Mil 
1 '.'J 

i i;:j 

. t- 

l SC5 

IHllO 

IS 57 
I Mpl 
1800 
LH 70 


ear. 

SouU 

embarked. 

Deailia on 
voyage. 

Percentage of 
nmrndity. 


7 731 

975 

12 6 

... 

8, i **9 

513 

5 8 


10.331 

519 

5- 


4 350 

130 

3- 


4 070 

124 

3 2 


4,589 

881 

18-1 


4 848 

8 SO 

8- 


9 097 

393 

4- 


4 «li 

150 

8 1 


9 037 

(?) 

(?) 


10.833 

390 

3 6 

... 

7,274 

(?) 

(?) 


There was terrible mortality in the year 1850, when 17'-, 
jtnf <•;• i ; r,i' ihe emigrants sailing for the West Indies from Cai¬ 
rn r a. | i 1. 1 1 o< 1 on the voyage, lit lb'7 then rtality sd.dJ to, i 
► :!i.. high figure cf i§ii*2 percent.; in J 858 it was minced 
to In 13 per is nr. ami in i ho following yerr rose ago in to I ti‘6. 
li ii, :■ v .' , con : ; .raid y revlue d till the fatal y u Cbl, wC. ’• 
c.i -i - 'li of the emigrants from Calcutta to lliiksli C muia 
«i; *1 on tho voyngo. 

Tho f. ih-w,»,g ligures, taken from the census i\ port of 187 l, 
C. tho population in Mauritius in that year ami ten years 
pr si .ii- tho term “Indian" including both a ; Indian .. mi- 
gTttids and all persons of unmixod ludian blood 
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Mal^g. 

Female*. 

Total. 

16(51 lf>71. 

1S01 

1871. 

1861. 

1871 

Indian ... 

iiiAio 

141,804 

51,019 

7-1,154 

192.G54 21G,25^j 

General ... 

c h s lG 

51,771 

5G.070 

43,013 

117,401, 99,78 Jj 

. ..-| - 

Total ... 

20*2,901 

103.575 

107,089 

122,4G7 

310,0. ; .»| 310,042) 


Abuse3. 

I ho frequent repor t of abuses iti the Colonies ami the high n»oi- 
tnlit n’ led the Gover mnonl of India to take legislative j»» *. i 
s,0 p emigration to a llV Colony. This power has been mor< - imn 
once exercised, fcspjgclally by Lord Canning in the case of Mt mi- 
<j tailed complaints of abuses in British Guiana and 
Mauritius led t} lc Colonial Office to appoint Cornin'-si. ns of 
Inquiry, 'the fon r>ei . consistd an old Bombay Civilian, Mr. ’• \v>- 
• i'r George Yoi ll) g j and Mr. Mitchell. The AborL *. LY j- 
tection {Society lSc tit out Mr. Jenkins to watch the < j . and 
‘ 10 cs t I°d ia Association retained the services of .Mr T’. IT 
owie, some ti ni0 Advocate-General at Calcutta. After a ma t 
painstaking i uvestigation the Commission .submitted an c\bau . 

I ue - report or the whole question, and a copy of this reached 
H 11 iu August 1871 as a parliamentary blue book. The Iks 
ot the report is occupied by au enquiry into the uc- 
l f ' charges made by Mr. Dos Yceux. The Governtn nt of 
owes that gentleman nothing but gratitude, for he w as iho 
; nf ;nis of bringing to light the state of things which the main 
! >odv of the report is devoted to exposing. It was clearly 
‘ s 10 'vii hy this investigation that the law m British G li . 
sv \ l both fruined and administered in a spirit of substantial 
- 11 1 «islice to immigrants Orders were i sued by the C 1 m I 
Office, showing its desire to co-operate with tno Government 
Lidia in putting the relations between employer and : \ 

sound basis. A dtaffe Ordinance was prepared un- 
» l( ri i; ^ all the main reforms proposed by tlie OotnmiH Ion 
• lu 'l v.as sent, not only to British Guiana, but to all C M|.»ni« * 
1 sporting IiuJian l ibonr for acceptance. 

. In Maurit is the locnl Government appointed a C'mimn 
V10tl win !i sue eded by . : e he by Mi. Frcro, In JUS7T 
V° L x vn, i d 
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fo ‘j.'-urltluo horn coWilta ... 

M M ■ 

,i Bombay ... 

Total 

:*o rri’.lah Uwlana from Calcutta 
• f „ iiauian 

Total ... 

Trinidad from Talc-mlta ... 

„ Jtludraa ... ••• 

Total 

ta ... 

,, Madias ... 

Total 

V*U1 from C’aJcnt *v 

,n „ „ tointiaa 

Total ••• 

r.. minor Prlt 1 U West Indian colonies and St 

I,-, „ Hi tt h West Indian co.-idea aud M. 
uio.t from MuJraa 

Total ... **• 

. Jtruu on from Calcutta — 

, ,, Alttdri .1 ... ... 

M f M 1 reach j>ort3 

Total ... »«. 

T I French Vi r r * Indian colon left from Madras ... 

„ £ reach porta, 

. i> ii »» »» * } 

Total 


Men. | Wotnon. ' Children.! T.tal. 


14S fCJ 
72 2 . 1 
i'2,1'51 

M 3 

4«.< M 
7,212 


35 fiob I 
5.74 J i 


21.400 
U< ID , 
3.004 


2« fi.815 
11 u. 

3 ,701 


CO, 323 


25 nr.9 

i on 


2 8,o‘Uj 


(0,4:0 41.0*0 271,41*1 


14,407 I 7.051 

2,-J.mj i 1 731 


16,948 


8.023 
1.2.-7 


8,1'0 

1,M2 


10,022 


C05 

3,121 

4 


42 1 
306 
4,597 


C.070 

1 41" 

3 _*i'. 

10.751 

219 

10,531 

10,9.0 


0,-b 


1,071 

CGj 


101 

V.T.y 


1,100 


1,471 
124 
l.r i; 


1 350 
401 

1,0 so 

2 <i.O 

70 

4 040 


4.11S 


9,3S*> 


-1,115 

7«i 


0.200 


1.526 

iloi 


1,914 


122 

71 r 



1.310 

~~ 30 

1 3S4 

1.423 


09,2 <2 

11,4'»0 

- 

37,527 
4,0.<2 


42,010 


12.377 
2,7 If 2 

15,169 

1,1.11 

. . 


0,449 

6,499 

623 

7,'*<21 

8,118 

if. 1 ii1 
4.7 M> 

1C Oi)5 

320 

10,011 


iC.ull 


\ ! j0 nveas of recruitment arc seen in 1 ho following table 


To 


I M 4M r • 1 ittH 
' . r n ii ' H 

I ril'i 'A'l 

I mi a •. 

\| li.t'T N\ t. 
( llTIlttS 

N*. \ 

Uv mil <i • 

M’-dtO 




ana 


Behgah 


5 


V ' ■ <5 

£,■ 1 5 


a in;/os, in* 


• ludiflu 


ir 

2*! 

'At*' 


14 t‘‘J< i 
S.SiHy 

1-101 
•j i « 
1,(10? 


8,or>ii 
%A tio 

341 

2(50 

' 171 


a 

4A 

s 

W '■ 

1, n v 

23 b I 
17u‘ 
1 )G 

40 

*“cn 


.•S 

■ w 

lu* i:ni 

24 (WJ 
ll.L’T' 

4,i:ig 

2-1 5 
a.'.o 
4 u27 


« ° 

|s3 

‘P'S 4 
£ grS 

b'g * 


47 i!»0 

io * s; 
4.0 ‘) I 

#)7C 

37" 

4,401) 


3 on 
l, l r * 
srot 
077 

tto! 

10 

liOJ 
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The province of Behar has contributed nearly one-.half 'f 1 ■" 
Calcutta emigration; the North-Western Provinces and Oudit 
come next (tor the number from Central India i< vci\ M.iall 
indeed), and Western Bengal stands third. The quotas* I pun 
other provinces are very small. It may be said, goner. lly. tbat 
1 be earliest, recruiting grounds in the Bengal Proddcncy wero 
Behar and Cliutia Nagpoor, the so-called “ junglies' m-“ 1ml 
coolies,” being much sought after. But the number ot ai»»«ri- 
gituds gradually decreased, partly from the competition of iho 
tea districts, partly because of the heavy mortality at sea . motig 
this class of emigrants. Simultaneously recruiting opeiatintii 
erom to have been pushed further westward into the jb- 

We stern Provinces below Cawnpoor, and, since tdio stippr ion 
of the mutiny, into Oudli. Tlio tracts \\Inch mw li-me )>i< ra 
largely in the lists are Arr h, Gyali, Patna, Allahabad, (dia 'ip-,or, 
and Oudh. In the second rank come Cawnpoor, l a'dip »*, 
daunpoor, Goraklipoor, Azimgurb, Chuprali, and Monghvr. I '• low 
the last named place and above Fatdipoor cases ot einigral .m. 
aro sporadic, At Madia ; the hu g \-t number arc drawn IV* in 
Godavery, Yi/aeapatum and Ganjam distiiols,and iroiu Madras 
and Chinglcput. 


As to the classes to which the emigrants inaiuly belong, no 
records have hitherto be n kepi to allow ofauy detaih d bi-ai",-.,. 
don. As a general rule the Hindoos hugely outnumber dio 
Mussulmans. For the Calcutta emigration, 1M-2 to 137 1 * 
the following figuies are given :— 

Hindoos 

Miiaanlmans ... ■ • • 

Ahotfigina* ... ... ... ... ... 

Christiana . 


2K a t 073 

». S | 
5i,t ; 
K8 


Total ... --V77 

Of the emigrants from Calcutta llie ma«s bolungs tlie lower 
o;:ncu]rural ami labouring castes ot Hindoos, Ini' Ilia ; >• -mi.iu 

l>ly tiro o 1 ■ 

iiii'lu'lud many I the bed. r cartes whinec the ■ •|n.v .11 1 , u . I 
lo ho ii ' r.iited. From Maiiras, eiuigranN aio . ai I t• » 1 •• " c o. 'ly 
l‘ariali , •, i 1 h a oou-ddoruhh number of riudrns : ml n l. w Mil 'Oil¬ 
mans,” The Madras 1 uni , which are, however, <01 •> r ii.f 
imperfect,shew about 3 per cent, f t Mussulmans. In ilm 1 ni- 
lmy omieratiou 7'5 pei cent, avert: Mussulmans. A f«rm lam 
now been prescribed which will secure some classilieidion bulU 
,op lo caste, religi m, 1 ud ‘ pf ivouanca,'* 
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Mauritius. 


Reunion. 
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bony <f a petition purporting to U e sigutcl by a large number 
of Mauritius " old immigrants” v. T d s received from a - . t o 
Plevilz, a resident of that Wand. Th» peMMon complain* lot 
llio r< . uiclive laws in force as framed Wlt * 1 intention of ‘ is.- 
free labour, and as practically ™ S u 0’* 

ou* oppression. The report of the locally appointed Oomans¬ 
ion was a very startling document, pie second oc Royal Corn- 
mis, ion began its labours on 17tb ^P 11 " 1 0, V; b 01 ,i 

Lad not been submitted to Parliament up to the midu.o-of 
Jolv 1873. It is understood to go farther than even the 
local Commission’:'. The disclosures -P* I 1 ' 0 , ' l obce Inqmiy 
(•.amission,” us it was called, constrained the Governor 
'i cm a Tal in Council to point out the responsibility laid upon 
(1 i« . Imuldors of the Indian Government 1-0’ express logo enact- 
n >nf, in Section 57. Act VII., 1871, and to declare that unless 
effectual. measures should bo taken within a reasonable tin 
remove the abuses brought to light and to ensure the proper 
ti' uiini at of all classes of emigrants, it wc> ulJ be necessaiy to 
foVo[t .11 emigration to Mauritius- And with regard to (lie old 
i'limioiauts” it was said that nothing short of the abrogation-of 
all uii.usures which had beeln framed and el ? (1 at 1,1 > 

ex pen ,e of that class for the benefit of other cl u3ses ot tl10 Cum ~ 
inanity would be considered satisfactory. r L n,. Q nf a a 

Abuses in Jamaica were removed by Sir ^ its 

^Complaints regarding the treatment of Indian coolies 
in the French Colony of Reunion, represented by Corisui 
.S ’grave, were made the ground for the Government o 
lirli recommendiog an inanity by the Mauritius Commiseu-'V 
v.iUi tb addition of a French clement. But nothing has 
boon heard of the result, of this request which was made m 
<l.o Government of India’s Dc patch of the 101 h May ltw-- 
'Iho Indian coolie has a right to apply to the British Gonsu , 
and the successive reports of that functionary contain Staten 
id liu- number of such complaints. In 1832 there wcioabmw 
dhU; i: 18GS they were “fev in 1804, 101; in. 1805,1 ’ 


j„ is GO they were 208 and in l .67, 400. In t v,, 8 they 
425, and iu 1809 to 516. Ill 1^71 ,,U1 ° 

771 complaints to (lie Consul Of these 310 were li >r oau- 
Pl of wages; 30,049 francs were claimed and O,. 30 

n.f„.I There were 230 charges of ill-treatment, in h 


of which convictions 


h 


? Ii 


of contract wi 


wcrc oh( g i nod, and 1 o’ 7 * * 1 1 ** 
h 55 convictions. Tiro results ill 


of 

liO 


tcmaiouur, ns m 


85 ca&es 


minor 


chut, as/* were not as- 


uwsr^y 



Abuses in Coolie Emigration. 
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Iii these last two years tlie complaint of ox ressive* 
Lours of labour being exacted is distinctly formulated \ y tho 
Consul. Manifestly complaint^ made to the Consul exhibit -mi; 
tij ? extremest cases. There is reason to believe that the powcis 
the police were called into play to prevent access to the. 
Consul or to punish those who asserted their right iiut the 
reports are admittedly one-sided. The following figures, bow-* 
ever, speak for themselves. Tn 18GS there were H),ub9 com¬ 
mittals to jail, while 10,GDI persons were sent to the ‘ ateliers 
de discipline.* That is to say, there were *29,70*3 case-, of puui h- 
ment out of a population of 180,000. According to Capt So- 
c^rave 7o per cent, of these cases occurred among labour- is, 
auu 80 per cent, of the labourers were Indians, lb slim uer.* 
mere than one third of the Indian population was cunuu- 
itally in jail. 

B:it ; sh Burma, 


On tlio 7 T th August 1S73 the Ilon’ble Mr. Ilobliouse, Q. ('■> 
introduced into the Governor General’s Legislative Cun»c»l a 
J Lll to regulate t ho transport of Native Labourers i<- I»i* ill 
hiirnm and thciw employment therein. The proposed lpgw'iutiuti 
rt*';,Qi ibles that in the case of the Colonies. The plan o* J &bniU\l 
the visit of the Lite liafl of Mayo to Rangoon. 


» a a 




History of Fonst Conservancy* 


CHAPTER IV. 

FORESTS. 



i 


History. 

Aft nil the conquest of Pegu tl j < i Marquis of Dalhousie was lire 
first to recognise the importance of conserving the Portsts 
Bunnr and India, by the appointment of the present Inspector 
Goner.d, Dr. D. Brandis,as Conservator. In 18(j+, after that officer 
ii.vl established a regular plan of operations for regulating the 
produce of the Teak forests in British Burma, and when Dr. 
Ch’Mmrn in Madras and Mr. Dalzitlin Bombay had been super- 
inu ling the forests there, a Forest Depaituienfc was organised 
tor all India under one inspector General. Two years alb a it 
W 4 ; resolved 10 train men specially for the department by the 
fvujy of fore,;lry in Scotland, Franco and Germany. In 1869 
tin m w department was declared open to natives of India, in 
:ho hope ol making the practice of rational forest management 
MhiunBely as generally understood hy the Native as that of 
1 i 1 1 * 1 ■ and the breeding of cattle. Some natives have 
appointed and several trained foresters from Lin rope have 
1 ' - ht out to tho department. 

'] >. general principle, that lho more valuable forests should 
■»- far practicable be formed into Statte forest, domains, 1 ms, 
: .. r much opposition, gradually been acknowledged in Iiuha. 
In Feme provinces tho process of demarcating these State 
forests has loadc considerable progress. In India everything 
t'Uids to :liov v that the State must endcMVOur to retain many 
« t the move irnporkmt forest tracts as ipossible m its o\vn hands. 
Tho public property thus created cramot readily bo converted 
hiu» or b ami wasted by an improvident generation. It yields 
a Iijco ’ and certain annual revenue, available fo A * roads anil 
rUio p olic improvements. Irj many parts of Continental 
Fur. g long iMpcrierico lias show n that well-managed connivm-d 
I »r . iu/ivase il;e pros no by 0 oonnmmitiesaudtliciriniiahi- 

rne the development of'heitlthy 
111111 « 1 I ins( itui.ions. Forest conservancy has become neces- 
f 1 y: in oi ler to meet the growing dvmisods for timber wood 
mid other tbu- .1 produce. tender the ivJucnce of pence and ■*:- 
ourit), which ill parts of Ih^ count enjoying under British 
rule. prosperity i* incre :..<^\\\% ^pnlly in most provinces. Tho 
p'airrouhy «1 <*atB*c districts,- who have hitherto been content to 
jive it. misnublo lii/v^, desire to build substantial houses, and to 
n « lit;!- furniture. Hence there is an increased demand for 
|, ri nhoos, . cod and t imbor. In certain forest tracts the wafer- 
■ L. J of tho timber tr .1 !c has entirely changed since tho Amcri 
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Objects of Forest Conservancy. 
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I',. 

Wu-s :u , 
anl hu-t !i. % 
fling. Smeo v, 
of iiifiber tnul h* 

Dharwar h ,y sprung 
that direction ^hfihu 1 
taken place in* \ r Kporti 


can \vnAhas stimulated t lie export and cultivation of cotton. 

' Mil r'.bHorests of north Cainira the funner export of limber 
h». a .inks, and fortunately it was not of great import.-m* 

»! . xhausted the forests. The export inland was ul- 
• lie. American war, however, a considerable demand 
thiboos for the cotton producing tracts ea .4 of 
up. and a brisk trade is now carried .m in 
changes in the lines of export have 
*isli Dangs, and elsewhere in many 
.un within the last twenty m 

.1 b i. hlings of all descriptor- i.ri 
, or timber and wood, .Although a 
f Li of Ur* • dwa^ slcopeiw laid on tlio 

places. The va )lc \ e iv brought Uvm Kur»»pe, iumkI in India 

railways, canals , v alone has beenD avv, tha ■ uiikiu tin l.wt 
created large t \ e n extensive forest traots have br» denuded > - 
considerable . >ro ndieir standing marketable limit r. In evuy 
Indian lines *refore, tho drain upon flie k omce* o 1 
in lias itelt „s is heavier now than it v,a> (onnorlv ‘A11.• W iy 

fifteen years a so. Unless the small extent- of roimgWttfe Wli 

nearly all carefully managed with a view to its regent™ > 
ict, tin tainl be difficulties hmenfter. ■ h\\\ ‘hat 

dian forest! demand will always produce an increased supply! 
to vemahold good when the supply requires one hundred yearn Ur 
forest is no available. 

will c*t iioie seems no prospect of finding coal in sufficient q ismo . 
crease North -Western India. Railways and steamers in the Punjab 
not lid Sindh bum wood, and will probably continue to do to* 
bccou tiic same time, the demand for fuel in the towns and ' ida ; 

T Northern India will increase. Hence the necessity of exu a- 

plantations, and < r< 1 1 ,u: *' 

an WOods on dry ground, and ot the more productive lOicsts aloug^ 
A the banks of the rivers. These arc the future u quin-in m . <• 
i ! India In iiij< respect, and they must always hold the first plueo 
in the consideration of public measure.** of this uatuv II i 1 w «• 
n *t for the benefit of the people f India, there wool i be uo 
i easonable around for undertaking the arduous ia<k ot prisorv- 

d roving f • < ■ 1 

of trade may justly claim to be heard in (his mutter. SandiiU 
w. . vi, (Jutch, the produce of Acacia Uatechu, Uaoutchoite, Urn*, 
T ak.timber, and numerous other kinds of forest, produce, mo 
‘ ni[)*.rtnni articles of expt i t from Ii dia. and the m nti wu «>l 
a sullicient supply tosaiislv the requirement- of h* oo n?o m.v 1 • r 
of great moment. Nor docs the export of t hi; artiel bonulit tho 
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'oli and iotost la tub of India, omitting Boihbay and Madras 
follow s, in square miles:— 


Troy in co. 


Pcngnl 

Koi tli-\\ estem Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Ou<ill 

itx.ur^l Provinces 

ouriii., 

( Teak 

* s-utl»l 
( Fuel 

J 1 %»•- 

Mfc? 


v, yi»ore. 


Her,a * 




. otal 



I p Burma tlio c st of 11 ■ work of dcaareal ioi 1 varied ' 
16-1 '•> Ils. 68-7 pr mile, ncciadii)g to the den.s.:i.y of the 
f )i C£.ts through which the lines had to be cut. 


Piodaco- 

The following statement shows the outtin n of timber from 
<- •: foies Is of the severe! Provinces during lb7 1-72:_ 


Boreal 

JN«>• tli- Weeteru Provinces 

J ut jab 
Oudh 

Co rural Provinces 

Purrua 

Mytoro 

Coora 

Pifar ... 


v 


Pieces of timber, 
3,421 
... 8l.o72 


U2.33S 

2,815 

a, 2^7 


f 


22 334 
86 282 
22.7711 
32,360 


Total ... 323,083 


Tim he: viest timber operations yet attempted tjr the Forest 
)'•' 'wul in India, are those conn ected with i.he Mipply of 
*’<•< r M 1 the Raj poo tan a fc’tato Railway. r J'hc following (able 
•*> ■ ..he number and <7due o\ sleepers delivered 3 from 

fl " fbiTsfs of the North-Western Provinces to the Railway 
woikv at Delhi ami Agra during ti c ail the arm pm*t$ 


































misr/fy 



Railway Sleepers, Burma Teed, 
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preparation, and transport having been carried out by the 
1'urest Officers : — 


From 

Juunattr 


i ~:r m 


aton 


Total 


A’rt. 0 / sleeper,:. 


10 " 

x 6 " 

f 7 ,-lSJ bloopers, 

10 ' X 

( KIWI 

tl* X 

h" 

x * 1 " 

( 20.003 

•V X 

b" 

X 1 " 

JM 7 . 50 U 

X 

tv" 

X t" 

) «» 0 . 4 UO 

11 ' X 

h" 

X 4 " 

( 22 ,Gi >5 m 

ai '*‘ 1,331 

sy x 

8 " 

* V 


rud »t Delhi a! Hi 
Agra „ „ 
Delhi „ ,, 
Agra „ ,, 


nfiO'.'C 0 0 


. 1 13 

•MJ ~ ... . 

; o =* l 

i 12 - i' 1 " 

Vi — 3 ,in o 

o-11 10,V 1 > 7 


Rj. M'lli 10 « 


Tho wholo eouuii, llng ftboUt 42 - 0{J0 cublo fcot or « )5 'o tonaof eawn tlmlor. 


' ' n 1 ie prepav a pK)n 0 f (| ie above sleepers more than 4,000 
i‘ UN *) 019 Ju,d ^>00 other workmen were employed. J iiu ool- 
^ c 1011 P; these g‘ aiI o S of men, however, represents perhaps the. 
* aSi difficult part work. The necessity <»l keeping up 

; " n PP>y of grain for t p em at a gr(M t distance from all mail is 
Was a task involving i lcaV y responsibility, and one which olimi. 
^ U8ed greatest an xiety to the officers working these gangs 
•hYCry article of food lequired foi consumption had to he con- 
^ov-ed from the Sul)- 1 limttlayau markets to the dcod. r lore\ts, 
mediately beneath the snowy range. To enable 
were constructed, some <>l them will 
considerable cost. For the road up tho 
S,000 were expended ; this road, for .• din- 
is carried across a senes of precipices, for- 
o for the Hocks of goats and sheep yearly 
he Bhootia shepherds, bo great v» jm the 
3, that even tlie fanaticism *»t the Hindu.> 
usarule of its followers annually to mi b r- 
ages to the most distant, parts ot India, 
en d shrines of Badrinath and KcJarn: , ili in 
(l to tempt to more than 500 devotccf n- 
icied of all their shrines, the source of the 
Tt is from the deodat t res I a* grnw- 
immediately suuounding this ahrifte, 
of tho timber was successfully hi >u : glit 


v hich lie 
this to 

lab 
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tance 
inorly b 
br 


H’Otlgh 
difticul 
faith, 
take ; 
and t 
the 1 
mall 


,n g on 
1 tiat the 
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fiorn tho teak forests in British 
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Sefiant only; it adds largely to the prosperity of the people of 
ndia. ^.>4 * 

Other Countries. 

<r 

In those State Forest Departments of, Fmo 
organised iti the most efficient manner, dm 
executive forest charges varies from $ tu ‘h> 

Ur- yield of the forests in India, mu ’ 
before the area of executive char" 
extent in France, where fores* 
jeore than half a century, th* D ie 
equal to 2,722,000 acics .• d-.m 
i receipts, incUnling l, l,c produce 


<SL 




i* c v.l.uh are 
• ,‘tiea of 

' iaar 1111, But 
increase considerably 
.«•••* (.in reduced to this 

i , ■ , and tin cout-' Miiiuii- M’ thocomnmu l.o,, carnc,.1 out for 

ii .lions >\io' ' ■ post of I In; adniinisuation ],(>'$,806 hectares, 

C,v>(uHt) nrC lor the current ycais(ji|! re miles. Tho 

C.ltlt,!,s. X 1,720,000. This gives u gxt «ttordinar/ cut- 


jJk f Tuition of the communes is <1 k^g a n, I public i 



|#yyi^y. ^1 lie QOJltriUiivum u« mu tvim.muuo to ™^v?g a - ms- 

inchi liiig extraordinary grants for the 0 f their forests 
ij^^^Hrand f«a, i inialed at - A near!; 

j or £520,000. Of this expenditure the cstabout 12s. 3d. 

ana amt to £212,000. When fully dtmarcducod. The 
in India will probably equal in area tho state a planting' of 
Jfial forests of France. Comparing the forest revei.I3 millions 
lb r-nui.tries, tlie strength of the controlling establishblishmcnt 
: jaiqioitioiially larger in India than in Prance, butted, the 
rev . inio will grow. Tho C rown forests ot Fngland cud coin- 
I 1:0 >0 acres, and tho State forests of the kingdom of Puisnes of 
Upwards of U,0U0,U00. merits 

the 

ITative Eights- ;ovcr 

I i burning the foresU and destroying tliem by their eriatuOj a 
,1 nings the°Natiws of India have the same sort of prescrip¬ 
tion which justifies the Comnmucr in the Now Forest i > ex 
< hid right of pasture, mast and turbary. finch rights 

win*u the public b< nefit requires it, must ho extinguished; 

] ul t, (h,. >vihl tribes of India have tho same claim as the 1 "Mcr 
i.f f v.*eripUvc f i right , in Europe to demand that pro- 
v-.j, tl bo made for their reasonable want* and requin oa. i-. 

«lj, . State Forest domains in India ar thus in comm </ lor 
luu ,Y;n tu ly f J h ' maj >ri»y of them are in a poor and exhaust I 
i.iaio . many me burdened with heavy rights o' pasture m l 
<,ihci prescriptive demands. For many years to oinio thoy 
lr be wmked n\n,t spaiiogly; considerable sum.- mu d bo 
p. :r h"d on tho demarcarui and survey of boundaries, m 





Native Bights. Breaches of* Crest Laws. 
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the clearing of streams, on plantations and other im¬ 
provements. At tlie same tune all these operatku)s and the 
1*' h r :■ i T • j i• --o extensive tracts require large and^exponsive 
e^ihlislinn ntH. The se are lire reasons why the administration. 

pul)lie fqjfljjj^Tn India has not yet, within the short 
period of ils ^JMiec, yielded a large surplus revenue to 
the State N’ vm . S > s There is no doubt, that financially 
also, the formation of Pirate forests in India, and their me¬ 
thodical management, will ewntukiUr be ail important source of 
revenue and strength to the / * jV < - mnent. lu this, as in all 
matters, the first commence! nenr, „ n difficult. 

Modifications were made; in tin) hi* ayt i» >«st rules, to ennbh* 
inhabiting villager- near iV: S at , rvc io 

°ut licensee for Obtaining building timiv r, w,. and other pro- 
■ l ’ l ee of ill- j v,j: ds iu their vicinity. nl pi ... \ pr uT 

Siting the boundary of any forest reserve '-hi- carried * . y 

v, dthia the distance of ono-fourth ot a mile h\ 

Coorg, the rules for grazing were relaxed wini- ” r yUtftHflji 

press too 1 nardly on the people. Iu the NT t • ml 
forests, where, owing to the proximity of the Jbu tstaihoW 


and well-Vo-ilo districts of Jounsaiy Th. c ' - ' bV ' 

peared to be i causing discontent, an inquiry w * inTuu, *h \/r - v 
a view of removing any legitimate cause of complaint lh 1 
exist, V 




The follow in ov table exhibits tho number of caROs wlnH. were 
prosecuted iu due different Magisterial Conns, whether ffi h)it,l 
' r $lvil officers, iu'jJT»71-72 : — /v 


k 


—-*- 

Provinces.. 

TomicLu.ns ol 
No. of |*i.»ocution*. od 

Pengal 

iNorLb-WcBtern Profiiicea 

Punjab ... 1 . 

< imh m . . 

v '*j J -W* 

**unaa ... 

♦Mysore 

Coorg ... 

• Porar 

4 ’ -1 

624 1 US 

Not clearly gWon. 

C4 1 

60i 

7(1 | * r ‘‘- 

.12a J you 

‘so 1 t*9 

Total 



Extent* 


-At l.he closo of March IS* 2, or six years after tho TViyst Depni t 
mem fairly entered on its organised operation*, tno ro sctvvol 


# 
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vcgmds il c timber imported into "Rnrma from foreign ter- 
vbury, on vJ.ich duty istaken at the Kaiuc Depit, uear Maul- 
main, tbe following shows the produce : — 

Logs, Tons, 

By the Salween River to the Kadoo 
Revenue Station 83,417 ... 81,343 

Pieces. 

i'y Urn Trrawaddio River 2,011 and 1,631 ... ~ l 

By the Sittaug River ... ,,, 15,220 ... 113 . • d o, 2«>l- 


105,^57 


174-0 08,400 


Owing to the vapid cxlnustioxi of the Siag nese doungyecre 
Forests, and the unsettled state of affairs 111 parts of the 
Jvarroneo Forests, the Myueloongyee Fores*- 8 * under the/mi- 
luav Chief, will form the mam source . supply foi foreign 
timber for several ycais. The import ot { 10 

♦Sittang Fiver exhibits ail increase of 3 or tons, 

i vor that of 1870-71, the result, doul ,. ss » ot extended ope¬ 
rations oil tho part of the lease-holder^ 0 
the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporatio n> Limited, of Rangoon, 
consequent on their having obtained a ^n ewalef llieir ease 
from tho King. In converted timber^ 
tlio extent of 1,323 pieces. The stibj 1 
annual importation of foreign teak ti° 


ailing oil to 
xhibit tlio 
the past 4 


> cm s :— 



1868-09. I 1809-70. 


Logo. Tons. liege, 

SaflCfi_'_ 

Tons. 

ii y SaUroon 

1 G 2,62-3 57,411 41,262 

40,721 

By Vlrung 

8,. r i37 1 8,237 I 6,621 

6G2J 

Cy lrraw«(Uie 

| 29,02a 1 I1,1§1 | 11,600 

6,016 

| ,r M 

-— * • 




1 1Toi,.s of sawn teak timber 'toHid 
In' arc tho 

from their vast extent, it is impost 1 
Forcsth, and to which the prino 1 
t|,cir strictest sense cannot be 
v i 1 d large incomes from tin 
iMifudra timber—such a« tin 
w ,ih 'ceding oi U ngal, tin 
|lmv*u . in Central India 
l,. , u « wlmw lh' rcquii 
it in * ii i !fi the t ‘ ■ ! rul 




ngle whicl 
o Reserve 
aimgoment in 
r of these forests 
duds of product 
forests for silk- 
a (Bassiia latif'din, 

. in Burma. These 
c forests of the Baitool 
moral population 
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Unreserved Fomlt of Central India and CoCrg. 


~-- 

Cart 

loads, 

Bullock 

loads. 

(Jooly 

loads. 

}• Buiidmg timber 

Firowood 

3* Jia:.nbu03 
■t* Urasa 

1 5. Charcoal 


... 

25,810 

J 1,000 
17,710 
17,790 
210 

9,750 

715 

2,930 

215 

3,525 

20.120 
20 700 

5,550 
07> t 00 
1,810 


Total 


73,530 

17,185 

119,180 


The equivalent of the above, according to forest 'measurement, 
would amount in round numbers to 415,000 Cubic feet of binld- 
>"g timber, 134,000 mauuds of firewood, l, s 30,OOO Lmil)oo., 
21,000 cart-loads of grass, and 0,000 mauuds ot charcoal I h< • • 
quantities are very large when compared with the revenue^ot the 
district, which for the year under report amounted to bs. - , 

The dev ira kudu, or saored forests of Coorg and o the Hima¬ 
layas are supposed to be the residence of certain dcnviih u l,u 
mo held in great reverence ; and also to bo the 1,until,g-groui,mi 
»f the departed hordes of Coorg. " To fell a tree m such forests 
act certain to entail misfortune on the luuly 
wight who should dure the displeasure of ) he gods. '•»»'« -i 
fhe more sacred ones, like lvamrbano in Ycdimaltna l, 
never entered hy hiiman beings, Hie result has icon l P , 
R civation of these forests, but this superstitious fear s ■mutually 
dying out, and the Coorg-. themselves mo leguimug l! " 
fern pi cd Id cultivate coffee .surreptitiously in *'■’ f ' 1 

t,u, ngli if a European were to apply tor a« rr.mr/. <• «, ‘"VlfMent 
t.Qirco be strongly opposed, ihc.se woods.ai^ • b • 
beauty, and sufiiefeut land has already been ak-mto ... <«' « •>' 
ole ctnplox nr nt foV wars to come to more plauU-i-m n ». • - 

'' p. o.i ut in coorg. The forests should he well 1 eked Min. 
dl coffee found in them should be destroyed, and “ P 1 • 

thuroof puuiahetl. 

In order to dcvelppe the rosoum > especially of the e rowno-l 
fmests, and to foeteVU.c trade in their produce the Deputmo it 
of Agriculture collected samples of lac, gums, aud resn, iiia.j 
;1 f wiiieh, though but little known, are ; xinw'y ‘ 

I lo'se . unples were forwarded to the Chain n i«o -om " -*» 

Bombay, and also to England, that the,, vftli.o 
*lit 1 t be apptt sod, and information be collected and puh.i .ho, 
ll -giu ling them. 
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Forest Conservancy. 
Financial Results. 



In 1871-72 the gross revenue from the Forests was £301,024 
and tin: expenditure £354,016 leaving a net revenue of £14/,30S. 
Tho receipts and charges since the year before the organization 
of the department under an Inspector General, are seen 
beh »w :— 


Year. 

Receipts. | 

Charges. 

Surplus. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

P,9. 

1803-61 

Actual ... 

30.44,130 

Ml 


18G4-G5 


1 35,02,022 

18,62,461 

16.39,561 

jf 

„ 

35,03.382 

21.36,387 

14,26,995 

; i8ci;.G7 


30,41.183 

20,51,145 

9,93,038 

, 18G7-C8 


33,13,831 

22 41,564 

10.71,320 

It 68-69 

7 J 

1? *** 

42.00,737 

26,02,815 

15.97,888 


. . * • • 

47,15.000 

31,34,770 

15 81,130 

l87 (, -71 

.. «•» 

15.31,420 

37.33, t'JO 

8,00,930 

J 

»? 

50,10,240 

35,16.160 

14,73,080 

1872-73 

1} 

Regular Estimate ... 

51,00.000 

39,30.000 

15,60,000 

1 1878-74 

Budget „ 

58,40,000 

42,00,000 

10,40,000 


Forest revenue is derived (I) from the sale of timber at 
tho forest depots, being the bond dele result of departmental 
^y 01 j< ; or i from the ^ale of timber,generally of small scantling, 
removed from the forests by purchasers ; also (3) that realized 

by the bale of grass, b&mbopB and miscellaneous produce, M 
v.ell ua from grazing due*. This portion of the revenue in 
r ihicted eithu by the direct agency of the Department at cua- 
!o|(IH poftts on the borders of the forests, or by annual leases ot 
0 f jungle, generally of inferior quality, ur by a system oi 
licenses or passes, or by a sort of commutation tax, under the 
f which certain villagers or bodies of cultivators- 
Ml , ilte riglu to remove forest produce from certain jungles, 
T, ' er'di v iti thciv vicinity, ou payment of a fixed yearly sum, 
I , jjoa the above thcro is, in Burma, a tax on foreign timber. 
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PUBLIC WORKS, C AX ALB AND RAILWAYS. 


Public Works. 


The latest return of tlio Public Works Department of In¬ 
dia, at the oud of 1868, shows that it consist.^! of 763 En¬ 
gineers, at the head of largo subordinate establishments. DC 
ihbe.se Engineers 436 were European and 3G Native Civil En¬ 
gineers, * or 472 in, all. Of the rest 201 were lloyal Kngincoi 
officers ruid 110 other military officers. 1 he # Depart nn. n 1 ‘* 
divided un‘^ several branches under a S 
Secretary tlierc are three Inspectors General, ot Iriigulimi, Mi¬ 
litary Works and Forests, and a Railway Consulting EngiiR-ei. 
Ill 1871-72 the total expenditure in India and England on or¬ 
dinary public works, which are met from current revcim", w.m 
£2,459,497, and the receipts were £91,783 not mclin.mg im 
gat ion and railways. The extraordinary or reproductive wor. 
made from loans or surplus revenue, cost £1,62.0,4/ «. 
the receipts from irrigation were £471,580. 

The expenditure on Public Work.: from imperial funds U th , 
Department, in England and India, has been as follows shko 
1862-63 


Ye nr. 


1802.63 
1 Boa. 04 
1S64 C 5 
1 SCO. 00 

1S00.U7 (Eleven moutua) 

1SC7 OS 
1808-oa 
1800-70 
l*’ , <R7i 

1871-7-2 

1872*7;* Kocular eat iiujito 

1S73-74 Budget ,» 


Ordinary, 1 Extraordi- , 
t'roi>i llovo* i nary, from I 

mio. ! EoftUB. 


£ 

4,.508,001* 
5 371^8 
o, 1 !T> 0H7 
5,053.001 
fi 302.60' 
5,072,0-’d 
/: 632.135 
5 , 347.037 
a Id 

•2,4 50,407 

2 5 i » 

2,::5U<00 


(JOil, 40*2 
1 .370,613 
2 . 510.614 
1,107,810 
1.028,474 
2," '7.6.J0 
3,578,000 


Total. 


£ 

4,Do8,?if>3 , 
5 874.“*# | 
I 

5.051' 'I | 

i 

0, V ‘.'lib 'S ' 

8.002,71 ■ 1 

1 

Mil. 
4,087, 

4 HfiO 
0,232, 


130 
071 


Tl.e followiiia' table shows the expenditure in 
tlon.il, fo, eight .years. Financial consider* io« >'* a 
c *'> 'iilcmblc induction in the cxnondit’iie on jru > > . 

ordinary reyei.us in and since 1671-7^1 ivlu'U ft 1 1 " '• u i ’’ 
















wwisr^ 



rmtl 

vennnents 


ThIHc W<» k$. 



civil bail liu^s wore transferred lo the Provincial C!o* 


Grants. 


| 18CG-C/V 

16G3-C1. 1804 C5. 1S65-GG. (11 

Montan) 

T~ r 


3 SC-7 68. 1808-C9 | 1860-Jll. 


Ctt’.-mn/. 
i.Jilllit; (Uoi.' truoUOD,! 5'-*.267 
... 


C 43 ,fio< 

210,304 


Plil.G70 1,323,725 l..'07.9:,V 1,87(1.157 1.-’45,314 
246,7001 203,2/> 202,969 240,397 7 .-i 


XmuI ! 705,r.' 864,90 U,061,450; 1.533,000 


1,744,982 


hcivil f (\ n^trnolion 520.736 595,15" 609,772 nil.v.r, 788,904 
-• • _ 

Total ... 05O,CG7 724*220 


l l 0 ,0 ) <\ n&lructlon, 

tar i u; >“ h “ - 

ToUl 

/ Cimflrnctii/D, 


1.618,i v. 1 ,.mV! isi, 
005,b» I Toy.Odb 

•2,291.066 2,127,261 

I 


710,3501 750,653 


818,59? 


I 177.i. ■ > 1,214 o *7 1,028.142 
641.620 


TmUJ | 

Total 

L*.oi!l.iUw,t>uli« »J 828,0M M7.1UV 006,511 

|*u • ■' • v. o of Material*, 

' s?«r!/”rom fcogU* l d!| 309,8831 105., 5| 211,863 

■"r.fi.r luw '“! m.i.0, 365,oo Loco., 

jMii ilrtnotj'it 34,761. 8J.» 

I o:..|. > V.i til f0l i UV! 

1 i ...OU tur Hallway 

... 210,409 330,»S9 18-1.456 

|i>nj<fr fitalo outlay for 1 
I Rin#rtn ,, *.*v<1 autorprlj". 

tlaim/y' iMraaeuoua. 241 .-•!» fi0>r,,J ° 


l,ttOJ.07i- 1,659.223 1,766,822 1. 3.34;, 

3 ( 72‘ »,12il 
1.12 0,070 


3,659.218 2. <" > 2," 12 2.62!,8 / 3,195,1*11 %27f-/»:s:> 

*989,09 !,11.4,431* l,UC2."6o f 950,Gol|l^)7l,413 

0,600,900 3,716,44'* 1.14 1,782 4,313,45. 4,8*19.202 4,075,51:. 

M)7 012 


01,271, 64,426| 41,116 

41.254 146,04JJj J^\600 
*5/757,359 *,189.237 


147,029 


197,082 

111,41 

80 


221,572 120,483 
07,00*! *44,716 

11I,0«1I 101,877 


3,123,551 1.449.3J 


1870-71. 


722,01 
118,2 

810 .J/.iJ 

I,U*1,952 
70 1,393 


570,3,85 •118.090 
10.VU6 101,717 

680,281 


1,64*,04: 

2,002,32 

1.013,215 


053,02:; 1,05 0,801’1,104,578 1.020 27 0 


2 51,489 07,571 

... I ... 

130 


u i 


1 

72,749 

20,73:*, 


6.500,0U7 6*811,931:14,470,173 


6,HU,4t» 1.233,61'* 


>»*/t,t< 3 l l’ n 

Ian. ., i f, UofunOi 
i .at uti irtyr'% R" 

V,. na of UNtOw 

( j Work* anti tncu ied . 

I I It** t out • 

r^tryi’cua'vt.-ar 111 381,62' 1 859,69«| 128,67 1 231,H V 712, 3fl.C5«' 84,150 


49,291 

58,063 

•2(3,160 


791,287 

201,710 


902,91*7 


614,80. 


020,270 

697/210 

1,817^49*5 

1,824.01" 
i,ojo,«; u 

2,826,295 


78,410 

37,61*1 

33,17" 

61,49? 

171,40*. 


1 


l, tv. Grd\ > 


17,. 523 


j, I "it,21j 6 f 060,i" 6,329,401 '».<vto:i,5l7 .> li.7,2 >3 i,»*70,05t* 


dm: y. 


/ f rrf 
I n*i,■, ••«>-- 

1 i <H»*tniBUon 
I )* mOitnUon rit 
I muM plant 
1 Iip r* ,u<} to Htoi k 
hv mg »• Hjiochi 1 in«t 
i W«»lU*i 

,'ttro j;al! ,vc V'i 

DIM y-U- ft .. 

l «v Iv V K\|)MnHltU<, 



! 

101,884 

329,11*1* 

1 (lf."0C«7 


50,322 

;((i,502 



7,04H 

10,8*3 

3U,*\M- 

... 

... 

02,003 


384,016 

816.306 

401,38*1 

... 

604 

21 '.7 43 

111,1)5/ 


- 1- 


4 >t> r.no 

■ ' 

06,401 

11,035 

89MI0 


»lt>2 101' l.'*!" !'';*>M, 127,0'*‘2 l.llO.O'M 
5 l J1,2-Iu*f».G 1 70 6,329,404 0,40*j,7.Il < 161.17' •;,6j5 l ’J61 .'>,1*05 U7 


* Ouu Lois, 
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Canals- 


On the 2Gth July 18*73 Hie Government of India published 
the latest information on the subject of State canals and ^al¬ 
ways as the data for a financial forecast ot the lialulilies lor 
such extraordinary public works up to o 1st Match ItSTS. On 
"the whole, it is believed that the return from past exp-u i , 'ure 
on Irrigation Works is now such that they have thrown no 
•burden on the finances. But until the returns are completed the 
result cannot*be told certainly. The followiug pivcs the bo t 
i n for in at i o n a v ai 1 a b 1 e ; — 


Ac*; 
xount to end 
of 1871*72. i 


. J Net im oim* 
luteresfc at 1 |!Cr , ltcA 

percent, inloiinaiion. 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

(c) 1 ‘5*»7 O-IO 

62.2*0 

(r) 307 C “ * 1 | 

(r) 79*000 i 

319 JO 

1 

2,103.000 | 

80,520 

— 22 500 

3,331.000 1 

135 240 I 

1 ;«i) iiir.,on • i 

2.200.000 I 

90 4u0 

1 (>) i ft* •; oUu 

(t) 800.000 | 

32.000 

1!) ) IM'I 1 

j 10,659,000 j 

4c«,ac« 

i b0(f.0oO 

-- 


Madras (for 30 works only) 

Bombay, exoiiidiug Sindh' 

Bengul 

North-Western Provinces 
Punjab 
5iudh 

Total 

(a.)- -Includes increase of land revenue duo to the canal' ol i j h‘ ■* 

IM Ditto ditto . VJWitl 

(' ) (c ) (<\)—Amounts not kuorftt. These are .approximate sama, 

Besides these works the Madras Irrigation Company lias a 
guaiauleed capital of oue million sterling al •> m ■ • ■ u ," " 
k>un of State funds of between £500,000 and £000, ><hh II". 
^ ‘n ks have not yet begun to yield any net returns. I m preseti 
burden on the finances on account of tins (.'ouipney i-, ilunv - 
f we, here taken at £50,000 per aunutti. winch makes Urn louu 
charge f or interest £ 470 , 000 , while the estimated i" -' > 

£•'tOO,000. As far .as existing information goo -. ... 

J, et re,ult of the entire outlay on Irrigation Works up lo u 
year 1872-73 is n return of £413.010 per annual uUl.o 
interest at 4 per cent, per annum on the first co»i ot tUo wui s. 

I he works now in hand and cuiitcrnplate, aio givui m 
»‘ext table. The rate of expenditure sot down is thm 
« calculated on the whole to bo the most udvunhuu mi ■ - 
-ideriug the establishments available and the F«)Ud.le ** « 
cd growth of the irrigation. Some ol those \\oiks, .is |lJ H ^ n 

Oodavcry and Kislua, are < -ton- ; uis of pr 1 i‘‘ <; 1 " l" 0 * 1 c '| | ' 

v jed out with great success. These will, dmibik 
Ihe Bombay projects are more cxporimcuUd. fb'.uo au m 
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Irrigation Works. 
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haddency no largo works in full operation. The capital 
outlay, however, is comparatively small, anil the extension of 
the projects will be limited until experience has proved that 
they will pay. In Sindh the works arc for the most part what 
are called inundation canals. They come into operation only 
whore the Indus i.-> in flood, and afford means of cultivation in 
ku.alilics where there is practically no rain. These works are 
uhvwys found to pay well when tl eir extension is kept within Iho 
hnwt.. of the po.-ible spread of cultivation. 

In the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal there are two 
pi/it projects; neither is in tho Province of Bengal Proper. 
Tim Oii - > Scheme was first undertaken by a Company, and 
w ^ purchased by the Government. The famine of 18CG justifies 
Bie expenditure of a large sum in order, to guard against the re¬ 
currence o^ s ich a calamity, and though the growth of irrigation 
vnl 1>»• -.low, it is believed that ultimately the canals will at 
h ;o?t pay interest On the capital laid out. At present there is no 
11 '‘t return. The Soane Works arc in Behar, where the cli- 
m:tlo more resembles that of the North-Western Provinces, in 
^liich canal irrigation has been practised with success. Soino 
of the canals will be ready to receive water and commence 
ii*i iguting in 187 L 


Li the North-Western Province? the Ganges Canal has 
i‘ i: 1 interest on the average of the last five y. ars at 5 per cent. 

iriginal defects of construction still require to be reme¬ 
died, and die completion of the network of distributing channels 
hi in nand ; the Agra Canal is a now work, the head of which 
b) a eir acr >ss the Jumna a few miles below 
«»olhi; water will probably be admitted in ls74, aud tho 
uaiure "I r. climate is such that, there is no doubt that the 
v.at«.r will lie acceptable The Lower Ganges Canal is a new 
ioct just r :et in l.-and ; it is to take up the irrigation of th 
Ttoab where the original Gang* rCan I leaves off ^he cc . 
i- well suited for canal irrigation. Tho Pastern Ganges C\ mil, 
Mra ugKt the contemplated projects, is iutended to take wi» er 
horn the Ganges to irrigate the western part of Rohdlctmd, 
whiih Ins in formov years suffered severely from famine, and 
v horo water will be as valuable as on the western side of the 
Ganges, 


Iho works contemplate ] on tho Bnree Doab Canal in voile 
f 1 i. 'it.'i 1 u( f: *ii < f a. second hdid to obtv in an addilional supply 
water, to he followed by remodelling and extensions as in 
too c/i-e of the Gauges Canal ; the water in this trad. is must 
valuable, aud Ibgre is every liopo that this canal will pay well 



Canals in Xorth-Wtsl Jtidicc. 
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when brought into proper wording order. 'Ho Slrliiu Carol 
new project with a bead on (lie Sutlej at Koopu . it ^ * 

, X _ 1 , 11. A I Minn'] 


is a 
tended 


in- 
I liO 


to water the dry tract between the < unuia «nd 
and though the works will b,o pensive tho»^ i * ,, .x iy 
prospect of its, payings'the Puttialla, Jliocml, mu! h ; olj: 
Stat ; j the British Goyerument in under aking thifiw >rk. 
The extensions of the Western Jumna Canal also nvulvo 
rovemepts ;this work is the oldest of tl • hi the ^cith- 
West of India; it was originally a Alahomedau work, and 
Was re-opened by the British Government in lb-1 1 jnc< then 
it has much more than repaid, with interest, the cutuo v [*u d 
expended on it. The original works, however, v< i 1 > 
defective, and in the early days of irngation the dm mag m 
that dry tract was not much regarded, avI 'Io the cubawm, 
ere allowed to take their distributing channel bom tlu 
main canal much as thev pleased. As the irrigation has 

dev,doped, the evils of those arrangements have beet i s<nous!y 
app.-u-ont: drainage is interfered with and unwholesome mv.ii. p- 
formed - the partial remedies applied from time to turn l.avo 
failed to .keep pace with the rorpdivmetits , I Jl.e nmgalmn. it 

is desirable to exteu 1 the irrigation, hut this rannol Ik- satis • 

faotoi i l v doi-io unless it be accompanied by a com pie!-- m Mm. 

of th./ main canal and distribution ebounok lhe mci.m 
derived from irrigation here is so larg' that there i ■ v > duu > • 
the of the will bo fully covered by the returns. 

Williiu tho period e 1 'raced m the forecast. It i. li.uiHUiy 
<* V ,uJce that „ a rule, lhe growth of imgatioi. „• m -w 
-Su. “Z in lb. fc» .Ik. 

forking expenses if so i«ncb. boino <>1 tho voil* m.,\ giv 
■E 1 *'! profit ; others iv ii! probably uojpg y» k "_'R,‘yl 
J ho only source of inei' uas0 ^ iuc g''' . A 
9 ***th of the returns froi« c ? nft * ~ l0a ■ 
been found from experi$r jC0 1111 l<Jln 1 
alter the works are appai en - 


inn.-ijased income to be reckoned mn, tho 
working, li ha-* 
continue to gr* 


w ’ 


d . 1 • i • 1, 


"eutly ill full use, A great 

Cl . r ii , . *.» ‘ f mir , (Ue economical rmnugoiiieui >i 

oi xueoiuo an-es tl0n ' .....i , iWt* in 

the water wlnr). i. ,l. 1P to eNperienoo ami u.,iu J; .i.u «.n»i is 1.1 

’i i,., IV ' ( , r ’ V ' m .ipnneil in 1821. »««' 0>e Iv-'v < 

r‘£ 

!<• 1 i«e« greatlv ,n V ,15 «»•! •»» '• * U ‘ 01 ' ’ 

1,1 years of pfiuitiful ami ivol rtunod itttD, hut OU 
Wo**. 


the who 


k il 


vo* tvu 


8 0 


lWSTfty, 



Irrigation World, 


s si U ^ y 

^fprigat'on works artel forecast of money likely to Ic required from 
tears di ring h'x years ending 31f£ March 1878. 



1 

1 

1 Approxi¬ 

1 

Deduct 

, Total 

rruvincs. 

Name of Work, 

Estimated 

cost. 

mate ex 
i pondiinre 
to end-of 
March 

r.-»i 

from Aft 
A pill 1872. 

to be 
contri¬ 
bute (Jrn 
/V Y ati ve 

J'unda 

required 

during 




1872. 


fc rates. 

PIX 






years. 


( Sanctioned at jelh^r or in 







JJart. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

jlacDas 

Completion of Gudavery 
Della Works. ... 

210.000 

1 81.000 

166.00(1 


10.5,30a 

fi ... 

Ditto liistna ditto 

67'),00<i 

' 95,0' 0 

147,0 on 

... 

14”,OH 1 


Duto Fnnnair ditto 

o:-,oo(i 

i 40,SO- 

14,5h( 

... 

14, 0U 


Cauv-ry Delta Improve- 


68.000 




Jiifnlj 

OO.OOf 

' 32,O0f 

... 

6«.00( 

, . . 

. Other Projects ... 

2c:?.oof 

•19.600 

166,600 

... 

160.600 

Pom hay 

Vioota Project ... 
i Tnptao Project... 

*6U<i,00(j 

» 203,000 

117.000 


117.000 

M 

3 0,000 

31,000 

SKiO.iO 

... 

216.000 

Sindh 

j Other Projects ... 

860,000 

267.000 

so.oo 


03.(iPA 

I "Yunona small schemes ... 

1 KuHtcrn Nana, Jhambrao 

131,000 

118,0.0 

28,000 

... 

2.1,0i 

it ... 


1 aivl IIitrow canals 

8(17,000 

216,000 

96 00(t 


05,000 

Rental 

, hotiort Canal ... 

+ 90/ 

7O.UH0 


7 ,,]p(jo 

Orissa Project .. 

2,770,no(i 

1,710,000 

1.010, oc 


1.° jn r. o 

< uh-Wealern 

Soauo i'.ojcct ... 

3,776,000 

411,000 

1,487,1. or- 

... 

1 ,4S7,OOo 

Pruvlncca ... 

Ron.odeM ng Ganges Canal 







(Inchidnim* new branches) 
an 1 completing dibtribu 







tarles 

860 000 

218.000 

SGI 000 


204,000 

n m i| ... 

Agra Canal 

67. nODO 

313.000 

262.000 

. i» 

202 0 V 

Punjab '* ... 

Lower Manges Cunal 
i arm 1 u.a)• ( anal, exten¬ 

1 OL'D.C'OO 

12,000 

823,000 

... 

823,000 


sion and improvement* n- 
ci o..riyr Lo'VU’Carce Doab 

. 

164,00a 

. 9.000 


458.000 


S»rh 1 Canal ... 

2,080,000 

410,000 


: 025,000 

64 .'.,000 


Western uoiua Cunil Ex- 



MinorPr. vinces 

1 utlotis 

1,170 rn 

71/00 

600,000 
U8.( 00 


con.oot 

98,000 

Minor Work* ... 

100/0 0 

2,00c 

... 


Total 

18,487/00 

~^>n/\ 0 o 

7,002,000 

026,00 1 

0 9</7,v0u 


Co '(THpialei. 



1 ’' 



Modrn* ... j 

Pennalr D-ten-Ion and 







ulbota ... ... 

410,000 


■) 



Worth V,'i..|i r>fn ' 






J'rutiuoea ... 1 

Eastern Ganges Cu.jal 

845,000 

21.000 




,. „ ... 

... 

. 

8»8,< 0<i 

) fi.0C'» 

1 



Hv.* t River Project 

Oil.' r 1 rojoctu (Do raj at Ca¬ 

117,000 

3000 

> 067,000 


957.000 

i. ... 

Central Pro- 

nal) 

fi .. 

0,000 




Vllift* 

Rfttuteak-Project 

108,000 

. 





Total 

J,038 COO 

48 000 

967.000 


957,00»» 


Grand Total 

I>t.n t* he contribut'd hy 

20,320,C00 

a 4.589,000 

8,4^0,000 

026,OAi 

7.864,00' 


o btatoa... 



026 0 0 




Nut grant tr rn imperial 






1 

Kim nH 


... 

7.8»M OlV) 




lie prorio t 

T h««ntloi)wil I or till 
«■>•*•? " Lean 1 uf 

X lf f * total » uitrlbuiioa 

T! l trtlM • llrt 

I 


Ml 


^ 74 tv'o ** Ty ''' bu * w111 P TOb ’' b, y 
.4 WI I l.o *1,0 ^ joo, IjUt only £626.090 will bore-/ olrocl 


.•r ur\ • Kntlmtuo• not yet prepared. 

ou,1 “>' “* wt ‘ u I Mill not Included m tble febome. 
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Slats Railways* 



<SL 


The latest returns for the Rubbeo or Spring crop of tl e North¬ 
western Provinces, in the six mouths enditig March, lb< ■ >. how 
that of 20,582,642 acres 12,760,938 were cultivated and of the 
latter 585,934 were irrigated by the Ganges, Lastern Jumna 
l^oon, Rohilkuud, Bijuour and Bundlekund canals, or Go,otj*i 
*icres more than in the corresponding crop of the previous year. 


State .Railways. 

The past and the estimated expenditure on these lines, 
'whether sanctioned or proposed, or made by native cliiM It 
t'teir own funds or by the Government ot India for midi elm M, 
is seen in the following table:— 


'Approximate Statement of past expenditure and probable futu- c -e; i- 

tul Outlay (both in England and India) during six years endmg 
31 si ^[arc.h 1878. 


Kamo cf Hallway* 


O- :n Lv'S. 

-i ::: 

Total 

Lives in Pr.yjrctt O’* Finilhid, 
bul not open, 

ina __ A ^ ra f g ftm bjjitr Jnnrtior 
*» butjiiibur Junction to Nusaoorabud 

with StOr-Branch ... 

*» Delhi to hawurce, iuoltnlinft Pur* 

riic.kuu;rg«r :atu h C . 0 ••• 
Pn.; i'vt rtewa.!*;© »o UftD<lik.nrl JuiioU jU... 

* J *0 Northern—I.ahoro to JUolitai 

»■ „ „ throe largo 

bridges 
Witbj.ro- 
iKjuru 
workB ... 

I, . lU'iOO ... 

uau« Vutro>. -Moolt i t . Iv.hr.’o .. 

n Kuiwo to Huliroo, with Xmluii 

vr , ItiUiga . 

'J uruart Coal Branch 

uoUiar Statu—Klnmdwali to Iud >rv ... 


Total 


Length. 

Miles. 

23 

1!7| 

Actual cost. 

JC 

AppiozU | 
muto eriiOn 
•lame tt mi 1 
|.»an 1 •>«> J 
to ©mi of j 
Mai U 
in, J. 

* | 
U(.H 

sTj 

540,0 o 


Eli. iiuatod 
eunf. 


183* 

1,030 000 

l moiH 

C:» 

415,000 

» - . 

£* ' 
Hi 
101 

{ 730,00!' 

mM 

* C5<',o u 

1 



I 73t\OoJ 

0 

j .v-n.i. 1 


00 

. 1 

1 

2 A) 

1,7m '.‘v-'i 

JJJ.OOc 

221 


• 

HO 

•inO.O'bt 

8$i 

j.OOn <v 

nM.ujwi 

1- - 

.IMP#. — — - 

— . 1 

1 # 1M 

»,2/0,000 



In 


nix 

t < ii'iif 

t vl 


1 ,SJ 3 ,<kM' 

008,000 

1, o.i’OO 
JP.WH.O00 | 

, 
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Railways. 


<SL 


" *4 

Numa of Railway, 

Length. 

sclital cost. 

Approxi- 

nntr ixpen- 

litnro from 
.(.an funds 
to ftjt.i of 

31 arch 
1872. 

Probable 
Cx. criditnrt 
In »* x years 
ending 
1877 78. 

... J '' " r * *■ - L>' a- 

h ... 

' ■ em Kojpoutau v— tbrumlab id to Dcceaand 

. . 

V .’til m Him./M l ... ,,, 

U»' fi .u tJ I’i' 10*1 

«i war t > nd.iuk 

... ... 

N*HP$io j 1 )• .ttrraffurh .. 

I'ni .... #*u Koiroe to Kiirr.u-boo and from 

ift' 1 •> Labor© ou tho ’ittaiuulced 
Stiii’b. . n.jft'i and Delhi Hallways 

PuUaibby C-jCblu 

92 

loo 

330 

184 

200 

ICO 

146 

00 

130 

“*«30 

7f 

l.CiG,CJ0 

1, r f v»,r00 
8.’3.400 
1,5 00 0.0 
O’l’i.cOO 
1,015,00 
60(4,000 

780,000 

3I5.0OO 
Gin V. MOM 

32,00- 

5,(01 

31,Got 

750,000 

1 

j ' 

)■ 7,109,000 

J 

Total 

1,500 

0,003,000 

i 

7,010,00:. 

Total r.f ?d, sanctloued ami proposed.... 

2,7524 

12.7J 1,000 

1,910,000 

16,004,0.0 

JiM - i'*rp«n»l an by Secretary of State on 
i’ "’ft.-* but appropriated to any particular 

lluo 



22,000 


CJrand Total 

2,75;. 

12,731,OCO 

1,839,000 

16~99-J,nt)0 

Li a n.l CJifirgtc.blt i« tht Butnutt of 

JirUith J,\din. 

'• i % i i.i ft • tan - Waddy to Hyderabad 

. . 

Ckmnntco ... 

1 H" 15 ' 

! 

1,100.000 

•ItH'llO 

•17,000 

120.000 
4» IKK> 
47,000 

980/00 


Ga.irauteetl Railways 

The achutl outlay on tlm 0,070J miles of ilicse railways up 
to the mi l c f March 1872 was ninety millions sterling. The 
t.y.p'-n.Uturo lo March 1878 is estimated at ninety-six millions 

or .1 » r >,000 


Kamo of Railway. 




i'iM nrlTnn I'i * naul.i ... ... 

I,.in>,*y, PrtOUk • ««) Central Infill ... 

Inn • ihiio i.iu.- •. hui" lift bad to W ml van, 

>t«*1»an 

lin> j• • i-r ' .* Oermiv ore U 'n cthua f) 
in Hun iti • »r Lug Jubbulpmo Lx ten *Ion, 

nr 41 hoiit li f ot Jnri.a 

|Ht(C M t. ... ... 

i - /\ uonnm lut/onjoforata 

Idil i Mmli(in i C add morn 
i at.* ... ioro to l'Mijoro 
Enniern Sengill •*« »•* ••• 

‘M, l*uri|Rl' : n.l Pri)i\ ... ... 

O'l Ml fliul uoblii.liOinl ... 

O H.. ilwadiljuU wiUunmijtgur 

Total 


Length. 

J Total estimate ) 

. cost after rn 
ductlon o( 
b t >rm In h ind 
lo normal 
atacuok 

Estimated ex- 
pencil turn t 
cna of .Shiran 
iu7;. 

Milet). 

£ 

£ 

1,290 

29,625,000 

MyW«0°° 

y 

;{■ 7,725,000 

7,1.03,000 

867 1 
r. 7 

[> 10,050,000 

1> 040,00) 

l,6t'.l 1 

30,700,Q00 

5Ui,720,b00 

r 2, 01V 

1,723,000 

[H 

8-» 

60.000 
610 ut>:> 

f .'.*,000 

90 

1V7 

4800(H) 

3.060,0011 

l\9Q0/c • 

Oil* 

•0 1 0,000 

JO, #00 

vJI 1 

47 

£ 0.000,000 

3 ,4 00,000 

- - - --- 

. 4 


«,O70 

03,04 5,000 

00,000,000 j 
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Guaranteed Railways. 




872-73 the cross charge on th& State for inimc'-l at :» pr 
cent, and for land and control was £1.079,600. < ' ' 1 '|*f 

• £2,209,000, the estimated earnin' i iff 

« estimated in March 1878 tho gross charge will be ,t+cilw.-at) 
l >«t tho net earnings £3,470,000, reducing the net dim; ">u 
the revenue of India for 0,070? miles of guaranteed r.,d\\ >v to 
£1,397,250. . ] , 

t he following statement shows how far the lines aie lOgm* 

u * u g to prove remunerative undertakings. On the w,n> -■ . g 

tem, the percentage still falls short of the guaranteed m.oo 
per cent. 


Natna of Guaranteed .Railway. 


’•'f India,,, Main 

Jubhulporc Extension 
r *stern Bengal ... 

ShUK a ', ul j:ohiIliu »d 

Mama’e ialj * uJ Dcihi - 

0«nutf a WthMU oi India ••• 
re.in.uu 

Jl a y t BaroJi, and Central India 

i Atl Guaranteed Railways ... 


1S71. 

lut b*U "f 1 '72 

For oe lit Age of 
profits 

Kate of perooir 

race per aunviu ' f 
pri thr ‘U bftlfit d 
withdrawn. 

on capital 
withdrawn. 

4 00 

r» 0 i 

1 23 

MU 

8*07 

1 M 

o 

J ig 

0 22 
OH 

2 89 

‘2 7G j 

1 91 

I 5 ’ j 

1 71 

J?* 1 

2 97 

8 92 ' 

‘2 GO 

fr 11> | 

3 00 | 

e) 9U | 


-- 1 


* Exceptional, owing to »djtt»tme»te. 

^ 1372-73 the gu;im, tood interest amounted t» ,C4 ih,;.,f.OO 
°? » 0n l>ital sum of £95,000.000. Against this tbero »•;•< , .- t v, 
ot £-. '48/100. estimated net tratllc receipts on \.o73 mil. s ot 
lino, which receipts arose from £0,8(14,000, e*iun,a,l gwr, 
‘•ntli ; aruings, less £4,310,000, working expenses, 
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The Oca land Mails, 

CHAPTER VI. 

the post office and the telegraph. 


<SL 


The Post Office. 

Foreign .—At the beginning of 1872 the Mout Cenis Tunnel 
■Railroad was opened for traffic, and the Indian mails, which, 
since the Franco-Prussian War had travelled through Italy and 
Germany, were transferred to the more direct route through 
Italy mul France. Mr. Monteath, the Director General of the 
Pgst 0 dee of India, submitted to Government a final protest 
aguinG in erroneous apportionment of the charges of the Eas¬ 
tern mail service, whereby India was made to pay more than 
her proper share. The subject had beeu represented as long 
ago as February 1S68, when the distribution of charges first 
became known, and had formed the subject of much correspon¬ 
dence ince that time, the British Treasury refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge the Indian claim, and only repeating that refusal when 
liie claim was again urged. While in England he communicat'd 
personally with the English Post Office authorities on the • ob¬ 
ject, and obtained their recognition of the justice of the claim 
and a re. submission ot the matter to the Lords of Her Majesty s 
Treasury. The result was a third refusal. But a fourth attempt 
was iii i.de, and this time the British Treasury gave way, reduc¬ 
ing th? Indian share of payment by £G,G00 per annum. 

'Jno following tables show the correspondence, in letters and 
■j' v,.'papers, between India and the United Kingdom :— 


1 

Letter®, 

Neb Weight. 

Lstimated Number of Half- 
ounce Letters. 

lba. 

OZS. 

: Weight iu ; 
ounces, i 
. 1 

* X3 1 

3 3 

« ; 

® S g 

13 Z | 

M +J o 
• f G 

Aggregate 
Numbor oi 
Letters. 

to fhc I'ttitod Kingdom vid 






-ti.'llt ini, nut un •• • i 

5,9971 

0 

95,957 

x3 = 

287,871 

J i - Uuitcd Kingdom tmH 






Iw.fulai 

22 340 

7 

357,479 

x 8- 

1,072,437 

I 'vki ih« rJnitcd Kingdom i d J 




| 


Southampton 

10,507 

lot 

104.022 

xC- 

494 750 

i» r an tho (Umed Kingdom r. ? 

• 





La ndtai it* ... | 

IS, 745 

7 

] 

299,895 

x 3 =-- 

899 <181 1 

( 1871-72 | 

5?,39l) 

13 

918,253 

j x 3 = 


'Itif'U of Lotto ru .... 






( 1870 71 ’ 

£•1,318 ia 

809,02! 

x 3 m 

2,007,0(13 
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Postage nj Xeu'$-papers. 


<§L 


Kevrspapora, 


to ttu: United Kingdom >■ 
Southampton ... 

To the United Kingdom 
Brindisi 

Troni the United King 
Southampton 
Kr«*m the United Kiug ( i 
vid Brindisi . . 


Total of News¬ 
papers 

Total of Letters 
and News¬ 
papers 


1871*. 
187^-7 \*;; 

lSyi.72 .. 

, 7041 .. 


Weight. 

Estimated Nu nhor of four- 
ounce Newspaper*. 

lbs. 

czs. 

\\ -ight in 
pounds. 

N umbur 
of paper? 
to each 
pound. 

^ Uf.ie f.ate 

Number 

ol 

Newspaper*. 

10,007 

10 

10,067*02 

x S = 

80 540 00 

05,083 

12 

35,083* 75 

x 8 = 

230,070 00 

123.014 

0 

123,01412 

x 52 — 

707,331-10 

157,420 

12 

157,420-75 

x 53 = 

005,0-5 SI 



. 


1,073 745-00 
i .862,170 71 


... 



4,728.501 20 




.. ... 

4.4G9 ::.>ri 


A lule Ii u li a receives only a very few more letters from Kng- 
“ UK '* iau it sends, it receives about 4i newspapers for every 
J;“? f ent England. While England sends 05 per cent, of 
iei .ettcr s Vl( i JirJndisi, India sends as much as 7[) per cent, hy 
10U te. Besides those letters and newspapers there were 
d pattern packets and correspondence with other 


av 


that 
book 

■countri^ 

I* —The principal alteration consisted of n. reduc; n 

J^ ta one anna to half an anna of the postage oh ml^.*. bh-m\ 
papers. This measure came into force on the B: Or t>»h. r 
1^71. The number of newspapers registered an mud to 
^d«) oi which 11*1 were published in the English hmgi ago, 

X] ] /lie Vernacular, and 06 in English and the Ycniaenku ihu* 
divided according to Provinces : — 


L<»ngal ‘..7 ..7 

jUorsa 

^Bnihay 

Jfwth. 'Western Provinces 

... ... 

Uentrul Prov ;, v?ca and l'erors 

<>utih . 

i: rioj,h Eurma 
■?uid 

hnjpQjtaua ,,, 


English. Vernacular. y^Xr! ToUL 


a 7 
as 
au 
7 

10 

2 

‘1 

7 

S 


43 

IS 

C3 

6.1 

23 

a 

8 

o 

3 

3 


0 

28 

21 

G 


01 
S3 
11 t 
C t: 
33 
7 
1.1 


HI 


223 


Of; 


*;jo 













































The Pat Ofi ee ' 


<§L 


{ sv.lom rf Overland Money C )r ^ ers wrts introduced. By 
'll.-.,' mail of 7th October 187 ^ there wore sent C3 ortlors 

for £372. V .p to tl.c end of March IS < 3 t,ie u «» , * r >. ssncd . was 
4,18.1 iur £-8,31:2. A special detective ngenev *or the investiga¬ 
tion oi crimen connected with Post Oflic e work was created. A 
provisional system oi mutual assurance ain\ ,n & y 10 departmental 
* iHplevcs wa-s organized. Colonel Mainwar 10 © Q prepared 
a tt< - :ri >tive li t of East India postage suu M P* s H * in ^ e 1353, whe^ 
Lord I > honsib first ordered the introduction ui th*.-; mode °i 


]*r« , .1 or : postage. 

The \ i-d extent in miles of each class cr P 08 ^ * nK '] 10 

close . March lb7-, as compared with th returns oi the pre- 






‘o' 

_ 

l 

V ear. 

Railway. 

Mail Cart, Horse 1 
and Camel Dak. 

- 

ci 

O 

CQ 

: « 

03 

2 

u 

S3 

a 

73 

P4 

rS 

ai 

[ 

Total. 


M lies. 

Mile-?. 

Mile*!. 

Miles. 

Miles 

1 [>2,263f 
01.B57J 

H70 7L 

4,003} 

6.06U, 

- - - 

4.175 

36,011 

6.184 

ley i *72 

4,278 

30 141) 

6,367 

luororme 

70 

103 

1 

*762 

183 

-400 

Dcmreaid 

... 

... 

... 


The correspondence returns for the year were:— 


Year. 

Letters. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Parcels. 

■ 

Books 

atid 

Patterns. 

T it*!. 

_ 

1^70-71 

1*71-'.-' 

77,303 074 
80.03r.fl4H 

6 r.05,3-2n 
0.840,120 

004 237 
076 5SH 

1,127.180 
1,400 320 

S3.040 823 

1 69.601 C8f< 

iBtroaw ... 

" 

3.333 o\ 4 

274.707 

... 

2S2.14U 

3.871,60:! 

Doorc.iHO 

r v j 


18,640 

... 


j lnor> p rcon- i 

] tugs 

D? • ease perron* 1 

... 

4 31 

4 IS 

• A 

2*68: 

2 8 03 

4 63 

«« 1 


_ - - - 



■ * - - - 

-- 
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Letters , Employes, 

^•vv ..**jpne letter returns may be further analysed :- 



Year, 

Paid and 
Service, 

1 Unpaid, 

Registered 

Total. 

IR7071 ... . 

48.432,295 

27,284,923 

1,535,830 

77,303, '.’M 

151 71-72. 

60,620,310 

28,420,040 

1,690,292 

80,030,018 

Increase ... 

2,094,015 

1,135,123 

104,430 

3,233,67 l | 

Increase perccutago ... 

4.3S| 

410 

Ofaj 4 31 


the correspondence SOJ per cent, wos directly delivered. The 
-*9i per cent, retained for re-Lsue was disposed of by the dis¬ 
trict post, or ro-direction. Of 80,630,04*8 covers 2,487,218 were 
s °nt to the Dead Letter Office. Of these 1,407,249 were returned 
1o the senders and 2,487,212 were “ utidisposable.” The 
0n vci\s sent to the Dead Letter Offices without address, or 
AVl -h illegible addresses, numbered 175,491. 

The number of well grounded complaints against the Cah nlte 
Lust, Office increased from 100 in the previous year to no h ss 
r lfUl 386. The number of 03scs in which punblinuiil wi, 
3 ’‘dieted on Post Office employes, for offences committed ly 
r J, l0U b was 105 as compared with 1G0 in the previou* y< i\. 
•'•he number of highway robberies ot the mails, which during 
the preceding’year fell to the unusually low figure of 

f nt to 3G. 

flic number of persons permanently employed in tlio IT » 
Office Department was 24,740 :— 


Postal Officials, 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Inspecting Post Masters 

lffist Masters and Deputy Post Mas¬ 

133 

141 

ters 

2,304 

2,305 

Wetks 

1,862 

1,970 

i'eons, &c. 

5.281 1 

6,021 

froad Establishment 

15,099 

1 \ 228 

Total 

24,079 

21.734 


Von. xyu » a 
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The Tost Office. 


vacial fimitis.— Duritag the three years ending Ma 


' V/tvvu -*■* v ' v. - — j o 

>mprisingthblargest changes of postage rates ami conditi 


<sl 


ons 


loo — o i <-* 

which have occu e the constitution of toe department m 

1854, its financial position has greatly improved. The doubling 

* . 1 v-,4' tlw li.niffi . . r «rrjlrvl»f O r . \ 1* 1*1 ('* ( 1 Tfir f M f> 


- r - 0 * . ”o t 

m Idtii) of the limits of weight carried for the several rates ot 
letter postage was a measure from which the Government ha t 
shrunk on financial grounds for many years, and the reduction 
by one-half of the rate of newspaper postage was a step which, in 
it: ■ .t, and still more as following so closely upon the preceding 
change above described, was calculated to raise similar apprehen¬ 
sions? But the results prove the wisdom in a department like 
the JVit Office of anticipating rather than following financial 
,con-id- rations, la these three years, looking on the one hand 
*o the entire expenditure of the department, and on the other 
band to the revenue derived from the conveyance of private cor- 
, si ion deuce alouc, the financial position of the Post Office 
has improved to the extent of nearly 61 lakhs ; in other words, 
lie- revenue from private correspondence alone approaches to 
1 hut ox cut nearer to the total expe nditure of the department. 
In tact there is now a sum o! only lakhs be twee u the present 
ciidi'iou of the departmental finances and the realization 
of a condition when it might be said that the revenue from 
private correspondence alone pays tor all expenses eon- 
n i l h the conveyance and disposal of the entire mails ot 
tlm country, including both private aud official correspondence. 
And this would be saying not a little when regard is had to the 
v.isi i,mount, of Government correspondence in a country like 
India where Slate administration aud State agency penetrate 
every’ province, district, town and village,—where the Govern- 
int i)i con^tinets buildings, vocids, r&ilw&yiBj cfintils, tclcgiop ,C5 > 
,t,,,,1. through private contractors (who pay then own postage; 
I,nt through its own agency,—where education, surveys and even 
municipal matters aro, to a large extent, controlled or undertaken 
* Government,— and where consequently a very large propw- 
lion of tho expenditure incurred by the Post Office is incurred 
dii ectly on account of tho service rendered to Government. 


h> 1871-72 the bulk of officials were required to prepay Urn ‘ 
f-oi lospondcncc by means of service stamps; and the remi.iiidv. 
, principally of the Secretariat Offices of tho s-n er.a 

M Administruti-n- am! Hie com rolling military offices v.ei- 
alfinved a continuance of the privilege ol sending and me'.ving 
correspondence by post without payment of posmge, otll wi 
jlus import, ut <! ffevonce, that the Post Office I’ffi' 11 

i (i*ip reused to vaisc c- 11JJ claim ‘in account atjaiust [lies*. ) 



Progress since IS54, 

fad offices. Aft ft consequence of this change, the Post Office 
ceases to show under the iieud uf Revenue any postage on ac¬ 
count of the correspondence sent to and received by the hugest 
Government Offices in the country. The financial effect of ibis 
change, for the portion of the year dining which it operated, was 
to reduce nominally the receipts of the Post Office Department 
under the head of Official Postage by Rs. 7 ; 14 : 178. 


" c expenditure of the P ,l 
°Wc-; both for offlohtl ul‘ d 
POvato con^r mdonca. 

16 C 8 -CJ Ke. 3 , 1 , 70 .J,U 

IBiJ.) TO „ o0,M,779 

^^7 v-7l , f»l,77,5t‘7 

1*71 Vi r»Q, 97,095 


Revenue from private ror- 
uopwidence only. 


Rj. 3* f?7.07rt 

(Kail '‘■vised by dmddli. .• i limit •'* 

„ 5 v 23.343 •! wei hi all..wed for U»o r vl mie 

« of lettc: postage. 

40 \ gftlti rl • . 

(Shows a iarvre Inereiwe notw ihslnndinv 
„ 4J.3M 9 t«I 3 < iho reduction of howspupet p. U r ;o 

( durlug hall tho year. 


Prorpr^s since IS" *-—The .sudden fall in the figure oppnAlo 
1S70-71 < nl to the incidence in that year of a largo an car 
udjuslftioul, with the English Pos* Office:— 


War. 


I i r- rnUo' 




54 Inst cmipk-te'y/^r oi former rates 
1 ; -S5 5<> fii'ot cortiplofe vC :,r 

thirteenth ditto . •» 

)sc,S (ID fourteenth duto 
lNID-70 fifteenth ditto 

sixrmmh ditto . 

1S/U72 aeVeuti uuth ditto’ 


]«■< 

I'D 

^ j 
• trt 

C/V | 


The Telegraph- 


An Ailmimd ration Report of the Telegraph Department ha,, 
iml been published for some years. 

In ternal— Tho work of construction began in 181)0-51 wln .11 
A:M:;o ^as spent. In lSliS-ffi!) the expenditure bud risen lo 
mid 1 he deficit was £40^,644 <m tho internal lum«oiily 
1" lv»Gl> Iho number of miles open was 1.4,014. Tho receipt > ai. I 
ex ponJiUiro have been as follows, so ha as deta are available - 


u £3 
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The Telegraph . 


<SL 


- 

year. 1 


Revenue. 

i 

Expenditure. 

Detioifc, 




£ 

£ 

£ 

isxo.ni 

TP. 

r 


2 4jQ 

2 430 

' 1351*52 



coo 

4 327 

3 727 

i 852.53 



1,850 

5,083 

230 

iS5;i r,i 

• / 9 

... 

2-313 

7*? 7uJ 

171 358 

J 8.74 55 



0,431 

112,411 

105 930 


• «». 


25,228 1 

75. 172 | 

52 211 

1850 57 

»•» 


29 t43 

SO, 933 , 

57.099' 

ns* 

1 1 • 

,, 

37,742 

M-2 0'8 

lot 910 



,.. 

54,105 

260 911 
] 88,509 

212.8 uG 

ler.iNjo 

... 

... 

62.747 ' 

155 822 

13fc* (51 

IM 

i.. 

02,700 | 

166,839 

124,073 

! 1S01-C2 

««• 

M. 

07,SMS , 

190,f97 1 

122 649 


• •• 


75,4-SS i 

269 713 

J 91 2CU 

i lHOJ-Gl 



91 702 

321.850 | 

280,094 

i luoi-or* 

IF* 


91 301 1 

2,V.» 072 i 

103.011 

isor> co 

| 


103,105 

190. '82 

88,717 

I M ' (;7 


. . 

108 474 ' 

229 80.) | 

121 380 

1M-7-03 

in 

1 

J 17-037 

310,0 H 

IDS 009 

!:GB-GO 

• •• 

... I 

122 190 

*337.400 1 

215.270 

’ .*.0-70 


1.. I 

129 89o 1 

9.463 

189,573 

1 70-71 

... 

... 

101.007 

*293,494 

152,427 


The following shows the result of the working of the new Inlaud 
'lit rill el x words fora rupee, besides 11 > o address, durin<* the 
h:d,- ear ending SOtli Juno 1S72, coinj ):ire <l with the c°nes- 
n oi dn c ; half-year of 1871 :— 



dumber. 

Value. 

r7 r , January, Frornary, Maroh ...# 
lri'J, January, February, March 

1 (uuentago ofiucreaBo 

1 1 15,130 

1,05 419 
KJ.U7 

Jls. 

2 05. ] 28 

3, 70,16$ 
41,87 

1871 April, May, June ... 

18.2, A)i« .1, May, June ... ... 

1 jrcontage of increase ... ... 

i no u‘i 
1,43, 

5,11 

2 49 731 

2. fid 2» *4 
10 29 

ruromtagtj of increase for the half -year ... 

9.34 

2 9.055 


/ d '-Luruycav Since the completion of the Si-ruci Y hr : 

in I Ipuary IN/O, which rendered India independent of the w«r'e 
i .! i di Turkey, the portion from ivurracheo to Torsia, on wh.-.h 
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The Indo-European Li ic. 

Government of India 1ms spent a million ami a <|unrter 
sterling, has generally worked well. In April 1S70 the British 
Indian Submarine Company opened it> offices for the t ram mis- 
Sl0n °t messages by the Red Sea, Mediterranean and Falmouth 

cables. 

. ^ ie receipts and expenditure of the Indo-European Lino 
have been as follows, exclusive of interest on capital :— 




Year. 

1 

Receipts. 

r ” 

Expenditure, j 

r * 

__ -. 

—.| 

.e 

1864 G5 ... 

7.738 

■1 ,<37S 

Ih65 66 

88.398 

7 1.0-0 

18GG-07 

88.881 

50.--'o 

18G7-GS 

97.394 

r 5,871 

l»d.*-CD 

138.832 

71 412 

1809-70 

V 3,0 -1 

187.71 2 

1870-71 

66,335 

87,094 




fn 1871-72 the length of the Mekran Coast and Subma- 
riUe section was 78!) miles of double aerial line along the 
coast of Jieloochistan between Kurrachee and Jade, w iih inlet- 
Mediate stations at Ormaiu, Gwadur, and Charbar ; 1,21b lmuti- 
miles^ of gutta-percha cable between Kurrachee ami Fao 
(near Basrah), with intermediate stations at Gwadur, Jn*k, 
•'b ujain, and JBimhire; and 503 nautical miles of Hoop .tV. 1.n>1 1 
Rubber cable between Jask and Bush ire. The total numl . r of 


messages transmitted ova i the sectimi dtuine the 'ear, me a.-nvu 
( l 1,780 on the Government service, was 82.351, the gin** k~ 
e cpts for which amounted to Rupees 11,81,195 aud \ adding a 
liet reveuue to this section of Rupees 5,50,66$, cu a immihly 
erago of 2,096 messages and Rupees 45,889 net revenue, The 
average yearly mean rate via Russia was hours 7, tninpt.^ 21, ns 
c °ni)j;u*ed with hours 19, minutes 41, in 1870-71 dr Tmbcy 
! tj was hours 35, minutes 21 this year, and hours 52, minium M) 
lri the previous year. Although there was a decrease nf 7,ASS 
Messages by this ) : ne during the past, y • ■ as compared v. a the 
pievious, the huucASe of n. -sages by tin' British Indian 
* ' ,1J 'diiies J lines was only 1,812, showing a not dvuc *. of 

















The Overland Telegraphs, 




$$ messages, notwithstanding the many important extensions - 
telegraph communication that have lately been open for traf- 
Jie. The great decrease iti the traffic can, therelore, only be 
attributed to the increased tariff. In the month of February 
1S73,. the latest for which there are statistics, 0,405 messages 
were s< ut by all mutes both ways, the Indian share of the value 
of which was Its. 42,094-9. Of 2,256 messages sent by and 
2,125 received in India in that month, or 4,6SI in all, J6S7 
v ere by Tehran, 22S by Turkey, 2,203 by Suez, 2 by the A moor 
and 561 by Madras. 





PART IV. 

FI NANCE. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

TIIE IMPERIA L FINANCES. 

Review. 

In 1792-93, the year immediately precodin g the Permnnonfc 
Settlement and the new Charter, the gross revenue . <.| Imii.t 
were £S,225,628 and the gross charges £6,940,833 sh-wing 
a surplus of £1,284,793. The first year of deficit was 3 798-99, 
to the amount <:>f £487,370. With the one interval of 1*02-3 
deficit continued till 1803-9. The twenty Years term «-f Lho 
Charter of 1793 expiied in 1813 when a new Charter iullwUvl 
the first blow m the monopoly of the Ea.st Judia (Vnupaii; 
which had lasted for more than a hundred and fifty \ i *. 
d'he trade to India was opened, although That with China 
was still closed, and Europeans were allowed to sefU- in 
India. In 1813-14 the gross revenues were £17,228.7 1L 
Ttid the gross charges £13,017,725 showing a snrplu-—tlm 
last for some years, of £3,010*986. In 1833 a new Chatter 
extinguished the monopoly of the China trade also, op'omd 
every appointment to Natives, and permitted Europeans f.»r tlu* 
lint time to purchase land, The State was finally and an - 
pletely separated from all com'.jercial tum- l * ta ^‘ n gs exw pi tho 
salt and opium monopolies. The Charter^ 1883 also ci i-atrd 
t fourth Presidency, subsequently a LieuC 11,11 ^ Govern >v - 1 p, 
comprising f i^- Y^ortli-Western Provinces with Agra .*-• tfn 
capital. Il 1833-34 the gross revenues had i l8CU ‘ £!*.-’ >7,.'Ts 
the expenditure in India to £16,924,332 lllt - in Eughi id to 
£1,298,637 or £/8,217,969. The next yd" fcho\\,d • > buy.* 
n -surplus as 8 millions sterling. The Afghan and lir-t v 0l ... 
Wars turned the tide to deficit, till Lord DaU'nusie’s ere -• »n. 
-I h'; Charter uf 18-73 5-1 found the gross revenue? a i t/2S 14 11* 
a,l( 2 the expenditure at £30,183,227 of whicl 1 £86,778 
I° r guaranteed railways. 

Deficit continued al! through tho Mutiny year M ■ '* * ; R 

'when reductions and new taxation retired asundv ;; 1 

‘Sail m vliS succeeding year of £78,347. In 1866-67 . '!>I 

expenditure on public works opened anoi^r period ol Jclk il-, 
at £2,517,4S9. 

The state of the finances since the Mutiny yeai V ' J - ;oe:i 1,1 - 1 ‘ 
following figures ;—- 

3 P 


Yob, XYll 




Expenditure Ultimate Result 


















































Sina tin Mutiny Tear, 
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^This period of deficit was converted into surplus by a reduc¬ 
tion in ordinary expenditure. The aggregate ot surplus which 


has been obtained since 18G9-70, lias been as follows:— 

£ 

1860-70, actual ... ... 118,609 

1870-71 „ 

1871*72 „ 

Add— 


.«• 

0*6 

0 «« 


1,482,990 

3 . 124,178 


1872-73 „ (estimated) 

Total ... 


1.354,000 


£6.079,837 


.The total expenditure was in— 

£ 

1868- 69 ... ... 52,036,722, or 52 millions. 

1869- 70 ... ... 50,782,452, or 50$ „ 

1870- 71 ... ... 49,930,695, or 50 „ 

But the expenditure was in-— 

1871- 72 ... ... 46,084,915 or 47 millions* 

1872*73 (estimated) ... 48,534,000 or 484 

The expenditure on public works ordinary stood thus:— 

£ 

1867-68 *27 ... ... 5,072.626 

1868 69 ... ... ... G.632,185 

1869-70 # ... ... ... 5,3i7,0o7 

But the expenditure was brought down to £3,811,167 in 
1870-71. And if the reduced grants of subsequent years 
be added to the public works charges transferred to I‘rn din. d 
Services, the total for 1872-73 will hardly exceed the last- 
named sum. 

The Army "expenditure stood thus in—j 

£ 

1867- 68 ... ... V.: 16,103,996 

1868- 69 ... ..* ... 16,269,581 

16(0 1 0 •(» ... f*. 16,329,(39 

Present State." 

The actuals for 1S71-72, the regular estimate for 1872 73 
?nd the Bud- t estimate for 1873*74 are seeu in the following 
figures, for India and England combined;—• 

Ml 
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The Imperial Finances. 


E'al.AND AND INDIA. 

P> adjf'.t A’> th)wtP , 1873-7-1. 


Revenues and Receipts. 

Actuals. 

167L-71-X 

Regular 

KNtiiiu.te. 

1872 73 

L 

1 Ru.iget 

Estimate, 

1 1 b~3«74. 

I.-—Land Revenue 

£ 

20.52U.337 

* 

21,229 000 

£ 

21,180,1)00 

, 

IL— Tributes and Contributions from 
N. Slates 

744,0.% 

737 U0" 

722.000 

III.—Forest 

5ol 024 

54 9,00«) 

5S I OOU 

] V.—Excise, on Spirits and Drugs 

‘2,300,100 

2 313,0011 2,218,0110 

V —Assessed Taxes 

625 241 

675,000. 10,900 

VI.— Customs ... 

' 2,575,900 

2 031,01)0 

2,649,000 
• * 

VII.—Salt 

5.060,505 

6,149,000 0.144,000 

V1U — Opium ...‘ 7.7 

0 253,850 

S, 077,000, 7 500,0 )'• 

JX.—Stamps Id 

2,47' ,353 

2,57b 000 2,629 00<»j 

X —Mint ... 

00.150 

54.0 0 

40,Oui‘ 

X I —Post Ollieo 

820.804 

573 000 

1 

710.000 

XII. -Tide-graph ... 

1 22X308 

230,060 

225,000 

XIII. -Law and Justice 

373 10u 

3S5.0i 0 

8S0.00P 

XIV. — Marino L. 

190,894 

100,000 

1 70,0- ’ 1 

XV —Interest ... ... j 

303,212 

502,000 

472,1 00 

XVI.-—Receipts In aid of Superannuation, 1 
Retired and Compassionate Allow 
cnees ... m« 

082.282 

573 000 

662,00)) 

\ Vi!. —Miscellaneous 

340,531 

257.000 

220.000 

Total ... 

48,334,915 

43,216,009 

40,033 OOoj 

Army. 777 

941. m 

888,000 

870,0.T, 

Public Works, OrdiM'y R. 

91,783 

72 000 

73.0U0I 

Pubi c 'AX . Lm, Irrigation iTJ 7.. 

471,580 

430,O«O 

I 478,000 

Raili\a>s rTi 7.. 

200 39.-> 

209,000 

33?., om 

• Total ... 

50,109 093 

■19,9'.)5,fi00j 

48.246,000 

n. jb it inoludinP. W. Extraordinary ... 

. . - -- ... ■ -—-'f—"V 


953 OOj 

3,053,1 0l> 









































Since 1871-i 2. 

IN a LAND .■ N D INDIA. 

Ihubjet Estimate, IS 73-7-1. 


Expenditure. 


1 Actuals. 
1571-72. 

£ 

5,469,708 

490,5 v 
2s5,53 


1, —Interest on Funded and Unfunded 
Debt 

2. — Interest ou Service Funds and other 
Accounts 

• v —J{* funds and Drawbacks 
4 —J :,nd Revenue ... ... , 

.» —Porcat ... ... (>< | 

6 —Exoee on Spirits aud Drugs 
j • - Assessed Taxes 
6-— C'uatcnue .., 

0 — Sait ... ... ;;; 

19. —Opium 

; 11.— Stamps ... ... ; 

J* -Mint ... .. ... 83874' 

16. — Poet Office „. 

If — Telegraph 

15 —Administration ... 1,541 1G2 

H» — Minor Departments ... ... 287,093 

I 1 7. - Law and Justice ... .. 2.278.613 

j8. —Marino ... ... .. 571 100 

IJ —Ecclesiastical ... , 155.911 

20. — I’olmcal A guides ... ... 315,100 

**!• Allowances aud Afsigniiionts under 

' Treaties and Engagements _ l,724,&l<h 

-2.—Civil hurlough and Absentee Allow¬ 
ance ... ... ... i 173,029 

Superannuation, Retired and Com- 
passionate Allowances ... ... 1.453,471 

-4.—Lo.*:- i>y Exchange ou Remittances to 

H- ine rniaBury. ... j 895 9G4 

• >*—Miscellaneous . 361.395 

26. — Allotment for Fioviucial Services , 

| ‘Medical (transferred) 

Total Civil 26 996 745 

-.ymy •••. ... ... ... 15.676" 11 - 

| 11 nlic W’orkB Ordinary, ... ... 2,459 497 

Rai lways ... ... .. ! 127,$J3 

^u.i romt:d Iut ucst, Jcaa Not TralTic 

ccipta ... ... ... 1,723 218 

Total Ordinary ,.. 46 9 1915 

1 ublio \.Yorks, Extraordinary .. 1,628.47 I 1 

Total ... 4V613TM 

•M vpiuB, ox c!ruling P. W, Extraordinary, 3,’i'i 170 
Surplus, including F. W. Extuordin^ry, | 1.195,704 

Unaianteed Intijrost 4 592 1 CO 

2 -t Trallio Rooedpta ... ... £,8(i8.9isl 

Ouarautcc l Inter r,fc, Je»3 Net Tiaffid Re*. 

, .. ... ... 1 . 723 , 21 * 


1 Regular 

Budget 

! Estimate, 

Est i mate, 

1872-73. 

1373-74 

£ 

£ 

i' 5,339,000 

5,234,000 

! 584,000 

836, uuu 

r 310.00c 

301,001)' 

- 2,443.000 

2 477,1 00 

i 893. (Mil 

420 001) 

i 130.000 

01, too' 

J4,0001 

l,00n 

s| 179 Out*! 

185 0 o 

1, 466.000 

480, dOu 

i 1,81 S (no 

2 115 O.d 

»j 95 009 

j2o, 060 

1 74,000 

63.000 

697,000; 

820.000, 

j 471 Out 

450,000! 

l,6i»3 000 

1 5*6,000, 

375*0oo 

312.000, 

2,224.000 

2,310,000; 

666,0u0 

5 si ,ooo 

152 UUo| 

15 7,000 

370,000, 

4 10,009 

U7o;,oooj 

1,721,01*0. 

153,000* 

lC2,000 

1,572,000j 

1,130,090 

740 00o 

850.000 

279.00b 

7) ,oo" 

5 J 96.090 

5,156,(1 JO 

182(»4(i 

1 

•JH,032 One 

2.S, f V.i'ih O 1 

15,(i40.O"O 

1 ."> 521 0 M- 

2 843 0 d 

Q, 351.000 1 

203,000 

ooc i 

2,117 

1 VOO.Ofi' 

>1,000 

4 • » 66 D0i.it 

2.307 000 

3 873.000 

80.858 OuO r»rjM4’o"ni' 

1.351,Did" 

■ Jl),(it ()' 

... 

1,666. D()i( 

4 i'‘)U,(jd' 

9 5'IK i ! it 

M (Uhi. oil* ' 

9.H7.0H 

1 790,000» 


i 
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The Imperial Finances. 


<SL 


India, ... Beveuue £ 49,8S8.552 
England, ... ,, 220 541 


Expenditure £ 33,703,600 
8,120.571 


Of the la" ter expenditure £2,437,03G was fur interest, £814,150 
fur tipi*/ nuuatiuu and retired allowances, and £*> l ,(> 4l!,014 tor 
the Army. The receipts and payments in both countries were:— 


I 


1871-72 

Receipts. 


• I.—Opening Palanco .. 

2—4>i(1 111 :iiy Income... 

3 - Kail way Traffic Receipts ... 

4 —Deposits Repayable and Ad¬ 

vances recoverable, &c. 

5 —Local Remittances 

(\—1 titer-1 Tovincial and Intet* 
Departmental '1 ran factious 

7 —Remittance Account 

8 — Abyutmiau Expedition 

0 — Hills of Exchange ... 

••• 

II, —Hoi'rowcd ... 

Total 

Payments. 

1 ..--Ordinary Expenditure 

IJ, — Guaranteed interest on Rail¬ 

way Capital 

14 — I’x.raordinaiy Expenditure ... 
15—Railway Woiking Expenses 
and surplus Floats paid to 
Bad way Coiupanios 
l• #. —- Deposit*. repaid and Advances 
icnoverable. &o. 

17. ~ R. c.ai Kern t'anccs 
18—luter* I rovmciai and Inter- 
\)> parimental Tr.iiisaoliuna 
19 — InuEicanoo Account 
—* i ysammu Expedition 
UI. — Rich of Exoliango, including 
Specie Remittance 
-Railway Oapital . 

23.— JDntib paid ... ... 

21.--Uloaiwg Balanco ... ... 


Total 


England. 

India. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,305,072 

220,541 

1G 818,743 
If f>8S 052 

0 000.0ol 

20,124 715 
50.100.1 03 
0,099 9r.l 

5 5G2 

22,805 4SS 
253 4.84 

22,811 050 
253 487 

99 201 
1.072 
10,3 m 339 
3,080 (J90 
1,413 400 

18,730 709 
1,153 400 
30.431 

1 4* * ••• 12.530 
17 405.277 

18 730 709 
1,254,GO 1 
4l,5u3 
10,310 330 

5.1 0 1.920 
18.378,083 

10,045,189 

135,270 018 

154,321.207 

7,973, s 94 

37,032.803 

45,201,G97 

4,540 230 
147.077 

45 930 

1,4*0,797 

4 592 100 
1,028 474 

... 

3,831,038 

3 S31.033 

8,434 

23,101.195 

500,929 

23,112 629 
506.9*9 

1 038,813 

IS, 10- 093 
340 i5l 
49,144 

19.19$,003 

1 1U7 0 2.n 

40 141 

2 400.011 

5 009 1 
2,821,092 ' 

9.5G0.924 
2,510 041 
16.3^7 300 
21,997,715 

9. 560,924 

. 

; 6,313.300 
.1,313,807 
! } 

19.045.189 

135.270,018 

161 9-21,207 

















































































I he Imperial 1'imincea, 

nt of the Ordinary Frpenditure chargeable on the Fcrcnueso) 
India , excludhuj Guaranteed Interest on Had way ( pilaL for the 
year ended 31 st March 1872 . 


Hcrula of Expenditure. 

India, 

General 

Oudh. 

Central 

Pro¬ 

Brili-h 

Bur* 

Bengal. 


"illlaih 


vinces. 

mu. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

UefumJa and Pr..wbnek3 

Payment*? in recUlzutlou f licvo 

9,3'J: 

4,310 

3,031 

0,033 

131,001 

mi::— 

Lai.*l Rov-nuo 

jin.Aoo 

110,37* 

09.812 

9i.S*5 

3M.K<0 

1 V^r, i.i 

5.7. ;i 

12,t«w 

2;!. idol 

37." 4* 

1 l,i'22 

!•.. -e on Spirits and Diuga 

ts\ 

a 310 

4,911 

I.oms 

30.47" 

' 9 * si.' '1 Taxco 

23 

•16* 

11 

20" 

18.00 s 

\ trtauio 

... 



18,677' 

61.H9 

1 

b(l,0S5 

0,171 

Sb.OJ- 

4 37 


| Opium 


.. | 

2,649 


' 1,502.346 

1 rtnMlpS 

47* 

5?, 410 

i’.;2i 

25,577 

1 Mint 

49 303 

., 

... 1 

... 


, lew! OfflOfl 

on»,i ir 



... 


Telegraph 

Allownnora nn<i tfcdi'mnent- un¬ 

3'tO.«»lv 


... | 
68,219 

••• ■ 1 

:: 

der Treat lea; r;d Engagement ... 

104,546 

70,195 

... 

251,010 

1 T"I'll of t i iiirei 1 c -nlmfl and do • 






■ maml* i., un the Revenue*, ukmiI 

1 Inc olur»:o'. of i f.Jlflctlon, utid co*i J 

c l .- vlt •• 1.(1 ' )piui 1 ... 1 

1 tic IffS 

210,400' 

210,041 

105,089 

2,142,5.-u 


Intel* t on ] cfioaucnt and float i ^ 
I» U 

3.032 C72 




1 - 

luipr* t on Servo;; 1* ul Is and other 
\e . i.ntrt 

.1" 92 > 

•M 

104 

fl» 

16.31- 

N'liWiiile'ration 

2* 5*3 

30,6"i» i 37“ 

31.810 M0,"77 

partnu 

| 171647 

36 



1ft»36 

I .w at. 1 Justice 

10 ,660 

61,618 

1 

50.0*7 

7< i. 

| Marine ... 


... 


21.322 

106.7"3 

I Kcoleaift t • al 

0,1100' :V'Mi 

2.785 

1,993 

*2 1 231 

Modi*-til 

0.1 '• 

' 211 

J 2,209 

6,i: i; 

• '■ ' 

i ' ' •• . 

114,326 


510 

9,9 'U 

• 

1 *..... - x ; ih-r umi. Retired and >.Ohi 
pi -ignute APowauacsi ... ] 

120,207 

0,5*7 

11. m 

4,846 63 fli 3 

1 M « • illtNOOllfl 

1.5-2,62" 

b.oui 

11.530 

0.158 

4" I'i’J 

1 i (Ml PtiiloMgh mid Abicnteo Al- 

1 .V.Ilr- 






A: : n *>ntn t >r Provincial Service... 


27l”l9 . 

2.3 391! 1.2M99J 

Army 

0.5I.VHH 

40*520 

... | 

.. 

39 7.106 

PuhiLo Woflts 

839*05 . 

110,4il ( 

63,036 

, , , f S: , rS »n- lc .., 


6.9 4H 

619| 

... 

9.941 

Uu 1 vv t ,. |by .i. xchat.go ... 

62,953 


... 


... 1 



] 

_' 



8,K7 

Total 

13,028,032 j 

500,736 

1 16,360 

C56.560 

6,391,11) 







































i n each Province. 


ccount of the Ordinary Expenditure chargeable on 
India , excluding Guaranteed Interest on Railway 


<SL 

the Revenues of 
Capital , for the 


year ended 31$f 21 arch 187-. 


1 - --— 

North 



Bom¬ 

England. 

! 

Heads of Expeudjturo, 

Western 

Pro- 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

bay, in 
eluding 

Storea 

fer 

| In*.-A. 

1 O-.hrr 

Total. | 


vineei 



fciudb. 

CiiurgoB 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1. 

£ 

£ 

Refunds omi Drawbacks 

P.: nictit ' in realization o> r He- 

20.002 

11,953 

25,099 

61,833 


... 

2o5,5C7 

venue :— 

446 ,SS' 

204.120 

423,759 

058,73» 

4,491 

2,712 

, ■ I 


97,027 

C9,75<) 

34,691 

68,(580 


4.05 


Excise on spirits and D’.i'.gs ... 

11,-7 

« ; ,OGG 

17,101 

59,H'7 

... 

... 

135.547 

Ayae-naed Tu”ja 

),e;u; 

£oe 

3,196 

6 10 *> 

... 

... 

1M '21 

C'UStOD 1 '■* ... 



15.022 

80,903 

Vjoo 


^ab 

''5,301 

78,490 

154,410 

32 068 

,, 

77.80S 

Opium 

8,348 

95. 

„ 

• ' : 

Blarups 

7,690 

B.5C0 

15,700? 

20,(20 

15,301 

’’ 22 

10.4,780 

Mint 


5,17i 

•-•3,111 

6,8/4 

8 i »-7 i 

PdTdtOfllCO 



,„ 


3,862 

37.4 S: 

r.'.r 2*3* 

Telegraph 

Allowances and Alignments 

... 

... 

... 

... 

42,281 

41,01a 

140,91 J 

undor Treaties and EugOLO- 
meuu 

69,4G6 

67, lr*3 

273,842 

730,476 

... 

19,336 

L 72*,,-l 1 

Total of the direct .-lului* & de¬ 








mands upon the Revenues, ia- 
eluding charges of celloution, 




1,743,252 

79,814 

106,261 

8,51 1,8:40 

and cost of salt and c plum ... 

714,291 

400,940 

969,007 

Interest on permanent and 
floating Debt 



94,432 

... 

2,437,034 

6,400 70.8 

Inteic. i on Nervico Fundi ind 




167,<k»V. 



4 *:’O! 

other Accounts .. 

a 32:. 

1,42c 

70.950 


217*01,1 

Auiuiulrttiation ... 

120,571 

lL?,ilO:H 

' 132,293 

11.328 

flsV.e 

I 61! ' 

Minor hepartaionta 

8, ICC. 

09. i 

l'l.Ol 1 

443.4U1 

4, U)G 

6 llhV 

V.I/.'J7 

Law andJuatico ... 

; 332,870 

175,111 


101,292 

... 

6,8701 

.'n: 1.811 

AUrluo 


:: 1,079 

6,3dr 

12,252 

'• 

108.W8 

6/4,1" • 

L.'c^plastical 

1 ir!(36l 

21,900 

40,640 

27.102 


g.g >, 

16-.,911 

Medical 

1 20,901 

20,030 

3 y 83 

1- 0,04-5, 


181,411 

Political Agendo? 
buporunnu itlon, Retired auj 

0.120 

4fi 69i 

15,181) 

9,040 

144 

167,614 


13,007 

844.160 

315,00.1 

1.46.! 471 

O'. mpMKDionatc Allowances ... 


170.122 

... 

Miscellaneous 

«. v : b ur! .ugh and Absent. o 
AH waneos 

Allotments for Provincial ger- 

49,72.; 

11,304 

... , 

90,018[ 
... | 

808,209 


173,030 

467, fl5* 

178,0 m 

■ 



viced 

020,900 

531.800 

7fl0.6?i) 

... 

... 

1.8If*, o. 

Army ... 

... 12,84*201. 

404,3»r 

930,7.3.) 2.70', -• 

15 r *< ,11.1 

Public Worka 

3M.106 

344,2001 

242,707 

29,472] 

49.001 

47,1:« 

i ■M.a 1 

?«•«»•«•» (ns* 

Railway-* ... *\ Lo „ j v iix- 

8,984 

1,810 

0,463 


... 1 

... 1 

Oil, to 

69,b* 

( change 1 

40 


... 

.. 

... 


'Hate Hallways, 




... 


8. v : 









Total C |*2.80r»,77- 

1,749,050 < 

>750,352 7,119,190 1 

k.- •: 

1,720.8 J 

261,0 , 

__ ___ -— — - 

. — 

__ JL 

*- —- — 

---- 





3 a 


Voi. XVII. 









































Corner v f ten* oj Prinvf* r So •• • rc*$ of Or u.i'ir I2ivenv.i\ /or C'.e '/eir c 'ded oUt March 1S72. 
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The Ddt. 
The Debt- 


<8L 


Ik India* 

Loans bearing Interest. 


6 per Cent. Loan from His Majesty the Kin" of Oudh 
b'i ,, Loau of 1850-00 

5 ,, Loan from 1 iis M<ij--«sty tlie King of Oudh 

5 ,, Loan from liaja Kali Sunkur Gho. al ,,, 

5 ,, Loan of 1850-57 

4* „ Transfer Loan of 1870 

Li J, ,, 18/1 m ... 

H „ n 1S72 

1 ,, Loan 1S24.25 

.. 1823-29 

i „ <> 1332-33 

„ .. 1884*3(1 

1 „ „ 1812 13 ... 

4 i> ,, 1854 55 M , ... 

Transfer Loan ,, 1st May 1S05 
< „ ,, 18$*54 

,, King of Ondli's Charity Fund 
I ,, Ditto Perpetual Loan 

Promissory Notes i^ued to Trustees for neneGt of descen¬ 
dants of Tippoo Sultan 

Lock Debt created as a provision for Madlio Uao 
34 per Cent, r.oan of 1853-5-4 ... ... 

Debenture Loan payable 4th July D 71 

Loan from Hia Highness the Maharajah Holkar for Indore 
State Railway 

Total Loann in India baaiing Interest 
Loans in course 0 payment not hi an't>" Interest— 

5 perCent, Loau of 1825-2(5 
G 1 1 1 , M\-42 

5 ,, ,, 1854-55 for Public WorLa ... 

11 ,, 1S50-57 

Debenture Loan ofl800-G7 and 1807-08 
i -usury Bills at 24 pie per Cent, per diem 


Amount 
3Dt March 
1872, 


£ 

300,723 
10,005,00 1 
1,240,0' O 
4,800 
1,271,100 

I, 844,000 
275,0'.") 

13,3<j5 0UU 
31,058 
13,120 

J, 104,905 
3.450,390 
1L 275,010 

7,3' 8,0<;0 
13,182.018 
270,297 
30.0OU 
170,000 

331,144 

7.5.0m) 
O',2Q0 
500 

•150,000 


Total, India 


E.». t India Ponds 
Indian Debentures 
India 5 per Cent. Stock 
India 4 ner Cent. Stock 
Laet India Stock 


lx England. 


Total, England ... I-I.W! 


07,100,615 

ILOiH 
O 200 
50,530 
V’JO 
1.330 100 
0,2i>0 

08 003,200 


1,700 
4,005,0 00 
17.200. 00 

2 ''-'ii > 

ii,UiiO, 80 y 


Total 


113,5" 1,050 


0 vi s 
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Savings Banks. Money Orders. The Currency. 


<SL 


.-*s^y Savings Banks* 

Account showing Receipts, Payments, and Balances of Savings Bank 
for the year ended 31st March 1872. 



balance, 
lat Aprij 
1671. 

Keccipts 

1 in 

1671*72. 

• 

Total, 

Inpay¬ 
ments in 
1871-72 

| 

| balance, 
'31 ht March 
1872. 

O' prnmett Savings Bank- 
at - Brctidcn> y Towns. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I raldntts 

, Mad rag ... 

bomba y 

201,525 
183, OSS 
482,617 

240,071 

1 

217,368 

531,596 

292.248 

099,985 

214 830 
81 395 
352,051 

GIG. 766 
210.853 
547,934 

Total ... 

962,230 

561.699 

1,523,829 

443,276 

1)075,553 

Di*trJh Savings fi<inks. 
Oovertimcnt ct Jmlia ... 
Oiitlh 

1 f-utral Provinces 
n^.tiah Burma 

U#D^al 

N or: !i-Western Frovincen 
Punjab 

C07 

24G 

1,512 

378 

7,102 

3.150 

1,895 

2,079 

2,004 

4.4C6 

1,182 

20,124 

6,453 

6,812 

2.G8G 

2,850 

5,979 

1,500 

27,220 

9,603 

7,210 

887 

784 

1,804 

491 

6 975 
3.293 
2,003 

1,799 ' 
2 UGC 
4,171 
l,Vt>9 
20 251 

6 3< r. 

5 20> 

Total ... 

14, $93 

42,220 

67,113 

10,247 

40.800 

drj<mental Savings Banks 
n-al Army 

Mu lraa ,, ... ! 

uuhay ,, ... 1 

61 5S7 
20,702 
30,115 

85.302 
28.293 
33 020 

136.889 

54,995 

03,130 

71.971 

40.74 j 

21 015 

64-91S 
14,253 
41,220 


103,404 ! 

146,615 

255,019 

134 028 

120 391 

Gr»ml Tct»! ... i 

1,083,527 | 

750,431 | 

1,635,901 

599,151 

1,236,810 


In 187;j the Government Savings Banks of all kinds had a re- 
luii. « T OO.ooOo positois and i‘l,4t)l,090 of deposits. The number 
of Disfiiot.s Savings Banks in JBeng «1 is 110, in which £7J,095 
an held in deposit by 3,046 depositors. 

The nuuiln ; of Money Order Offices open in British India is 
tiu number of orders issued during the year 1671-72 wa« 
2,-1/ia‘h m' onnting in value to £1,251,400, against 2 42,700 
Issued during I he previous year, which amounted to £1,300,600. 

The Ourrfoncy. 

January 1ST2, the note circulation of the Government 
* Mja. r currency I as dcvelopc 1 itself considerably. Forsovt-rat 
Tn o M ih it h: s i x< rdr d ]3 ini lions. For the year 1S72-73 the 
:ivi.*r:»?e net circulation amounted to £12,972,340. The hi^h- 
f! pi ij ii f read od iV; ? llmt of £13/)G0 ; 67:k 
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THE PROVINCIAL FINANCES. 


Lord Mayo’s Action. 

By a Resolution of 17th December 1870 the Government 
India made over to the Provincial Administrations assign¬ 
ments of imperial revenue to meet (he subjoined heads of expen¬ 
diture, in the hope of promoting financial economy and adminis¬ 
trative efficiency. Even at the end of 1872-78, Sir ft. Temple de¬ 
clared that the organization of the system was not sufficiently 
perfected to enable him to certify that the following statement is 
entirely correct. The figures as rendered by the local Govern¬ 
ments, had not then been accepted by the Government of .India. 
In 1871-72 there was an available amount of £5,713/739, of 
which the various local Governments expended £5,153,873, 
leaving a balance of .£260,0G0 to bo carried on to the next 
jear. In 1872-73 there was an amount (balance of former 
year added to fresh allotments) of £0,283,789, against which the 
local Governments have an estimated expenditure of £6,391,181., 
leaving an adverse balance of £107,392 to be provided foi fu 
local resources, which are ample. During 1872-73 a circular 
was addressed to the local Governments, asking opinions aa 
to the working of the system of provincial services ; the replies 
*tvc, unanimously aud strongly, in its favour. 

Net. Charges on account of Services note Provincial. 



Actual?, 

1871-7*/ 

Budget 

’ 

, 

j Regular | 

K 1 i IMllU , 

lucfoftio 

1 

Di HTCftBe. 

' Budget | 1 

1 ft i' • Uilum-il 1 

' Vb? '■ ». n ’ \ h 

1 iteguUr | 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 « 

Jailn 

368,220 

413,310 

377 020 

... 

Cj.Citf 

■ 1 t ),u, , 

£cgietrat\,n (Xet 
Kecoipte) 

43.071 

37,05 "i 

61,9 3 1 

14,8'*7 j 


HM1 -7,MV 

Police 

0,0:1,271 

. 

2.254,184 

162,483 1 

... 

. 

Education 

57 <5,650 1 

722,59s | 

611,315 j 


j 

:..\4o2 4-111.067 j 

| MeU.cal Senlcoa 

304, #60 

83*019 

•H 

... 

S ,»0 

4'7,4’i 4:1.1 v j , 

Printing 

107,798 

139,rtU0 

111.418 

2,109 j 

... 

1 •0,218 —6,300 

1 Mlscollam'orw ... 

28,850 

106.143 

133,561 

#4,408 


\ nr, 1 ’ ■:> 

j P'lbllo-Vorha ... 

1,403,678 

2,167, M 6 

1,700.0:9 

... 

466,830 

1.030 Is 57.Mfl 


' , 'n M 1 

i ■■ j 

6,088,638 | 

6 503,159 

... 

435.39D 1 

|«.1flt72'l r 061,607 

-■ 1 

1 


_ . 
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The Provincial Finaru.:. 
Provincial Receipts and Expenditure, 





ilsoeipta. 



Charges. 

* i 

A ii.'.d, 18^ 1-r.. 



-.- 

Expend 1- 
lute. . 

Closing , 
Balance. j 


Opctiln»T 

balance. 

Boeelpti. 

| Total. | 

Total, j 


£ 


_ 

* 

£ 

£ | 

£ 

Goicrumont uf India 

... 

31,607 

S.,8r,7 

30,105 

— 1,238 

31,807* 

Oudb ... 

i»,nou 

231,717 

244,110 

230,101'! 

6,010 

24-1,110 

Ctffit.il rravlirca. 

1 1 ,ylM 315,01- 

327,C3C' 

341,930 

— 14,014 

327,630 

‘Mi M. Burma ... 

... 

220,711. 

: 2 '.711 

293,190 

27,522 

320,711 

j ... 

59,287 

1,150,084 

1,303,371 

1,200,505 

208,006 

1,508,371 

1 >*. V.. FrOTlncw... 

28,CT; 

681,787 

710,4*3.1 

865,021 

-15V ,VS 

710,033 

j Punjab in ••• 

29,5*21 

613,013 

037,311 

616,076 

21,439 

027,3 H 

i M. Jraa ... 

33,1.7 

. 800,270 

923,737 | 

823,037 

100,100 

923,737 

j r uu.nay ... 

Total 

40.099 

20f.u00 

971,662 

6,510,003 

1,01 1.948: 

5,713,00.1 

07*2,21*0 

1-KiSF. 

89,058 

aOti.nm/ 

1,011,016 

5.71 • ' ,i 

/,*.;;»/ •• Ellinuiti, 




r 



UoyoiQW nt of lu'lla 

—1/238 

33,?47 

32,001* 

31.301 

-2,339 

32.000 

Omii. ... ... 

8.019 

277,19 

235,300 

815.850 

—30,341 

285,506 

... 

-11 314 

321.964, 

810,050 

302.087 

-51,197 

31 ,630 

! Hrul»h i;i.rum ... ... 

27,599 

310,430 

370,1**2 

• "15,1 IV 1 

81,840 

376,055 

1 L’.mj^aI ••• 

318,809 

1/110,007 

i ;3,9 V <! 

1.511,:* 

302,033 

1,9/3, tU‘3 

, N. w. CrovinuM ... 

-151,088 

745,192 

*80,20* 

l,l33,00oj 

—542.716 

' 590,‘-V4 

1 Punjab 

21,438 

1 023,441 

' 

002,610 

1 — 37,Cc8 

011:2 

Maura ... 

100,100 801,022 


003,829 

63, m 

092,022 

Uutubay 

SO.OVib 

1,137,970 


1 1,009,090 


1 u 77,031 




_ 


Total 

20O,O(?d 

tt023,73» 

0.2SJ.789 

0,391. Ill 

;~-l**7,Sl'- 

0,298,789 

i>ti <i c * L'h ..' .V. 1‘•73-71. ^ 


i 





(j ■ -iiuient of ln-)U 


43.761 

40,373 

1 43,911 

-‘,’.539 

40,873 

o tb... ... •••! 

-3 ’ :H 

262,17u 

231, : J'. 

344,00* 

— 113,17* 231,820 

Conti*! Provlnocu 

-81.497 

801.06*^ 

280,1*27 

935 430 

-73.H03 

290.1*47 

iU 


nit. r -,i3cl 

331,000 

U 11,165 

1 —ti^u. 

/.il.ofl'i 

ttwr i ’ ... »- 

SM/'.i 

J,.'i87.Ml ,l j 

! 1,019,079 

1,701,97" 

fctyM'l 

1 1,040.97* 

' W. f rownuos 

-IflJ rim 

737/. H3 

J 1*1,190 

l,2Ui,t:o 

j - i,o2< t o:i 

19k U’i* 

PuTilnh 

— 37,0// 

090,241 

6112 013 

360,026 273 683 

r,«/:*.;•* 

Jl..» ir.9 .»» 

83,1001 

891.1 on | 

oMlHoo 

ou in: 

l 1 M 

J! ii.iiay ... 

79.5o ’ . 

i.oiiioiJ 

i 1,161,6 fU; 


37,762 

i Kji.r.1’* 

TotAl ... 

—lo;,;ijr2| 

5.867 ,flr v i 

; 5.7V7,270 

• 

! -7 III, HI#' A n"?t* 









































Local Funds and Expenditure. 


. 



addition to those Provincial 
local funds and expenditure :— 


assL r nine ids 
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tin:ro are llie old 


LocjI Funds. 



Actual", 1»71'72 


liacfij.'t'j. 


Chatf. ' 



Openin'- 

F:»- 

lanec. 

Receipt*. 

Total. 

Kxpomll- 

tnre. 

j C lcalb z 
ba¬ 
lance. 

Total. 


. , 

£ 

jC 

JC 

£ 

£ 

JC 

Ocvermnonl ol India ... 

20,434 

S9,7ftl 

100,225 

67,252 

31,07 a 

100,725 

OuJh ... 

115,690 1 

16S.443 

281,023 

140,297 

113,72 5 

231.0-5 

Central Provinces 

39,071 

193,496 

210.177 

160,0/0 

60,482 

210,167 

britith Burma ... 

106,389 

9 •.,4(13 

201,867 

131,369 

80,488 

201 837 

Bengal 

226,321 

250,8*2 

682,103 

362,123 

220,03* i 

693.109 

N. W. Provinces 

493,740 

093,121 

1,106,901 

817,004 

C7l),50f» j 

j 1,490,804 

Punjab 

162,027 

610,453 1 

072,609 

337,3:3 

.95,100 1 

i m t m 

Madras ,,, 

824,tt 62 

1,2:3,129 | 

1,682, L> til 

1,:. 30.089 

. 

1, Mi,801 

Bombay 

450,449 

730,426 1 
_| 

1.19\B76 

702,29i 

408,688 , 

_! 

1,1:.- *5 

T-jIal 

1 1,012,403 

4,300,191 

( 1 341.051 

lic,^:7 

3,223,-7 : 

1 0/441, -..1 

*-—-- — J 

._ 
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Lord Northbrook’s Action. 

Oil il: ‘ 17 1 h August 1:72 the Go'cnmr Gcmi .1 .uCYuMril 
issued a circular letter to all Local Governments, callin': t r re¬ 
turns Lowing all cesses, rates, dues andtaxo! lcvi< .1 in British 
India, other than tho imperial revenues ;--*Aml fur ropruls 
horn the several Local Governments and from some of ihe host 
locni oflicei" v iio come into direct contact isith lit people. upon 
the pie ;ion whether any, and what, tax s imperial, prownnul, 

local 6r municipal, now exi ting, or about to be impose* . 
feeling of discontent hi the country or amongst any p; Uvula! 
feceliou of the people;—And for tho opinion ot the Ln.,J (i 
enunc-nfcs whether any change* are desirable in the m ’ a 
raising any of th • xhtiuu revenue*' winch it L nut pi op ul to 
i ban don. 

Oh the 22ml March 1$73 iliuGovernment reviewed tin* vi i-1». ,n , 

• Ucsolution Scleral meo^ures lor ‘he levy o! 7>:al inU^umi invrs 
l«i\o )m«vSi)d ivdo law duihig the last two mu* jsome imn c liuloly 
Censeiph'Uil lip m the Ko-Olut 1.870 U 
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Cessation of Local Taxation . 
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ocon initiate*! before the Resolution was issued. The only 
objection that has -been raised to the general principles of this 
police is contained in the opinion which some officers have 
expressed either that the Government is, or that it is thought 
p,y t ] )e people to be, chargeable with a breach of faith, it it 
imposes local rates or cesses upon the land during the currency 
of a settlement, whether permanent or temporary. Tins 
objection is based upon the assumption that a settlement of 
iho find revenue exempts the proprietor or farmer from any 
t . 1Vll j.- lU of the profits that he tnay derive from the land. It 
is obvious that this assumption, if correct, would render lm* 
> ori-cubic any scheme of local rating. The questions, first, 
wo ilu.r the objection is just in itself, and, second, whether, 
oveu though arising from misapprehension, it ought nevertheless 
pi he respected, have repeatedly occupied the anxious attention 
ot the Government of India and of Her Majesty’s Government 
in England, and the decision of Her Majesty’s Government was 
eventually given in the following words:— 


‘ r U ' 1 J O 

• n/tu’nc'v s Government bavo now to Intimate to your ExcoJleuPy tho conoluMon to 
wfciih hiw corncafter a careful *on«ideMUlon of a controversy which has now bean 

. " ‘ r T o n^^ >,ars. This cjnolusion is, that rating lor h>cul expouUiturc 1* 

an it has hitherto boon regarded in all the province* o? the.Empire, an taxation 
■r i ai'tln Tom The ordinary land revenue; that th • h v; Ur of such rates uni u ho 

hn, ! f irre--;/ uvo of the amount of their land ier,suimK, involve no breach 

5 ;,i ia t i - It h .Tt he • overt,meat, wboth r as hohler. of permanent or of torn- 

..bp, "-eauch .ate-are lovit tut all, the-ought, as far ;.a may !■ v *- 

ui ulvimi *<iuluiy.’ Wlhout UHtiuctlea Mia vtaoM wo. Ptiou, upon all th* boUcrc ot 
prnporiy vcccM&Ibi® t M tho rate/’ 


property 1 VUVi * i * 

AVhil t. however, tlio Governor General in Council expressed 
l,i„ debnmiuntion to carry out this general policy, His Excel¬ 
lency declared that no further increase of local taxation is now 

required, 
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Early Education in India. 


CHAPTER I. 
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PUBLIC' INSTRUCTION PREVIOUS TO 1834. 

1 ms history of education in India is divided into three 
well-defined periods—(1). From the earliest efforts of tho Glms- 
fian Missionaries and of the people themselves, followed hy the 
•action of the Government, up to 1S6F (2). From the Do* - 
patch of 1-So-t, which reorganised the State system end aid* d 
all other efforts on a mm-religious but catholic basis, up to 
'-$70-71. (*>). From the close of that year, when the linmi i d 

Cmiti'd of the funds for public instruction was made uvcl 
b\ the CeOt^d to the eight Provincial Governments. 

Bengal and Northern India- 

Wan’en Hasting established the first educational inhibi¬ 
tion endiAVed by State in India-the Calcutta Madrid 
or Mahomcdan College iu '^0, paying for the site out id Ins 
own pocket In 17l)i Mr. J\\natlutti Duncan founded a mu, tier 
college for tho Hindoos at bpuires-the Sanscrit Oollvge. 
A Swedish Missionary, Mr. Kievmf.'.der, had prov.omdy 
opened a school chiefly for poor ClmstnuV"t p.»»« n- 

1,age, and the Militni v Orphan Society cared fo\‘ > h '' mut-.i* u 
6f .English 0 In i7S9 iho Calcutta i* roe School Society 

was funned out of two old loO’d. chimtica for the same class 
for whom Mr. Kicrnauder first caved. The East 
pany which, in a despatch of l<159. had formally deelar d i Imir 
dosire by nil possi <le means to propagate Christianity, Hcut 
out a schooliouster to Madras >o cully as lw . «"d m 
175:; assioued. 500 pagodas a year to that Govvv.imeni 1 r 
the cneoiua u’incnl ot missionary enterprise at its d.,u• -ti-“• 
lint lhe political position given to the Company hy lh van- 
Sapiences of the victory of Plays \y led the I n 
^m-vjinU to adopt the opposite e\iiemO. 
attempt to introduce a clause fur the < ucouragm.mnt 

stonaries and sd •" • rs ' 111 ‘‘ p 1 '!'"' 1 '! , ’ 

u.on.h l.N resolutions are recorded m ilm.iourj.al* "I the 1 o -e 
of Commons. In 1804 Lord Wellesley for tho rns urn .. y 

asserted that Government education must bo based u n. ■ 

principle of religious neutrality. . . 

.In \he Charter ot ISIS, a clause was uwr' I ho 

motion of* Mr. Robert Percy Smith, a Uo.ubm G ulr, 
mom. and late Advocate General at Calcutta. and. «■ 
saudioued by the Earl of Buckinghamshire 


Huts und tiicir 
Mr, WilUuiortv's 


men 


J'u e 
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Education in India . 

of Use Board of Control, providing Unit “it shall !•« 
lawful t* >r tho Governor General in Council to direct that out 
of any surpliu which may remain of the rents, revenues and 
profits," after defraying aU’civil and military charge's, “ a Mini <»t 
nob less than one lakh of rupees (£1 0,000) in each year shall be 
set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 1 item- 
;urc uud the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories ut 
India/’ This clause, to which the Court called the Cover nor 
il’s special attention iu a despatch of the 6th September 
1 ■: is the foundation stone of the present system of educaj.vm 

in Jndia, On the 3rd Juue 1814 the Court of Directors fssuej 
111 , dr first educational despatch, relative to the disposal of Uie 
lakh of rupees. 


The fallowing paragraphs from the same despatch are remark¬ 
able for their reference to the indigenous schools, and to their 
nielli „! of instruction which war actns.Vy borrowed for adoption 
iu England, as also to the principle afterwards developed through¬ 
out I lie several Province? iu India of local cesses lev ied for tho 
t.v.djl.ohnieut and nyPntenanco of elementary rural schools:— 


n v * ynf or w ,v^ Jfcrtlculur satisfaction npon this occasionit 0 that 4S«t1**faislio4 festur© 
of Inisfimi polKy whU'h prevails l» sonic parts of India, aRfl ay which lb© ImrltUoiton til Ur© 
r.' fl crovli *& foi by u. certain rhvg.- up^n ihe prndtkco ol tbo so* nod »»y otbflr eu* 

iV.tv.1m..;, u fut our of l Ui* viil.tgo to .Iioir. tth.mretta reby rci».1©rc«1 pub.lr ser r mt* of tun 
coinnmniiv. lLo dvj ic of Infraction that from lime lumotipi i. i :ih b«»©u pr.w. tise-i un let 
tii- masterp Liu levelv tl th* lil*Ltu tribute of prab.e by l.sf... p:ion in ibi* country, 
-Eo rioii-.u cf U ;0 Kcvoroiui L'v. r-ell formerly not Madras ; *ml it t* now 

mot'*! by which c-luc-aiton iu conn noted in our national esubllehtuuw©, from* 
r nvirilon of the facility UaUoidH in the acquisition of lan gnu ;•* by simplifying the pro©©©* 
v ( M.loc.'! j. I bln vtUJur ibio uw.l L. n ;l*»n t liI«t;Uti)U of Cbc .Guiloo* is rep-to 
1,. * I, v. the ..book of revolution*. and to Us operrui -n In p- rlbc 1 the c**'ier« I lutolli- 
k r , . ’ n.ulves tmaarib ami accuuntant# Wo are so *t r uug v p •>: Us .*t -at 

bit ity. tj , , .>0 are desirous you .sbouM tuber .* tiioa. i»ron ' > 

rent i nnu that yon M M ; ort t«> mi lh?i r«. 4 u • .1 your ?r ur. 

t)io Litoieo'.lon of Government i - - h’l vh.ngc teaebors in all ibt'ir , i l 
p.,.| liinrU"',/, '*y some fAVonrablo distinction, to . h 'ivMu-i! muon/ 
rie l hy uUjiurlor n.<rlt 01 u •q ili' , iurnit<«: iur bituib « r 
ll jtui|;f U « a-mii arisen wlih any 
t.iooa villa 


•n lun » vom 
pi. all 


_ . __ _ ... .. _ r line t bnracter 11 tbit 

taachc*'I ure bcitl iu *ri at va:.cr:. :iui. t luougbout 1 


of ll.- p e- 
lr if mi lb- lu-iMUlni© 

gh : s Hiol Muui inltlo.-. 

who m.t> be ru' 
r. Hull ' in • ’ 'i j.j,, :ir, 
uutry, wo uuderauiuil 


Iii liiii review of education in British India puor to 185 !■. from 
vli -!i • any of these facts are taken, Mr. Umler-S* cretury Howell 
rcouiil:fi that it is mucli to be regretted that., as each '/rovin'•: 
f e || wilder our rule, the Government did not take «dvantage of 
iI.m t :n e • l.rn the preside of conquest or gratitude for delivery 
fi , )M . ;iv and oppression were strong in the popular mind, 
to m dvO tlie village school an important feature in the vilhigo 
h yc». ot that was almost evc vwlicre transmitted us, Hod 
ihb boon done, and had the numerous village allowance been 
orated to this object, and had the Government devoted itself 
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J r rom 1815 to 18 - 3 . 

lie improvement of school books amt .-choolmastors, ins 
1 establishing a few new schools of it own ."id ill ruby encm r- 
aging the belief that it was for the State, and not forth ■ commu¬ 
nity, to look after education, the work of general imjiiovoiiumt 
would have been substituted for the work -1 par: io.1 cunsmicUon, 
and we should now have had in every Province a really 
adequate system ot national primary education. Sir Thomas 
Munro aimed at this in Madras, as did Mounts' uuvt Mi phinsi one 
in Bombay, and Lord William Bontinck in Bengal, but their 
views, were overridden by men who, if less far-seeing, were more 
persistent. 

The despatch concluded by a request that the .Governor 
General would take " the earliest opportunity 1 ’ of submit¬ 
ting for consideration any plan calculated to promote the 
object in view. Wars led .to “the great omUiou” to act 
on this provision of the Charter of JS13, which was com¬ 
mented on in the Parliamentary enquiry of 1853. Menu, 
while the early efforts of t ho Sera to pore Missionaries at 
the beginning of the century were developed by (lit v M..bli.di- 
pmnt ut schools for natives and of the Benevolent Institution 
in 18011, for poor Christians, culminating m the oeatiou ami 
endowment of the first Missionary College iu India .** Sorum- 
pm-e. Mr. May, a missionary, founded several scliOob in ,.n l 
nrouiid Chinsurali and the first graiit-iu uid'ever made, or 
its. ♦;()() a month, was assigned to them. 

Lmicu efforts led L >d Hastings to issue, on the f n 1 Oc- 
tebfi 181.3, a minute declaring ills solicit"do l *r tit* nmral 
a,, d intellectual cjudi'ion of the Nam, 0 , and I auxieiy 
see established and maintained some syM m of pn’>- 
ih.: education. He thought that tho humble but val-U* 
a kle class of village schoolfnasters claim d the hr*d. place 
ln the iliscussioir and that the efforts of GoVeinmeu Inmld l.o 
directi?d to the improvement of enisling tuition and l" i!» ? »1 1 11*. 
snm of it to places and persons now out 1 its r< ach. Tib i was 
followed, in 1817 by tho establishment of the \ idynlawt or 
A nglo-lndtan College in Calcutta. Tin touudalmn of tf s 
College marks an important era in the liMoty of ei'.'mai’ »i» in 
India as the first spontaneous desire manifest* 1 by I in.* Natives 
of the country for in iructiou in English and the iiicrmme of 
’Kuropo, Tims was tho fnab blow to Oriental literature and 
science heretofore exclusively cultivated iu the Government, 
Colleger. Tho new institution was started at a rnoctmj: of 
ib 'tiy of the lending Natives of Calcutta nt tho lious*-ol tho 
Chief clmdice, Sir .Hyde East. 

Loid Hustings retired in 1S23, and Li- it "p'*i*"; suc¬ 
cessor, Mr, Adam, distinguished himself Lv u( L>i u»uh ; - 
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t\ hndy to carry out the policy intended by ihe fra* 

1 i*'h <»l i Ini educational clause in the Charter ol 1 fc> 1 3. In- 
ib Mn*/d by Mr. Melt Mackenzie, the author of the first Note 
on education, Air. Adam appointed a General Committee of 
Public Instruction for the purpose of ascertaining tile slate of 
education in the Bengal Presidency, and of “ the public institu¬ 
tions designed for its promotion, and of considering, and from 
1 Mu*' to rime submitting to Government., the suggestion of such 
im: • siires us it may appear expedient to adopt, with a view to 
tl 1 ;tler instruction of the people, to the introduction among 
them f useful knowledge including the sciences and arts o 
Iai .( and to the improvement of their moral character.” This 
(VinAiitee was composed of the following gentlemen, then 
among the most distinguished members of the Civil Service :— 
Messrs. J. 11. Ilarington, J. P» Larkins, \V. B. Martin, \\ . L>. 
B;i\lev. H. Shakespear, Holt Mackenzie, Henry T. Ptinsep, 
A. Thirling, J. C. C. Sutherland, with Mr. H. II Wilson as 
.‘Vm iary. To them the Government made over the management 
M the entire business of education, subject to its own general su- 
peivT-hui arid within the limits ul the funds assigned tor the 
} in pose. This assignment consisted ol ihe appropriations Sanc¬ 
tum* d to existing iiistitmionh, ami the annual lakh of rupee3 
pi . hiv’d 1 *\ the Charter of ]M3 with the accumulation of arrears 
ml min. ,t at the rate of IK$3,200 per annum from the begiu- 
vf J8:!l lo the date of the formation of the Committee. 
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Tl is honorary boaril did a great, work for 30 jears. About 
i, , lime col leg into schools began lo spring up in Tie. JSmlii- 
\\\i M iu Tr ainees also—at Agm P'--, at Delhi in 1&-*K 
ut, L. rcillv in 1«:!7. Of tin- • the most important was at 
].),•!!,j. In I ~ t 4g, an Oiienlal College, supported bv voluntary 
i i'il u lions from Mahomed.m gen tinmen, had been founded 
oucourogement of Persian and Arabic. I ut 
tj, : . cn I<•;;!. ;iii 1 1 other aca l- uio institutions mid long nince 
f 111 1,■ 11 .mi > (h. p).liable neglect. In JS23 the East Indian, or 
m,\od. (• an in u ii 1 1 y of Calcium established a xchoul f*»r Urmi 
i\ ,‘um, whi-di afterwards became the Dove ton College and 
Dchooi. on its being endowed by Captain Dovnton in 1S5T 

In December 1831 the Committee of Public Instruction m tied 
it . fbs' report, from which it appears that the tot J numb r *u 
i ,stiiu(i nis then under its control was U with b.T ( )0 pnpilt ; 
; be I edu< a<i mal receipts for the j e u w ~ \ 8 R®. 

ond tli .- i on cxpendi' -re Us. £.‘.>3,994. r Jlio following tab* j hs 
annexed. in view to enable a comparison in detail to be lowed 
v.ab »he uaCLivS of su‘U.:quentyears: — 
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From IS23 to 1 SB6. 
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expenditure in 1 S.*'!. 


- - II co ptu to 1831. 


Schools, 


( Calcutta Madraaa 
ntid 


Pupils " at P-' 

U! I 111! 11 


JiS. 


n.«. 

v s " .'{(i,0i»0 Annual Grunt 


i Mnpiit-li Depur*nunt ... 
Saii.-sKi-iC Celle ga 

8 Anglo l i.diau • olle^c 

4 Hcioghly Mud rasa 
A i h rifiiiah School 

0 JOi.-tugulpore School .. 

( Benarta College 

7 j .and 

( l?uglish Department... 

8 A hahnbad School 
Jan pore College 
'Sugar School 
Cawnpore School 
Ana College 

A jmcor School 

! Delhi College 
and 

tfuglieh department.. 
Total 1 upils 


U 

10 

11 

12 

13 




100 
1 fit I’ 
-4f Ml 

77 

IGn f 

10 I 
roo 1 
10 
:m 

1 13 
1N() 
01 
300 

lOu 


a, no 


&dd C hov$*A for— * 18 

1 hntu.g 
Boo Us 

Donations. I >■>? *. v »- c . 
Committee’s Ollico 

Do. liatablitthnv nt 

Grand Total 11s. 


4 . 0 Calcutta Ma lta u .. 
;;o Onn 

2C.21 i ^..nscrit i ui!« ge 
37 3311 

7 'Joii Benares do. 

3 Cop 

Agra do. 

35 GUO 

interest General Fund 

1 20Q| 


Ks 

1 OO.00H 

3tj lh» . 


l ouul 

l,20o 

-1 StHI 
10 0 u. 
:: Goo i 
10 Ml 1 

9. Guo 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Benares 
-Agia 
1 looghly 


2,28,991 

15 On* 

r> .u(« 

5,0. 0 
G ( Oiii 
0,0 i 


2 0.3,991 j Grand B«U lie.. 


25.000; 
20,000 
If> uooj 

30,073 

v 87 » 

y 7nl 

. . 


75,047, 


Hie period from . 1 S7>(> was umiln i by (he« imp ,1 mt 

B'vonts, the ishvbli?' merit oi ilie Cumuli of ftcnilan 1 Cmlr-.. in 
C;i!«*urio by Dr. l)utT in ISoO, (lm deulur.cion lb•«t l.i-h i 
should he the language of the higher cdncai n, i.i l*o\dim 
chiefly to Macaulay, and the in.-Utuiiun of ih lb: m-d (’•- 
J7> Isrji'. r iT jo report *1’ Mr. Adam, deputed by L« W j it:.>,i 
Ikntinek in 18*15, showed fho extmil of indigemui,, « Tiunai imi in 
f h-:,... 1. His pro} w.miU \v«.'»v. those and they aro onh u«»w. in hv;S ( 

‘ in' earned om fully—(I.) That in view to the impr..vein* nt 
of all i .dig-enous iiisi imiions the village seh< ‘alnn^ters Humid,a . 
the iiist .-stop, be placed under the SupurnD. nJoneo «»f a .ip.-cial 
Inspects; and under local Native Coium:ttees, 1 . mestei» 
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fnoroos) were to bo publicly and periodical!) examined, nml 
encom: ge l by rewards proportioned to their own qualifier lions 
and tlu)ntt?iiniionf,s of their scholars—a normal school for selected 
teacher; being establish^ in every district iu which the propo¬ 
sal might ho earned out. For the support of these improved 
schoolmaster.-*, small jagheers of land in each village were to ho 
assigned. (2). That one or more districts should be selected for 
the tiiul of tho scheme. (3). That in each district so selected 
should ho made an educational survey giving exact details of 
the papula mu, the existing moans of instruction, aid the state 
of ii* schools and attendance. And ( 4) that the Government 
«»lf eiu undertake the preparation and distribution of a series of 
cm menhir school hooks. Mr. Adam strongly urged that some 
of me lakh of rupees annually devoted to education under Act 
of Parliament should be appropriated in furtherance of his pro¬ 
posals, in view to the establishment of a really national system. 

At this period also the Pres3 was delivered from censorship by 
Sir C. Metcalfe’s Act XI. of 183o drawn up by Macaulay. Under 
Unit Act, native presses have been established and native pub¬ 
lications issued in great numbers all over India, the only ebook 
upon them being the assimilation of the Indian to the English 
law of sedition and libel carried out by the Legislative t Turned 
in 187f>. In 1837 the vernaculars were substituted for Per urn 
in the (Joints. 


Next to the Seram pore College the first endowment applied 
to education as from the funds left let pious uses by M homed 
Moli ;iu f a iShea who died in is:)f. P.-rt of these funds was dcvc»*- 
, d to the establish rue n. of the Hooghly Madrim in IS ML In 
i s7 ;> they were assigned » lahon ui fi U g 

lit i:JIV t hrougliout lk i.gal. L«id AnclJ.mil’s doXir- tu cncour- 
i( gf ,,i jciii;i 1 and vernacular learning led tu additioiml expend! • 
lib- 0 , and in \) ;vmber I H* an extra. lakh and-u ludf of nipo •* 
v,ad.i .i to ho aim nl grai which then amounted to Us 
4,8 I>j)S. s i fn 1 ihe year. Uy tins means the Uoyommenfc was on- 
t (> '-’uppu si < colteg' cout-.iniug 2,1 1* stud nts, lb, Kng- 
li d. schools with ° 43 f s<ud jits, aud Vernacular schools iu li »•- 
o il, P-lnr, Cun ick,Hiid Assam, including the schools aflat bed to 
;|j J j ;jv ioo Colit . , at all of which 2,077 youths were i.r -r ? 

dvin • inv(.i iitiou iu their own language, in 1642 th limn 
, ,1 Comni't-co' was abolished, and in its stead a Council of 
Kil,n- '.lion w;«s formed. .In 1844, the (Joveiurncm of India 
Miietimicd the appointment, of an Inspector of Uollegen nml 
,m tin Co ■ IV uc* s ol L'ungjil Mv. Irelcu-l, tur 
j4i0 ly lTmciptd ot lit Dacca College, was the Jirst Inspectm. 



Mr. Thomason a Scheme. 



urnrHardinge passed an order to throw open the public » 

vice to qualified* young men from the various educational ins¬ 
titutions. In five years from the date of tne order only «a 
students from Government colleges passed the test, anti oi Uioso 
only eight or nine were appointed to the public service, ilie 
University test soon superseded this. In 1840 the Calcutta 
Normal School was opened. 

The first step taken to provide a national system of popular 
education was by Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, in 1843. After an inquiiy similar to 
that of Mr. Adam in Lower Bengal, Mr. Thomason declared 
that the state of things revealed was a “ standing reproach to 
the British Government, whose simple duty it was to remove it, 
and to have every peasant in the country taught to read, write, 
and cipher with sufficient intelligence to keep the accounts of 
his own lauds, and to understand the nature of his own rights and 
h is own tenure. This was the great want. It was universal, 
for it extended equally all over the country; it was great, for 
tin, ignorance was extreme; it was pressing, for the piotecuon ot 
rig ht°and prevention of wrong was the first duty of a Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Thomason decided to associate education m Die 
mind’s of an agricultural population with the revenue system of 
the i-ountry, as the best means of arousing the muss of the 
peopl o t0 " a seL£e of the value of sound elementary instruction. 
In tin's view, every village of a certain size was to ha, o its own 
school and master supported by an endowment o', not less than 
five acre 3 of land from tire village community, of the annual 
value of R s . 20 to Rs. 40. Where the village community would 
grant tl je land, the Government would remit the public demand 
en the, i arit l so assigned. The Court of Directors objected to 
11 and sanctioned a modified scheme, But the pni t ip o o a 
t iiool ces 3 was afterwards urged by tho Secretory A . ^ ate m 
1859 , and has been carried out ova- the greater pa ’1 ot Indm 
except Bengal. 


There is no notice of female education as a recognised nm t of 
the Government scheme prior to 1850. A beginning hud, m. eed, 
been made bv charitable societies prior to tins date, and as em 
1821, Miss Cooke (Mr.. Wilson) was deputed by tho Li u h • i 
foveign School Society, to open a School tor lem.de UukIu. i at 
Calcutta. In 182(i she bad 30 schools apu fiOO pupiU um.a I mi 
charge, which were concentrated in 1828 into a Untie. bc\wo 


(.under 


Y Kl.b il NY Cl C U o > , V- 

committee called the Ladies Society for JNaii 
% * 1 1 ^ been A 


E-intatim Other similar schools had also 
But just as Lord William Benfi 


Fen ml ’ 


had veun > \ cd to attafk 
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'nfecl had overcome the prejudice against anatomy and Euro¬ 
pean medical ecu nee, so Lord Dalhousie was encouraged to 
introduce into India the European view of the necessity of 
education for women. Instigated by Mr. Bethune, who in May 
1819 had successfully opened a female school in Calcutta, the 
Governor General informed the Council of Education that 
henceforth its functions were definitely and systematically to 
embrace female education, than which no single change in 
tho habits of the people was likely to lead to more important 
and beneficial consequences. The Governor General thought 
it quite possible to establish female schools in which such 
precautions for tho seclusion of the girls might be adopted as 
the customs of the country required. All possible encouragement 
should be given to any attempt proposed by the Natives in this 
direction, and the chief civil officers in the interior were to use all 
the means at their disposal to further the object in view. Tho 
Council warmly took up the proposal, and the first female* 
school recognised by the Government was established utide^ 
a Committee of Native gentlemen at Baras cl. 

Ju 1851 the old Vidyalya, or Hindoo College, became the p re¬ 
sent Presidency College. Almost the last act of the Council 
Education was to report, on the 9th September 1854, on 
Dulhousie’s proposal to introduce Mr. Thomason’s system 
Bengal, “ that a subject so vast can only be adequately ca rried 
out by tb? resources of Government." Lord JJalhousift* “ a( * 
declared that it was “ the plain duty of the Governm ien t 
India at once to place within the reach of the people of Ben¬ 
gal and Bcher, those means of education which, notwith standing 
oik anxiety to do so, -we have hitherto failed in presenting to 
them in an acceptable form.” 


Bombay. 

So far back as 1718, a charity school was opened at the Pre¬ 
sidency Town, and was supported by voluntary contribution.-, 
until when it received a grant from tho Court of Direc¬ 

tors. Ik 18J 1? missionary ageucy began to take up thft work. 
The American Mission was first in the field, and by 18*21 had 
.ostab i dmd 24* vernacular schools with 1,4.34 children, cud one 
female school attended by 54 children. In 1815 the Bombay 
Education Society was formed, and besides opening a central 
ncliool at Bombay, established Bchools at Tanna and Bivach sup¬ 
ported by subscriptions and Government grants. 

J ri 18‘]1 the “ Poona College" for the encouragement of on- 
rjfjuL Jean' mg nud the study of Sanscrit, metaphysics, grammar , 
logic and astronomy was opened by Mr, Chaplin, the Corn mis- 
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in the 'Deccan. A part of. the Duxina Fund, established 
by the Peshwas for the encouragement of learned Hindoos, but 
long degraded into a more alms, was applied to the support of 
this College; it was not successful. From its foundation in 
1322, however, the chief interest centres in the Bombay Native 
School Book and School Society. The Konkan Society was 
aitiliated to it, a.iid Government recognised it as the general so¬ 
ciety for the Presidency. The Society issued an annual report 
from the year 1824, and these reports continue in a regular se¬ 
ries (the Society having, however, changed its name in 1-827 to 
4< Bombay Native Education Society”) until 1810, when the So¬ 
ciety merged in a Board of Education, 

Jn 1835 the funds raised iu honour of Mountstuart Elphiu- 
stone from the interest of which one or more Professorships 
should be established, “ to be held by gentlemen from Great 
Britain until the happy period arrived when natives shall be 
fully competent to hold them,” for teaching the English lan¬ 
guage, the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe, led to the 
establishment of what is now the Elphinstone College. In 1832, 
Government fixed its annual donation to public instruction 
at Ks 20,000, as it had noted with alarm that while the State 
had ‘spent Rs. 2,01,923 between 1826 and 1830, and while the 
European community had subscribed Rs. 8,183 to education, 
the native community had contributed only Rs. 4,7H*« 

The total number of scholars in 1S35 was— 


island of Bombay 
Marathce Districts 
Goojratee ditto 


1,029 

i,ac* 

2,128 


6.U1S 


From 1843, a fee of one anna began to bo charged iu Hie 
Government vernacular schools. From this time the Board 
went on teadily increasing the number of its vernacular schools , 
the attendance, which was 5,824 iu 1840-41, was 3,022 iu 1844, 
an d the Government grant was Rs. 1,25,000. In 1810, an 
school was opened at Alimedabad, at Rutnagireo iu 1*813 ; at 
Ahmednugur and Dhar var in 1S48 ; Broach in 1849 ; Satara in 
1852; K-ijkote and Dhulia in 1853. The people of Dhulia sub¬ 
scribed a school fund of Rs- 25,000, The Grant. Medical College 
was opened in November 1S45, The activity of the Jhvwd 
was nevor greater thau in the last year of it. existence, fuel it % 
vemo'kablo that it both conceived a wide scheme of vill.-go 
^Toolgj and established the voluntary system known as iho 
“ partially self-supporting system, 0 which it declared to be — 
“ bo-; i on the only sound principle on which any national 
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of “education can bo extensively and successfully 
carried out. 1 ' It left the number of scholars in Government 
schools thus— 

In TCngliab pchoola ... 1.7 ... 2,800 

,, Vernacular,, ... ... ... ... 18.683 

Total ... 21.718 

Whereas, n hcii the Board was formed in 1840, there were 877 
pupil's in English schools, and 6,549 pupils in the vernacular 
schools. Thus the number of schools and scholars, and the 

expendit , was about trebled during the 15 years of tho 

Hoard's administration, and the quality of the schools was ccr- 
tai My improved in a higher ratio than the number. 

Madras. 

The Lutheran Missionaries established schools early in 
the eighteenth century in South India. In 1787 the Court 
of Directors authorised a permanent annual grant of 250 
pagodas each towards the support of three schools which 
hud been established under tho direction of Schwartz. 
The Court further directed that a similar allowance should 
l, e granted to any other schools which might be opened 
f u* tbo same purpose. In January 1812, a Sunday School was 
established at St. Thomas' Mount, at the suggestion, and under 
the direction of the military chaplain at that Cantonment and 
by tho voluntary contributions of several Europeans at the 
Pro ,; l e ncv. The object of this school svas to afford el men- 
tary infraction on the Lancasterian plan to the nixed and 
native diildrcr- of the military and others resident there. The 

oilier. a:> well as the plan of tuition being highly approved by 
the Government, an endowment of 300 pagodas per annum was 
granted from the 1st January 18)2, 

The first attempt, however, in this Presidency to take up 
-ducation on a large and systematic scale, was initiated, in 1822, 
L > the Governor, Sir Thomas Munro, who instituted an inquiry 
ihio the indigenous schools and the existing state of education. 
The inquiry was followed by the formation at tho Presi¬ 
dent'v TVwn ot a Board of Public Instruction in 182-j. The 
Cb>mnn- c* had authority to establish two prinoipcu schools 
in eaidi Collectorate, and one inferior school in oath taloofc, 
iin p i\, this purpose tho Court of Directors sanctioned an 
annual outlay of ltfl. 50,000. Under this arrangement 14 
collect orate schools aud 18 talook schools were - t on foot, 
together with a central school at the Presidency Town. 
'Jt^eliou 1 1 be noted that Sir Thomas Munro aimed at a scheme 
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aacular education for the mass of the people, and endea- 
, like Mr. Thomason in tne North-Western Provinces, to 
found this scheme on the indigenous schools of the country, and 
thus he hoped to secure the real co-operation of the people. 
But Sir Thomas Munro did not live to carry out his scheme 
and iii 1830 it was pronounced a failure. All the schools in 
the provinces were abolished and the Board was superseded by 
a “ Committee for Native Education,” which was directed to 
organise a normal school for training teachers in view to the 
eventual establishment of English schools in different parts of 
the country. This measure was taken in accordance with what 
was understood in Madras to bo the object ox Lord Willhu i 
Bentinck's Resolution of 7th March 18G6. 

Actuated by the policy of the day. Lord Elphinstone, in 1839, 
projected the establishment of a college to be called the Madras 
University, with which a limited number of provincial schools 
wore to be connected by scholarships. A new body was con.siitu- 
f'-d in June 1845 as the “ Council of Education.” The primary 
°hject of this Couucil was to organize and superintend oertaiu 
public examinations of candidates for appointments in tbo 
public service, a certain number of wliicli were to be annually 
offered under Lord Ilardinge’s Resolution of 1844 lor general 
competition, with a view to the encouragement of educa- 
To this Council was entrusted th 1 of the fiindd 

annually allotted to education which had beou increased iu 
•^0 to a laldi of rupees ; of this sum half war, appropriated to 
the Madras University, and of the remainder Rs, 80,000 were 
designed to the establishment ol five provincial schools aud 
Ls* 20,000 for grants-in-aid, with a view to the improvement 
&nc? extension of private schools. Of the five provincial schools 
the first was established at Cuddalor in 1853 and the rest ••hoio 
ly afterwards. 




i 


General Policy- 

From the day that Warren Hastings founded the i\I .homo- 
dan College at Calcutta, remarks Mr. Ho well, until the esta¬ 
blishment of the three Universities as the crown of |1 k* cduca* 
b !,, u;,l structure, the invariable tenor of every order, the ulti ¬ 
mate object of every effort bas been to benefit the Natives of 
India and qualify them to hold offices of trust in then own 
coui try. If knowledge be power, England has not hesitated 
•° offer this power freely and persistently, by puvate 1 laiLy 
and by public grant, to India, 
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CHAPTER II. 

‘ PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FROM 1364 TO 1871. 

In 1854. 

Tjie Parliamentary inquiry previous to the fourth renewal 
of the Company's Charter in 1853 resulted in Sir Charles Wood 
ordering, and the Court of Directors sending out, the great Edu¬ 
cational Despatch of July 1854—the Charter of Indian Education 
■which, in the words of Lord Dalhousie, “ contained a scheme 
of education for all India, far wider and more comprehensive 
•tJ'iM the Local or the Supreme Government could ever have 
ventured to suggest. It left nothing to be desired, if, indeed, 
it did not authorise and direct that more should be done than 
ia within our present grasp.” The despatch of 1854 was con¬ 
firmed by Lord Stanley's despatch of 1859, after the assumption 
of the Government of India by the Crown. The two together 
form the present “ Educational Code” the provisions of which 
have been thus officially summarised : — 

• The mi \U: ubjo.: i uf thu former deapttoU is to dlv:r: the effort"' of the QovcvnroorV from 
i ]\,) c ki'juiU’U of the higher c’msbob, upon whom they had tip to that date been too cxoiu* 
r.i > c 1 y anJ to run, them to the wider d illusion of o to uiou amoug ail c.awo¬ 

of t .o people , and eapooiady to (be provision of primary lu.uruulion for tho m.. • j« 
h’V’b Instruction in to to provided by tlie direct lntii utuentnllty of Government ana a com* 
p !i; t y uiie, irvie i und^r the direct authority of Oowemment, i ou ft* b 

i. u:u < r i‘ t- mn.tf lumls f.-r tbr j> lrpoae. 'Ibo system mu t he ejeu-udeu upward* by 
■ho caUi. 1 1 ittbuieul of (Jovornment pohuoi* a< modclo, t - bo nu pom idol g:^dually by school* 
to,.port 1 cn ih on aid principle. This pi.ncipi" i3 tote of perfect itygioua noatrii.’ty, 

•I •r.ji.,1 in r*- ;uhtr tu!c: i ‘ap ed to tbo cnrirn •Uno j of each proviuco, and uiearjv nn 1 pub¬ 
licly 1 before the-.ative.i of Indie. Schools, whether purely GovornmenL ir:.uitui)o-a 

or aided, iu ah oi wi *!a (excepting Normal School*) tbo payment ot *omo ieo. U >wovor 

i, iu ui, i to be tbo rule, are to i:o In regular g’.udatiou from thoso which give th hit- - 
ub'Uionii , . in itr i. ilou to the b’ghe. coilogce ; and the bc-:t pnpils o» one grade tir.« to climb 
* 1 ’. , (git tno other p. idea by m* ana of sch iliushlpa obtained in tne low. 1 , r.chool, an I tenable 

in \l,j- bii'her. i > pr.>vldo nmohr.i. Normal vSchoo!^ i> o to bo v -raUllsbe 1 lu .i\ m ilV!L ' : "» 

,u»d allowances given for the uuppori of those who poiue "i au uptues \ far tenon- 

i l4 ut;. 1 i,;o wiling u d-voto them iclvo.i to the profession of school nuv.er lytioi 
nn - i u >j h /in l that, at no distant period, inn-uuUoua v - y bo in ope ulon lu all tuo 
iire.ji b-'ie .* oarmlateil to supply manor a for ah :x.. ;o.-» Of ftob'iol*. iri ’-..erf iu tlmo 
i -: y tu li'ii!’ ’ u it u!t:»;:ei. • t obviate, tho r. cj .ty of ryoruiting the . •aout.cnfti 

fc'i.ri. m * , nr...r of oik made in tiugh ud. J ho medium of education jo to bo 

tbo Vornacuj.ilanguage-* uf India, uuo which tho bai» element a." tread '.v iu Fu y, ..m h 
eh >uM bo irai dated. »uch translation* aio to Ic advertised for, and liborally toward** 
Vy Clovcnime'' ..j tho means o l enriching Verna-alar lltoratur-j. While, therefore, luo 
V urn .cuiar .-o, " .gos art) on no aocouqt to bo negloclftd, th* KugliBit language may no 
t ’i'"hr wnor.i ther' u a demand for it, bur the tingbsh language iB not tu bo t ubs' Uuiod toi 

u „ ‘ V u,r •; -\r inc tciaof the count v. l’ho » xinilng uihiltutloua for thi* . * u.ly of the ’ a ’-iica. 

j, . i ■ l iniia ue to be n.Jntaiuod. and rrjpoct ia to b -ptid t- tbo ^ •*’ r y 

which 'her eox.'mand. Female education is to ro.rtvo tho frank ru; i ecrlr . np 
r ,,. : m .»•','Duiern, an by It a far gnutor proportional ttnpu.do ia imj .vrtyi 'o 111- *- 

Ltionftl and m »ral tone <d tije peuplo, T hftn by tho education of moa. innadlt:;. i »tno (to 
- i i Hided eollep i.ml sonoola i-ir u nnftl oduea'.-ou, bpocial im*utnt;o ) for iui- 
p...:jn-, pr im education i law. medloin . tini.li.cciing, art, and ftgrieuliuro, a f r to rorolvo 


i ;vinco tho ditnet .id and encouragoment oi iioverumont The h,: *n wim b 
,»imuf m ..r. l.i.Mtkm l* to br c.irrlc i •• - j. v dirrrtot in each province. \v a tom- 

Uf oi i:.j:jop'orj. earn holug Ukep that »i.c eo d pf cor. i rot f’halt bo h.p 1 11 fAlr P :r ; 
-ho Pont m d.reot rneu. iro) of Ln- Li ucilou. T) comp’ * ft ' rhrt : vJ <»m in ei* i 


t-d'i ' ' l 


model of ibo Loudon University, a* 

... ho h«n i 

l.u f uiev e'. to Icr. • in' value oi :' .1 t-v.*i i. given ohi wht'iO j 111 »y<i (• ■ P .rtl 

otdiur.yai H'.y .who ba« i ..r!y proilccd by tbo cmneulum of ScUool and 


i. -M.'.-iu'y a uuiv.vaiiy I , to bo c lah’iHhtd. on tlu' model 
, !» m tiio lin o i.r.>nloney town*. Tbc«c . dveraltloa ° ro i 


,,, I; f , . otdiur i y at .y .who has i .riy u.ea oy me eiu u» .... - — 

> K . . ■:.:v vt hlch Do has rasoed through, the ... indnr.i inquired bniuif < ticb tvi to cou m •’•d 
5 j,i oyt vv.iliotu. ’; :cipir nglug vLo ofloita of UoiiufYics uiudvuw Ei- tU»‘V° io Vo *>0 ft'-’ 
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4B»a£p6rted by the principal officials in every district, and is to rocpive, beside* the direct 
courai'--jment ot the S'lto by ihe opening t'f Government appuintin^n* i t,> thofi-’ who h.rva 
receive a a good educatlou, irrespective of tho place cr manner iu vr] Xh »t may hv. o hem 
acqulr- ; and, in the lower Munitions, by preferring a niau who ^ u read and write,and 

cqi idly eligible in other reppecta. to one who cannot.’’ 


fvlr. Howell gives extracts from that and subsequent despatches 
Which “ undoubtedly show that, until the State has placed the 
.means of elementary vernacular education within the reach of 
those who are unable to procure it for themselves, an annually 
increasing Government expenditure in any Province upon 
the higher classes who arc able and willing in many cases to 
bear a considerable part at least of the cost of their wn educa¬ 
tion, is not in accordance with the main object of the educa¬ 
tional code, nor with the subsequent views of the Homo Govern¬ 
ment” 


To estimate the progress consequent on the despatch, it may 
be mentioned that in the year previous to its issue, there were, 
of course, no universities in India and no educational depart¬ 
ments ; there were only 14 Government colleges for v ieral 
education ; elementary vernacular education had only been at¬ 
tempted with any degree of success in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Bombay; there were no Graut-in-Aid Kulesiihe 
total number of pupils in all the Government colleges and 
higher and lower schools together—iu Bengal was 13,b22 ; u\ 
p lG Western Provinces, 8,508 ; in Madras, 3,380 ; and in 

Bombay, nb .at 14.000 ; there were no Normal schools ; female 
education had no- been attempted by the State at all, and the 
annuel grant for education iu all India was £98,721. 


In 1870-71. 

The statistics of fee receipts in the larger Provinces are o 
remarkable that they are annexed iu detail:— 

statement slowing th* total number of Pupils in Covernrticnl Inslthi* 
lions c?id the Foes paid therein as compared with ih <; toi d nut ibr; 
of Pupils in Aided Institutions and iho Fc i paid by Hicm 



Gov orn- 

Fees. 

^ Aldt-d School- 

Iocs, 


> meut pa* 
pila. 

pnpiln. | 




T;». 


TU ' 

(Bengal 77 ; 7 ^ 

... 23,958 ! 

8,83.044 1 

131.030 !: 

VG3,-.'5 

iM»(iVag ,,, 

.. ' 10,811 j 

96,704 ' 

99.953 !. 

10. t <; 6 

W. Provinces 

...| 19.523 1 

3G,fcO0 ! 

15,800 I 

58 ,099 

Puifjfch 

...| 47 254 

14,846 

1 2u,u73 

00,45- 

Oudh 

H 23,707 
... 29,008 

15,055 

4 OOH . 

11.01 i 

‘Central Provinces 

14 958 

1_ 

10,884 










Etatemenl showing the Intome of the Educational Departments in 1870 - 7 !. 



Education in Indict « 

and Means —The funds devoted to ducation 
tin State in 1870-/1, were as follows:— 
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Fees in Government and Aided Schools —1S»0-i 1. 

Statement showing the monthly average fee rate in Government 
and Aided Institutions. 
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Government Agency .—The present educational e- p;n -n * 
were established under the despatch of I Sod iu superset ien of 
the Boards and Couucihs 

Tint total cost of those establishments, prop.-»t- 1 »bn 
total annual expenditure iu each provin .e, may !.”• lb -no n 
in detail: — 

VouXYII. > J 
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showing the percentage that direction , inspection , and iit 
trnotion bear respectively to total educational expenditure. 


rrorinct). 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
N. VV. Pro- 

f vii'ces 
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Central 
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British 
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Rh. 

n*. 

Re. 

Rs. 




31.93,821 

49,337 

2 03.981 

23,85,508 

1-54 

8* 25 

90 2 

21 47,997 

37.JS4 

1,34,742 

19,75 C 71 

1*7 

0*3 

92* 

21,13,030 

43,77$ 

1,72,525 

21,97,327j 

1-8 , 

7*14 

91 04 

19.39,45 2 

38,440 

1,87.071 

17,13 94l! 

1-9 

06 

88*5 

10.18,040 

30,110, 


8.80,188 

3*5 

10-05 

80*1 

'4,37,04$ 

19,220 

41,749 

3,78.079 

4*4 

10*2 

85-4 

5,13,139 

20 399 

02.512 

4,30,2281 

3*98 

12 18 

83'Si 

1.51,78C 

10,351 

1 

1.35.435 

10*77 


89*22 

2,78,553- 

22,005 

28*047 

2 28.f,01 

7-89^ 

10 : 00 

82*03 

15,033 

... 

1,844 

18,0*89 

r I 

8 9 -J 

91 04 

1.21,14 C99. 2,8a.824 

0,97,8131 

,08,34,582 

i 

... 


... 


Abstract .Statement shaming the total expenditure throughout British 
India in 1870-/1, on aided Educational Institutions under the su * 
perintendence of Missionaries or other Religious Associations 


Province 


1. Bengal 
2 Madras 

3. Bombay 

4. JN. W, Provinces 
5 Punjab 

n. Outlh 

7. Central Province a 
| 8. British Burma 
i J, Bfcrat* 

10, Mytaio and CiMirf 


Crand Total 


Number 

of 

schools 

j Number of pupils. 

Katlniated 
private ex- 
pendituro 
per annum. 

4* 

8 & . , 
a » a 

i 

Boys 

| Girls. 

•PeUl. 

C *3 3 

* a a 

lag 

° Cfl | 

c 





Pa. 

Ra. 

394 

12,892 

5248 

17,010 

3,05,352 

1,40,303 

433 

20 992 

6r200 

| 27,252 

3,45.915 

1,54.259 

51 

, 4 523 

808 

, 6,331 

1.39 544 

35,789 

102 

9 875 

2,292 

12.107 

1,911,212 

1.28.440 

lib 

0,917 

!,03 rt 

7 94 7 

80 310 

00,205 

23 

1 232 

310 

177548 

10.655 

11,608 

10 

1 099 

172 

1.271 

18,390 

14,120 

MG 

4,777 

659 

5,330 

... 

20,729 

1 

18 


18 

900 

900 

42 

2.138 

1,654 

3 792 

G7.6G8 

26,028 


08.903 

18 339 

82,302 1 

11.84,879, 

0,02,446 

-M-- 

— — 

-- 

■.- 


__ i i 
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Aided, Christian and Indigenous Schools in 1870- 


- <SL 


Statement showing the Statistics of Grant-in-aid 
Expenditure in 1870-71. 


Provinces. 


Colleges 
No (-rant 


|Bengal 
Mad ran 
Bombay 

N. W. Province* 
Punjab 
lOudh 

JF'eutral Provinces 
BiitidU Burma .. 
2Wars 
jGoorg* 

* 

Total 


Kb. 


1 j-27,173 
* I 


20 85.941 


Schools. 

No. 

Grant. 



3 839 

5,10,407 

3,353 

3,26,278 

71 

45.96S 

316 

1.77,745 

1 551 

1,48,788 

80 

23,572 

434 

37,919 

77 

25,062 

1 

9"0 


312 

—- 

8 724 

13 02.846 


Total Im¬ 
perial 
Grant in- 
aid expen¬ 
diture. 


Total not 
imperial 
grant for 
education 


c 

p c u- 

a'* E 

i' S C 

•J 3 - c 


Us. 

5,35 30' 
3,35.513 
id 5Gb 
2 01 778 
1,48.783 
53 307 
37 019, 
25 902 
91)0 
31 


13.86,349 


Us, 
18,05,955 
10,S3,* 85 
9,43.0:^ 
12,08,862 
0,46 845 
2,15 933 
2,76,952 
72 894 , 
2,37 433 
15,033 


28 7 
30-9 
4 9 
16 7 
23 0 
2i«3 
13-7 
35 * 
0,3 
21 


65 71.09.1 21 8 


The statistics of European anti Eurasian schools arc the*.! 


Bengal 

Madras ... 

Bombay 

North-Western Provinces 
Puirjab 

Central Provinces 

Total 


N umber of 

Sohoola. 


17 

41 

27 

13 

13 

5 

116 


Number of 

Total cost to j 

Pupils. 

Govt t urnout 


" It 

1.576 

37 919 

2,990 

94.715 

2,295 

35 535 

554 

27,-la 

016 

44 O’40 1 

503 

7,800 

8 545 

2 88 529 


lndigenons Schools .—The .tattstics of the purely native 
schools uot improved up to Iho Government staiuliird ace — 

PioviNci. ""Sumbftr.; I_fiijnk ~ I 

io'»04 i IU9.H53 


Bengal 
Madras ... 

Bombay 

Sindh 

N'.i ih-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Ondli 

i'ential Piovinces 
British Burma 


in mr 

Court? 


Tola I 


Not known. 


1 210 

y;i,2G.i 

273 

n,7 I d 

4,00"> 

54,57 a 

U33 

50.».;»i 

507 

• 257 

227 

4,“>o2 

3,77s 

BS S 42 

1 10 

2.308 

18 

24'» 

38.8^ 

T>:4 218 


i 
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Education in India, 

Comparative Statistics of Lower das* 


<SL 


Government. 


Pnvate ami Aided 


Pruvlr.oa. 

... • 

Schools. 

. 

•ananj 

-- 

Average annual cos 
per p.ipii tu 

Schools. 

* 

% 

£ 

Average annual cost 
per pupil to 

Imperial 
1* uuda. 

Local 

Knud*. 

Iunerlal 

Fund-. 

Lornl 

I* uuds. 





\Vj. As. P 

■ C-. AP. : , 




P i. Ah. V, 

lit. Ah. fj 

vugal 

^ Boys 

4i 

1,40' 

| 3 0 l 

t 10C 

2,15: 

58,076 

2 0 6 

1 r, .1 

Vain a 

1 

Cl 

104 0 ( 

• 10 0 " 

29* 

6,625 

0 a . 

> 14 12 lu 


( Boye 

17 

733 

6 0 2 

1 

2,7 Jf 

61.081 

1 3 ; 

‘ 2 6 3 

vladrai 

... { 











V riirlH 


... 

... 

... 

4:, 

i,03-: 

1 13 : 

» 7 7b 



2,884 

1,32,401 

1 5 5 

3 15 J 

2 

1.360 

1 2 1 

... 

B >mbpy 

• 1 











VOtrL, 

1£U 

6,093 

1 7 11 

SCO 

1C 

1,01 3 

2 4 11 

... 


[ lL-y* 

3.3./J 

02,088 

i 4 4 

3 3 7 

26 

71 s 

3 7 * 


' ?. W. P. 












UShle 

4U 

5,718 

4 11 b 

0 2 7 

8/ 

2,173. 

7 7 4 

11 0 c 


f Boys 

Moo 

42,4*17 

0 0 4 

3 b 6 

167 

10,101 

2 0 < 

3 2 11 

Punjab 

.. 











U.ir 1 

15A 

.1 27* 

1 14 11 

2 6b 

327 

8,801 

3 5 7 

4 V 2 


/'Hoy* 

675 

10.: e 

... 

I 4 9 

*3 


2 11 8 

4 12 :o' 

OutU 

... 1 











iGirl.* 

02 

1,1130 

3 12 10 

1 1 8| 

1A 

310 

17 1 11 

30 0 k 

Cfnir il 

f Buy* 

j 

05'' 

22,648 

1 0 3j 

5 7 t»| 

4.2 

15,181 


1 5 8 

2 13 0 

! ! ovuiJVii 

••• , 

L'l? 

2,430 

1 4 f 

0 13 7 

1 

2:« 

65 6 11 

125 13 1 





... 


5" 

... 


.. 

... 

..irrrmt 

.. K 





| 








... 

' 



... 


... 

... 


f Boy* 

270 

0.091 

o o g: 

2 13 I-. 1 






Herar 












L air to 

37 

667 

0 4 4 

id 13 8 

... 

... 




Cootg 

, / Buys 

28 

1,220 

3 0 8 

0 0 : 


63 


... 

«■ 


tGlito 

J 

13 

12 0 0 

... 



*• 

... 


1 oys J 

ti . 

3.10,813 

... 


■ 

A.Gii' 

1.10,719 


. 

"... 



>17 

10, M9 

... 

... 

775 

21, .*70 





f 

1 *t»l 

0 -no . ;:’,2oy 

•• 


6 305 1,7-'v9;v 





A It t i «'■ 
itvii *o mailing 


n milwitHMi r*f/* • * »h**nt‘ we luve count' d pupils hy averiug* titiemJiuu*. 
. . , #«. u f . I iul u: ''liiUu .e ver.\ cmu.• u iu Iu*Ma ft ml Mie . u>»m a 































































Private and 
i>' i-octed v n)y 
itxj udlnp ln- 

difcOLiuUU 

Schools.) 

’ 


Total expendl- 

T tal expendi¬ 

Proportion of expenditure on 
Lower l K’-ph S'houlu, Go¬ 

Total number 
ot 

lure on ijovorn- 
mont Lower 
t'liiss tcbu<)«. 

ture ou Lower 
Ua?s Aided 
hehoole. 

vernment and Aided, to : _- 
t.d expenditure on Mne.i 
tiou d uru ' ' the year. 









12= ! 

5 a £ I 

;> ' « | 

i i 









£ <s ° 

o ~ 

1 a 









- _o 
-*3 D 

* • . tm 

•i ^ is -a 

o , 









r 2 ts 
•a 05 c k 

g _ a 3 i 

l — a 

*T -4 
w a 
i = C 

Sch..o/s. 

FupiJs. 

«.* 

o 

o 

fit 

'J 

LLi 

Pupils. 

a 

i 

M 

I 

t 

o 

cx 

a 

■5 

o 

J 

2.5 ® 

H V » 

* ii 

5 

S 

a,s"; 

«i* * "c 

m 

U ti — 

r _ 

7. S 
> a 
















£«. 

lls. 

- : 
Its. I 

B, ‘ 

E . 

Ea. J 

Kh. 


. 

2,10's 

CM. 3 

4.470 

1,105 

1 19.UD2 

S 4,036 

l] 31,!‘3,821-| 

J l 

2,09,‘Jill 

G5 



286 

c.cso 

10,030 

COO 

50,818 

08,071 

1,68,634 

5-2 



2 750 

52.6CC 

3,002 


75 913 

1,47 34 

1 

2,27, .TH 

10 0 



liP 




j 21,47,9971 



. 

lb 



2,930 

12,210 

13,1001 

• 7 

IfiG 

0,007 

2,501 

1,30,77*1 

l.‘. 7 * s41 

6,22 62.* 

1,515 


1 2i,lJ,G3»| 

7,01,00*' 

19-..S 

3(4 

1.070 

211 

8,771 

011 1 

32.0?-' 

3,724 

..... 

J l 

46,- k '.'-:l 

i’8 

... 


3,827 

00,400 

1,17,047 

2,00, lei 


2,i"2 

1 ' ' 

i i 10 , 50 . 4 :.-’-; | 

1,21,08.* 

1 68,2 

ll’7 



400 

7,891 

27,027' 

032 

10,21'* 

24,040 


S’ 

• •• 


1,2b 7 

5.\C 5K 

10,855 

:,.'0,uM 

26,828 

32,440 >| f 

4 10,1B,C4M j 

i W! 


••• 

. 

405 

12,1 <5* 

G,3j« 

7,930 

20,778 

30,813 J V 

80,897, 

7i* 

•v 


| Cl 7 

18,14(. 


70,643 

4,3.7 

7,011 

1 (\ 

82, -m 

f l.SH 

... 


81 

1,3G0 

4 910 

1,940 

2,428 

4 006 

J l 



Jfl 

n* 

C00G 

3$,00? 

25 0< C 

1,24,23* 

20,631) 

43,736 

!• 6,IJ,Ul>! 

j 2,l0,Wh 

41 1 

2 

68 

uo 

2,570 

3,2*32 

17,050 

75 

76 

, f * 

20,411 

• 39 



bo 

. 


, 

108 

| 

| . 

1 | l 51,785 | 

1 Ins 

” 



27a 

O.'.hl 

75,670 28.913 


. 

J 2,78 66.1 j 

1 1.04,612 

.irftl 

... 


2* 

G07 

2,170 7,2-1 



9 11" 

6-1 

... 


3U 

1,20. 

3.732 

14 

51? 

53: 

| 1ft,01!1 1 

4,006 

■u: 



I 

12 

11. 


. 

. 

1_._ 

141 

I { ’ 


I-,- 


——•- 

-~ 


| i— 





»7*.» 


11,101 

4,75,8.i0 ! 4,20.3 1 

» OG i.o: 1 2.51 002 :: 17,712 


.'l 

M* ( . 


1 1.191 

1,700 

41,70s' 02 03.* 

! (1ft,C8P 

i 11121.4 

1.77,«»?u| . 

4,12,01 ll :i 0 

- 

— 

-- 

-- 

|- 

— 


— 

1 



$10 

7,37 V’ 

! 10,021 

1 .,37 

4.30 • ■„. 12,* i.tiftfl 

1 ft 04,206 

*4.94 79- 


’20,10,1/ 




__ 

___ 

i _ 

! —_— 



--- — * 



I’llfM p 
M |l,j 

. fiu piTflM-.u in ih. expre .d*m \u\\m » en 
cumuK'dsiuou ?r tad Utch.ug. ftnti ; l0#no 1 

the mils, wur e.o» *:« 
yiule ot f notify, 0° *' '' 

.* . lain'* 
m l ui *lk 
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Education in India, 


<SL 


'icldlc Class Schools .—The next step in the educational 

Comparative Statistics of Middle Class 


Province 


Bengal 


f Hoys 
( liirlfl 


17 


lludrai 


S Boya 
tilrla 


Bombay 


jj Boyo 


N. W Ft o.f Co ^ 

V1UW.. . 


l'unjab 


{ Boys 

J Oirls 


Oudb 


r; 

1 ii 


B.vb 

iirh 


157 


C. ProtiD } U£ ^ 
cua - (oirla 


I Boyti 


[ ClirlB 


I Boyu 
tilria 


f HO)*4 


Cooxg < 

( ulrls 


Jtoy.t 

(llrlfl 


CPD ,V,,d<>7 


Tvlli 


«4t» AOli'5, 


•Onvornznei 

nt. 

mnaal co* 5 * 
upll to 

Private and Aided. 

Average ti 
per p 

& 

§ 

a 

a 

in 

1 '* 

f 

$4 

Average annual cost 
per pupil xo 

a* 

"3 

J 

5 

t*4 

"a 

© 

P. 

0 

1 

a 

t*4 

<3 

o 

o 

-J 

Imperial Funds. 

in 

•a 

a 

a 

:« 

1 

ub. ab. r. 

Us. A «• *' 



tta. As p 

Ra. A 8. T. 

5 n i 

3 5 0 

1.32'. 

50,91" 

6 12 7 

7 9 0 

(10 3 

3 4 5 

433 

21,336 

7 8 0 

9 13 fl 


• - 

S>0 

5,250 

4 1 2 

10 7 * 

4 0 1 

8 13 i 

23 

2,174 

13 7 9 

.. 

1 ... 

... 

7 

5.61 

7 3 4 


ij 87 1J 0 

7 U U 

1G2 

7,299 

13 8 8 

1G U 7 

... 

... 

3' 

8»3 

23 11 6 

46 13 9 

i* 1 3 

3 5 7 

30 

8,4*2 

12 11 7 

19 15 5 

7 til 0 

3 1 2 


1,C10 

10 3 11 

a )J o 

... 


1 

6:: 

•M 


17 4 1 

o 

*» 

8 

749 

M 7 f. 

M 9 11 


... 

1 

130 

9 4 lu 

21 13 0 

, 71 10 •: 

8 4 10 

16 

1,127 

12 U 9 

34 1 2 


... 

i 

176 

10 7 V 

.17 6 •* 

*8 0 2 

0 2 6 

1 

16 

60 0 0 

60 0 0 

13 0 7 , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

| 



2.1.124 

94.581 


... 


... 

13:: 

7,07 2 

... 

' 

, ,,, 


: 157 

l,(* 1,663 




- - ... i 


. 


.. JL~- T 



































































Middle-Class Schools in 1S70-7I 



brings us to middle schools. 
in India in 1870-71. 



Private and 

^‘"Peeled 
r n!y (ejcclnd- 
log ludigcn- 
«uft School* j 

•i—--- 



Total oxpondi- 

Total txpendi- 

pr porti> u of expenditure on 

.Total number of 

turo on <4o- 
vcrnmcnt Mid- 

turc on Mid¬ 
dle Class 

Middle Clue a schools, Go¬ 
vernment and Aided, to total 



dlo LlaBs 
Schooie. 

Aided 

Schools, 

expenditure on Education 
duriDg the year. 









a* 

KHV 

a 









m 

c pi 

3 

3 









£ rt 

£ ® 

0 

V . 









’g 05 ^ Z 

nv»j 

Pi £ 

_ *3 

:§s 

*5 

§ 

jq 

<8 

Papils. 

o 

o 

«a 

ttJ 

■3 

s. 

□ 

c 

Imperial. 

<a 

o 

3 

•C 

<D 

EX 

a 

1 

&*§ 

** t. n 

||1 

4M 

Im 

4! P 

L° 1 
£"* 





He 

Rb. 

Ra. 

Rs, 

Ha 

Its. 


.. 


1,637 

03,778 

67,021 

30,571 

2,72,354 

4,29,054 

\ 31,98,821 / 

8,09,803 

2C^ 

... 


- 

... 



... 


; V 

... 

... 


... 

601 

2G,( 02 

42,243 

15,312 

1,60,715 

2,io, on 

^ ( 

4,28,295 

m 




6,260 




>• 21,47,997V 


*** 

... 

00 

... 


21..425 

54,987 

i V 

76,41? 

3-6 

17 

1,203 

107 

21,603 

83,003 

1,60,074 

29,316 

... 

) 24,l3.C3o| 

2,72,392 

10-8 



7 

661 

... 


4 045 


J l 

4 -'46 

•17 

... 


176 

8,104 

33.790 

7,101 

88,86* 

1,22,079 

l 10,30,462 f 

2,01,839) 

! 13-c 

... 

... 1 

30 

892 

... 

... 

20,020 

41,334 

J 1 

62,274 

3-2! 



ICC 

u>H>- 

1,09,172 

30.002 

43,547 

C$,31e 

\ 10,18,040-/ 

» L 

2,6t»,( Jl 

n-o 

... 

... 

73 

6,340 

20,211 

11,400 

10,499 

18.P97 

} r 

76,197 

Vs 





[ 4,87,6481 



... 


1 

63 

... 

... 

2.8&0 

8,125 


11,006 

, M 

.. 

... 

6 ? 

4.233 

60,121 

35,03:» 

0,336 

, 10,068! 

| P 18,100/ 

1,15,044 

| w 


... 

1 

180 

... 


1,200 

2,890 

4.010 

•79 



20 

1,2M 

0,242 

813 

14,333 

38,604' 

| 1,61,786 ^ 

02,0)1 

8,616 

41-4 

6*0 

... 


4 

17* 

... 

... 

1,800 

o,C6Ci 

•*. 

... 

43 

8,786 

67,601 

589 

000 

00. 

| 2,70,55n| 

C0,9H» 

26*01 

:: 

... 

3 

108 

1,480 


... 

... 

j- ) 6,033 |< 

1.460 

1*7 

... | 

^— 

^ _ 










17 

1,208 

2,740 

1,61,856 

0,02,085 

3,00,531 

6,46.878 

8,00,717 


| iwM 

1 10*3 


... 

133 

7,072 

... 

... 

62,3:)*) 

1,13,922 

... 

lrp,7M 

1 ]•;} 

>7 

1,209' 

2 S7S 

1,69,728 

3,02.666 

3,00,581 

0.98,20ft 

!11*689 

______j 

!.*1,l4,f9B 

16,15,11?) 

10*7 
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Province* 


EPBgftl 


Madia* 


Bo inlay 


(Male •• 

( Femi^e 

! Malo • 
Female..- 
(Male ... 
*” l Female.,. 


{ Male ... 

Fern aio.. 

♦ 

! Male ... 

Fomale... 
j Male ... 
(Female... 
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Ch'iinAtes the following statement to sho'w u,o 
.*• ! L ‘ countiy of a graduate. It will l«e home m 
•lnencal results are a very one sided tost of lihd, 
' . va ‘ UG itself and of less value when tiro 

3 13 uot precisely ame :— 
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Finance.— 'lhe sum . ■ ' * . ia a ddi, 

for education in Y 6 Ti-i'>uo loi fi,l)o r 
. , ca f funds were « pent. The total expenditure wa^ 
cording tor the departmental reports . 
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